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FREEDOM  OF  THE   WILL. 


PART    I, 


VHEBCIN  ARE  EXPLAINED  AND  STATED   VARIOUS  TERMS  AND  THINGS  BELONOINO  TO  TBI 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  ENSUING  DISCOURSE. 


SECTION    l. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  need  of  c^oins^  about  to 
define  or  describe  the  Will  ;  this  word  beini;  2:enerally  as  well  understo^-xl  as 
any  other  words  we  can  use  to  explain  it :  and  soperha|)S  it  would  l>e,  bad  not 
philosophers,  motaphvsicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  tlic  matter  into  ob- 
Si-irity  by  the  thiuijs  they  have  said  of  it  But  since  it  is  so,  I  think  it  may  be 
of  some  use,  and  will  tend  to  the  greater  clearness  in  the  following  discourse 
to  say  a  few  things  concerning  it 

And  therefore  1  obser>'e,  that  the  Will  (without  any  metaphysical  refininir  i 
is  plainly,  that  by  which  the  mind  chooses  any  thing.     The  faculty  of  the  Will 
is  that  faculty  or  power  or  principle  of  mind  by  which  it  is  capable  of  choosing 
an  act  of  the  Will  is  the  same  as  an  act  of  choosing  or  choice. 

If  any  think  it  is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  Will,  to  say,  that  it  is  that  by 
which  the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses  ;  I  am  contiiit  with  it :  though  I  think 
that  it  is  enouirh  to  say,  it  is  that  by  which  the  soul  chooses  :  for  in  every  act 
of  Will  whatsoever,  the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  it  chooses 
something  rather  than  thecontrar)*,  or  rather  than  the  want  or  non-existence  of  that 
thing.  So  in  ever}'  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  chooses  the  absence  of  the  thing 
refused  ;  the  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind  for  its  choice, 
and  it  chooses  the  negative  ;  and  the  mind's  making  its  choice  in  that  case  is 
properly  the  act  of  the  Will ;  the  Will's  determining  between  the  two  is  a  vol« 
untary  determining ;  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as  making  a  choice.  So  that 
whatever  names  we  call  the  act  of  the  Will  by,  choosing,  rtl'usinir,  appro\-ing, 
disapproving,  likinir,  disliking,  embracing,  rejecting,  determining,  directing, 
commanding,  forbiddin!ir,  incUning  or  bein^  averse,  a  beincr  pleased  or  displeased 
with  ;  all  may  be  reiluced  to  this  of  choosing.  For  the  soul  to  act  voluntarily, 
is  evermore  to  act  electively. 

Mr.  Lock^  says,  ^  the  Will  signifies  nothing  but  a  power  or  ability  to  pre- 
fer or  dboose.**  And  in  the  foregoing  page  says,  •*  the  word  preferring  seems 
best  to  express  the  act  of  volition  ;"  but  adds,  that  ^  it  does  it  not  precisdy  ; 

•  Hainan  Underatandinr.     Edit.  7.  roL  L  D.  197 
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for  (says  he)  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walkinir*  yet  who  can  say  nc 
ever  wills  it  ?"  But:  the  instance  he  mentions  does  not  pj  ove  that  there  is  ani 
thing  else  in  wilHng,  but  merely  preferring  :  for  it  should  be  considered  what  if 
the  next  and  immediate  object  of  the  Will,  with  respect  to  a  man's  walking,  or 
any  other  external  action  ;  which  is  not  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another  j 
on  the  earth,  or  through  the  air  ;  these  are  remoter  objects  of  preference  ;  but 
such  or  such  an  immediate  exertion  of  himself.  The  thing  nextly  chosen  oi 
preferred  when  a  man  wills  to  walk,  is  not  his  being  removed  to  such  a  place 
where  he  would  be,  but  such  an  exertion  and  motion  of  his  legs  and  feet,  &c,  in 
order  to  it.  And  his  willins:  such  an  alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  nothing  else  but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such  an  alteration  in  his 
IxKly  at  such  a  moment,  or  his  liking  it  better  than  the  forbearance  of  it.  And 
God  has  so  made  and  established  the  human  nature,  the  soul  being  united  to  a 
body  in  proper  state,  that  the  soul  preferring  C"  choosing  such  an  immediate  ex- 
ertion or  alteration  of  the  body,  such  an  alteration  instantaneously  follows. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  the  actions  of  my  mind,  that  I  am  conscious  of  while  I 
walk,  but  only  my  preferring  or  choosing,  through  succe>sive  moments,  that 
there  should  be  such  alterations  of  my  external  sensations  and  motions ;  together 
with  a  concurring  habitual  expectation  that  it  will  be  so ;  havinir  ever  found  by 
experience,  that  on  such  an  iimnediate  preference,  such  sensations  and  motions 
do  actually,  instantaneously,  and  constantly  arise.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
flying  :  thouixh  a  man  mav  l>e  said  remotely  to  choose  or  prefer  flying  ;  yet  he 
does  not  choose  or  prefer,  incline  to  or  desire,  under  circumstances  in  view,  any 
immediate  exertion  of  the  members  of  his  body  in  order  to  it ;  because  he  has  no 
expectation  that  he  should  obtain  the  desired  end  by  any  such  exertion  ;  and  he 
does  not  prefer  or  incline  to  any  Ixnlily  exertion  or  effort  under  this  a})prehended 
circumstance,  of  its  bcinir  wholly  in  vain.  So  that  if  we  carefully  distinguish 
the  proper  objects  of  the  several  acts  of  the  Will,  it  will  nin  ajijiear  by  this,  and 
such  like  instances,  that  there  is  any  difference  between  volition  and  preference ; 
or  that  a  man's  choosing,  liking  best,  or  be'mg  best  pleased  with  a  thing,  arc  not 
the  same  with  his  willing  that  thing  ;  as  they  seem  to  be  according  to  tliose 
eeneral  and  more  natural  notions  of  men,  accordinir  to  which  language  is  formed. 
Thus  an  act  of  the  Will  is  commonly  expressed  by  its  pleasing  a  man  to  do 
thus  or  thus  ;  and  a  man's  doing  as  he  wilk,  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  arc  the 
same  thing  in  common  speech. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  the  Will  is  perfectly  distingnishinl  frcm  Desire  ;  which 
in  the  verj*  same  action  may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our 
Wills  set  us  u\ro\\.  A  man  (saj's  he)  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  wip 
persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may 
not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case  it  b  plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter/'  I 
do  not  suppose,  that  Will  and  Desire  are  words  of  pieciiely  the  same  significa- 
tion  :  Will  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  more  general  signification,  expending  to  things 
present  and  alisent.  Di«ire  respe.  ts  something  absent  I  may  prefer  my  present 
situation  and  posture,  suppose,  sitting  still,  or  ha>'ing  my  eyes  0|>en,  and  so  may 
will  it  But  yet  I  c<innot  think  they  are  so  entirely  distinct,  that  they  can  ever 
be  properly  said  to  run  counter.  A  roan  never,  in  any  instance  wills  any  thing 
contran'  to  his  dt^ires,  or  desires  any  tiling  contrary  to  his  Will.  The  foremen- 
tioneil  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  produces,  docs  not  prove  that  he  ever  docs. 
He  may,  on  some  conaderation  or  other,  will  to  utter  speeches  which  hare  a 
tendency  to  persuade  another,  and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not  pemiade 
oim*  biit  yet  his  Will  and  Deinre  do  not  run  counter.    The  thing  which  be  irilb{| 
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the  verj  same  he  desires  ;  and  he  does  not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contrary 
in  any  p  irticular.  In  this  instance,  it  is  not  carefully  o&erved,  what  is  the  thing 
willed,  and  what  is  the  thing  desu-ed  :  if  it  were,  it  would  be  found  that  Will  and 
Desire  do  not  clash  in  the  least.  The  thing  willed  on  some  consideration,  is  to 
utter  such  words ;  and  certainly,  the  samo  consideration,  so  influences  him,  that 
he  does  not  desire  the  contrary  :  all  things  considered,  he  chooses  to  utter  such 
words,  and  does  not  desire  not  to  utter  them.  And  so  as  to  the  th'mg  which  Mr. 
Locke  speaks  of  as  desired,  nz.,  that  the  words,  though  they  tend  to  persuade, 
should  not  be  effectual  to  that  end ;  his  Will  is  not  contiarj*  to  this ;  he  does  not 
will  that  they  should  be  effectual,  but  rather  vn\\s  that  they  should  not,  as  he 
desires.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Will  and  Deshe  may  run  counter,  it  should 
be  shown  that  they  may  be  contrary-  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  thing,  or  with 
respect  to  the  ver}'  same  object  of  Will  or  Desire :  but  here  the  objects  are  two ; 
and  in  each,  taken  by  themselves,  the  Will  and  Desire  agree.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  not  agree  in  different  things,  however  little  distinguished 
they  are  in  their  nature.  The  Will  may  not  agree  with  the  Will,  nor  Desire 
agree  with  Desire,  in  different  things.  As  in  this  very  instance  which  Mr.  Locke 
mentions,  a  person  may,  on  some  consideration,  desire  to  use  persuasions,  and 
at  the  same  time  may  desire  they  may  not  prevail  ;  but  yet  nobodj'  will  say, 
that  Desire  runs  counter  to  Desire  ;  or  that  this  proves  that  Desire  is  perfectly 
a  distinct  thing  from  Desire. — The  like  might  be  observed  of  the  other  instance 
Mr.  Locke  produces,  of  a  man's  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  &c. 

But  not  to  dwtll  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and  Will  and  whether 
Preference  and  Volition  be  precisely  the  same  thinirs  or  no;  yet,  1  ti'ust  it  will 
be  allowt^l  by  all.  that  in  every  act  of  Will  there  is  an  act  of  choice;  that  in 
every  volition  there  is  a  prrfercnce,  or  a  prevailintj  inclination  of  the  soul, 
whereby  the  soul,  at  that  instant,  is  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  with 
respfct  to  tiu'  direct  oljjtrt  ol  the  volition.  So  that  in  every  act,  or  going  forth 
of  the  Will,  there  is  s^ime  preponderation  of  the  mind  or  inclination,  one  way 
rather  than  anotlier ;  and  the  soul  had  rather  have  or  do  one  thing  than  another, 
or  than  not  have  or  do  that  thing ;  and  that  there,  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
preferring  or  choosing,  but  a  perfect  continu'mg  equilibrium,  there  is  no  voUtion. 


SECTION  II. 

Concerning  the  Determination  of  the  Will. 

By  determining  the  Willy  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any  meaning,  must  be 
intended,  causincr  that  the  act  of  the  W^ill  or  choice  should  be  thus,  and  not 
otherwise :  and  the  Will  is  said  to  be  determined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some 
action  or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a  particular  object 
As  when  we  speak  of  the  determination  of  motion,  we  mean  causing  the  motion 
of  the  bo<!v  to  be  such  a  way,  or  in  such  a  direction,  rather  tlian  another. 

To  talk  of  the  determination  of  the  W*ill,  supposes  an  effect,  which  must 
have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined,  there  is  a  determiner.  This  must  be 
•apposed  to  be  intended  even  by  them  that  say,  the  Will  determines  itself.  If 
it  be  so,  the  W*ill  is  both  determiner  and  determined ;  it  is  a  cause  that  acts  and 
produces  elTects  upon  it^lf,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own  influence  and  actioiL 

With  respect  to  that  grand  inquiry,  W'hat  determines  the  Will  1  it  would  be 
Tery  tedious  and  unnecessary  at  present  to  emmierate  and  examine  %11  the  varioui 
opinioDi  which  have  been  advanced  concenung  this  matter ;  nor  is  it  needful 
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that  I  should  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  all  points  debated  in  disputee 
on  that  question,  whether  the  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  under* 
standing.  It  is  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose  to  say,  it  is  that  motive,  which, 
as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  the  stron^c-st,  that  determines  the  Will 
But  it  may  be  necessaiy  that  I  should  a  little  explain  my  meaning  in  this. 

By  motive y  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites  or  invites  the 
mind  to  vohtion,  whether  that  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly. 
Many  particular  things  may  concur  an  J  unite  their  strength  to  induce  the  mind; 
and,  when  it  is  so,  all  together  are  as  it  were  one  complex  motive.  And  when 
I  speak  of  tlie  strongest  motive^  I  have  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that 
operates  to  mduce  to  a  particular  act  of  volition,  whether  that  be  the  strength 
of  one  thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

Whatever  is  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extant  in  the 
view  or  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  or  percei^-ing  faculty.  Nothincj  can 
induce  or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  further  than  it  is  per- 
ceived, or  is  some  way  or  other  in  the  mind's  view;  for  what  is  wholly 
unperceived,  ami  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind  at  all. 
It  is  most  evident,  that  nothing  is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold 
of  it,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of. 

And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that  ever)-  thing  that  is  properly 
called  a  motive,  excitement  or  inducement  to  a  perceivin<r,  willing  agent,  has 
some  sort  and  degree  of  tendency  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  the  \Vill,  pre- 
vious to  the  efiect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excite*d.  This  previous  tendency  ol 
the  motive  js  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the  motive.  That  motive  which  has  a 
less  degree  of  previous  advantaire  or  temknry  to  move  the  Will,  or  that  appears 
less  inviting,  as  it  stamls  in  the  view  of  the  ir.*..id,  is  what  I  rail  a  weaker  motive. 
On  the  contran",  that  which  appears  most  invitiri'^,  arul  Ihis,  by  what  aj>p«*iirs 
concerning  it  to  the  undei-standing  or  apprehension,  the  greatest  dri^rec  ot  pre- 
vious tendency  to  excite  and  in(fuce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call  the  strongext 
motive.  And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is  always  dttemiined  by  the 
Ftrongest  motive. 

Things  that  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind  have  their  strength,  tendency  or 
advantage  to  move  or  excite  its  Will,  from  many  things  ap|K'rtaining  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  thing  viewed,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  mind  that  vie^-s,  and  the  dt^gree  and  manner  of  its  view ;  of  which  it  would 
perhaps  bt»  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enumeration.  But  so  much  I  think  may  be 
determined  in  general,  without  room  for  controversy,  that  whatever  is  perceived 
or  apprehendeil  by  an  intellisjent  and  voluntar)*  agent,  which  has  the  nature  and 
influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  considered  or  viewed  as  good ;  nor 
has  it  any  tendency  to  invite  or  engage  the  election  of  the  soul  in  any  further 
degree  than  it  appears  such.  For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that  things 
that  appear  have  a  tendency  by  the  appearance  the}*  make,  to  engage  the  mind 
to  elect  them,  some  other  way  than  by  their  appearing  eligible  to  it ;  which  is 
absurd.  And  therefore  it  must  be  true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Will  alwa\-J«  is 
as  the  greatest  a)>narent  good  is.  For  the  right  understanding  of  this,  two 
things  must  be  well  and  distinctly  observed. 

1.  It  must  be  obs<*r\*ed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  good;  namely,  as  of 
the  same  import  with  agneaUe.  To  appear  good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the 
phrase,  b  the  same  as  to  appear  agrteahle^  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  mind.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  api)ears  inviting  and  eligible  to  the  mind,  or  tending  to  encrage  its 
inclination  and  choice,  considmd  as  enl  or  disagreeable ;  nor,  indeed,  as  UM&ffier- 
ent,  and  neither  agreeable  nor  disigreeable.    But  if  it  tends  to  draw  thr 
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mcGnation,  and  move  the  Will,  it  must  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which  suits 
the  mind.  And  iheret'ore  that  must  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  attract  and 
engage  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it 
most ;  and  in  that  sense,  is  the  greatest  apparent  good :  to  say  otherwise,  is 
little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  a  direct  and  plain  contramction. 

The  wonl  good,  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  signification,  the  removal  or 
avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  It  is  agreeable 
and  pleiising  to  avoid  what  is  disagreeable  and  displeasing,  and  to  have  uneasi- 
ness re:novf(L  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes  determines 
the  Will.  For  when  he  speaks  of  uneasiness  as  determining  the  Will,  he  must 
iv-  "-^dcrstOixl  as  siipposincc  that  the  end  or  aim  which  governs  in  the  volition  or 
act  of  preference,  is  the  avoidinix  or  removal  of  that  uneasiness ;  and  that  is  the 
same  ihinix  as  choosini;  and  seeking  what  is  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

2.  Wht'tt  I  say,  the  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  or  (as  I  have 
explaineil  it)  that  volition  has  always  for  its  object  the  tliinfr  which  appears 
most  aj:reeable;  it  in\i<  be  carefully  observed,  to  avoid  confusion  and  nee<lless 
objeclidn,  that  I  speak  of  the  direct  and  ininwdiate  object  of  the  act  of  volition ; 
and  not  some  object  that  the  act  of  Will  has  not  an  immediate,  but  only  an 
indirect  and  remote  respect  to.  Many  acts  of  volition  have  some  remote  relation 
to  an  object,  that  Is  ilitHTent  from  the  thing  most  immediately  willed  and  chosen. 
Thus,  when  a  drunkard  has  his  liquor  before  him,  and  he  has  to  choose  whether 
to  drink  it  or  no ;  the  proper  and  immediate  objects,  about  which  his  present 
volition  is  conversant,  and  l)etween  which  his  choice  now  decides,  are  his  own 
acts,  in  driiikinij  tlie  lnpmr,  or  lettinir  it  alone;  and  this  will  certaiidy  be  done 
according  to  wliat,  in  the  present  view  of  his  mind,  taken  in  the  whole  of  it,  is 
most  aLTneabU*  to  hiru.  if  he  chooses  or  wills  to  drink  it,  and  not  to  let  it 
alone;  iliiii  thi>  aiti«>n,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  his  mind,  with  all  that  be- 
IoulTs  to  its  appearance  there,  is  more  agreeable  and  pleasing  than  letting  it 
alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate  more  remotely,  and 
between  which  his  choice  tnay  determine  more  indirectly,  are  the  present  plea- 
sure the  man  expiTts  by  drinkinij,  and  the  future  misery  which  he  judges  will 
be  the  consequence  of  it :  he  may  judije  that  this  future  misery  when  it  comes, 
will  be  more  diN'a-^reeable  and  unpleasant,  than  refrainini^  from  drinking  now 
would  be.  Wxi  thi-^e  two  thinijs  are  not  the  proper  objects  that  the  act  of 
volition  spoken  <if  is  nf  \tly  conversant  «l)out.  For  the  art  of  Will  spoken  of 
is  ccmciTnin^  pres<»nt  drinkinir  or  forlH'arinir  to  drink.  If  he  wills  to  drink,  then 
drinkin::  is  the  proper  object  of  the  act  of  his  Will ;  am!  drinkinjj,  on  some 
account  or  other,  now  appears  iwrsi  agreeable  to  him,  and  suits  him  best  If  he 
chooses  to  refrain,  then  refraining  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  Will,  and  is 
most  pleasinjj  to  him.  If  in  the  choice  he  makes  in  the  case,  he  prefers  a 
present  pleasure  to  a  future  advantage,  which  he  judgi*s  will  l)c  greater  when  it 
comes;  then  a  lesser  present  pleasure  appears  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a 
greater  advantai^e  at  a  distance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  future  advantage  is 
preferred,  then  that  appears  most  agreeable,  and  suits  him  best.  And  so  still 
the  present  volition  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  at  present  is. 

1  have  rather  chasc^n  to  exjM-ess  m\*self  thti^,  that  the  Will  alwaj's  is  as  the 
ffreatest  apparent  good,  or,  as  what  appears  most  agreeable,  Ls,  than  to  say  thai 
the  \MI  is  detennined  by  the  ^n^eatest  apparent  gCKxI,  or  ly  what  seems  most 
agreeable ;  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable  or  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and 
the  inioil^t  preferring  an<i  choosing,  seem  hardly  to  be  properly  and  perfectly 
dbstmct     IT  strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisted  on,  it  may  more  properly  be 
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said,  that  the  voluntary  action  which  is  the  immediate  consKiuenco  and  fruit  oi 
tne  mmd's  volition  or  choice,  is  determined  by  that  which  appears  most  agreea- 
ble, than  that  the  preference  or  choice  itself  is ;  but  that  the  act  of  volition  itself 
IS  always  determined  by  that  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  df  the  object,  which 
causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable,  1  say,  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  tne 
object,  because  what  has  influence  to  render  an  oLjeci  in  view  agreeable,  is  not 
only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view,  anc 
tlie  state  and  circumstances  of  the  mind  that  views.  Particularly  to  enumerate 
all  thincrs  pertaining  to  the  mind's  view  of  the  objects  of  volition,  which  have 
influence  in  their  appearing  agieeable  to  the  mind,  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  and  might  require  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  is  not  necessarj-  to  my 
present  purpose.     I  shall  therefore  only  mention  some  tilings  in  general. 

I.  One  thing  that  makes  an  object  proposed  to  choice  agreeable,  is  the  ap- 
parent nature  and  circumstances  of  the  object.  And  there  are  various  things  ot 
this  sort,  that  have  a  hand  in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  agreeable;  as, 

1.  That  which  appears  in  the  object,  which  renders  it  beautiful  and  plea- 
sant, or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mind  ;  viewing  it  as  it  is  in  itself. 

2.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending  the  object,  or  the 
consequence  of  it.  Such  concomitants  and  consequences  being  viewed  as  cir- 
cumstances of  the  object,  arc  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  as  it  were 
parts  of  it ;  as  it  stands  in  the  mind*s  view,  as  a  proposed  object  of  choice. 

3.  The  apparent  state  of  the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  appears,  with  respect 
to  distance  of  time;  Wing  either  nearer  or  farther  off.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself 
aojeeable  to  the  mind,  to  have  pleasure  speetlily ;  and  disagreeable  to  have  it 
delayed  ;  so  that  if  there  be  two  equal  deirrves  of  pleasure  set  in  the  mind's  view, 
and  all  other  thinirs  are  equal,  but  only  one  Ls  luheld  as  near,  and  the  other  far 
off;  the  nearer  will  appear  most  acrreeable,  and  so  will  be  clif^sen.  Kecauso, 
though  the  airreeableness  of  the  objects  be  exiirtly  erjual,  as  Ai<wed  in  them- 
selves, yet  not  as  viewed  in  their  circumstancrs ;  one  of  ihem  having  the 
additional  a£cret»ableness  of  the  circumstance  of  nearness. 

IL  Another  thin^r  that  contributes  to  the  airreealileni^ss  of  an  object  of  choice, 
as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  is  the  manner  of  the  view.  If  the  object  be 
something  which  appears  connecteil  with  future  pli*asure,  not  only  will  the 
degree  of  apparent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view, 
especially  in  two  respects. 

]  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  judgment,  or  firmness  of  assent,  with  which 
the  mind  judires  the  pleasure  to  be  future.  Because  it  is  more  aereeable  to  have 
a  certain  happiness,  than  an  uncertain  one ;  and  a  pleasure  viewed  as  more 
probable,  all  other  things  beine  equal,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  than  that 
which  is  vie>ved  as  less  probable. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  of  the  future  pleasure.  With  re- 
card  to  things  which  are  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  either  past,  present,  or 
niture,  we  have  much  more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  things  than 
others ;  that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  stronir.  Thus  the  ideas 
we  have  of  sensible  things  by  immediate  sensation,  are  usually  much  more  lively 
tlian  those  we  have  bv  mere  imagination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when 
absent.  My  idea  of  tlie  sun,  when  I  look  u|)on  it,  is  more  vivid  than  when  I 
only  think  of  it  Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious  fhiit,  is  usually 
ftfongcr  when  we  taste  it,  ^han  when  we  only  imagine  it  And  mroetimes  the 
ideas  we  hare  of  things  by  contemplatioii,  are  mudi  stronger  and  clearer^  than 
at  other  timci^  Thus,  a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  atropigei  idea  ct  Ike  plea« 
anre  wUdi  is  to  be  enjoyea  m  eating  some  sort  of  food  that  lie  loves,  than  at 
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another.  Now  the  degree,  or  strength  of  the  idea  or  sense  that  men  have  ol 
future  good  or  evil,  is  one  thing  that  has  great  influence  on  their  minds  to  excite 
choice  or  volition.  When  of  two  kinds  of  future  pleasure,  which  the  mind 
considers  of,  and  are  presented  for  choice,  lx)th  are  supposed  exactly  equal  by 
the  judgment,  and  both  equally  certain,  and  all  other  things  are  equal,  but  only 
«/ne  of  them  is  what  the  mind  has  a  far  more  lively  sense  of,  than  of  the  other ; 
this  has  the  greatest  advantage  by  far  to  alfect  and  attract  the  mind,  and  move 
the  Will.  It  is  now  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  take  the  pleasure  it  has  a 
strong  and  lively  sense  of,  than  that  which  it  has  only  a  faint  idea  of.  The  view 
of  the  former  Is  attended  w  itli  the  strongest  appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness 
attends  the  want  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasiness 
removed,  and  its  appetite  gratified.  And  if  several  future  enjoyments  are 
presented  together,  as  competitors  for  the  choice  of  the  mind,  some  of  them 
judged  to  be  greater,  and  others  less ;  the  mind  also  having  a  greater  sense  and 
more  lively  idea  of  the  gooil  of  some  of  thorn,  ami  of  others  a  less ;  and  some 
are  viewed  as  of  greater  certainty  or  probability  than  otliei*s;  and  those  enjoy- 
ments that  appear  most  agreeable  in  one  of  these  respects,  appear  least  so  in 
others ;  in  this  case,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  agreeableness  of  a  proposed 
object  of  choice  will  l)e  in  a  degree  some  way  compounded  of  the  degree  of 
good  supposed  by  the  judgment,  the  degree  of  apparent  probabilit)'  or  certainty 
of  that  good,  and  the  degree  of  the  view  or  sense,  or  liveliness  of  the  idea  the 
mind  hiis  of  tliat  good ;  because  all  togetlur  concur  to  constitute  the  degree  in 
which  the  object  a]i])ears  at  present  agreeable;  and  accordingly  volition  will 
be  deter minetl. 

I  might  further  olisrrve,  the  state  of  the  mind  that  views  a  proposed  object 
of  choice,  is  another  thini^that  cxinlributes  to  the  airrnabUness  or  disagreeable- 
ness  of  that  object ;  tin*  jjurticular  tein})er  which  the  mind  hits  by  nature,  or 
that  has  been  introduc***!  and  eslablislu-d  by  eduraiion,  ixample,  custom,  or  some 
other  means;  or  the  frame  or  state  that  the  mind  is  in  on  a  particular  occasion. 
That  object  which  appears  ai^reeable  to  one,  docs  not  so  to  another.  And  the 
same  object  does  not  always  appear  alike  a«j:reeable,  to  the  same  person,  at 
different  times.  It  Is  most  agreeable  to  S(ime  men,  to  follow  their  reason;  and 
to  others,  to  follow  their  appetitt*s :  to  some  men  it  is  more  agreeable  to  denv  a 
vicious  inclination,  than  to  gratify  it;  others  It  -  lis  Ih'sI  to  gratify  the  vilest 
appetites.  It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others,  to  counteract  a 
former  resolution.  In  these  respects,  and  many  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, diifert'nt  tliinirs  will  lie  most  agreeable  to  dilicrtnt  persons ;  and  not  only 
80,  but  to  the  s:une  p4*rsons  at  different  times. 

But  possibly  it  is  ni^edless  and  improper,  to  mention  the  frame  and  state  ot 
the  mind,  as  a  distinct  ground  of  the  agrei*ablene:»s  of  objects  from  the  other 
two  mentioned  before,  viz.,  the  apparent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
objects  viewtnl,  and  the  manner  of  the  view ;  perha|)s  if  we  strictly  consider  the 
matter,  the  dilferent  temper  and  state  of  the  mind  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the 
agreeab]ent»ss  of  o!>jects,  any  other  way  than  its  it  mak(S  the  objects  themselves 
appear  differently  beautiful  or  deformed,  having  apparent  pleasure  or  pain 
Attending  them ;  and  as  it  occasions  the  maimer  of  the  view  to  be  different, 
caases  the  idea  of  beauty  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or 
km  lively. 

However,  I  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  volition,  in  no  one  instance  that 
CaO  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  explained.  The  choice  of  the  mind  never  departs  from  that 
which  at  that  tune,  and  W  h  respect  to  the  direct  and  immediate  objects  of 
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that  decision  of  the  mind,  appears  most  agreeable  and  pleasing,  all  things  coi^ 
sidered.  If  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Will  are  a  man's  o'^n  actions,  then 
those  actions  which  appear  most  agreeable  to  him  he  wills.  If  it  be  now  mos*. 
agreeable  to  him,  all  things  considered,  to  walk,  then  he  wills  to  walk.  If  it 
be  now,  upon  the  whole  of  what  at  present  appears  to  him,  most  agreeable  to 
speak,  then  he  chooses  to  speak  :  if  it  suits  him  best  to  keep  silence,  then  he 
chooses  to  keep  silence.  There  is  scarcely  a  pla'mer  and  more  universal  dictate 
of  the  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  dian  that,  when  men  act  voluntarily, 
and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  suits  them  best,  or  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that  they  do  what  they  please,  or  what  please? 
them,  but  yet  do  not  do  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
Jiey  do  what  thej-  please,  but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  tha' 
they  do  what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  do  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  Will  alwa)*s  follows 
the  last  clictate  of  the  understanding.  But  then  the  understanding  must  be  taken 
in  a  large  sense,  as  including  the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension, 
and  not  merely  what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.  II  by  the  dictate  of  the 
understandinir  Is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be  best  or  most  for  the  person's 
ha}>piness,  talcing  in  the  whole  of  his  duration,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Will  alwaj^s 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite 
a  ditferent  matter  from  things  appearing  now  most  agreeable ;  all  things  being 
put  together  which  pertain  to  the  mind^s  present  perceptions,  apprehensions  or 
ideas,  in  any  respect.  Although  that  dictate  of  reason,  when  it  takes  place,  is 
one  thinc^  that  is  put  into  the  scales,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  that  has 
concern  m  the  compound  influence  which  moves  and  induces  the  Will  ;  and  is 
one  thine:  that  is  to  be  considered  in  estimatinpj  the  degree  of  that  appearance 
of  poo(r  which  the  Will  always  follows  ;  eitlier  as  having  its  influence  added 
to  other  thincfs,  or  subducted  from  them.  When  it  concurs  with  other  things, 
then  its  weitrht  is  added  to  them,  as  put  into  the  same  scale  ;  but  when  it 
is  against  them,  it  is  as  a  weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  where  it  resists  th 
influence  of  other  things :  yet  its  resistance  is  often  overcome  by  their  greater 
weight,  and  so  the  act  of  the  Will  is  determined  in  opposition  to  it 

The  things  which  I  have  said,  may,  I  hope,  sen-e  in  some  measure,  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  position  I  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  riz., 
that  the  Mill  is  alwa>'s  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  by  that  view  of 
the  mind  which  has  the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  volition. 
But  whether  I  have  bc»en  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the  thing  wherein  consists 
the  strength  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  my  failing  in  this  will  not  overthrow  the 
position  itsi*lf ;  which  carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  the  thing 
of  chief  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  easuing  discourse :  and  the  truth  of  it, 
I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness,  before  I  have  finished  what  1  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  human  liberty. 


SECTION    III. 


Concerning  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Necessity,  Impossibility,  Inability,  d:c^  and 

of  Cootingeoce. 

The  words  necessary,  imposnble,  &c,  are  abundantly  used  m  oootroversitt 
about  Free  Will  and  moral  agency  ;  and  therefore  the  sense  in  which  thev  an 
ysed,  should  be  clearly  underwood 
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Here  I  might  say,  that  a  thing  is  then  said  to  be  necessar}-,  when  it  must  he 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  would  not  properly  be  a  definilion  of  Neces- 
sity, or  an  explanation  of  the  word,  any  more  than  if  1  explained  the  word  invst^ 
by  there  being  a  necessity.  The  words  musij  can,  and  cannot,  need  explication, 
as  much  as  the  words  necessary  and  impossible  ;  excepting;  that  the  former  are 
words  that  children  commonly  use,  and  know  something  of  the  meaning  of  earlier 
than  the  latter. 

The  word  necessary^  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  relative  teim  ;  and 
relates  to  some  supposed  opposition  made  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  spoken 
of,  which  is  overcome,  or  proves  in  vain  to  hinder  or  alter  it.  That  is  necessar}-, 
in  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will  be,  notwithstand- 
ing all  supposable  opposition.  To  say,  that  a  ihini^  is  necessary,  is  the  same 
thmg  as  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  l)e  :  but  the  word  impossible 
is  manifestly  a  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  siip[)oseil  power  exerted  to 
bring  a  thing  to  pass,  which  is  insufficient  for  the  elfcct  ;  as  the  word  unable  is 
relative,  and  has  relation  to  ability  or  endeavor  which  is  insufficient ;  and  as  the 
word  irresistible  is  relative,  and  has  alwaj's  reference  to  resistance  which  is 
made,  or  may  be  made  to  some  force  or  power  tending  to  an  elfect,  and  is  insuf- 
ficient to  withstand  the  power  or  hinder  the  eli'ect.  The  common  notion  of 
necessity  and  impossibility  implies  something  that  frustrates  endeavor  or  desire. 

Here  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Things  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  general,  wliich  are  or  will  be  notwith- 
standing any  supposable  opposition  from  us  or  oilurs,  or  from  whatever  quarter. 
But  things  are  said  to  be  necessar)'  to  us,  which  are  or  will  be  notwithstanding 
all  opposition  supposable  in  the  case  from  us.  The  same  may  be  obsiTVcd  ojf 
the  word  impossibtey  and  other  such  like  terms. 

2.  These  terras  necessary,  impossible,  iVrc>/> '/'»/«.  iVc.,do  espeeiajly  belonir 
U)  the  controversy  about  hberty  and  moral  airtm  \,  as  um-<1  in  the  lattir  (»!"  the 
two  senses  now  mentioned,  viz.,  as  necessarj*  or  iiiip<»Nvible  to  us,  an<l  with  rela- 
tion to  any  supposable  opposition  or  endeavor  of  (»urs. 

3.  As  the  word  Necessity  in  its  vulgar  and  eoiamon  use,  is  relative,  and 
has  alwap  reference  to  some  supposable  insuilirit  nt  opposition  ;  so  when  we 
Rpeak  of  any  tiling  as  necessary  to  us,  it  is  with  relation  to  some  sup)M)sable 
op|)osition  of  our  Wills,  or  some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  tlie  con- 
trary ;  for  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  an  event,  any  otherwise  than 
as  we  voluntarily  oppose  it  Things  are  said  to  l>e  what  masi  be,  or  necessarily 
are,  as  to  us,  when  they  are,  or  will  be,  thouixh  we  desire  or  endeavor  the 
contrary,  or  try  to  prevent  or  remove  their  exi>tt  nee  :  but  such  opjK>sition  ol 
ours  alwa^'s  either  consists  in,  or  implies,  opposition  of  our  Wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  \'ulgarly  used,  are 
used  and  accepted  in  this  manner.  A  thing  b  s«iid  to  be  necessar) ,  wlien  we 
cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  we  will.  So  any  tlun^  is  said  to  be  im|x>ssible 
to  us,  when  we  would  do  it,  or  would  have  it  brou^lit  to  pass,  and  endeavor 
it ;  or  at  least  may  be  supposed  to  desire  and  seek  it ;  but  all  our  desires  and 
endeavors  are,  or  would  be  vain.  And  that  is  sa'ui  to  be  irresistible,  which 
overcomes  all  our  opposition,  resistance,  and  endeavors  to  tlie  contrar)'.  And 
we  are  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  sup|X)s<ible  desires  and  endeav* 
oiB  to  do  it  are  insufficient 

We  are  accustomed,  in  the  common  use  of  language,  to  applf  and  under* 
stand  these  phrases  in  this  sense  ;  we  grow  up  with  such  a  naoit ;  which  by 
the  daily  use  of  these  terms,  m  sudi  a  sense,  from  our  childhood,  becomes  fixed 
and  settlefl ;  so  that  the  idea  of  a  relation  to  asup|xised  will,  desire  and  endeavor 
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of  ours,  is  strongly  connected  with  these  terms,  and  naturally  excited  in  oui 
minds,  whenever  we  hear  the  words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are 
so  united  and  associated,  that  they  unavoidably  go  together  ;  one  suggests  the 
other,  and  carries  the  other  with  it,  and  never  can  be  separated  as  long  as  w* 
live.  And  if  we  use  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense,  yet,  unless  wc 
are  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary,  we  shall  insensibly  slide  into  the  vulfirar 
use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  wonls  in  a  very  inconsistent  manner :  this  habit- 
ual connection  of  ideas  will  deceive  and  confound  us  in  our  reasonings  and 
discourses,  wherein  we  pretend  to  use  these  terms  in  that  manner,  as  terms  of  art 

4.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  when  these  terms  vicessary^ 
impossible,  irresistible,  unable,  &c.,  are  used  in  cases  wherein  no  opposition,  oi 
insufficient  will  or  endeavor,  is  supposed,  or  can  be  supposed,  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  suj)posal  case  itself  excludes  and  denies  any  such  opposition,  will 
or  endeavor,  these  terms  are  then  not  used  in  their  proper  signification,  but 
quite  l>eside  their  use  in  common  speech.  The  reason  is  manifest ;  namely,  that 
in  such  cases  we  cannot  use  the  words  with  reference  to  a  supposable  oppo- 
sition, will  or  endeavor.  And  therefore,  if  any  man  uses  these  tenns  in  such 
cases,  he  either  uses  them  nonsensically,  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their 
original  and  proper  meaning.  As  for  instance ;  if  a  man  should  affirm  after 
this  manner,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man,  and  what  must  be,  that  a  man 
should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice,  during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to 
vice;  and  that  it  is  a  thins:  imjxxssible  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise than  that  he  should  have  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice  continues ;  such 
a  man  would  use  the  tenns  must,  irresistible,  &c.,  with  perfect  insignificance 
and  nonseuM* ;  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  common  use  ;  which  is 
with  retin  lire,  as  h;is  been  obs<»ned,  to  supposable  opposition,  unwillingness 
and  resist t»n<'e  ;  whereas,  here,  the  very  supposition  excludes  and  denies  any 
such  thintr  •  f<^r  the  ease  su})j>ased  is  that  of  beins:  willing  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  tVom  what  has  l)i*ensaid,  that  these  terms  necesi^arj/,  iviposstble^ 
&c,  are  ot'ten  use«l  by  philosophers  and  metaph^-sicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse 
from  their  common  use  and  ori^nal  signification  :  for  they  apply  them  to  many 
cases  in  which  no  opposition  is  supposed  or  supposable.  Thus  they  use  them 
with  respect  to  God's  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  there 
was  no  other  Ixing  but  He :  so  with  regard  to  many  of  the  dispositions  ano 
acts  of  the  Divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving  himself,  his  loving  righteousness, 
hating  sin,  &c  So  they  apply  these  terms  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations 
and  actions  of  createtl  intellig€»nt  beinirs,  angek  and  men  ;  wherein  all  oppo- 
sition of  the  Will  is  shut  out  and  denied,  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Metaphpical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  different  from  their 
•^rtainty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certaintj*  of  knowledge,  but  the  certainty 
that  is  in  things  themselves,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  know- 
ledge of  them ;  or  that  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
proposition  which  affirms  them. 

What  Is  sometimes  given  as  the  definition  of  philosophical  Necessity,  namely, 
that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  or  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  fails 
of  being  a  proper  explanation  of  it,  on  two  accounts  :  first,  the  words  can^  or 
eannoi^  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  A^ecessity  ;  and  the  former  may 
as  well  be  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the  latter  by  the  fonncr.  Thus,  if  any  one 
•deed  us  what  we  mean,  when  we  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  we  might  explain 
ouraelTes  by  8a}'ing,  we  mean,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well  as  explain 
Neccwit}',  by  saying,  it  is  that  br  which  a  thmg  cannot  but  be.  And  secondly, 
ibis  definition  is  liable  to  the  forementioned  great  inconvenience :  the  words 
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cannot^  or  vnahhy  are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted,  or 
that  may  be  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thing  spoken  of;  to  which,  as  I  Have  now 
abser\*ed;  the  word  JVccessityj  as  used  by  philosophers,  has  no  reference. 

Philosophiral  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full  and  fixed  connec- 
tion between  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposirion, 
which  aflSnns  something  to  be  true.  WTien  there  is  such  a  connection,  then 
the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessarj',  in  a  philosophical  sense ; 
whether  any  opposition,  or  contrary'  effort  be  supposed,  or  supposable  in  the 
case,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  which  alfinns 
the  exis*.  ?nce  of  any  thing,  either  substance,  qualitj*,  act  or  circumstance,  have  a 
full  and  certain  connection,  then  the  existence  or  being  of  tliat  thing  is  said  to 
be  necessar}-  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  And  m  this  sense  I  use  the  word  JSTeccsHty^ 
in  the  following  discourse,  when  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  Necessity  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  libertj-. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  existence  of 
something,  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain  connection  several  wa}-s. 

( 1.)  *rhey  may  have  a  full  and  perfect  connection  in  and  of  themselves ; 
because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross  absurdity-,  to  suppose  them 
not  connectetl.  Thus  many  things  are  necessary  in  their  own  nature.  So 
the  eternal  existence  of  being,  generally  considered,  b  necessary  in  itself;  because 
it  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  deny  the  existence  of  being  in 
general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  universal  nothing ;  and  is  as  it  were 
the  sum  of  all  contradictions ;  as  might  be  shown,  if  this  were  a  proper  j)]acc 
for  it.  So  God's  infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessar)'.  So  it  is  necrssary 
in  its  own  nature,  that  two  and  two  should  be  four  ;  and  it  is  necessar}',  tliat  all 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference  should  l)c 
equal.  It  is  necessary*,  fit  and  suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  th^y 
would  that  they  should  do  to  them.  So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  are  necessarj*  in  themselves ;  the  subject  antl  predicate  of  the 
proposition  which  affinns  them,  are  perfectly  connected  of  themselves. 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  the  existence  of  something,  may  be  fixed  and  matle  certam,  because  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  already  come  to  pass ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  l»ef*n  ; 
and  so  has  as  it  were  made  sure  of  existence.  And  therefore,  the  proposition 
which  atfinns  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may  by  tliis  means  ti?  made 
certain,  and  necessarily  and  unalterably  true.  The  past  event  has  fixe<l  and 
decided  the  matter,  as  to  its  existence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that 
existence  should  be  truly  predicated  of  it.  Thus  the  existence  of  whatever  is 
already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessary ;  it  is  become  impossible  it 
should  be  other>rLse  than  true,  that  such  a  thing  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affinns  something  to 
be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connection  consequentially;  and  so  the 
existence  of  the  thing  may  be  consequentially  necessary ;  as  it  may  be  surely 
anfi  firmly  conn<*cte<l  with  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the  fonner 
respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connected  ^lith  that  which  is 
abe^lutely  neressar>'  in  its  own  nature,  or  with  something  which  has  already 
receivfd  and  ma<le  sure  of  existence.  This  Necessity  lies  in,  or  may  be  explained 
fay  tlie  connection  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another.  Things  which 
nrt  perfcctiy  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary,  ure  neccssaiy 
themselves,  \(y  a  Necessity-  of  consequence. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  things  wUdi  tre  future,  or  which  wjD 
hereafter  begin  to  be,  which  can  be  said  ce  be  necessar}*,  are  necessary  only  in 
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of  ours,  is  strongly  connected  with  these  terras,  and  naturally  excited  in  oat 
minds,  whenever  we  hear  the  words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are 
so  united  and  associated,  that  they  unavoidably  go  together  ;  one  suggests  the 
other,  and  carries  the  other  with  it,  and  never  can  be  separated  as  long  as  w* 
live.  And  if  we  use  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense,  yet,  unless  wc 
are  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary,  we  shall  insensibly  slide  into  the  vulfirar 
use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words  in  a  veiy  inconsistent  manner :  this  habit- 
ual conntTtion  of  ideas  will  deceive  and  confound  us  in  our  reasonings  and 
discourses,  wherein  we  pretend  to  use  these  terms  in  that  manner,  as  terms  of  art 

4.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  when  these  terms  tncessary^ 
impossible^  irresistible,  unable^  &c.,  are  used  in  cases  wherein  no  opposition,  or 
insufficient  will  or  endeavor,  is  supposed,  or  can  be  supposed,  but  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  suj^poseil  case  itself  excludes  and  denies  any  such  opposition,  will 
or  endeavor,  these  terms  are  then  not  used  in  their  proper  signification,  but 
quite  In.'side  their  use  in  common  speech.  The  reason  is  manifest ;  namely,  that 
in  such  cases  we  cannot  use  the  words  with  reference  to  a  supposable  oppo- 
sition, will  or  endeavor.  And  therefore,  if  any  man  uses  these  tenns  in  such 
cases,  he  either  uses  them  nonsensically,  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their 
original  and  proper  nuaninp^.  As  for  instance ;  if  a  man  should  affirm  after 
this  manner,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man,  and  what  must  be,  that  a  man 
should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice,  during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to 
vice ;  and  that  it  is  a  thin<j  iin)X)ssible  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise than  that  he  should  have  this  c!ioice,so  long  as  this  choice  continues ;  such 
a  man  would  us<»  the  tenns  musty  irresistible,  &c.,  with  perfect  insignificance 
and  nonM'UM* ;  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  common  use  ;  which  is 
with  rrft-n  rice,  as  h;is  been  obsened,  to  supposable  ojiposition,  unwillingness 
and  n-^i^ti»?!r«.» ;  whereas,  here,  the  verj*  supposition  excludes  and  denies  any 
such  thihiT  :  for  the  case  su})jK)sed  is  that  of  being  willing  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  iK-ensaid,  that  these  tenns  neces^ar^,  impossible^ 
&c,  are  often  useil  by  philosophers  and  raetaph>*sicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse 
from  their  common  use  and  original  signification  :  for  they  apply  them  to  many 
cases  in  which  no  opposition  is  supposed  or  supposable.  Thus  they  use  them 
wth  respect  to  GocPs  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  there 
was  no  other  Ixing  but  He :  so  with  regard  to  many  of  the  dispositions  ano 
acts  of  the  Divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving  himself,  his  loving  righteousness, 
hating  sin,  &,c.  So  they  apply  these  terms  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations 
and  actions  of  createtl  intc*lligent  beinifs,  angek  and  men  ;  wherein  all  oppo- 
sition of  the  Will  is  shut  out  and  denied,  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Mdaphpical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  different  from  their 
•^rtaintj*.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certaintj*  of  knowledge,  but  the  certainty 
that  is  in  things  themselves,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  know- 
ledge of  them ;  or  that  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
proposition  which  affirms  them. 

What  Is  sometimes  given  as  the  definition  of  philosophical  Necessity,  namely, 
that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  or  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherM'ise,  fails 
of  being  a  proper  explanation  of  it,  on  two  accounts :  first,  the  words  can^  or 
eannoi^  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  J\rec€ssity  ;  and  the  former  may 
as  well  be  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the  latter  b>'  the  former.  Thus,  if  any  one 
•deed  us  what  we  mean,  when  we  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  we  might  explain 
oursehres  by  8a}'ing,  we  mean,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well  as  explain 
Keccwity,  by  saying,  it  is  that  hj  which  a  thmg  cannot  but  be.  And  secondly, 
ibis  definitjon  Is  liable  to  the  forementioned  great  inconvenience :  the  words 
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eannoty  or  vnahhy  are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted,  ot 
that  may  be  exerteil,  in  order  to  the  thing  spoken  of;  to  which,  as  I  Have  now 
abser\ed.  the  word  Necessity ^  as  used  by  philosophers,  has  no  reference. 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  notfiinff  else  than  the  full  and  fixed  connec- 
tion between  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition, 
which  aflSrras  something  to  be  true.  WTien  there  is  such  a  connection,  then 
the  thing  atfirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessar}',  in  a  philosophical  sense ; 
whether  any  opposition,  or  contrary  effort  be  supposed,  or  supposable  in  the 
case,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  which  alfinns 
the  exist  ?nce  of  any  thing,  either  substance,  qualitj',  act  or  circumstance,  have  a 
full  and  certain  connection,  then  the  existence  or  being  of  that  thing  is  said  to 
be  necessar}'  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  And  m  this  sense  I  use  the  word  JSTeccsnti/y 
in  the  following  discourse,  when  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  Necessity  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  libert)*. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  existence  of 
somethinjr,  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain  connection  several  wa)-s. 

(1.)  They  may  have  a  full  and  perfect  connection  in  and  of  themselves; 
because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross  absurdity-,  to  supi)ose  them 
not  connectetl.  Thus  many  things  are  necessary  in  their  o^vn  nature.  So 
the  eternal  existence  of  being,  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  itself;  btrause 
it  would  be  in  itself  tlie  greatest  absurdity,  to  deny  the  existence  of  being  in 
general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  universal  nothing  ;  and  is  as  it  were 
the  sura  of  all  contradictions ;  as  might  be  shown,  if  this  were  a  proper  }>lacc 
for  it.  So  God's  infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessary.  So  it  is  necessary 
in  its  own  nature,  that  two  and  two  should  be  foiu- ;  and  it  is  necessar}-,  tliat  all 
riirht  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference  should  l)c 
equal.  It  is  mcessarv,  fit  and  suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  tiny 
would  that  they  should  do  to  them.  So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe- 
matical truth'^  are  necessarj-  in  themselves ;  the  subject  ami  predicate  of  the 
proposition  which  affirms  them,  are  perfectly  connected  of  themselves. 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  the  existence  of  someth'mg,  may  be  fixed  and  made  certam,  because  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  already  come  to  pass ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  l»een  ; 
and  so  has  as  it  were  made  sure  of  existence.  And  therefore,  the  proposition 
which  atfinns  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may  by  this  means  be  niade 
certain,  and  necessarily  and  unalterably  true.  The  past  event  has  fixeil  and 
decided  the  matter,  us  to  its  existence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that 
existence  should  be  truly  predicated  of  it.  Thus  the  existence  of  whatever  is 
already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessary ;  it  is  become  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  such  a  thine:  nas  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  something  to 
be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connection  consequentially;  and  so  the 
existence  of  the  thing  may  be  consequentially  necessary ;  as  it  may  be  surely 
and  firmly  connectetl  \nth  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the  fonner 
respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connected  ^iith  that  which  is 
abe^lutely  neressar>*  in  its  own  nature,  or  with  something  which  has  already 
received  anfl  ma<le  sure  of  existence.  This  Necessity  lies  in,  or  may  be  explained 
fay  tlie  connection  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another.  Things  which 
ve  perfectly  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary,  are  neccssaiy 
themsehres,  by  a  Necessity  of  consequence. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  things  wUdi  are  future,  or  which  wjD 
hereafter  begin  to  be,  which  can  be  said  ce  be  necessary,  are  necessary  only  in 
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this  last  way.  Their  existence  is  not  necessary  in  itself ;  for  if  so^  they  alwa^^s 
would  have  existed.  Nor  is  their  existence  become  necessary  by  being  made 
sure,  by  being  already  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  the  only  way  that  any  thinsT 
that  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  is  or  can  be  necessary,  is  by  a  connection  with 
something  that  is  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is,  or 
has  been  ;  so  that  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certainly  follows.  And 
this  also  is  the  only  way  that  all  thin^  past,  excepting  those  which  were  from 
eternity,  could  be  necessary  before  they  came  to  pass,  or  could  come  to  pass 
necessarily ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any  effect  or  event,  or  any 
tiling  whatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or  will  have  a  beginning,  has  come  into 
being  necessarily,  or  will  hereafter  necessarily  exist.  And  therefore  this  is  the 
Necessity  which  especially  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts  of  the  Will. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  in  these  controversies,  further  to  observe  concerning 
metaph}-sical  Necessity,  that  (aijreeably  to  the  distinction  before  observed  oi 
Necessity,  as  ^nilgarly  understood)  things  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  necessary, 
either  with  a  general  or  particular  Necessity.  The  existence  of  a  thing  may  be  said 
to  be  necessary  with  a  general  Necessity,  when  all  things  whatsoever  being 
considered,  there  is  a  foundation  for  certainty  of  its  existence ;  or  when  in  the 
most  general  and  universal  view  of  things,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition,  which  affirms  its  existence,  would  appear  with  an  infallible  con- 
nection. 

An  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  Iki  neoessar}'  with  a 
particular  necessity,  or  with  regan!  to  a  particular  person,  thinir,  or  time,  when 
nothing  that  can  be  taken  into  coasideration,  in  or  about  that  person,  thing,  or 
time,  alters  the  case  at  all,  as  to  the  certainty  of  ihut  event,  or  the  existence  of 
that  thing  ;  or  can  be  of  any  account  at  all,  in  dtlerminiji<4  the  inrallihility  of 
the  connection  of  the  subject  and  prttlicate  in  the  proposition  which  ainrms  the 
existence  of  the  thing  ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  or  thinir,  at  least  at 
that  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessar}-  with  a  Necessity  that  is  most 
universal  and  absolute.  Thus  there  are  many  thini^  that  happen  to  particular 
persons,  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  and  in  the  existence  of  which  no  will  of 
theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at  that  time ;  which,  whether  they  are  necessary 
or  not,  with  regard  to  things  in  general,  yet  are  necessar}*  to  them,  and  with 
rejranl  to  any  volition  of  theirs  at  that  time  ;  as  they  prevent  all  acts  of  the 
will  about  the  affair.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  this  olisonation  to  parti- 
cular instances  in  the  followinij  discourse.  Whether  the  same  thin'js  that  are 
necessarj'  with  a  particuLir  Necessity,  be  not  also  necessary  with  a  ijeneral 
Necessitj',  may  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  it 
alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  use  of  this  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  Neci^ity. 

These  things  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the  tenns  neccxsary  and 
necessity^  as  terms  of  art,  and  as  of\en  used  by  roetaphpicians,  and  controversial 
writers  in  divinitv,  in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than  thel»' 
original  meaning  m  common  lanccuage,  which  was  before  explained 

What  has  been  said  to  show  the  meanins^  of  the  terms  necessary  and  »ifc«- 
rify,  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explainint^  of  the  opposite  terms  impossible  and 
tmpossibiliiy.  For  there  is  no  difference,  but  only  tlie  latter  are  negative,  and 
the  former  positive.  Impossibility  is  the  same  as  negative  Necessity,  or  a 
Necesaty  that  a  thin^  sboold  not  be.  And  it  is  used  as  a  tenn  of  art  in  a  like 
diTersity  from  the  original  and  vulgar  meaning  with  Necessity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  oonoeniing  the  words  unable  and  inabUiiy.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  these  terms,  in  their  original  and  common  use,  have 
relatif m  to  will  and  codeavor,  as  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insufficient  fiir 
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fre  hnnging  to  pass  the  thing  willed  and  endeavored.  But  as  these  terms  arc 
often  us«l  by  philosophers  and  divines,  especially  writers  en  controversies  about 
free  will,  they  are  used  in  a  quite  different,  and  far  more  extensive  sense,  aiid  are 
applied  to  many  castas  wherein  no  will  or  endeavor  for  the  bringing  of  the  thing 
to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supix)sed,  but  is  actually  denied  and  excluded  m  the  nature 
of  the  cas& 

As  the  words  necessary^  impossible^  unaJUey  &c.,  are  used  by  polemic 
writers,  in  a  sense  divei-se  from  their  common  signification,  the  like  has  hap- 
pened to  the  tcim  contingent.  Any  thing  is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come 
to  pass  by  chanr«  or  accident,  in  the  original  meaning  of  such  words,  when  lis 
connection  with  its  causes  or  antecedents,  according  to  the  established  course 
of  thmgs,  is  not  discerned ;  and  so  is  what  we  have  no  means  of  the  foresight  of. 
And  especially  is  any  thing  said  to  be  contingent  or  accidental  with  regard  to 
iSy  when  any  thing  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  concerned  in,  as  occasions  or 
subjects,  without  our  foreknowledge,  and  beside  our  design  and  scope. 

But  the  word  contingent  is  abundantlv  used  in  a  very  different  sense ;  not 
for  that  whose  connection  with  the  series  of  things  we  cannot  discern,  so  as  to 
foresee  the  event,  but  for  something  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground 
or  reason,  with  which  its  existence  has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection. 


SECTION    IV 
Of  the  Distinction  of  Natural  and  Moral  Necessity,  and  Inabih'ty. 

That  Necessity  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  in  an  infallible  con- 
nection of  thi*  things  siirnifini  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as 
intelligent  beings  are  the  subjects  of  it,  is  distinguished  into  moral  and  natural 
Necessity. 

I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inquire  whether  this  distinction  be  a  proper  and 
perfect  distinction ;  but  shall  only  explain  how  these  two  sorts  of  Necessity  are 
understood,  as  the  terms  are  sometmies  used,  and  as  they  are  used  in  the 
following  discourse. 

The  phrase,  moral  Necessity,  is  used  variously ;  sometimes  it  is  used  for  a 
Necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we  say,  a  man  is  under  Necessit}*,  when  he 
is  under  bonds  of  duty  and  conscience,  which  he  cannot  be  discharged  from.  So 
the  word  Necessity  is  often  used  for  great  obligation  in  point  of  interest 
Sometimes  by  moral  Necessit)-  is  meant  that  apparent  connection  of  things, 
which  is  the  ground  of  moral  evidence ;  and  so  is  distinguished  from  absolute 
Necessity,  or  that  sure  connection  of  things,  that  is  a  foimdation  for  infallible 
certainty.  In  this  sense,  moral  Necessity  signifies  much  the  same  as  that  high 
degree  of  probability,  which  is  ordinarily  sufbcient  to  satisf}*,  and  be  relied  upon 
by  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  beha>ior  in  the  world,  as  they  would  consult 
their  own  safety  and  interest,  and  treat  others  properly  as  members  of  society. 
And  sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  Necessity  of  connection  and 
consequence,  which  arises  from  such  moral  causes,  as  the  strength  of  inclination, 
or  motives,  and  the  connection  which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these, 
and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions.  And  it  b  m  this  sense,  that  I  use  the 
phrase,  moral  Jfecessily^  m  the  folk>wing  discourse. 

By  natural  Necessity,  as  applied  to  men,  I  mean  such  Necessity  as  men  are 
under  throueh  the  force  of  natural  causes;  as  distinguished  from  what  are 
callnl  moral  causes,  such  as  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  moral 
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motives  and  inducements.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances,  are  tbe 
subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  Necessity ;  they  feel  pain  when  their  boilies 
are  wounded ;  they  see  the  objects  presented  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when 
their  eyes  are  opened ;  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  ot  certain  propositions,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  are  understood ;  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  black  is 
not  white,  tliat  two  parallel  lines  can  never  cross  one  another  ;  so  by  a  natural 
Necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards,  when  there  is  notliing  to  support 
them. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  concerning  these  two  kinds  of 
Necessity. 

I.  Moral  Necessity  may  be  as  absolute,  as  natural  Necessity.  That  is,  the 
effect  may  be  as  perf«*ctly  connected  with  its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural  necessary 
effect  is  wit-i  its  natural  cause.  Whether  the  Will  in  ever}'  case  is  necessarily 
determined  by  tlie  strongest  motive,  or  whether  the  Will  ever  makes  any 
resistance  to  such  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose  the  stroncjtsl  present  inclination, 
or  not:  if  that  matter  should  be  controverted,  yet  I  sup|Kise  none  will  deny, 
bu^  that«  in  some  cases,  a  pre>ious  bias  and  inclination,  or  tlit*  motive  presentefi, 
may  be  so  powerful,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  may  be  certainly  and  indissolubly 
connected  therewith.  WTien  motives  or  previous  biases  are  verj*  strong,  all 
will  allow  tlmt  there  is  some  difficulty  in  going  against  them.  And  if  they 
were  yet  stmnirer,  the  difficult)'  would  be  still  greater.  And  therefore,  if  more 
were  still  added  to  their  strength,  to  a  certain  decree,  it  would  make  the 
difticulty  so  great,  that  it  would  be  wholly  inipossiblc  to  j>uniH»nnt  it ;  *vt  tins 
plain  reason,  because  whatever  power  men  may  be  supiKAeii  to  nave  to  mr* 
mount  diflicukies,  yet  that  po>*er  is  not  infinite  ;  and  so  iroes  unx  lieyond  ( ertain 
limits.  If  a  man  can  surmount  ten  degrees  of  ditlit  uhy  of  this  kind  with 
twenty  deirrees  of  strength,  because  the  degrees  of  strt  iiL'th  are  beyond  the 
degrees  of  diificulty ;  yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increasetl  to  thiity,  or  a  hundred,  or 
a  thousfind  degrees,  and  his  stren^lii  not  also  increaM«l,  his  Mrenirth  will  be 
wholly  insuilicient  to  surmount  the  difficulty.  As  tlierelore  it  must  ha  allowed, 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thin^  as  a  sure  and  perfect  conneition  between  moral 
causes  and  ellects ;  so  tliis  on^*  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral  Necessity. 
2.  When  I  use  this  distinction  of  moral  and  natural  Necessity,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any  thing  comes  to  paxs  by  the  former  kind  of 
Necessity,  the  nature  of  things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latter* 
I  do  not  mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  moral  habit  f)r  motive  is  so  strong, 
tliat  the  act  of  the  Will  infallibly  follo^*s,  this  is  not  ow  inir  to  the  nature  of 
things.  I)ut  these  are  the  names  that  these  two  kinds  of  NiH'4'ssity  have  usually 
been  called  by;  and  tht^  must  be  distinguished  by  some  n«unes  or  oilier;  for 
there  is  a  distinction  or  difference  between  them,  that  is  very  important  in  its 
consequences ;  which  difference  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  con* 
ncction,  as  in  the  two  terms  connected  The  cause  with  which  tlie  effect  b 
connected,  is  of  a  particular  kind,  viz.,  that  which  is  of  moral  nature ;  cither 
some  previous  habitual  disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibittti  to  the  understand* 
ing.  And  the  eifect  is  also  of  a  particular  kind  ;  lieintr  likewise  of  a  moral 
nature;  consisting  in  some  inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul  or  voluntaiy 
tction. 

I  suppose,  that  Necessity  which  b  called  natural,  in  distinction  from  moral 
necessity,  is  so  called,  because  mere  nature^  as  the  word  is  rulgarly  used,  is 
concerned,  without  any  thing  of  cAotce.  The  word  nature  is  often  used  in 
opposition  to  choice ;  not  beonae  nature  has  indeed  never  anj  band  in  our 
CDoice;  but  this  probably  comes  )o  pass  by  means  that  we  first  get  our  notion 
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of  nature  from  that  discernible  and  obvious  course  of  events,  which  we  observe 
in  many  things  that  our  choice  has  no  concern  in ;  and  especially  in  the  material 
world  ;  whicn,  in  very  many  parts  of  it,  we  easily  peiceive  to  be  in  a  settled 
course ;  the  stated  order  and  maimer  of  succession  being  very*  apparent.  But 
where  we  do  not  readily  discern  the  rule  and  connection,  (though  there  be  a 
connection,  according  to  an  established  law,  truly  takins:  place,)  we  signify  the 
manner  of  event  by  some  other  name.  Even  in  many  things  which  are  seen  in 
the  material  and  inanimate  world,  which  do  not  discernibly  and  obviously  come 
to  pass  according  to  any  settled  course,  men  do  not  call  the  manner  of  tlie  event 
by  tlie  name  of  wo/wre,  but  by  such  names  as  accident,  chance,  contivgcnce,  &c. 
So  men  make  a  distinction  between  nature  and  choice ;  as  though  \hvy  were 
completely  and  universally  distinct  Whereas,  1  suppose  none  will  deny  but 
that  choice,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  nature,  as  truly  as  other  events. .  But 
the  dependence  and  connection  between  acts  of  volition  or  choice,  and  their 
causes,  according  to  established  laws,  is  not  so  sensible  am!  obvious.  And  we 
observe  that  choice  is  as  it  were  a  new  principle  of  motion  and  action,  different 
from  that  established  law  and  order  of  things  which  is  most  obvious,  that  is 
seen  especially  in  corporeal  and  sensible  things ;  and  also  the  choice  often 
inter|>oses,  interrupts  and  alters  tlie  chain  of  events  in  these  external  objects, 
and  causes  them  to  proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do,  if  let  alone,  and  left 
to  go  on  accoiding  to  the  laws  of  motion  among  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
poken  of  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  motion  entirely  <listinct  from  nature,  and 
properly  set  in  opposition  to  it.  Names  being  coiuinonly  given  to  ihinjrs, 
accordmg  to  what  is  most  obvious,  and  is  suggested  by  what  appears  to  tlie 
senses  without  reflection  and  research. 

3.  It  must  be  ob^erved,  that  in  what  has  Invn  explained,  as  signified  by  the 
name  of  moral  Necessity,  the  word  Neressily  is  not  used  according  to  the 
original  design  and  meaning  of  the  word ;  for,  as  w;ls  (>l)scrved  btlnre,  such 
ienns,  necessary,  impossible,  irresistibie,  &c.,  in  common  speech,  and  their  most 
proper  sense,  are  always  relative ;  having  reference  to  some  supposable 
voluntary  opposition  or  endeavor,  tliat  is  insuflicient.  But  no  such  opposition, 
or  contrary  will  and  endeavor,  is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity ; 
which  is  a  certainty  of  the  incliniition  and  will  itself;  which  does  not 
admit  of  tlie  supposition  of  a  will  Ut  (.;>pose  and  n-s'ist  it.  For  it  is  absurd 
to  sup})Ose  the  same  mdividual  will  to  oppose  itself,  in  its  present  act ;  or  the 
present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and  resisting  present  choice ;  as  absurd  as  it  is 
to  talk  of  two  contrary  motions,  in  the  same  moving  bo<iy,  at  the  same  lime. 
And  therefore  the  verv  case  supp<ised  never  admits  of  any  trial  whether  an 
opposing  or  resisting  will  can  overcome  tii'is  Necessity. 

What  has  been  said  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity,  may  serve  to  explain 
what  is  intended  by  natural  and  moral  Inability.  We  are  said  to  be  naturally 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will,  because  what  is  most  com- 
ihonly  called  nalure  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some  impeding  defect  or 
obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will,  either  in  the  faculty  of  underKtanding,  con- 
stitution of  body,  or  external  objects.  Moral  Inability  consists  not  in  any  of 
lliese  things  ;  but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination,  or  tlie  strengtli  of  a  contrary 
inclination,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives  in  view,  to  induce  and  excite  the  act 
of  the  will,  or  the  strength  of  apparent  motives  to  the  contrary'.  Or  both  these 
may  be  resolved  bto  one ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  ttiat  moral  Inability 
iy>usists  in  the  opposition  or  want  of  inclination.  For  when  a  person  is  unable  to 
%  ill  or  choose  such  a  thing,  through  a  defect  of  motives,  or  pre\*alence  of  contraiy 
motives,  it  is  tlie  sau«  thing  as  his  being  unable  tlkTOUgh  the  want  of  anindinatioo, 
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or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  in  such  circumstances,  and  under  the 
influence  of  such  views. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this  moral  Inability.  A  woman  of  great  honor  and 
chastity  may  have  a  moral  Inabilitj-  to  prostitute  herself  to  her  slave.  A  child  of 
great  love  and  duty  to  his  parents,  may  be  unable  to  be  willing  to  kill  his  father 
A  very  lascivious  man,  in  case  of  certain  opportunities  and  temptations,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints,  may  be  imable  to  forbear  gratifying  his 
lust  A  drunkard,  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  may  be  unable  to  foroear 
taking  of  strong  drink.  A  very  malicious  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  benevo- 
lent acts  to  an  ememy,  or  to  desire  his  prosperity ;  yea,  some  may  be  so  under  the 
power  of  a  vile  disposition,  that  they  may  be  unaUe  to  love  those  who  are  most 
worthy  of  their  esteem  and  affection.  A  strong  habit  of  vhlue,  and  a  great  de* 
gree  of  holiness  may  cause  a  moral  Inability  to  love  wickedness  in  general,  may 
render  a  man  unable  to  take  complacence  in  wicked  persons  or  things  ;  or  to 
choose  a  wicked  life,  and  prefer  it  to  a  virtuous  life.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may  lay  a  man  under  an  inability  to  love 
and  choose  holiness  ;  and  render  him  utterly  unable  to  love  an  infinitely  holy 
being,  or  to  choose  and  cleave  to  him  as  his  chief  good. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  moral  Inability,  nz.,  of 
that  which  is  general  and  habitual,  and  that  which  is  particular  and  occasional 
By  a  general  and  habitual  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  in  the  heart  to  all 
exercise's  or  acts  of  will  of  that  nature  or  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  in- 
clinatif)n,  or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of  a  certain  kind  of  inclination. 
Thus  a  ver>-  ill  natured  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as 
anotlRT,  wlio  is  full  of  ccood  nature,  commonly  exerts;  and  a  man,  whose  heart 
is  hal)itiially  void  of  gratitude,  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  and  such  grateful 
acts,  tlirou^rh  that  stated  defect  of  a  grateful  inclination.  By  particular  and 
occasional  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  of  the  ^*ill  or  heart  to  a  particular 
act,  tlirouirh  the  strcns^h  or  defect  of  present  motives,  or  of  in<Iucements  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  understanding,  on  this  occasion.  If  it  be  so,  that  the 
will  is  alwaj-s  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it  must  always  have  an 
Inabdity,  in'this  latter  sense,  to  act  otherwise  tlian  it  does ;  it  not  being  possible, 
in  any  case,  that  the  will  should,  at  present,  go  against  the  motive  which  has 
now,'alI  thinQ:s  considered,  the  greatest  strength  and  advantage  to  excite  and 
induce  it.  The  former  of  these  jdnds  of  moral  Inabilit}%  consisting  in  that  which 
is  stated,  habitual  and  general,  is  most  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Inability, 
because  the  word  IndbilUy,  in  its  most  proper  and  original  signification,  has 
•espcrt  to  some  stafed  defect. 

And  this  especially  obtains  the  name  of  Inability  also  upon  another  account : 
1  before  obser\*ed,  that  the  word  Inability  in  its  original  and  most  common  use, 
b  a  relative  term  ;  and  has  respect  to  will  and  endeavor,  as  supposable  in  the 
case,  and  as  insufficient  to  bring  to  pass  the  thing  desired  and  endeavored.  Now 
there  may  be  more  of  an  appearance  and  shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
which  arise  from  a  fixed  and  strong  habit,  than  others  that  arise  only  from 
transient  occasions  and  causes.  Indeed  will  and  endeavor  against,  or  diverse 
from  present  acts  of  the  will,  are  in  no  case  supposable,  whether  those  acts  be 
occasional  or  habitual  ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  wll,  at  present,  to  be 
otherwise  than,  at  present,  it  is.  But  yet  there  may  be  will  and  endeavor  against 
future  ac*£  of  the  will,  or  volitions  that  are  likely  to  take  place,  as  viewed  at  a 
distance.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  acts  of  the  will  at  one  time, 
mav  be  against  the  acts  of  the  will  at  another  time ;  and  there  may  be  desires 
anJ  endeavors  to  prevent  or  exc^.**  future  acts  of  the  will ;  but  such  desires  and 
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endeavors  are,  m  many  cases,  rendered  insufficient  and  vain,  through  fixedness  of 
habit :  when  the  occasion  returns,  the  strength  of  habit  overcomes,  and  baffles 
all  such  opposition.  In  this  respect,  a  man  may  be  in  miserable  slavery  and 
b(  ndaire  to  a  strong  habit.  But  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  an  altera- 
ti(  n  with  respect  to  such  future  acts  as  are  only  occasional  and  transient ;  because 
the  occasion  or  transient  cause,  if  foreseen,  may  often  easily  be  prevented  or  avoid- 
ed. On  this  account,  the  moral  Inability  that  attends  fixed  habits,  especially 
obtains  the  name  of  Inability.  And  then,  as  the  will  may  remotely  and  indirectly 
resist  itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in  the  case  of  strong^  habits ;  so  reason  may  resist 
present  acts  of  the  will,  and  its  resistance  be  insufficient ;  and  this  is  more  com- 
monly the  case  also,  when  the  acts  arise  from  strons:  habit. 

But  it  must  be  obsened  concerning  moral  Inability,  in  each  kind  of  it,  that 
the  word  InahilUy  is  used  in  a  sense  very  diverse  from  its  original  import.  The 
word  sisrnifies  only  a  natural  Inability,  in  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and  is  applied  to 
such  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination  to  the  thing,  ^\^th  respect  to 
which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is  supposable.  It  cannot  be  truly  said,  ao- 
coniinjr  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  ever  so 
malicious,  cannot  hold  his  hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is  not  able  to  show  his 
neighbor  kindness  ;  or  that  a  drunkard,  let  his  appetite  be  ever  so  strong,  cannot 
keep  the  cup  from  his  mouth.  In  the  strictest  propriety*  of  speech,  a  man  has 
a  thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his  election  :  and  a  man 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thins:,  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will 
It  is  improperly  said,  tliat  a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions  which 
are  dept^ndent  on  the  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  be  easily  performed,  if 
the  act  of  the  will  were  present.  And  if  it  be  improperly  salt  I,  that  he  cannot 
perforin  those  external  voluntary  actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some 
resptrt  more  improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves  ;  becaase  it  is  more  evidently  f:ilse,  with  res])ect  to  tli(*se,  that  he 
cannot  if  he  will  :  for  to  say  so,  is  a  downright  contradiction  :  it  is  to  say,  he 
camiot  will,  if  he  does  will.  And  in  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  do  the  thinir  if  he  will,  but  the  ver)'  ^nlling  is  the  doing  ;  when 
once  he  has  willed,  the  thing  is  performed ;  and  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done. 
Therefore,  in  these  thinirs  to  ascribe  a  non-performance  to  the  want  of  power  or 
ability,  is  not  just ;  because  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  able,  but  a  being 
willing.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  capacity  of  nature,  and  eveiy  thing 
else  sutlicient,  but  a  dis|>osilion  :  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will. 


SECTION    V. 

Concerning  the  Notion  of  Liberty,  and  of  Moral  Agency. 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  Freedom  and  Liberty,  in  com- 
mon Fpeech,  is  fotrer,  opportunity  or  advantage^  that  any  one  has,  to  do  as  ht 
pleases.  Or  in  other  words,  his  being  free  from  hinderance  or  impetilment  in 
the  way  of  doing,  or  con<lucting  in  any  respect,  as  he  wills.*  And  the  contrary 
to  Libert}-,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a  person'c  being  hindereil  or  unable 
to  conduct  as  he  will^  or  being  necessitated  to  oo  othen^nse. 

•  I  Mr  Mt  <NLy  doinf.  but  eonduetinc ;  hee«UM  a  volimtai^  h^Umtno^  to  dowaitlinf  tlill,  kiiphu 
•Oraer,  oe.,  ftrr  instances  of  p^>««nM*  conduct,  about  which  Lbrit)  »  rxc  i  UMd  i  fhnngh  tiMjr  an  Mt 
m  pfvpnly  railed  doing. 

VouU.  » 
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If  this  which  I  have  mentioned  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  Liberty,  in  flie 
ordinary  use  of  language ;  as  I  trust  that  none  that  has  ever  learned  to  talk,  and 
is  unprejudiced,  will  deny ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  m  propriety  of  speech,  neither 
Liberty,  nor  its  contrary,  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  any  being  or  thing,  but 
that  which  has  such  a  faculty,  power  or  property,  as  is  called  will.  For  that 
which  is  possessed  of  no  such  thing  as  will,  cannot  have  any  power  or  opportunity 
of  doing  according  to  its  will,  nor  be  necessitated  to  act  contrary  to  its  will,  nor 
be  restrsdned  from  acting  agreeably  to  it  And  therefore  to  talk  of  Liberty,  or 
the  contrary,  as  belonging  to  the  very  will  itself,  is  not  to  speak  good  sense  ;  it 
we  judge  of  sense,  and  nonsense,  by  the  original  and  proper  signification  of  words. 
For  the  will  itself  is  not  an  agent  that  has  a  will  :  the  power  of  choosing  itself, 
has  not  a  power  of  choosing.  That  which  has  the  power  of  volition  or  choice 
is  the  man  or  the  soul,  and  not  the  power  of  voHtion  itself  And  he  that  has  the 
Liberty  of  doing  according  to  his  will,  is  tlie  agent  or  doer  who  is  possessed  of 
the  will ;  and  not  the  ^^411  which  he  is  possessed  of.  We  say  T^ith  propriety, 
that  a  bird  let  loose  has  power  and  Liberty  to  fly ;  but  not  that  the  bird's  power 
of  flying  has  a  power  and  Liberty  of  flying.  To  be  free  is  the  property  of  an 
agent,  who  is  possessed  of  powers  and  faculties,  as  much  as  to  be  cunning,  valiant, 
bountiful,  or  zealous.  But  these  qualities  are  the  properties  of  men  or  persons 
and  not  the  properties  of  properties. 

There  are  two  things  that  are  contrary  to  this  which  is  called  Libert)*  in  com 
mon  speech.  One  is  constraint ;  the  same  is  otherwise  called  force,  compulsion, 
and  coaction  ;  which  is  a  person's  being  necessitated  to  do  a  thing  contrar)r  to 
his  will.  The  other  is  restraint ;  which  is  his  being  hindered,  and  not  ha>ing 
power  to  do  according  to  his  will.  But  that  which  has  no  will,  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  these  things.  I  need  say  the  less  on  this  head,  Mr.  Locke  having  set 
the  same  thing  forth,  with  so  great  clearness,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Vndrf 
standing. 

But  one  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  what  b  vulgarly  called 
Liberty  ;  namely,  that  power  and  opportunity  for  one  to  do  and  conduct  as  he 
will,  or  acconling  to  his  choice,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  it ;  ^4thout  taking  into 
the  meaning  of  the  word  anything  of  the  cause  or  original  of  that  choice;  or  at 
all  considermg  how  the  person  came  to  have  such  a  volition  ;  whether  it  was 
caused  by  some  external  motive  or  mtemal  habitual  bias ;  whether  it  was  determin* 
ed  by  some  internal  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without  a  cause; 
whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  something  fbrecfoinc^,  or  not  connect- 
ed. Let  the  person  come  by  his  volition  or  choice  how  he  will,  yet,  if  he  b  able, 
and  there  is  nothinc:  in  the  way  to  hinder  his  pursuing  and  executing  his  will, 
the  man  is  fully  and  perfectly  free,  according  to  the  primar}'  and  common  notion 
of  freedom. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  suffident  to  show  what  is  meant  by  liberty, 
according  to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  and  in  the  usual  and  primaiy 
acceptation  of  the  word  :  but  the  word,  as  used  by  Anninians,  Pelagians  and 
others,  who  oppose  tlie  Calvinists,  has  an  entirely  diflerent  sifrniflcation.  These 
«everaJ  things  belong  to  their  notion  of  Liberty.  1.  That  it  consists  in  a  sclf> 
determining  power  in  the  will,  or  a  certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itf.elf, 
and  its  own  acts,  whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions  ;  so  as  not  to  be  de- 
pendent in  its  determinations,  on  any  cause  without  itself,  nor  determimd  bjr 
any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acta.  2.  lodiflerence  belongs  to  Liber^  in  their  nolioD 
of  it,  or  that  the  mind,  previous  to  the  ad  of  volition,  be  in  equilibria  3.  Con- 
tageaceis  another  thine  that  belongs  and  is  essential  to  it ;  not  in  the  commoo 
acceptation  of  the  T-nrd,  as  that  has  been  already  explained,  but  as  opposed  to 
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all  necessity,  or  any  fixed  and  certain  connection  with  some  pre\'ious  ground  or 
reason  of  its  existence.  They  suppose  the  essence  of  Liberty  so  much  to  consist 
in  these  things,  that  unless  the  will  of  man  be  free  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  real 
freedom,  how  much  soever  he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  act  according  to  his  will. 

A  moral  Agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions  that  have  a  moral 
quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  denominated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  commendable  or  faulty.  To  moral  Agency  belongs  a  moral 
faculty,  or  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  or  of  such  a  thing  as  desert  or  worthi- 
aess,  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment ;  and.  a  capacity  which  an  agent 
has  of  being  influenced  in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  conduct  agreeable  to  the 
moral  faculty. 

The  sun  is  verj*  excellent  and  beneficial  in  its  action  and  influence  on  the 
earth,  in  warming  it,  and  causing  it  to  bring  forth  its  fruits  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  moral  Agent  Its  action,  though  good,  is  not  virtuous  or  meritorious.  Fire 
that  breaks  out  in  a  city,  and  consumes  f^reat  part  of  it,  is  very  mischievous  in 
its  operation  ;  but  is  not  a  moral  Agent.  What  it  does  is  not  faulty  or  sinful, 
or  deserving  of  any  pugislunent  The  biute  creatures  are  not  moral  Agents. 
The  actions  of  some  of  them  are  very  profitable  and  pleasant ;  others  are  very 
hurtful ;  yet,  seeing  they  have  no  moral  faculty,  or  sense  of  desert,  and  do  not 
act  fiom  choice  guided  by  understanding,  or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and 
reflecting,  but  only  from  instinct,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
moral  inducements,  their  actions  are  not  properly  sinful  or  virtuous ;  nor  are  they 
properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral  treatment  for  what  they  do,  as  moral 
Agents  are  for  their  faults  or  gooil  deeds. 

Here  it  may  Ik?  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  difference  between  the 
moral  Agency  of  a  ruler  and  a  subject  I  call  it  circumstantial,  because  it  lies 
only  in  the  ditference  of  moral  inducements  they  are  capable  of  being  influenced 
by,  arising  from  the  difference  of  circumstances.  A  ruler,  acting,  in  that  capa- 
city only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by  a  moral  law,  and  its  sanctions 
of  threatenings  and  promises,  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  subject  is ;  though 
both  may  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  moral  good  and  evil.  And  therefore 
the  moral  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  acts  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruler 
towards  his  creatures,  and  never  as  a  subject,  ditfers  in  that  respect  from  the 
moral  Ad^enc}*  of  created  intelligent  beings.  God*s  actions,  and  particularly 
those  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  him  as  moral  governor,  are  morally  good  in 
the  highest  doirree.  They  are  most  perfectly  holy  and  righteous ;  and  we  must 
conceive  of  Him  as  influenceii  in  the  highest  degree,  by  that  which,  above  all 
others,  is  properly  a  moral  inducement,  viz.,  the  moral  good  which  He  sees  in 
such  and  such  things :  and  tli«  >  fore  He  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  moral 
Agent,  the  source  of  all  moral  a;»ility  aiid  Agency,  the  fountain  and  rule  of  all 
virtue  and  moral  good ;  thouc:h  b>'  reason  of  his  being  supreme  over  all,  it  is  not 
possible  He  should  be  under  tlie  influence  of  law  or  command,  promises  or  threat- 
enings, rewards  or  punishments,  counsels  or  warnin<]rs.  The  essential  qualities 
cf  a  moral  Agent  are  in  God,  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection ;  such  asunder- 
standing,  to  perceive  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capaaty 
of  discerning  that  moral  worthiness  and  demerit.  By  which  some  things  are 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment ;  and  also  a  capacity 
of  choice,  and  choice  guided  W  understanding,  and  a  power  of  acting  according 
to  his  choice  or  pleasure,  and  oeine  capable  of  doing  those  things  which  are  in 
the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.  And  herein  does  ver>'  much  insist  that  image 
of  Gcxl  wherein  he  made  man,  (which  we  read  of  Gen.  L  26.  27,  and  chapter 
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ix.  6,)  by  which  God  distinguishes  man  from  the  beasts,  \iz.,  in  those  faculties 
and  principles  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Agency.  Herein  very 
much  consists  the  natural  image  of  Grod ;  as  his  spiritual  and  moral  image, 
wherein  man  was  made  at  first,  consisted  in  that  moral  excellency,  that  ne  was 
endowed  with. 


PART   II. 


WHEREIN  rr  IS  CONSIDERED  WHETHER  THERE  IS  OR  CAN  BE  ANY  SUCH  SORT  OF 
FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  AS  THAT  WHEREIN  ARMINIANS  PLACE  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE 
LIBERTY  OF  ALL  MORAL  AGENTS ;  AND  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  THING  EVER  WAS  OR 
CAN  BE  CONCEIVED  OF. 


SECTION  I. 


Showin^^  the  manifest  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminian  Notion  of  Liberty  of  Will, 
consisting  in  the  Will's  Self-determining  Power. 

Having  taken  notice  of  those  things  which  may  be  neccssarj*  to  be  ofjserved, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  principal  tcrins  and  phrases  made  use  of  in 
controversies,  concerning  human  Liberty,  and  partiailarly  observed  what 
Libert)'  is,  according  to  the  common  language  aii<l  ixeneral  apprehension  of 
mankind,  and  what  it  is  as  understood  and  maintained  by  Arminians ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  Freedom  ot  the  Will,  atKl  the 
supposed  necessity  of  it  in  ord^  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one's  being 
capable  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  commam!  or  counsel^  praise 
or  blame,  promises  or  threatenings,  rewards  or  punishments ;  or  whether  that 
which  has  been  described,  as  the  thing  meant  by  Liberty  in  common  speech, 
be  not  sufficient,  and  the  only  Liberty  which  makes  or  can  make  any  one  a 
moral  agent,  and  so  properly  the  subject  of  these  things.  In  this  Part,  I  shall 
consider  whether  any  such  thing  be  possible  or  conceivable,  as  that  Freedom  of 
Will  which  Arminians  insist  on;  and  shall  inquire,  whetlier  any  such  sort 
of  Liberty  be  necessair  to  moral  agency,  &c.,  m  the  next  Part 

And  first  of  all,  I  shall  consider  the  notion  of  a  self-determining  Power  in  the 
Will ;  wherein,  according  to  the  Amunians,  does  most  essentially  consist  the 
Will's  Freedom ;  and  shall  particularly  inquire,  whether  it  be  not  plainly  absurd, 
and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  sippose  that  the  Will  itself  determines  all  the 
free  acts  of  the  Witt. 

Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriety  of  such  phrases  and  wavs  of 
speaking  as  the  Will's  determining  itself;  because  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
agents,  and  not  properly  to  the  powers  of  agents ;  which  improper  way  ot 
Ricaking  leads  to  many  mistakes,  and  much  confusion,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes, 
out  I  sbaU  suppose  that  the  Anninians,  when  they  spesic  of  the  ^^liFs  detennin- 
mg  itself,  do  by  the  Will  mean  the  soul  willing.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  when  they  speak  of  the  Will,  as  the  determiner,  they  mean  the  soul  in  the 
•xerdse  of  a  power  of  willing,  or  actincc  voluntarily.    I  ^lall  suppose  this  to  b» 
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their  meaning,  because  notliing  else  can  be  meant,  without  the  grossest  and 
plainest  absurdit}*.  In  all  cases  when  we  speak  of  the  powers  or  principles  of 
acting,  as  doin^  such  things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which  have  these  Powen 
of  acting,  do  them  in  the  exercise  of  those  Powers.  So  when  we  say,  valor 
fights  courageously,  we  mean,  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  valor  fights 
couiageously.  \V hen  we  say,  love  seeks  the  object  loved,  we  mean,  the  pei-son 
loving  seeks  that  object  When  we  say,  the  understandmg  discerns,  we  mean 
the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  So  when  it  is  saiii,  the  Will  decides  or 
determines,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  person  in  thje  exercise  of  a  Power  of 
willing  and  choosiai;,  or  the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines. 

Therefore,  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  the  soul  determines 
all  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and  choosiiig ; 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  determines  them  of  choice  ;  it  determines  its  own 
acts  by  choosing  its  own  acts.  If  the  Will  determines  the  Will,  then  choice 
ordcre  and  determines  the  choice ;  ami  acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  decision, 
and  follow  the  conduct  of  other  acts  of  choice.  And  therefore  if  the  Will 
determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  then  every  free  act  of  choice  is  determined  by 
a  preceding  act  of  choice,  choosing  that  act.  And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the 
Will  or  choice  be  alio  a  free  act,  then  by  these  princi])les,  in  this  act  too,  the 
Will  is  self-determined ;  that  is,  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an  act  that  the  soul 
voluntarily  chooses ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  an  act  determined  still 
by  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  choobini;  that  And  the  like  may  again  be 
observed  of  the  last  imiilioned  act,  which  brings  us  directly  to  a  contradiction ; 
for  it  supposes  an  ait  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first  act  in  the  whole  trains 
directing  antl  dcUrininiii;;  ihe  rot ;  or  a  free  act  of  the  Will,  before  the  first 
free  act  of  the  Will.  (Jr  t-lse  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Will, 
determining  the  conM-jueul  acl>,  wherein  the  Will  is  n<»t  solf-deterrained,  and 
so  is  not  a  free  act,  in  this  n(Jtion  of  freedom;  but  if  tlie  first  act  in  the  train, 
determining  and  fixiii.;  the  rest,  he  not  free,  none  of  thein  all  can  be  free;  as 
IS  manifest  at  first  view,  but  shall  be  demonstratetl  presently. 

if  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  memWrs  of  the  body  and  determines 
and  commands  their  motions  and  actions,  does  also  govern  itself,  and  detennine 
its  own  motions  ami  atti  »n<,  it  doubtless  drtermini'S  theui  the  same  way,  even 
by  antecedent  volitioav  I  ii-  Will  determines  which  way  the  hands  and  feet 
shall  move,  by  an  act  of  volition  or  choice  ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the 
Will's  determmiiiir,  directinij  or  commandiui^  any  thinij  at  all.  Whatsoever 
tlie  Will  commantls,  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  if  it  has  itself 
under  its  cominand,  and  di*tei  mines  itself  in  its  own  aciioas,  it  doubtless  does 
it  the  same  way  that  it  determines  other  thin«/s  which  are  under  its  command. 
So  that  if  the  frecilom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and  its  own 
actions  under  its  c(»mmand  and  direction,  and  its  own  volitions  are  detennined 
by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every  free  volition  arisi's  from  another  antecedent 
volition,  directing  and  commanding  that ;  and  if  that  diriH:ting  volition  be  also 
free,  in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  directing  volition 
4S  determined  by  another  going  before  that,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the 
linst  volition  in  the  whole  series  ;  and  if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will 
lelf-determinwl  in  it,  then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceiling  that, 
which  is  a  contradiction;  because  by  the  supposition,  it  can  have  none  before 
it  to  direct  or  determme  it,  being  the  first  in  the  train.  But  if  that  first  volition 
B  not  determined  bv  any  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  then  that  act  is  not  de- 
i^pnnined  b^*  the  Will,  ami  so  b  not  free  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
which  consists  in  the  Wll!\sell'-deteruauatioiL     And  if  that  fin»t  act  of  the  Will« 
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which  determines  and  fixes  the  subsequent  acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  foUoi^ 
ing  acts,  which  are  determined  by  it,  can  be  free.  If  we  suppose  iLere  are  five 
acts  in  the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the  fouilh,  and  the  fourth  by 
the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the  second  by  the  fust ;  if  the  first  is  not 
determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined 
by  the  Will ;  that  is,  that  each  of  them  is  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise,  is  not  first 
owing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination  of  the  first  in  the  series,  which  is 
not  (iependent  on  the  Will,  and  is  that  which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  th« 
deterramation  of.  And  this  being  that  wliich  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be, 
and  determines  their  existence ;  therefore  the  first  determ'mation  of  their  exbt- 
ence  is  not  from  the  Will.  The  case  is  just  the  same,  if  instead  of  a  chain  of 
live  acts  of  the  Will,  we  should  suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or 
ten  thoasand.  If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being  determined  bv  something  out 
of  the  Will,  and  this  determines  the  next  to  be  agreeablefco  jtself,  and  that  the 
ncTt,  and  so  on  ;  they  are  none  of  them  free,  but  all  origmally  depend  on,  and 
are  determined  by  some  cause  out  of  the  Will ;  and  so  all  freedom  in  the  case  is 
excluded,  and  no  act  of  tlie  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  this  notion  of  free- 
dom. If  we  should  suppose  a  long  chain  of  ten  thousand  links,  so  connecietl, 
that  if  the  first  link  moves,  it  will  move  the  next,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  the 
whole  chain  must  be  determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  motion, 
by  the  motion  of  the  fii-st  link,  and  that  is  moved  by  something  else.  In  this 
case,  though  all  the  links  but  one,  arc  moved  by  other  parts  of  the  same  chain ; 
yet  it  appears  that  the  motion  of  no  one,  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  from 
any  self-movintr  or  self-determining  power  in  the  chain,  any  more  than  if  evt-ry 
link  were  imnu-jliatoly  moved  by  something  that  did  not  belong  to  the  chain.  11 
the  Will  \)c  not  free  in  the  fii-st  act,  which  causes  the  next,  tlien  neither  is  it  ii  ec 
in  the  next,  which  is  caused  by  that  first  act ;  for  though  indeed  the  Will 
cause<l  it,  yet  it  did  not  caase  it  freely,  becaase  the  preceding  act,  by  which  it 
was  caused,  was  not  free.  And  again,  if  the  Will  be  not  free  in  the  second  act, 
so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third,  which  is  caused  by  that;  because  in  like 
manner,  that  thini  was  detcnnined  by  an  act  of  the  Will  that  was  not  free.  Anci 
so  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  fit)m  that  to  the  next ;  and  how  long 
soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one.  If  the  first  on  which  the  whole 
chain  depends,  and  which  determines  all  the  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  Will  is 
not  free  in  causing  or  determining  any  one  of  those  acts,  because  the  act  by 
which  it  detennines  them  all,  is  not  a  free  act,  and  therefore  the  Will  is  no  more 
free  in  determining  them,  than  if  it  did  not  cause  them  at  all.  Tlius,  this 
Jirminian  notion  of  Lil)erty  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  silf-dticrmin' 
ation,  is  repu^ant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the  world 


SECTION    II. 

Several  suppoped  ways  of  Evading  the  foregoing  Reasoning,  considered. 

If  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should  be  said,  that 
when  the  .^rminians  speak  of  the  W'iirs  deterniininir  its  own  arts,  they  do  not 
mean  that  the  Will  determines  its  acts  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  ad  of 
the  Will  detennines  another;  but  only  that  the  facuhy  or  power  of  Will,  or 
tb*  Sf  nil  in  the  use  of  that  power,  detennines  its  own  volitions ;  and  that  it  d\>ei 
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it  without  any  act  going  before  the  act  determined  ;  such  an  evasion  would  be 
full  of  gross  absurdity. — I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  own  inventing,  and  I 
do  not  faiow  but  I  should  WTong  the  Jlrminians,  in  sup|x>sing  that  any  of  them 
would  make  use  of  it.  But  it  being  as  good  a  one  as  1  can  invent,  I  would 
observe  upon  it  a  few  things 

First.  If  the  facult)*  or  power  of  the  Will  determines  an  act  of  volition,  oi 
the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  that  power,  determines  it,  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  for  the  soul  to  determine  volition  by  an  act  of  the  W  ill.  For  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  Will,  and  an  act  of  that  power,  are  the  same  thing. 
Therefore  to  say,  that  the  power  of  Will,  or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of 
that  power,  determines  volition,  without  an  act  of  Will  preceding  the  volition 
determined,  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly.  If  a  power  of  Will  determines  the  act  of  the  Will,  then  a  power 
of  choosing  determines  it  For,  as  was  before  ol)ser\ed,  in  ever}*  act  of  Will, 
there  is  a  choice,  and  a  power  of  willing  Ls  a  power  of  choosing.     But  if  a 

fjwer  of  choosing  determines  the  act  of  volition,  it  determines  it  by  choosinj^  it 
or  it  is  most  ateurd  to  say,  that  a  power  of  choosinij  determines  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  A^ithout  choosing  any  thincf.  But  if  a  power  of  choosing 
determines  voHtion  by  choosing  it,  then  here  is  the  act  of  volition  determined  by 
an  antecedent  choice,  choosing  that  volition. 

Thirdly.  To  say,  the  facultj-,  or  the  soul,  determines  its  own  volitions,  but 
not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradiction.  Because,  for  the  soul  to  direct,  decide,  or 
determine  any  thing,  is  to  act ;  and  this  is  sup]Kised  :  for  the  soul  is  here  spoken 
of  as  being  a  cause  in  this  affair,  bringing  somethint;  to  pass,  or  doing  some- 
thing; or  which  is  the  same  thinir,  exertintr  its«lf  in  ordtr  to  an  efftct,  wliich 
effect  is  the  determination  of  volition,  or  thr  particuhir  kiiul  aiul  innnner  of  an 
act  of  Will.  But  certainly  this  exertion  or  action  is  not  the  same  with  the 
effect,  in  order  to  the  pro<luction  of  which  it  is  exerted,  hut  mast  be  something 
prior  to  it 

Again.  The  advocati»s  for  this  notion  of  the  freeilom  of  the  Will,  speak  of 
a  certain  sovereignt)*  in  the  Will,  whereby  it  has  power  to  determine  its  own 
volitions.  And  therefore  the  determ'mation  of  volition  mast  itsdf  \\e  an  act  of 
the  Will ;  for  othenvise  it  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  supposixl  power  and 
sovereignty. 

Again.  If  the  Will  determine  itself,  then  either  the  Will  is  ac/ire  in  dfr- 
termining  its  volitions,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  active  in  it,  th<*n  the  determination 
is  an  act  of  the  Will ;  and  so  there  is  one  act  of  the  Will  d<tenninine  another 
But  if  the  Will  is  not  active  in  the  detennination,  then  how  <|(H's  it  exercise  any 
libertj*  in  it  ?  These  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  thinsr  wherein  the  Will  ex- 
ercises liberty,  is  in  its  detemuning  its  own  zc\s.  But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be 
not  active  m  determining  ?  Certainly  the  Will,  or  the  soul,  cannot  exercise 
any  liberty  in  that  wherein  it  doth  not  act,  or  wherein  it  doth  not  exercise 
itself.  So  that  if  either  part  of  this  dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of  liberty, 
consisting  In  self-determining  power,  Ls  overthrown.  If  there  hv  an  act  of  the 
Will  in  determining  all  its  own  free  acts,  then  one  free  act  of  the  Will  is 
determined  by  another ;  and  so  we  have  the  absunlity  of  every  free  act,  even  the 
Tery  first,  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act  But  if  there  \w  no  act  or  exercise 
of  the  Will  in  determining  its  omii  acts,  then  no  liberty  is  exercised  in  determin- 
ing them.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  no  liberty  consists  in  the  Will'* 
power  to  determine  its  own  acts ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thin<r,  that  there  is  i» 
mch  thing  as  libertr  consisting  in  a  self-determining  power  of  the  Will. 

It  it  «K>uld  be  sakl,  that  although  it  be  true,  if  tbe  »0"!l  determines  its  own 
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volitions,  it  must  be  active  in  so  doing,  and  the  determination  itself  must  be  an 
act ;  yet  there  is  no  need  of  supposmg  this  act  to  be  prior  to  the  volition  de- 
termined ;  but  the  Will  or  soul  determines  the  act  of  the  Will  in  willing ;  it 
determines  its  own  volition,  in  the  very  act  of  volition  ;  it  directs  and  limits  the 
act  of  the  Will,  causing  it  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act, 
without  any  preceding  act  to  exert  that  If  any  should  say  after  this  manner, 
they  must  mean  one  of  these  two  things :  either,  1.  That  the  determming  act, 
though  it  be  before  the  act  determined  in  the  order  of  nature,  yet  is  not  before 
it  in  order  of  time.  Or,  2.  That  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act 
determined,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature,  nor  is  truly  distinct  from  it ; 
but  that  the  soul's  determining  the  act  of  volition  is  the  same  thing  with  its 
exerting  the  act  of  volition ;  the  mind's  exerting  such  a  particular  act,  is  its 
causing  and  determining  the  act  Or,  3.  That  volition  has  no  cause,  and  is  no 
effect ;  but  comes  into  existence,  with  such  a  particular  determination,  without 
any  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  and  determination.  I  shall  consider  these 
distinctly. 

1.  If  all  that  is  meant,  be,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act 
determined  in  order  of  time,  it  will  not  help  the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be 
allowed.  If  it  be  before  the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the 
cause  or  ground  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  distinct  from  it, 
and  independent  of  it,  as  if  it  were  before  in  the  order  of  time.  As  the  cause 
of  the  particular  motion  of  a  natural  body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no 
distance  as  to  time,  yet  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  motion  effected  by  it,  but 
roust  ))e  as  distinct  from  it  as  any  other  cause  that  is  before  its  effect  in  the  order 
of  time ;  as  the  architect  is  distinct  from  the  house  wliich  he  builds,  or  the 
father  distinct  from  the  son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  Will  de- 
terminini]^  be  distinct  from  the  act  determined,  and  iK'fore  it  in  the  order  of 
nature,  then  we  can  go  btick  from  one  to  another,  till  we  come  to  the  first  in 
the  scries,  which  hits  no  act  of  the  Will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  de- 
termining it ;  and  consequently  is  an  act  not  determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not 
a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom.  And  this  being  the  act  which  determines 
all  the  rest,  n  .ie  of  them  are  free  acts.  As  when  there  is  a  chain  of  many 
links,  the  first  of  which  only  is  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand ;  all  the  rest 
may  follow  and  be  moved  at  the  same  instant,  without  any  distance  of  time; 
but  yet  the  motion  of  one  link  is  before  that  of  another  in  the  onler  of  nature ; 
the  last  is  moveil  by  the  next,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the  first ;  which  not 
beini^  niove*!  by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from  the  whole  chain, 
lliis  SIS  much  proves  that  no  part  is  moved  by  any  si»lf-moving  power  in  the 
chain,  as  if  the  motion  of  one  link  followed  that  of  another  in  the  order  of  time. 
2.  If  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  determined 
act,  either  in  order  of  time,  or  of  nature,  nor  is  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the 
exertion  of  the  act  is  the  determination  of  the  act ;  that  lor  the  soul  to  exert  a 
particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  an(!  determine  that  act  of  volition ;  I  would 
on  this  ofaser^'c,  that  the  thing  in  question  seems  to  be  foagotten  or  kept  out  of 
sight,  in  darkness  ami  unintelligibleness  of  speech ;  unless  such  an  objector  would 
mean  to  contradict  h'unself.  Tlie  very  act  of  voUiion  itself  is  doubtless  a  deter- 
mination of  mind  ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  mind's  drawing  up  a  conclusion,  or  coming  to 
a  choice  between  two  things  or  more,  proposed  to  it  But  determining  among 
external  objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determining  the  act  of  choice  itseli, 
among  various  possible  acts  of  choice.  The  question  is,  what  influences,  directs, 
^  determines  the  mind  or  Will  to  come  to  such  a  conclunon  or  choice  as  it  docs  1 
Or  what  is  lue  cause,  ground  or  reasot:^  why  it  concludes  thus,  and  not  other 
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Wise  I  Now  it  must  be  answered,  according  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
that  the  Will  influence,  orders  and  determmes  itself  thus  to  act  And  if  it  does, 
I  say,  it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act  To  say,  it  is  caused,  influenced  and 
determined  by  sometliing,  and  yet  not  determined  by  any  thing  antecedent,  either 
m  order  of  time  or  of  nature,  is  a  contradiction.  For  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  a  thing's  being  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  some  way  the  cause  or 
reason  of  the  thing,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  prior. 

If  the  particular  act  or  exertion  of  Will,  which  comes  into  existence,  be  any 
thing  properly  determined  at  all,  then  it  has  some  cause  of  its  existing,  and  of 
its  existing  in  such  a  particular  determinate  manner,  and  not  another ;  some  cause, 
whose  influence  decides  the  matter  ;  which  cause  is  distinct  from  the  effect,  and 
prior  to  it  But  to  say,  that  the  WUl  or  mind  orders,  influences  and  determines 
itself  to  exert  such  an  act  as  it  does,. by  the  very  exertioi:  itself,  is  to  m.ike  the 
exertion  both  cause  and  effect ;  or  the  exerting  such  an  act,  to  be  a  cause  of 
the  exertion  of  such  an  act  For  the  question  is.  What  is  the  cause  and  reason 
of  the  soul's  exerting  such  an  act  ?  To  wliich  tlie  answer  is,  the  soul  exerts 
such  an  act,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it  And  so,  by  this,  the  exertion  must  be 
prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  itself,  and  distinct  from  itself. 

3.  If  the  meaning  be,  that  the  soul's  exertion  of  such  a  particular  act  of  Will, 
is  a  thing  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself,  without  any  cause ;  and  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  or  reason  of  the  soul's  being  determined  to  exert  such  a  volition, 
and  make  such  a  choice  rather  than  another,  I  say,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of 
Anmnians,  when  they  contend  so  eamestlv  for  the  Will's  dctenninin^  its  own 
acts,  and  for  liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  sefr-deterraining  power ;  tliey  do  nothing 
but  confound  themselves  and  others  with  wonls  without  meaniiiLr.  In  the  (jues- 
tion,  What  determines  the  Will  1  and  in  their  answer,  that  tlie  Will  dit  in  ninths 
itself,  and  in  all  the  dispute  about  it,  it  seems  t  >  be  taken  l<»r  i^aiittd,  that 
6omethir4j  determines  the  Will ;  and  the  controversj-  on  this  hcail  is  not,  whether 
any  thing  at  all  determines  it,  or  whether  its  determination  hiis  anv  vwwsr  or 
foundation  at  all ;  but  where  the  foundation  of  it  is,  whether  in  the  Will  ii^i  If, 
or  somewhere  eke.  But  if  the  thing  intended  be  what  is  above-m^,ntioniHl,  then 
all  comes  to  this,  that  nothing  at  all  determines  the  Will ;  volition^'having  abso- 
lutely no  cause  or  foundation  of  its  existence,  either  within  or  without.  There 
is  a  great  noise  made  about  self-determining  power,  as  the  source  of  all  free  acts 
of  the  Will ;  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  explained,  the  nu'aninu  is,  that 
no  power  at  all  is  the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  selfHltterminini:  |M»\vrr,  nor 
any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothing  ;  no  cause,  no  power,  no  iiitlm  n  r  being 
at  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 

However,  this  very  thing,  even  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  events  which 
come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  is  certamly  implied  in  the  Anninian  notion  of 
liberty  of  Will ;  though  it  be  very  inconsistent  with  many  other  thinc:s  in  their 
scheme,  and  repugnant  to  some  things  implied  m  their  notion  of  liberty.  Their 
opinion  implies,  that  the  particular  determination  of  volition  is  without  any  cause ; 
because  they  hold  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  to  be  contingent  events  ;  ami  con- 
tingence  is  essential  to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it.  But  certauily,  tluvie  thincs 
which  have  a  prior  ^und  and  reason  of  their  particular  existence,'a  cause  which 
antecedently  determines  them  to  be,  and  determines  them  to  Ik*  ;iist  as  they  are, 
do  not  happen  contingently.  If  something  foregoing,  by  a  causal  inflnenoe  and 
connection,  determines  aM  fixes  precisely  their  coming  to  pass,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  then  it  does  not  remam  a  contingent  thing  whether  they  shall  come  to  pass 
or  na 

And  because  it  b  a  question,  in  UMuiy  respects,  ver}'  important  in  this  con* 
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troycrsy  about  the  freedom  of  Will,  whether  the  free  actsof  the  Wll  are  events 
which  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  I  shall  be  particular  in  examining  this  point 
ca  the  two  following  sections. 


SECTION    III. 


Whether  any  Event  whatsoever,  and  Volition  in  particulaf,  can  come  to  pass  without 

a  Cause  of  its  existence. 

Before  I  enter  on  any  argument  on  this  subject,  I  would  explain  how  I  would 
be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word  Cause  in  this  discourse  :  since,  for  want  of 
a  better  won!,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  sense  which  is  more  extensive, 
than  that  in  wliich  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  word  is  often  used  in  so  restrained 
a  sense  as  to  signify  only  that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to 
produce  a  thing,  or  bring  it  to  pass.  But  there  are  many  things  which  have  no 
such  positive  productive  influence  ;  which  yet  are  Causes  in  that  respect,  that 
they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  ground  or  reason  why  some  things  are,  rather  than 
others  ;  or  why  they  are  as  they  are,  rather  than  otherwise.  Thus  the  absence 
of  the  sun  in  the  night,  is  not  the  Cause  of  the  falling  of  the  dew  at  that  time,  in 
the  same  manner  as  its  beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascending  of  the  vapors  in  the 
day  time  ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter,  is  not  in  the  same  marmer  tht 
Cause  of  the  freezing  of  the  waters,  as  its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  Cause  ol 
their  thawincr.  But  yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  sun  is  an  antece* 
dent,  with  which  those  effects  in  the  night  and  winter  are  connected,  and  on 
which  they  depend  ;  and  is  one  thing  that  belonijs  to  the  ground  and  reason  whj 
thev  come  to  pass  at  tliat  time,  rather  than  at  other  times  ;  though  the  absence 
of  tW  sun  is  nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive  influence. 

It  may  be  fiirtlier  obsened,  that  when  I  speak  of  connection  of  Causes  and 
Effects,  I  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as  well  as  those  that  are  called  natural 
in  distinction  from  thenL  Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  proper  a  sense,  as 
any  causes  whatsoever ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may  as  truly  be  the 
ground  and  reason  of  an  Event^s  coming  to  pass. 

TTierefore  1  sometimes  use  the  won!  Cause,  in  this  inquiry,  to  signifv  any 
antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  positive  or  negative,  on  which  an  fivent, 
either  a  thinjr,  or  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  a  things,  so  depends,  that  it 
b  the  ground  and  reason,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather  than  not ; 
or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise ;  or,  m  other  words,  any  antecedent 
with  which  a  consequent  Event  is  so  connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason 
why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  Event,  is  true ;  whether  it  has  any  posi- 
tive mfluence  or  not  And  in  agreeableness  to  this,  I  sometimes  use  the 
word  Effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which  is  periiaps  rather  an 
occasion  than  a  Cause,  most  properly  speaking. 

I  am  the  more  careful  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I  may  cut  off  occa- 
sion, from  any  that  might  seek  occasion  to  cavil  and  object  against  some  things 
wUch  I  may  say  concerning  the  dependence  of  all  things  which  come  to  pass,  on 
some  Cause,  and  their  connection  with  their  Cause. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cause,  I  assert  that  nothing  ever 
comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause.  What  is  self-existent  must  be  from  eternity, 
and  must  be  unchangeable ;  but  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be,  they  arc  not 
lelf-existont,  and  therefore  must  hare  some  foundation  of  tbeii  existence  without 
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themselves ;  that  ^vhatsoeve^  begins  to  be  which  before  was  not,  must  have  a  Cause 
why  it  then  begins  to  exist,  seems  to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
sense  which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  and  the  main  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  existence  of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  common  sense  equally  respects  substances  and  modes,  or 
things  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  thmgs.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  body 
which  has  hitherto  been  at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  b^in  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and  necessarily  suppose  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  this 
new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  existenre  of  a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto 
not  existed.  And  so  if  a  body,  which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction, 
should  suddenly  change  the  du-ection  of  its  motion ;  or  if  it  should  put  off  its  old 
figure,  and  take  a  new  one  ;  or  change  its  color :  the  beginning  of  these  new 
modes  is  a  new  Event,  and  the  mind  of  mankind  necessarity  supposes  that  there 
is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  them. 

If  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  taken  away,  all  arguine  from 
effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowledge  of  any  existence,  besides  what  we 
have  by  the  most  direct  and  immediate  intuition.  Particularly  all  our  proof  of 
the  being  of  God  ceases :  we  argue  His  being  from  our  own  bemg  and  the  being 
of  other  things,  which  we  are  sensible  once  were  not,  but  have  b^un  to  be ;  and 
fi  om  the  bein^  of  the  world,  with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of  their 
existence ;  atl  which  we  see  plainly  are  not  necessary  in  their  own  nature, 
and  so  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  a  Cause.  But  if  things,  not 
in  themselves  necessary,  may  begin  to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

Indeed,  I  will  not  afhrm,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  no  fotmdntion 
for  the  knowledi^e  of  the  Being  of  God  without  any  CA-idence  of  it  from  I  lis  works. 
I  do  suppose  there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  the  nature  of  things  simply  considered, 
in  sujiposing  that  there  should  be  no  God,  or  in  denying  Being  in  general,  ana 
supposing  an  eternal,  absolute,  universal  nothing ;  and  therefore  that  here  would 
be  foumhition  of  intuitive  evidence  that  it  cannot  be  ;  and  that  eternal,  infinite, 
most  perfect  Being  must  be ;  if  we  had  strength  and  comprehension  of  mincj 
sufficient,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  general  and  universal  Being,  or,  wliich  is  the 
same  thin.:,  nf  the  infinite,  etemsu,  most  perfect  Divine  Nature  and  Essence. 
But  then  we  should  not  properly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God 
by  arguing  ;  but  our  evidence  would  be  intuitive  :  we  should  see  it,  as  we  see 
other  things  that  are  necessary  in  themselves,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  absurd  and  contradictoiy  ;  as  we  see  that  twice  two  is  four  ;  and  as 
we  see  that  a  circle  has  no  angles.  If  we  had  as  clear  an  idea  of  universal  in- 
finite entity,  as  we  have  of  these  other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively 
see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  be  ;  should  immediately  see 
there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  tliat  Being,  in  the  most 
general  abstracted  notion  of  it,  should  not  be.  But  we  have  not  that  strength 
and  extent  of  mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive  independent  manner; 
•>«jt  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God,  is  that 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of^  Rom.  L  20.  **  The  invisible  things  of  Him,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
arc  made  ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.'*  We  first  ascend,  and  prove 
a  posferioriy  or  from  effects,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  Cause  ;  and  then 
secondly,  prove  by  armmentation,  not  intuition,  that  this  Beine  must  be  neces- 
sarily existent ;  and  then  thirdly,  from  the  proved  necessity  of  nis  existence,  we 
may  descend,  and  prove  many  of  hb  perfections  a  priori.^ 

•  To  the  iaquirer  after  truth  it  nay  hen  h«  fceooBmended,  m  •  matter  of  aome  eonaequence.  to  keea 
IB  gkiod  tho  (.aciac  difference  U*.  eecn  an  arfument  a  prwi  and  one  aposlmon,  a  dulincUim  of  eonaio* 
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But  if  once  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  given  up,  that  what  la 
not  necessary  in  itself,  must  have  a  Cause ;  and  we b^in  to  maintain,  that  things 
may  come  into  existence,  and  begin  to  be,  which  heretofore  have  not  been,  of 
themselves  without  any  Cause;  all  our  means  of  ascendmg  in  our  arguing  from 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence  of  the  Being  of  God,  is  cut  off 
ai  one  blow.  In  this  case,  we  cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  either  from  the 
Being  of  the  world,  and  ihe  creatures  in  it,  or  from  the  manner  of  their  being, 
their  order,  beauty  and  use.  For  if  things  may  come  into  existence  without  any 
Cause  at  all,  then  they  doubtless  may  witnout  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  effect 
Our  minds  do  alike  naturally  suppose  and  determine  both  these  things ;  namely, 
that  what  begins  to  be  has  a  Cause,  and  also  that  it  has  a  Cause  proportionable 
and  agreeable  to  the  effect  The  same  principle  which  leads  us  to  determine, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  leads  us  to  de- 
termine that  there  cannot  be  more  m  the  effect  than  in  the  Cause. 

Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  allowed,  that  things  may  come  to  pass  without  a 
Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  of  the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be 
without  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  imme- 
diately present  ideas  and  consciousness  For  we  have  no  way  to  prove  any 
thin^  else,  but  by  arguing  from  effects  to  causes :  from  the  ideas  now  immediately 
in  view,  we  argue  other  thin^  not  immediately  in  view :  from  sensations  now 
excited  in  us,  we  infer  the  existence  of  things  \\'ithout  us,  as  the  Causes  of  these 
sensations ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these  tilings,  we  argue  other  things,  which 
they  depend  on,  as  effects  on  Causes.  We  infer  the  pust  existence  of  ourselves, 
or  any  thing  else,  by  memory  ;  only  as  we  argue,  that  the  ideas,  which  are 
now  in  our  minds,  are  the  consequences  of  past  ideas  and  sensations. — We 
immediately  perceive  nothing  else  but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  extant  in 
our  minds.  We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  inemis  of  these,  as  neces- 
sarily connected  with  others,  and  dt-pi'ndent  on  them.  But  if  things  may  be 
without  Causes,  all  this  necessar}*  coniKt-tion  and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so 
all  means  of  our  knowledge  is  gone,  ll  there  be  no  alisurdit}-  nor  difficulty  in 
Aipposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence  into  Ixint^,  of  itself  without  a 
Cause;  then  there  is  no  absurdity  nor  difficulty  in  su))|)o>iii^  the  same  of  mil- 
lions of  millions.  For  nothing,  or  no  difficulty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no 
difficulty,  nothing  multiplied  by  notliing,  does  not  increase  the  sum. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  hj-pothesis  I  am  opposinc^,  of  the  acts  of  the 
Will  cominc:  to  pass  witnout  a  Cause,  it  is  the  case  in  tact,  that  millions  of 
millions  of  Events  are  continually  coming  into  existence  contingently,  without 
any  cause  or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over  the  world,  ever}'  day  and  hour, 
through  all  ages.  So  it  is  in  a  constant  succession,  in  every  moral  agent.  This 
contingency,  this  efficient  nothing,  this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  alwaj-s  ready  at 
hand,  to  produce  this  sort  of  effects,  as  kxig  as  the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as 
he  has  occasioik 

enble  u^f ,  m  well  Mof  kmf  PtaiMlinf  ,  •mottr  diTinea.  mrUphTsiciaiui,  and  logical  writers.  An  argument 
firom  eitlier  of  these,  whec  Ug4imatrl%,  applu  <1,  may  aroouat  tc  a  defliooatrmtion.  when  used,  for  inntanre, 
felativcly  to  the  beicir  and  prrfrrti*  .>  •»(  God  ;  -fiut  the  one  should  Xw  roofioed  to  the  €sialtna  of  Deity, 
white  tht*  other  is  ap|>licable  to  his  ;« rfiUionM.  By  the  vgument  m  foftrieh we  n»^fnm  the  e(r<*rt  to  the 
^ause.  from  the  stream  to  the  fountain,  from  what  is  prntterinr  to  what  is  prior ,  in  oilier  words,  fniiti  mhat 
li  oootiacent  to  what  is  abaolute,  from  Dumber  to  vmiy  ;  that  is,  from  the  mtmmtftttattom  of  God  to  his  ex- 
MlnMC^Bv  the  atigiUBrat  m  fhon  we  deacerndfiwrn  tht  caoac  to  the  effect,  from  the  fountain  to  th^  stream, 
^«B  what  is  prmr  lo  what  is  posterior ;  that  is,  from  ths  ■ewssaiy  raistcwce  of  God  we  safrly  inte? 
csnaia  pioperties  sad  peifretions.  To  atttiii  m  dfanstialiBB  of  tha  nusteacs  of  a  fiist  causa,  or  tha 
Bein|  of  Gud,  afrwri,  woaU  ha  most  4hs«fdi  far  A  woald  bs  aa  attempt  ta  Mova  amr  groand  aroaaaa 
•f  ansteneeofajSrsf  eaoaa;  or.llMtthsfaiaMaaaaaaa  l0p«llM«sp|f/vil  Taa  aiftunrBtapfM^ 
->f«lhadifiM«iitBMiL    Far  ikm  aad,  tha  aifawt  a  ptttmimi  a' 


jheiafore,  is  pot  ^^liosili  ta  piaf»  tht  dif  it  mimam.  Far  tkk  aad,  tha  aifawt  a  putmiwi  tkmt  _ 
itfitimate ;  and  its  coweiasiTeneaa  resta  aa thaolai,  that  -there  aaa  ba  t  ^JKJwUkmtmmam.*  Thi 
tfcaidity  of  dcayiag  this  aiiom  is  ahwadamly  damonatiaiad  jf  oar  ithMw  W» 
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If  it  were  sc,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz.,  acts  of  theWiF,  seuned  to  come 
to  pass  of  themselves ;  but  those  of  this  sort  in  general  came  into  being  thus ;  and 
rt  were  an  event  that  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course,  wherever 
were  capable  subjects  of  such  events  ;  this  ver}*  thin^  would  demonstrate  that 
there  was  some  Cause  of  them,  which  made  such  a  difference  between  this  Event 
and  others,  and  that  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For  contingence 
is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  a  particular  sort  of  events.  Nothing 
has  no  choice.  This  No  Cause,  which  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cause  the 
eristence  which  comes  to  pass,  to  be  of  one  particular  sort  only,  distinguished 
from  all  others.  Thus,  that  only  one  sort  of  matter  drops  out  of  the  heavens, 
even  water,  and  that  this  comes  so  often,  so  constantly  and  plentifully,  all  over 
the  world,  in  all  ages,  shows  that  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  the  falling  of 
water  out  of  the  heavens  ;  and  that  something  besides  mere  contingence  has  a 
hand  in  the  matter. 

If  we  should  suppose  nonentity  to  be  about  to  bring  forth  ;  and  things  were 
cominq:  into  existence,  without  any  Cause  or  antecedent,  on  which  the  existence, 
or  kind,  or  manner  of  existence  depends ;  or  which  could  at  all  determine  whe- 
ther the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or  angels,  or  human  bodies, 
or  souls,  or  only  some  new  motion  or  figure  in  natural  bodies,  or  some  new 
sensations  in  animals,  or  new  ideas  in  the  human  understanding,  or  new  volitions 
in  the  Will ;  or  any  thing  else  of  all  the  infinite  number  of  possibles ;  then 
certainly  it  would  not  be  expected,  although  many  million  of  mdlions  of  things 
are  coming  into  existence  in  this  manner,  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
they  should  all  be  only  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thus  in  all 
agt*s,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  foil  to  come  to  pass  where 
there  is  room  for  tliem,  or  a  subject  capable  of  them,  and  that  constantly,  when- 
ever there  is  occasion  for  them. 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  is  something  in  tlie  sort  of  Event  that  renders 
jiossible  for  it  to  come  into  existence  without  a  Cause,  and  should  say,  that 
the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  existences  of  an  exceeiiing  different  nature  from 
other  things ;  by  reason  of  which  tliey  may  come  into  existence  without  an^ 
pre>'ious  ^ound  or  reason  of  it,  though  other  things  cannot ;  if  they  make  this 
objection  m  good  earnest,  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  their  strangely  forgetting 
themselves;  for  they  would  be  giving  an  account  of  some  ground  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing,  when  at  the  »ame  time  they  would  roaintam  there  is  no  ground 
of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  would  ol)sene,  that  the  particular  nature  of  exist- 
ence, Ik?  it  ever  so  diverse  from  others,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that  thing's 
coming  into  existence  without  a  Cause ;  because  to  suppose  this,  would  be  to 
suppose  the  particular  nature  of  existence  to  be  a  thing  prior  to  the  existence ; 
and  so  a  thing  which  makes  way  for  existence,  with  such  a  circumstance^ 
namely^  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence.  But  that  which  in  any  respect 
makes  way  for  a  thing's  coming  into  being,  or  for  any  manner  or  circumstance 
of  its  first  existence,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence.  The  distinguished  nature  of 
♦he  effect,  which  is  something  belonging  to  the  effect,  cannot  have  influence 
backward,  to  act  before  it  is.  The  peculiar  nature  of  that  thing  called  volition, 
can  do  nothing,  can  have  no  influence,  while  it  is  not  And  afterwards  it  is  tor 
late  for  its  influence ;  for  then  the  thing  has  maile  sure  of  existence  already, 
without  its  help. 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that  an  tct  of  the 
Will  should  come  into  existence  without  a  Cause,  as  to  suppose  the  human  soul, 
or  an  aogd,  or  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into 
cxisteoce  without  a  Cause.    And  if  once  we  allow,  that  such  a  sort  of  efl*ect  as 


-*y- 
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a  Volition  may  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we  know  but  that  manj 
other  sorts  of  effects  may  do  so  too  ?  It  is  not  the  particular  kind  of  effect  that 
makes  the  absurdity  of  supposing:  it  has  bt*en  without  a  Cause,  but  something: 
which  is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  beem  to  be,  ^  iz.,  that  they  are  not  sel^ 
existent,  or  necessary  m  the  nature  of  thmgs 


SECTION   IV. 


Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through  the  Activity  of  the  Nature  of 

the  Soul. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  the 
Creaturesy  in  answer  to  that  obiection  against  his  doctrine  of  a  self-dcterminiii<^ 
power  in  the  Will,  (p.  63,  69,)  "That  nothing  is,  or  comes  to  pass,  without  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another," 
allows  that  it  is  thus  in  corporeal  things^  which  are,  properly  and  philosophically 
speaking,  passive  beinss ;  but  denies  that  it  is  thus  in  spirits,  which  are  beings 
of  an  active  nature,  who  have  the  spring  of  action  within  themselves,  and  can 
determine  themselves.  By  which  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  such  an  event  as 
an  act  of  the  Will,  may  come  to  pass  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  manner,  rather  than  another;  by  reason 
of  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit — But  certainly  this  author,  in  this 
matter,  must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent     For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  this  author,  seems  to  be  fonrotien 
b  his  answer  or  solution.  The  xery  difficulty,  as  he  himself  projKJses  it,  is  this : 
How  an  event  can  come  to  pass  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  Ls,  or  why  it 
is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another  ?  Insteiul  of  solving  this  difficulty,  or 
answering  this  question  with  regard  to  VoUtion,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  him- 
self, and  answers  another  question  quite  diverse,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
this,  viz.,  What  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  7  And  he  assigns  the  acdve  being's  own  determination  as 
the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  lor  the  effect ;  and  leaves  all  the  difficulty 
unresolved,  and  the  question  unanswered,  which  yet  returns,  even,  how  the 
sours  own  determination,  which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  be  what  it 
was  without  a  Cause  7  The  activity  of  the  soul  may  enable  it  to  be  tlie  Cause 
of  effects,  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  or  help  it  to  be  the  subject  of  effects  which 
have  no  Cause,  which  is  the  thing  this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the 
WilL  Activity  of  nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce  effects,  and 
determine  the  manner  of  th<dr  existence,  within  itself,  without  a  Cause,  than  out 
of  itself,  in  some  other  bdne^.  But  if  an  active  being  should,  throufj^h  its  activity, 
produce  and  determine  an  (Sect  in  some  external  object,  how  absurd  would  it  be 
to  say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause ! 

£  The  question  b  not  so  much,  how  a  spirit  endowed  with  activity  comes 
to  act,  as  whv  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and  not  another  ;  or  why  it  acts  with  such 
a  particular  aetennination :  if  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  spirit  (the 
soul  of  man  for  instanced  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  akme  is  not  the 
Cause  why  its  action  is  tnus  and  thns  limited,  directed  and  determmed.  Active 
nature  is  a  general  tlung;  it  is  an  abOtty  or  tendency  of  nature  to  actk>n,  gen- 
erally taken ;  which  may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  is 
given;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  suffirMnI  Cause  why  ttte  soul  exerts  such  i 
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particular  ^ct,  at  such  a  time,  rather  than  others.  In  order  to  this,  there  must 
be  something  besides  a  general  tendency  to  action ;  there  must  also  be  a 
particular  tendency  to  that  individual  action.  If  it  should  be  asked,  why  the 
soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  does,  and  it  should  be 
answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  activity  thus,  rather  than  otherwise,  because  it 
has  activity,  would  such  an  answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  1  Would  it  not  rather 
je  looked  upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

3.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  effects  to  pass  by  his  activity,  but  what  are 
consequent  upon  his  acting.  He  produces  nothing  by  his  activity,  any  oiher 
way  than  by  the  exercise  of  his  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its 
exercise ;  he  brings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  activity.  But  the  exercise 
of  his  activity  is  action ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of  his  activity,  must  be 
prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  If  an  active  being  produces  an  effect  in 
another  being,  about  which  his  activity  is  conversant,  the  effect  being  the  fruit 
of  his  activity,  his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the  effect  of  it 
must  follow.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if  the  active  being  is  his  own 
object,  and  his  activity  is  conversant  about  himself,  to  produce  and  determ'me 

•  some  effect  in  himself;  still  the  exercise  of  his  activity  must  go  before  the 
effect,  which  he  brings  to  pass  and  determines  by  it  And  therefore  his  acti\ity 
cannot  be  the  Cause  of  the  determination  of  the  first  action,  or  exercise  of 
activity'  itself,  whence  the  effects  of  activit}'  arise,  for  that  would  imply  a  con- 
tradiction; it  would  be  to  say,  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first 
exercise  of  activity,  and  is  the  Cause  of  it 

4.  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot  diversify  its  own  acts, 
tmt  by  first  acting ;  or  be  a  determining  Cause  of  dillerent  acts,  or  any  (iilferent 
effects,  sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  wjiy  than  in 
consequence  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that  if  so,  then  the 
same  Cause,  the  same  causal  power,  force  or  influence,  without  variation  in  any 
respect,  would  produce  different  effects  at  dilferent  times.  For  the  same  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before 
it  is  exerted,  i.  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  would  be  tlie  Cause  of  different 
effects,  viz.,  different  Volitions  at  different  times.  But  the  substance  of  the  soul 
before  it  acts,  and  its  active  nature  before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without 
Tariation.  For  it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the  Cause,  as  to 
any  causal  exertion,  force,  or  influence.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  the  soul  has  no 
diiierent  causality,  or  diverse  causal  force  or  influence,  in  producinc:  these  diverse 
effects ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  soul  has  no  influence,  no  hand  in  the  diversity 
of  the  effect ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  any  thing 
in  the  soul;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine  the 
diversity  of  the  effect ;  which  is  contrary  to  to  the  supposition.  It  is  true,  the 
substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  before  there  is  any  difference  in  that 
resptsct,  may  be  in  a  different  state  and  circumstance ;  but  those  whom  I  opj)ose, 
will  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  the  determming 
Causes  of  the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  being  contnuy  to  tiieir  notion  of  selfnietermin- 
ation  and  self-motion. 

6.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  soul, 
strictly  speaking,  but  free  Volitions;  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active 
bong  in  nothing  further  than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  bein^ ;  and  whenever 
it  produces  effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily  and  dectively.  But 
to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  produce  effects  m  oonsequenceof, 
and  according  to  its  own  choice.  And  if  so,  then  surely  the  soul  does  not  by 
Its  activity  produce  all  its  own  acts  of  Wil.  or  :hoice  themselves  ^  for  thii^ 
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by  the  supposition,  is  to  produce  all  its  free  acts  of  choice  voluntarily  aud  ei©»> 
tively,  or  in  consequence  of  its  own  free  acts  of  choice,  which  brings  the  matter 
directly  to  the  forementioned  contradiction,  of  a  free  act  of  choice  before  the 
first  fpee  act  of  choice.  According  to  these  gentlemen's  own  notion  of  action, 
if  there  arises  in  the  mind  a  Volition  without  a  free  act  of  the  Will  or  choice  to 
determine  and  produce  it,  the  mind  is  not  the  active,  voluntaiy  Cause  of  that 
\'olilion,  because  it  does  not  arise  from,  nor  is  regulated  by  choice  or  design. 
And  therefore  it  cannot  be,  that  the  mind  should  be  the  active,  voluntary,  de- 
termining Cause  of  the  first  and  leading  Volition  that  relates  to  the  affair.  The 
mind's  being  a  designing  Cause,  only  enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence 
of  its  design ;  it  vnW  not  enable  it  to  be  the  designing  Cause  of  all  its  own 
designs.  The  mind's  bein^  an  elective  Cause,  wiU  only  enable  it  to  produce 
effects  in  consequence  of  its  elections,  and  according  to  them;  but  cannot 
enable  it  to  be  the  elective  Cause  of  all  its  own  elections ;  because  that  supposes 
an  election  before  the  first  election.  So  the  mind^s  being  an  active  Cause 
enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  own  acts,  but  cannot  enable 
it  to  be  the  determining  Cause  of  all  its  own  acts ;  for  that  b  still  in  the  same 
manner  a  contradiction ;  as  it  supposes  a  determining  act  conversant  about  the 
first  act,  and  prior  to  it,  having  a  causal  influence  on  its  existence,  and  manner 
of  existence. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant  by  the  souPs  having  power 
to  cause  and  determine  its  own  Volitions,  as. a  being  to  whom  God  has  given 
a  power  of  action,  but  this ;  that  God  has  given  power  to  the  soul,  sometimes 
at  least,  to  excite  Volitions  at  its  pleasure,  or  according  as  it  chooses.  And 
this  certainly  supposes,  in  all  such  cases,  a  choice  precedmg  all  Volitions  which 
are  thus  caused,  even  the  first  of  them ;  which  runs  into  the  forementioned 
great  alwurdity. 

Therefore  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  affords  no  relief  from  the 
difficulties  which  the  notion  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will  b  attended 
with,  nor  will  it  help,  in  thf  least,  its  absurdities  and  inconsistencies. 


SECTION    V. 


ShowinjT,  thnt  if  the  tilings  asserted  in  these  Evasions  should  be  supposed  to  be  tni« 
they  arc  altngothcr  impertinent,  and  cannot  help  the  cause  of  Arminian  liberty 
and  how  (this  bemg  the  state  of  the  case)  Arminian  writers  are  obligt^d  to  talk 
inconsistently. 

What  was  last  observed  in  the  preceding  section  may  show,  not  only  that 
the  active  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  a  reason  why  an  act  of  the  Wilfis,  or 
whv  it  is  in  this  manner,  rather  than  another ;  but  also  that  if  it  could  be  so, 
and  it  could  be  provetl  that  Volitions  are  contingent  events,  in  that  sea^,  that 
their  Ix^ing  and  manner  of  being  is  not  fixed  or  determined  by  any  cause,  or 
any  thinu  antecedent;  it  would  not  at  all  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Arininians, 
to  establish  the  freetlom  of  the  Will,  according  to  their  notion  of  its  irei^ioin  as 
oonsistine:  in  the  Will's  dderminaticn  of  itself ;  which  supposes  e^erj'  free  act 
of  tlie  Will  to  be  determined  by  some  act  of  the  W*ill  going  before  to  determine 
it;  inasmuch  as  ibr  the  Will  to  determine  a  thing,  is  the  same  as  for  the  soul 
to  detennine  a  thing  by  Willing  ;  and  there  is  no  way  that  the  Will  can  de> 
termine  an  act  of  the  Will,  but  by  willing  that  act  of  the  Will ;  or,  which  is 
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the  samt  ^aing,  choosing  it.  So  that  here  must  be  two  acts  of  the  Will  in  the 
case,  one  going  before  another,  one  conversant  about  the  other,  and  the  latter 
the  object  of  the  former,  and  chosen  by  the  former.  If  the  Will  does  not  cause 
and  determine  the  act  by  choice,  it  does  not  cause  or  determine  it  at  all ;  for 
that  wliich  is  not  determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  voluntarily  or  willingly* 
and  to  say,  that  the  Will  determines  something  which  the  soul  does  not  determine 
willinirly,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  something  is  done  by  the  Will,  which  the 
soul  doth  not  with  its  Will. 

So  that  if  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  determining 
its  own  acts,  be  maintained,  the  old  absurdity  and  contradiction  must  be  main- 
tained, that  eveiy  free  act  of  the  Will  is  caused  and  determined  by  a  foregoing 
free  act  of  Will ;  which  doth  not  consist  with  the  free  acts  arising  without 
any  cause,  and  being  so  contingent,  as  not  to  be  fixed  by  any  thing  foregoing. 
So  that  this  evasion  must  be  given  up,  as  not  at  all  relieving,  and  as  that  which, 
instead  of  supporting  this  sort  of  liberty,  directly  destroys  it. 

And  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  determines  its  own  acts  of  Will 
some  other  way,  than  by  a  foregoing  act  of  Will;  still  it  will  not  help  the 
cause  of  their  libert)'  of  Will.  If  it  determines  them  by  an  act  of  the  under- 
stamling,  or  some  other  power,  then  the  Will  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  Will  is  given  up.  And  what  liberty  is  there 
exerised  accordinsT  to  their  own  opinion  of  liberty,  by  the  soul's  being  deter- 
mined by  somethinir  besides  its  own  choice  ?  The  acts  of  the  Will,  it  is  true, 
may  be  directed,  and  effectually  determined  and  fixed  ;  but  it  is  not  done  by  the 
soul's  own  will  and  pleasure:  there  is  no  exercise  at  all  of  choice  or  Will  in 

[>rodiicin«4  the  effect :  and  if  Will  and  choice  are  not  exercised  in  it,  how  is  the 
iberly  of  the  Will  exercised  in  it  ? 

So  that  let  Arminians  turn  which  way  they  please  with  their  notion  of 
lil^erty,  cniisistintr  in  the  Will's  detennininiir  its  own  acts,  their  notion  destroys 
itself.  If  they  hold  ever}*  free  act  of  Will  to  be  determined  by  the  soul's  own 
free  choice,  or  foregoing  free  act  of  Will ;  foregoing,  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature ;  it  implies  that  gross  contradiction,  that  the  first  free  act  be- 
longinij  to  the  affair,  is  determined  by  a  free  act  which  is  before  it.  Or  if  they 
say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  determined  by  some  other  act  of  the  soul, 
and  not  an  act  of  Will  or  choice;  this  also  dc»stroys  their  notion  of  libertv, 
consistinir  in  the  acts  of  the  Will  being  determined  by  the  Will  itself ;  or  if 
they  hoKI  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  determined  by  nothing  at  all  that  is  prior 
to  them,  but  that  they  are  contingent  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  determined 
and  fixed  by  no  cause  at  all ;  this  also  destroys  the'u*  notion  of  liberty,  consist- 
ing in  the  Will's  detennining  its  own  acts. 

This  being  the  true  state  of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  it  hence  comes 
(o  pass,  that  the  writers  that  defend  it  are  forced  into  gross  inconsistencies,  in 
what  they  say  upon  this  subject  To  instance  in  Dr.  Whitby  ;  he,  in  his  dis- 
course on  the  freedom  of  the  Will,*  opposes  the  opinion  of  the  Calvinists,  who 
place  man's  libert)'  only  in  a  power  of  doinc:  what  he  wiil,  as  that  wherein  they 
plainly  agree  with  Mr.'  Hobbes.  And  yet  ne  himself  mentions  the  verj-  same 
notion  of  liberty,  as  the  dictate  of /Ae  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankind^  and 
c  rule  laid  dorm  hy  the  light  of  nature^  viz.,  that  liberty  is  a  potter  of  acting 
/mn  oursilves^  or  doi.no  what  we  wiLL.f  This  is  indeed,  as  ne  says,  a  thing 
atrreeable  to  the  sense  and  eomvMn  reason  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
•6  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  unawares  acknowledges  it  against  himtdf : 

•  Id  his  Book  ODibe  five  PoftMt,8«eolld£ait.^SSO,  951,288;  IliMl.p.326*  398. 
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for  if  libertj-  does  not  consist  in  this,  what  else  can  be  devised  that  il  shoiud  con* 
sist  in  ?  If  it  be  said,  as  Dr,  Whitby  elsewhere  insists,  tliat  it  does  not  only 
consist  in  liberty  of  doing  what  we  ^vill,  but  also  a  libert}*  of  willing  withou* 
necessity ;  still  the  question  returns,  what  does  that  liberty  of  willing  without 
necessity  consist  in,  but  in  a  power  of  willing  as  we  please,  without  being  im- 
pedeil  by  a  contrar)'  necessit}-  ?  Or  in  other  words,  a  libert)*  for  the  soul  in 
its  \nlling  to  act  according  to  its  own  choice  ?  Yea,  this  very  thing  the  same 
author  seems  to  allow,  and  suppose  again  and  again,  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
sapngs  of  the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  vouchers.  Thus  he  cites  the  words 
of  Origen,  which  he  produces  as  a  testimony  on  his  side :  *  The  soul  acts  by  her 
OWN  <:hoice,  and  it  is  free  for  her  to  incline  to  v^hatever  fart  she  W!ll.  And  those 
words  of  Justin  Martyr  :  f  The  doctrine  of  the  Christians  is  thisy  that  nothing 
is  done  or  suffered  according  to  fate,  but  that  every  man  doth  good  or  evil  according 
TO  HIS  OWN  FREE  CHOICE.  And  from  Eusebius  these  words :  J  If  fate  be  establish' 
ed,  philosophy  and  piety  are  overthrown.  All  these  things  depending  upon  the 
necessity  introduced  by  the  stars,  and  not  upon  meditation  and  exercise  proceed- 
ing FROM  our  own  free  CHOICE.  And  again,  the  words  of  Maccarius  :  §  God, 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  man^s  Will,  suffered  their  bodies  to  die,  that  it  might 
be  IN  THEIR  CHOICE  to  tum  to  good  or  evil.  They  who  are  acted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  not  held  under  any  necessity,  but  have  liberty  to  tum  themselves,  and 
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Thus,  the  doctor  in  effect  comes  into  that  verj*  notion  of  libert)^  which  the 
Calvmists  have ;  which  he  at  the  same  time  comlemns,  as  agreeing  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely,  the  souPs  acting  by  its  own  choice,  men^s  doing 
good  or  evil  according  to  their  oumfree  choice,  their  being  in  that  exercise  xchich 
i»rocceds  from  their  oumfree  choice,  having  it  in  their  choice  to  turn  to  good  or 
evil,  and  doing  what  they  will.  So  that  if  men  exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts 
of  the  Will  themselves,  it  must  be  in  exerting  acts  of  Will  as  they  will,  or  ac- 
cording to  their  own  free  choice  ;  or  exerting  acts  of  Will  that  proceed  from 
their  choice.  And  if  it  be  so,  then  let  ever}*  one  judp:e  whether  this  does  not 
suppose  a  free  choice  going  before  the  free  act  of  Will,  or  whether  an  act 
of  choice  does  not  go  before  that  act  of  the  Will  which  proceeds  from  it. — And  if 
it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts  of  the  Will,  then  let  ever)'  one  judge,  whether  it  will 
not  follow  that  there  is  a  free  choice  or  Will  going  before  the  first  free  act  of 
the  Will  exerted  in  the  case.  And  then  let  ever)'  one  judge,  whether  this  be 
not  a  contradiction.  And  fmally,  let  ever)*  one  judge  whether  in  the  scheme  of 
these  \\Titers  there  be  any  possibilit)'  of  avoiding  tlicse  ai)surdities. 

If  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  Whitby  himself  says,  in  a  man's  doing  what  he 
will ;  ami  a  man  exercises  tliis  libert)*,  not  only  in  external  actions,  but  in  the 
acts  of  the  Will  themselves ;  then  so  far  as  liberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it 
consists  in  willing  what  he  wills :  and  if  any  say  so,  one  of  these  two  things  must 
be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to  W*ill,  as  he  does  Will ;  because 
,  what  he  Wills,  he  W*ills  ;  and  ttierefore  has  power  to  W*ill  what  he  has  ]K)wer 
to  Will.  If  this  be  their  meaning,  then  tliis  might)*  controversT  about  freedom 
of  the  W*ill  and  self- determining  power,  comes  wholly  to  nothing ;  all  that  is 
contended  for  being  no  more  than  this,  that  th^mind  of  man  does  what  it  does, 
and  is  the  subject  of  what  it  is  the  subject  of,  or  that  what  is,  is  ;  wherein  none 
has  any  controTers)'  with  them.  Or,  2.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  Will  as  he  pleases  or  chooses  to  W^ill ;  that  is,  he  has  power  by  one 
act  of  choice,  to  choose  aaother ;  fay  an  antecedent  act  of  WiU  to  choose  a  con- 

•  failMtBookMllMfivt Potato. SmomI Ed ;.F-34S.    tlbla.^S•Ol    $UMa.p.3ei    4 Ibid. p. 369, 370 
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sequent  act ;  and  therein  to  execute  his  ovm  choice.  Aid  if  this  be  their 
meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  shuffling  with  those  they  dispute  with,  and  bafflij  g 
their  own  reason.  For  still  the  question  returns,  wherein  hes  man's  hberty  in 
that  antecedent  act  of  Will  which  chose  the  constxjuent  act  ?  The  answer, 
according  to  the  same  principles,  must  be,  that  his  liberty  in  this  also  lies  in  hij 
willing  as  he  would,  or  as  he  chose,  or  agreeably  to  another  act  of  choice  pre* 
ceding  that  And  so  the  question  returns  in  infinitum  and  the  like  answer  muat 
be  made  in  infinitum.  In  order  to  support  their  opinion,  there  must  be  no 
beginning,  but  free  acts  of  Will  must  have  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acts 
of  Will  in  the  soul  of  every  man,  without  beginning  ;  and  so  before  he  had  a 
being,  fiom  all  eternitj'. 


SECTION  VI, 


Concerning  the  Will's  determining  in  Things  which  are  perfectly  indifferent  in  the 

View  of  the  Mind. 

A  GREAT  argument  for  self-determining  power,  is  the  supposed  experience 
we  universally  have  of  an  ability  to  determine  our  Wills,  in  cases  wherein  no 

Crevailing  motive  is  presented  :  tlic  Will  (as  is  sup}x>soil)  has  its  choice  to  make 
L-lwcen  two  or  more  things,  that  are  perfectly  equal  in  the  view  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  Will  is  apparently  altoircthcr  indifferent ;  and  yet  we  find  no  diflTiculty 
in  c-oUiinLT  to  a  ilioiie  ;  the  Will  can  iiistanlly  detcnniiie  itself  to  one,  by  a  sove- 
rcii^n  jKiwcr  which  il  lias  over  itself,  without  being  inoN  ed  by  any  preponderating 
inchjcriiutit. 

TIiiK  the  ft)renHntiuneil  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  IfV//,  &c., 
p.  25,  '2Cu  27,  supposes,  "  That  there  arc  many  instances,  wherein  the  Will  is 
detcnuuied  neither  by  present  uneasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good, 
nor  by  tlie  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  tiling  else,  but  merely  by 
itself  as  a  sovereign,  self-determining  power  of  the  soul  ;  and  that  the  soul  does 
not  will  this  or  that  action,  in  some  cases,  by  any  other  inllueiice  but  because  it 
will.  Thus  (s;iys  he)  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  South,  or  the  North ;  I  can 
point  with  my  finder  upward,  or  downward.  And  thus,  in  some  eases,  the  Will 
tietonuines  il^elf  in  a  ver)*  sovereign  manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason 
borrowed  from  the  understanding  ;  and  hereby  it  disco vei^  its  own  perfect  power 
of  choice,  risini:  from  within  itself,  and  free  from  all  influence  or  restraint  of  any 
kind."  And  in  pages  6G,  70,  and  73, 74,  this  author  ver}*  expressly  sup}K)ses 
the  Will  in  many  cases  to  be  determined  by  no  motive  at  all,  but  to  act  altogether 
without  motive^  or  ground  of  preference. — Here  I  would  obsene, 

1.  Tlie  ver}'  supposition  which  is  here  made,  directly  contradicts  and  over- 
tbro\i's  itself.  For  the  thing  sup})Osed,  wherein  this  grand  argument  consists, 
isy  tliat  among  several  things  the  Will  actually  chooses  one  before  another,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent ;  w  hich  is  the  ver}*  same  thing  as  to 
say,  the  mind  has  a  preference,  al  the  same  time  that  it  Ihis  no  preference.  What 
is  meant  cannot  U ,  that  tlie  mind  is  indifferent  before  it  coiner  to  have  a  choice, 
or  until  it  has  a  preference ;  or,  which  is  tlic  same  thing,  that  the  mind  is  indifler- 
cot  until  it  comes  to  be  not  iodiflerent :  for  certainly  this  author  did  not  think 
be  had  a  oontroversy  with  any  person  in  supposing  tliis.  And  tlien  it  is  iKithin^ 
to  his  purpose,  that  the  mind  which  chooses,  was  indifferent  once ;  unless  it 
diooses,  remabing  indifferent ;  for  otherwise,  it  Joes  not  choose  at  all  in  that 
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case  of  indifference,  concerning  which  is  all  the  question.  Besides,  it  appears 
in  faCt,  that  the  thin^  which  this  author  supposes,  is  not  that  the  Will  chooses 
one  thing  before  another,  concerning  which  it  is  indifferent  before  it  chooses ;  but 
also  is  indifferent  when  it  chooses ;  and  that  its  being  otherwise  than  indifferent  is 
not  until  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  its  choice ;  that  the  chosen  thing's  ap- 
pearing preferable  and  more  agreeable  than  another,  arises  from  its  choice  already 
made.  His  words  are,  (p.  30,)  "  \\Ticre  the  objects  which  are  proposed,  appear 
equally  fit  or  good,  the  Will  is  left  without  a  guide  or  director  ;  and  therefore 
must  take  its  own  choice  by  its  own  determination  ;  it  being  properly  a  self- 
determining  power.  And  in  such  cases  the  Will  does  as  it  were  make  a  good 
to  itself  by  its  own  choice,  L  e.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight  in  tliis  self- 
chosen  good.  Even  as  a  man  by  seizing  upon  a  spot  of  unoccupied  land,  in  an 
uninhabited  countr)*,  makes  it  his  own  possession  and  property,  and  as  such 
rejoices  in  it  Where  things  were  indifferent  before,  the  V\  ill  finds  nothing  to 
make  them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely  in  themselves  ;  but  the  pleasure 
it  feels  ARISING  fuom  its  own  choice,  and  its  perseverance  therein.  We  love 
many  things  wc  have  chosen,  and  purely  because  we  chose  thkm." 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer  many  things,  now 
ceasing  any  longer  to  be  indifferent  with  res|)ect  to  them,  purely  because  we 
have  preferred  and  chosen  them  before.  These  things  must  needs  be  spoken 
inconsiderately  by  this  author.  Choice  or  preference  cannot  Ix?  before  itself  in 
the  same  instance,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature  :  it  cannot  be  the  founda- 
tion of  itself,  or  the  fruit  or  consequence  of  itself  The  verj'  act  of  choosins:  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  is  preferring  that  thin<r,  and  that  is  settinir  a  hlirher 
value  on  that  thinir.  Hut  tliat  the  mind  sets  a  hiirhcr  value  on  one  thins:  than 
another,  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the  fruit  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that 
tliinc:. 

This  author  says,  p.  36,  "  The  Will  may  be  perfi*ctly  indifferent,  and  yet  the 
W^ll  may  determine  itself  to  choose  one  or  the  other."  And  asrain,  in  the  same 
page,  "  I  am  entirely  indifferent  to  either ;  and  yet  my  Will  may  determine 
Itself  to  choose."  And  again,  "Which  I  shall  choose  must  be  determined  by 
the  mere  act  of  my  Will."  If  the  choice  is  determined  b)*  a  mere  act  of  Will, 
then  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  conceminir  this 
matter,  viz.,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  detenninwl  by  an  art  of  choice, 
this  ^vriter  is  exprcf^s,  in  page  72.  Speaking  of  tlie  case,  where  there  is  no 
superior  fitness  in  objects  presented,  he  has  these  words  :  "  There  it  must  act  by 
its  own  CHOICE,  and  dctennine  itself  as  it  pleases."  Where  it  is  suppnsetl  that 
the  very  determination,  which  is  the  ground  and  spring  of  the  Will's  act,  is  an 
act  of  choice  and  ple;isure,  wherein  one  act  is  more  agreeable  and  the  mind 
better  pleased  in  it  than  another  ;  and  this  preference  and  superior  pleasedness 
is  the  ^und  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.  And  if  so,  the  mind  is  not  indifferen« 
when  It  determines  itself,  but  had  rather  do  one  thing  than  another,  had  rather 
determine  itself  one  way  than  another.  And  therefore  the  Will  does  not  act  at  all 
in  indifference ;  not  so  much  as  in  the  first  step  it  takes,  or  the  first  rise  and 
beginning  of  its  acting.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  anderstandmg  to  act  in  indif- 
ference, yet  to  be  sure  the  Will  never  does ;  because  the  Will's  beirinninir  to  act 
b  the  very  same  thing  as  its  beginning  to  choose  or  prefer.  And  if  in  the  very 
fiiit  act  of  the  Will,  the  mind  prefera  something,  then  the  idea  of  that  thii^ 
preferred,  does  at  that  time  prepondenrte,  or  prerail  in  the  mind  :  or,  which  » 
the  same  thing,  the  klea  of  k  has  a  prerailing  influence  on  the  Wih.  So  that 
this  wholly  destroys  the  tUng  supposed,  riz.,  that  the  mind  can,  by  a  sove* 
feign  power,  choose  one  of  twc  or  more  tfaingi^  wUch  b  the  view  of  the  mind 
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#re,  m  every  respect,  perfectly  equjil,  one  of  which  does  not  at  an  prejionderate, 
Dor  has  any  prevailing  influence  on  the  mind  above  anotlier. 

So  that  *his  author,  in  his  grand  argument  for  the  ahility  of  the  Will  to 
choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concernirig  which  it  is  perl'ectly  mdiflferent, 
does  at  the  same  time,  in  effect,  deny  the  thmg  he  suppases,  and  allows  and 
asserts  the  point  he  endeavoi-s  to  oveitluow  ;  even  thai  tlie  Will,  in  choosing, 
is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  of  the  idea,  or  view  of  the  thing  cliosen. 
And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  offer  this  argument  without  overthrowinor  it ;  the 
thing  supposed  in  it  being  inconsistent  wiln  itself,  and  that  which  denies  itself. 
To  suppose  the  Will  to  act  at  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  indiircrence,  either  to 
determine  itself,  or  to  do  any  thing  eke,  is  to  assert  that  the  mind  ( liooses  without 
choosing.  To  say  that  when  it  is  indifferent,  it  can  do  a.s  it  pleases,  is  to  say 
that  it  can  follow  its  pleasuie  whtn  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.  And  therefore 
if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  insiancoi  of  two  cake:>,  two  ec:gs,  kc,  which  are 
exactly  alike,  one  as  good  as  another  ;  conc^Tiiing  which  this  author  supposes 
the  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice,  aiid  so  in  elfett  suppasc-s  that  it  has  a  preference ; 
it  as  much  concerned  himself  to  solve  the  diffk  ulty,  as  it  does  those  whom  he 
opposes.  For  if  these  instances  prove  any  thing  to  iiis  pur|XDsc',  thiy  prove  that 
a  man  chooses  without  choice.  Ami  yet  this  is  not  to  his  pur|)ose  ;  because 
if  this  is  what  he  asserts,  his  own  wonis  are  as  much  against  him,  and  do  as 
much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of  (hose  he  dLsput<.2$  against  can  do. 

2.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  showinij,  in  such  instances  as  are  alleged, 
not  only  that  it  must  neeils  be  so,  tliat  the  mind  must  be  influiru'ed  in  its  choice^ 
by  something  that  has  a  pre})Ohderatiiig  iiiilucnce  uyton  it,  but  also  how  it  is  so. 
A  little  attention  to  our  own  exptrit-nce,  aiiti  a  distin<l  consult  ration  of  the  acts 
of  oiu"  own  mimis,  in  such  cases,  will  be  suflicient  to  clear  iij)  the  matter. 

Thus,  supposinir  I  have  ach«>s-l)o;ud  l)elure  me;  and  l)ei;iu>e  I  am  rajuired 
by  a  superior,  or  desireil  by  a  lii< imI,  or  to  niake  some  e.xpi iin»i-nt  concerning 
my  own  ability  and  liberty,  or  on  .miiik*  other  consideration.  I  ;!ni  determined  to 
touch  some  one  of  the  spots  t)r  si|uareson  the  Uianj  with  my  fni«^er  ;  not  being 
limited  or  directed  in  the  first  pr<»|Kis;d,  or  my  own  first  puriHJse,  which  is  genera), 
to  any  one  in  particular  ;  and  tliere  Uing  nolhin<^  in  the  sijuares,  in  themselves 
considered,  that  recommends  any  <»ne  of  all  the  sixty-four,  m(»re  than  aiK)ther  : 
in  thL<!  case,  my  mind  deleri'.iin«-s  to  irive  itself  up  to  what  is  vulgiulv  calleil 
cccidaUj*  by  determining  to  tcuii  h  thai  souare  whicli  happt-ns  to  l«e  most  m  view, 
which  my  eye  is  especially  ur.on  at  that  moment,  or  which  haj>jH  ns  to  be  then 
most  in  my  mind,  or  which  I  shall  U-  dinvtid  to  by  s<»nie  other  such  like  accident 
—Here  arc  several  steps  of  the  mii«d*s  pix>ceedini»  (thouuh  all  may  1h»  ikme  as 
it  were  in  a  moment) ;  the  fu>t  stej)  Is  its  general  tletermi nation  that  it  will  touch 
one  of  the  squares.  The  next  step  is  another  gencTal  determination  to  give  itself 
up  to  accident,  in  some  certain  way  ;  as  to  touch  that  whicli  sliall  Ik?  most  in 
the  eye  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident.  Tlie  third 
and  last  step  is  aparti<ular  <!<:«-: inination  to  touch  a  c€*rtain  irMiividual  spot, 
even  that  scpiare,  which,  by  ))«.>(  vrt  <if  accident  the  mind  Iuls  pitched  upon,  has 
actually  offered  itself  beyond  others.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none  of  these 
ieveral  steps  docs  the  mind  pnxr4^*d  in  alttiC»lute  indifference,  but  in  each  of  them 
b  influenced  b}*  a  preponderating  inductiuent.  So  it  Ls  in  the  firet  step  ;  the 
miiui^a  general  determination  to  touch  one  of  the  sixty-four  spots :  the  mind  if 

•  I  hmw^  rWwhrffV  oliwrrcd  wb%l  tliat  is  which  is  nil^rlycmlWd  mtxiJrmt  ;  that  it  in  nothing  ftkin  tc 
tfM  Artmmimm  mfUphrsical  notion  of  r-wnin^nvr.  Bomrthinff  not  ooni>ect«4  with  any  ihiDft  (t>rrpnn$  :  bill 
ihaS  it  li  somrlhinff  ihNt  cornea  to  paim  in  th*  tamwrn  of  tki^fi,  iji  lOBt  afiur  iImI  turn  nn  eoacemtd  u^ 
1  Bo(  owiBf  la  thnr  dni^ 
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not  absolutely  indifTcrcnt  whether  it  does  so  or  no ;  it  is  imhiced  to  it,  for  the  sake 
of  making  some  experiment,  or  by  the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive 
that  prevails.  So  it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  mind's  determining  to  gi\e  itself 
up  to  accident,  by  touching  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the  eye,  or  the  idea  of 
which  shall  be  most  prevalent  in  the  mind,  &c.  The  mind  is  not  absolutely 
indifferent  whether  it  proceeds  by  this  rule  or  no  ;  but  chooses  it  because  it  ap- 
pears at  that  time  a  convenient  and  requisite  expedient  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
general  purpose  aforesaid.  And  so  it  is  in  the  third  and  last  step,  it  is  determin* 
mg  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which  actually  does  prevail  in  the  mind's  view. 
Tiic  mind  is  not  inditFerent  concerning  this  ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
mducement  and  reason  ;  which  is,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  of  the  preceding 
determination,  which  appeared  requisite,  and  was  fixed  before  in  the  second  step. 

Accident  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hindering  him  a  moment,  in  such  a 
case.  It  will  always  be  so  among  a  number  of  objects  in  view,  one  will  prevail 
in  the  eye,  or  in  idea  beyond  others.  When  we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  many  objects  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumerable  images  may  be 
at  once  pointed  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light  ;  but  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  not 
equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  if  it  be,  it  does  not  continue  so  for  any  time. 
And  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  in  general :  several  ideas  are 
not  in  equal  strength  in  the  mind's  view  and  notice  at  once ;  or  at  least,  do 
not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  continuance.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
constantly  vaninj,  than  the  ideas  of  the  mind  :  they  do  not  remain  precisely 
in  the  same  state  for  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time  ;  as  is  evident  by  this, 
that  all  perceiva!)le  time  is  judged  and  perceived  by  the  mind  only  by  the  suc- 
n^ssion  or  tliesu<f«ssive  ehanires  of  its  own  ideas  :  therefore  while  the  views  or 
perceptions  of  the  mind  remain  precisely  in  the  sa?ne  state,  there  is  no  perceivable 
j^pace  or  length  of  time.  l)«cause  no  sensible  succession. 

.■^sthe  acts  of  the  Will,  in  each  step  of  the  forementioned  proce<lure,  do  not 
c«)me  to  pass  without  a  particular  cause,  ever>'  act  is  owing  to  a  prevailing  in- 
ducement ;  so  the  accident,  as  I  have  called  it,  or  that  which  happens  in  the 
unsearchable  course  of  things,  to  which  the  mind  yields  itself,  and  by  which  it  is 
finiitl«*^»  is  not  any  thincj  that  comes  to  pass  without  a  cause  ;  and  the  mind,  in 
detcnnininir  to  b(?  ijuidetl  by  it,  is  not  determined  by  something  that  has  no  cause ; 
an\  more  than  if  it  dt^termimnl  to  bi^  guided  by  a  lot,  or  the  castini;  ol  a  die. 
For  thoucrh  the  die's  fallinir  in  such  a  manner  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it, 
yet  none  will  siipposc  that  tlure  is  no  cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.  Tlie  invol- 
untan'  chanixts  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  though  the  causes  may  not  be 
oljserved,  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changeable  motions  of  the  mo.tes  that 
float  in  the  air,  or  the  continual,  infinitely  various,  successive  changes  of  the 
unevenncsses  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  thint^  especially,  which  are  probably  the  occasions  of  confu- 
non  in  the  mincls  of  those  who  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Will  acts  in  a  proper 
indifference,  an<!  without  bt^in:;  moved  by  any  inducement,  in  its  determination 
in  such  cases  as  have  l)een  mentioned. 

1.  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least  not  to  keep  it 
distinctly  in  view.  Tlie  question  they  dispute  about,  is.  Whether  the  mind  be 
indifferent  alx>ut  the  oljtn  ts  presented,  one  of  which  is  to  l)e  taken,  touched, 
pointed  to,  &c,  as  two  egtrs  ^w  >  cakes,  which  apjx^ar  equally  good.  Whereas 
the  question  to  be  consideriHl,  is,  Wliether  the  person  Ik.*  indifferent  with  respect 
to  his  own  •etions  ;  whether  }H^docs  not,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  priefv 
one  act  witu  n^pect  to  these  objects  before  another.  Tlie  mind  in  its  determi* 
nation  and  choice,  in  these  cas^s,  i-"^  not  most  immediately  aoii  dirinrtly  conversant 
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about  the  objects  presented  ;  but  the  acts  to  be  done  concerning  these  objects 
The  objects  may  appear  equal,  and  the  mind  may  never  properly  make  any 
choice  between  them  :  but  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being  alx)ut  the  external 
actions  to  be  performed,  taking,  touching,  &c.,  these  may  not  ajipenr  cMiiial,  and 
one  action  may  properly  be  chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind's 
progress,  the  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  imless  indirectly  and  injprop- 
erly,  but  about  the  actions,  which  it  chooses  for  other  reasons  than  any  jireference 
of  the  objects,  and  for  reasons  not  taken  at  all  from  the  objects. 

Tliere  is  no  necessit)*  of  supposing,  that  the  mind  does  ever  properly  choose 
one  of  the  objects  before  another ;  either  before  it  has  takrn,  or  afterwards. 
Indeed  the  man  chooses  to  take  or  touch  one  rather  than  anotlur ;  but  not 
because  it  chooses  the  thing  taken,  or  touched  ;  but  from  foreiirn  considerations. 
The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  offered,  a  man  may,  for  cirtain  reasons, 
choose  and  prefer  the  taking  of  that  which  ho  undervahutJ,  and  choose  to 
neglect  to  take  that  which  his  mind  prefers.  In  such  a  case,  ilioosin^  the 
*hing  taken,  and  choosing  to  take,  are  diverse ;  and  so  they  are  in  a  cast*  where 
the  things  presented  are  equal  in  the  mind's  esteem,  and  ntitlur  of  them 
preferred.  All  that  fact  makes  evident,  is,  that  the  mind  rh(u»sts  one  action 
rather  than  another.  And  therefore  the  arguments  which  thiy  hrintr,  in  order 
to  be  to  their  purpose,  ought  to  be  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  ihe  action  in 
perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  that  action ;  and  not  to  prove  that  thc- 
mind  chooses  the  action  in  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  the  oljirt  ;  which 
is  xety  possible,  and  yet  the  Will  not  act  without  prevalent  in«!iu  i nunt,  and 
proper  preponderation. 

2.  Another  reason  of  confusion  and  difficulty  in  this  mattrr,  se«  ins  to  be, 
not  distinguishing  between  a  general  indifference,  or  an  indillinnt  »•  >xi!li  nsjurt 
to  what  is  to  Ix?  done  in  a  more  distant  and  general  view  of  it,  and  a  pailirnlar 
indifference,  or  an  indifference  with  resi>ect  to  the  next  iinrn*  ili;itr  at  t,  vie\v<'d 
with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances.  A  man  may  he  j»t'rt< <tly  indif- 
ferent with  respect  to  his  own  actions,  in  the  former  respect ;  an»l  yit  not  in  the 
latter.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  instance  of  touching  one  of  the  Mjuares  of  a 
chessboard ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch  one  of  them,  1  may 
be  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch;  because  as  yet  1  \iew  the  matter 
remotely  and  generally,  being  but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mindV  j»fM^T*ss  in  the 
affair.  But  yet,  when  I  am  actually  come  to  the  list  step,  and  \hv  vrr}  next 
thing  to  be  determined  is  which  is  to  be  touched,  having  alnady  detenninetl 
that  I  will  touch  that  which  happens  to  be  most  in  my  eye  or  mind,  and  my 
mind  beinij  now  fixed  on  a  particular  one,  the  act  of  touching  that,  considered 
Jtiis  immediately,  and  in  these  particular  present  circumstances,  is  not  what  my 
a)i»d  is  absolutely  indifferent  about. 


SECTION  VII. 

Concerning  the  notion  of  Liberty  of  Will,  coneieting  in  Indifference. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foreeoing  section,  has  a  tendenc}'  in  some 
ffleasare  t^  erince  the  absurdity  of  &e  opinion  of  such  ns  place  libertv  in 
Indifference,  or  in  that  equilibrium  vherebj  the  Will  *s  without  all  antecedent 
determination  or  bias,  and  leP  h**Jierto  free  from  any  prepossessing  inclination 
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to  one  side  or  the  other;  that  so  the  determination  of  the  Will  to  cither  side 
may  be  entirely  from  itself,  and  that  it  may  be  owing  only  to  its  own  power, 
aiid  that  sovereignty  which  it  has  over  itself,  that  it  goes  this  way  rather  than 
that*^ 

But  inasmuch  as  this  has  been  of  such  long  standing,  and  has  been  so 
generally  received,  and  so  much  insisted  on  by  PelagianSy  Seinipelagiajis,  Jesuits, 
Socmians,  Jlrminians  and  others,  it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration. 
And  therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  and  tliorough  inquiry 
into  this  notion. 

Now,  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand  those  tliat  place 
Liber^*  in  Indifference,  or  should  charge  me  with  misrepresenting  their  opinion, 
I  would  signify,  that  I  am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  they  talk  of  the 
Libert)-  of  the  Will  as  consisting  in  Indifference,  express  themselves  as  though 
they  would  not  be  understood  ofthe  Indifference  of  the  inclination  or  tendency 
of  the  Will,  but  of,  I  know  not  what.  Indifference  of  the  soul's  power  of  willing; 
or  that  the  Will,  with  respect  to  its  power  or  ability  to  choose,  is  indifferent, 
can  go  either  way  indifferenlly,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  either  act  or 
forbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  the  other.  However,  this  seems  to  be  a  refining 
only  of  some  particular  writers,  and  newly  invented,  and  which  will  by  no 
means  consist  with  the  manner  of  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Liberty 
of  Indifference  in  general.  AnA  I  wish  such  refiners  would  thoroughly  consider, 
whether  they  distinctly  know  their  own  meaning,  when  they  make  a  distmction 
between  Indifference  ofthe  soul  as  to  its  power  or  ability  of  willing  or  choosing, 
and  the  soul's  Indifference  as  to  the  preference  or  choice  itself;  and  whether 
they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that  they  have  any  distinct  mean- 
ing. The  Indifference  of  the  soul  as  to  its  ability  or  power  to  Will,  must  be 
the  same  thing  as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of*^  the  power  or  facult}*  of  the 
Will,  or  the  Indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul  itself,  which  has  that  power 
or  faculty,  hitherto  remains  in,  as  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  the  choice 
it  shall  by  and  by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  the  abstruseness  and  inexplicableness  of  this 
distinction ;  let  what  will  be  supposed  concemine  the  meaning  of  those  that 
make  use  of  it,  thus  much  must  at  least  be  intemled  by  Jlrminians  when  they 
talk  of  Indifference  as  essential  to  Lil>erty  of  Will,  if  they  intend  any  thing,  ir. 
any  respect  to  their  pur{X)se,  nz.,  that  it  is  such  an  Indifference  as  leaves  the 
Will  not  determined  already ;  but  free  from,  and  vacant  of  precletermination,  so 
far,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
die  Will ;  and  that  the  Will's  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends  upon  this  vacancy 
and  opportunity  that  is  left  for  the  Will  itself  to  be  the  determiner  of  the  act 
that  is  to  be  the  free  act 

And  here  I  would  observe  in  the  firtt  place,  that  to  make  out  this  scheme 
of  Liberty,  the  Indifference  must  be  perfect  and  absolute  ;  there  must  be  a  per- 

♦  Dr.  >MiiOiy.  and  tome  olher  ArmmitmM,  make  a  distinctiim  of  diflTnt^nt  kinds  of  frr<^1om  ;  one  of 
Jod.  and  prriTt  npiritii  aUivr  ;  anothrr  of  jirrM»n«  in  a  »la»e  of  trial.  The  former  Dr.  Whitliy  allomato 
onsial  wilh  neceasily ;  the  latter  he  holds  to  he  without  oeceasitT :  and  this  latter  he  suppoMS  to  ha 
cqutaite  to  our  heiac  the  tubjecta  of  prai»e  or  diapraiae,  reward*  or  puniAhmenta,  precepts  and  prohibt* 
ion*,  pmmiaea  and  IhrMta,  eihoflationB  and  d^hortationa,  mad  a  covenant  trvAty.  And  lo  this  freedom 
%e  aupfioaea  Indtftrrmee  to  lie  rr«{uisite.  la  hia  Diaaourae  on  the  fire  PuinU,  p.  'J99,  3UU.  he  Miya,  **  It  ia 
afreetiom  (apeakinx  of  a  frrednn  aoC  oalj  Itimb  eoartioa,  hut  from  neceaaiiy )  retjuiaite.  as  we  conceive, 
10  rteier  *>•  capa»4a  of  trial  or  probatioa,  aad  lo  feaderoor  aetiona  worthy  of  praiae  or  diapraiaa,  aad  out 


Mraona  of  rewnrda  or  ynaiahf  ala."  Aad  in  the  aeit  page,  apaakiag  of  iho  same  laattar,  ka  aaja. 
"•fiseaUaatlothiamirpoao,  aialha  wofdaoClfr.Thoradike:  WtmiimaitUi  imd^wnmmmrmmmltt^tUl 
y»l■d^B^  kmi  H  flU/rnJowy  mm  ^Um  m  tkia  tlmtt  9ftmtml  amd  pn^uintt :  Ai  gmmd^fwki^  tM  Owtft 
^tukif^f  %  fraaf|f.ana  caodiCMaa^^aaor  ana  rMMOfliieMenf  ^JwBua  man*  AifaMif  MMtt  laaat  fttttfit  aaafp^ 
liflrtffif.  f^rrrr ^  '^-«-  *J 1-^-*^ J  J.i.— ^--^  i»i — t|g— »  -^  - 
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feet  freedo3i  from  all  antecedent  preponderation  or  inclination.  Because  if  the 
Will  be  already  inclined,  before  it  exerts  its  own  sovereign  power  on  itself,  then 
•ts  inclination  is  not  wholly  owing  to  itself :  if  when  two  opposites  are  proposeo 
lO  the  soul  for  its  choice,  the  proposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  in  a  state 
of  Indifference,  then  it  is  not  found  in  a  state  of  Libei-hr  for  mere  self-deter 
mination. — ^The  least  degree  of  antecedent  bias  must  be  mconsistent  with  their 
notion  of  Liberty.  For  so  long  as  prior  inclination  possesses  the  Will,  and  Is 
not  removed,  it  binds  the  Will,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  Will 
should  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prevailing  inclination  of  tlie  Will. 
To  suppose  othenvise,  would  be  the  same  &in^  as  to  suppose,  that  the  Will  is 
inclined  contrary  to  its  present  prevailing  inclmation,  or  contrary  to  what  it  Ls 
inclined  to.  That  which  the  Will  chooses  and  prefers,  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  preponderates  and  inclines  to.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  Will 
to  choose  contrar}'  to  its  own  remaining  and  present  preponderating  inclination, 
as  it  is  to  prefer  contrary  to  its  own  present  preference,  or  choose  contrary  to  its 
own  present  choice.  The  Will,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  inlluence 
of  an  old  preponderating  inclmation,  is  not  at  Liberty  for  a  new  free  act,  or 
any  act  that  shall  now  be  an  act  of  self-determination.  The  act  which  is  a 
self-determined  free  act,  must  be  an  act  which  the  Will  determines  in  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  such  a  Liberty,  as  consists  in  a  freedom  from  every  thing 
which,  if  it  were  there,  would  make  it  impossible  that  the  Will,  at  that  time, 
should  be  otherwise  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends. 

If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  Indifference  should  be 
perfect :  but  althoucrh  a  former  inclination  and  preference  still  remain,  yet,  if  it 
be  nol  very  strong  and  violent,  possibly  the  strength  of  the  Will  may  oppose 
and  ov«»rcome  it : — this  is  grossly  absurd  ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Wrll,  let  it  l>e 
ever  so  great,  does  not  enable  it  to  act  one  way,  and  not  the  contrary  Wtiy, 
both  at  the  same  time.  It  gives  it  no  such  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to 
cause  itself  to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  tiine,  or  to  choose  contrary 
to  its  own  present  choice. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent  preponderation  of  the 
Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished,  before  the  Will  can  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
termine itself  the  contrary  way.  And  if  the  Will  detennines  itself  the  same 
way,  it  is  not  a  free  determination,  because  the  Will  is  not  wholly  at  Liberty  in 
so  doing :  its  determination  is  not  altogether  from  itself,  but  it  was  ])artly  de- 
termined before,  in  its  prior  inclination ;  and  all  the  freedom  the  Will  exercises  in 
the  case,  is  in  an  increase  of  inclination  which  it  gives  itself,  over  and  above 
what  it  had  by  the  foregoing  bias ;  so  much  is  from  itself,  and  so  much  is  from 
perfect  Indifference.  For  though  the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  that  way, 
yet  as  to  that  additional  degree  of  inclination,  it  had  no  tendency.  Therefore 
the  previous  tendency  is  of  no  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  act  wherein 
the  Will  b  free.  'So  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  which  was  said  at  first, 
that  as  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  there  must  be  perfect 
Indifference,  or  equilibrium. 

To  illustrate  this;  if  we  should  suppose  a  sovereign,  self-moving  power  in 
a  natural  body,  but  that  the  body  is  in  motion  already,  by  an  antece^lent  bias ; 
for  iastance,  graTitation  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  has  one  degree 
of  motion  already,  by  virtue  of  that  previous  tendency ;  but  by  its  aelf-mo\ing 
power  it  adds  one  deme  more  to  its  motion,  and  moves  so  mtich  more  swiftly 
jowards  the  centre  o?  the  earth  than  it  would  do  by  its  ^vity  only :  it  is 
i^vident,  that  all  that  is  owing  to  a  self-moving  power  in  this  case,  is\he  ad- 
ditional degree  of  motion ;  and  thit  the  other  a^ree  of  motion  which  it  had 
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from  gravity,  is  of  no  consideration  in  the  case,  does  not  help  the  effect  of  the 
free  self-moving  power  in  the  least ;  the  effect  is  just  the  same,  as  if  the  body 
had  received  from  itself  one  degree  of  motion  from  a  state  of  perfect  rest.  So 
if  we  should  suppose  a  self-moving  power  given  to  the  scale  of  a  balance,  which 
has  a  weight  of  one  degree  beyond  the  opposite  scale ;  and  we  ascribe  to  it  an 
ability  to  add  to  itself  another  degree  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  self-moving 
power  ;  this  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a  power  to  give  itself  one 
degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect  equilibrium ;  and  so  much  power  as 
the  scale  has  to  give  itself  an  overbalance  from  a  perfect  equipoise,  so  much  self- 
moving  self-preponderating  power  it  has,  and  no  more.  So  that  its  free  power 
this  way  is  always  to  be  measured  from  perfect  equilibrium. 

I  need  say  no  more  to  prove,  that  if  Indifference  be  essential  to  Liberty,  it 
must  be  perfect  Indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this, 
so  far  it  is  destitute  of  that  freedom  by  which  it  is  its  own  master,  and  in  a 
capacity  of  being  its  own  determiner,  without  bein^  in  the  least  j)assive,  or 
subject  to  the  power  and  sway  of  something  else,  m  its  motions  and  deter- 
minations. 

Ha\4ng  observed  these  things,  let  us  now  try  whether  this  notion  of  the 
Liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  InJilference  and  equdibrium,  and  the  Will's  self- 
determination  in  such  a  state  be  not  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth ;  that  every 
free  act  is  done  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  not  after  such  a  state.  If  an  act  of 
the  Will  be  an  act  wherein  the  soul  is  free,  it  must  be  exerted  in  a  state  of 
freedom^  and  in  the  time  of  freedom.  It  will  not  suffice,  that  the  act  immedi- 
ately follows  a  state  of  Libert}- ;  but  Liberty  must  yet  continue,  aud  coexist 
with  the  act;  the  soul  remaining  in  possession  of  Liberty.  Because  that  is  the 
notion  of  a  free  act  of  the  soul,  even  an  act  whertin  the  soul  uses  or  fxercisei 
Liberty.  But  if  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  very  time  of  the  act,  in  the  ]H)s:>i.'s:>ion  ol 
Liberty,  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  in  the  use  of  it. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  puts  forth  an  act  of 
Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  in  that  notion  of  a  state  of 
Liberty,  \iz.,  as  implying  a  state  of  Indifference,  or  whether  the  soul  ever  exerts 
an  act  of  choice  or  preference,  while  at  that  veiy  time  the  Will  is  in  a  perfect 
equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  more  than  another.  The  vuv  putting  of 
the  question  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  tlie  affirmativt*  answer;  for 
how  ridiculous  would  it  be  for  any  body  to  ia^ist,  that  the  soul  chooses  one  thing 
before  anotha.  when  at  the  very  same  iastant  it  b  perfectly  indllfcTent  with 
respect  to  each  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  soul  prefers  one 
thing  to  another,  at  the  veiy'  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference.  Choice  and 
preference  can  no  more  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  than  motion  can  be  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  than  the  preponderation  of  thescale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium.  Motion  may  be  the  next  moment  after  rest ;  but  cannot  co- 
exist with  it,  in  any,  e\'en  the  least  part  of  it  So  choice  may  be  immediately 
after  a  state  of  Indifference,  but  has  no  coexistence  w ith  it ;  ivi>n  the  very 
b^inning  of  it  is  nut  in  a  state  of  Indifference.  And  therefore  if  this  be 
Liber^,  no  act  of  the  Will,  in  any  degree,  is  ever  perfonned  in  a  state  of 
Libert}',  or  in  the  time  of  Liberty.  Volition  and  Liberty  are  so  far  from  agree* 
ing  tpgether,  and  being  essential  one  to  anoCber,  that  they  are  contrarj*  one 
to  another,  and  one  excludes  and  destroys  the  otbcr,  as  much  as  motion 
ind  rest,  light  and  darkness  or  life  and  death.  So  that  the  W*ill  does  rx>t 
m  much  as  benn  to  act  in  the  time  of  such  Liberty ;  freedom  is  perfectly 
at  an  em^.  and  has  ceased  to  be«  at  the  first  moment  of  action  ^  and  therefore 
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Liberty  cannot  reach  the  action,  to  affect,  or  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  denom- 
ination, or  any  part  of  it,  any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to  be  twent}-  years 
before  the  action  began.  The  moment  that  Liberty  ceases  to  be,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  qualification  of  any  thing.  If  light  and  darkness  succeed  one  another 
instantaneously,  light  qualifies  nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  make  any 
thing  lightsome  or  bright,  any  more  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  darkness, 
than  months  or  years  after.  Life  denominates  nothing  vital  at  the  first  moment 
of  perfect  death.  So  freedom,  if  it  consists  in,  or  implies  Indifference,  can 
denominate  nothing  free,  at  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  preponderation. 
Therefore  it  it  is  manifest,  that  no  Liberty  of  which  the  soul  is  possessed,  or 
ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acts  of  volition,  consists  in  Indifference ;  and  that  the 
opinion  of  such  as  suppose,  that  Indifference  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
Liberty,  b  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  contradictorj*. 

If  any  one  should  imagine,  that  this  manner  of  argumg  is  nothing  but  trick 
and  delusion  ;  and  to  evade  the  reasoning,  should  say,  that  the  thing  wherein 
the  Will  exercises  its  Liberty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  preponderation  itself, 
but  in  determining  itself  to  a  certain  choice  or  preference;  that  the  act  of  the 
Will  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own  sovereignty,  consists  in  its  causing  or 
determining  the  chanjje  or  transition  from  a  state  of  Indifference  to  a  certain 

E reference,  or  determmin^  to  give  a  certain  turn  to  the  balance,  which  has 
itherto  been  even ;  and  that  this  act  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or 
while  the  Will  yet  remains  in  equilibrium,  and  perfect  master  of  itself. — I  say, 
if  any  one  chooses  to  express  his  notion  of  Liberty  after  this,  or  some  such 
manner,  let  us  see  if  he  can  make  out  his  matters  any  better  than  before. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  perfect  equilibri- 
um, without  preference,  deterniini»s  to  diange  itself  from  that  state,  anci  excite 
in  itself  a  certain  choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  tliis  does  not 
come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  Will,  while  it 
yet  remains  perfectly  intlilJl'rent,  determines  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and 
give  itself  a  certain  preponderation ;  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  the  soul  does 
not  determine  this  of  choice ;  or  whether  the  Will's  coming  to  a  determination  to 
do  so,  be  not  the  same  thing  as  the  souPs  coming  to  a  choice  to  do  so.  If  the 
soul  does  not  determine  this  of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does 
not  determine  it  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  does  not  determine  it  voluntarily, 
or  of  its  own  Wiil^  then  in  what  sense  does  its  Will  determine  it  ?  And  if  the 
W^ill  does  not  determine  it,  then  how  is  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  exercised  in  the 
detennination  ?  What  sort  of  Liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soul  in  those  deter- 
minations, wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  which  are  not  voluntary,  and 
wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerne<l  ? — But  if  it  be  allowed,  that  this  determina- 
tion is  an  act  of  choice,  and  it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains 
in  a  state  of  perfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and  to 
turn  itself  one  way ;  then  the  soul  is  already  come  to  a  choice,  and  chooses 
that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  verj'same  absurdit}*  which  we  had  before. 
Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of  choice,  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  both  at  the 
same  time :  the  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  while  it  remains  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Indifference,  and  h;is  no  choice  of  one  way  more  than  the  other. — And 
indeed  this  manner  of  talking,  though  it  may  a  uttle  hide  the  absurdity  in  the 
obscurity  of  expression,  is  more  nonsensical,  and  increases  the  inconsistence. 
To  say,  tfie  free  act  of  the  Will,  or  the  act  which  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of 
freedom  and  Indifference,  does  not  imply  preference  in  it,  but  is  what  the  Will 
does  in  Older  to  causins:  or  producing  a  preference,  b  as  much  as  to  say,  tbe 
sou!  diooaetf  (lor  to  W^ill  ana  to  choose  are  the  same  thing)  without  choice,  and 
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prefers  without  preference  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  the  beginning  of  j 
preference,  or  the  first  choice.  And  that  is,  that  the  first  choice  is  exerted 
without  choice,  in  order  to  produce  itself. 

If  any,  to  evade  these  things,  should  own,  that  a  state  of  Liberty,  and  a 
state  of  Indifference  aie  not  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  former  may  be  without 
the  latter  ;  but  should  say,  that  Indifference  is  still  essential  to  the  freedom  oi 
an  act  of  Will,  in  some  sort,  namely,  as  it  is  necessar)'  to  go  immediately  before 
it ;  it  being  essential  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of  Will  that  it  should  directly  and 
immediate^  arise  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference :  still  this  vn[\  not  help  the  cause 
of  •Brminian  Libertj-,  or  make  it  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  the  act  springs 
immediately  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  then  it  does  not  arise  from  antecedent 
choice  or  preference.  But  if  the  act  arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference, 
without  any  intervening  choice  to  choose  and  determine  it,  then  the  act  not  being 
determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the  Will ;  the  mind  exercises  no 
free  choice  in  the  affair,  and  free  choice  and  free  Will  have  no  hand  in  the 
determination  of  the  act.  Which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of 
the  freedom  of  Volition. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  these  difficulties  and  absurdities  may  be  avoided, 
by  saying  that  the  Libert)-  of  the  mind  consists  in  a  power  to  sui»j)end  the  act 
of  the  Will,  and  so  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  until  there  has  been 
opportunit}-  for  consideration ;  and  so  shall  say  that,  however  Indiiference  is 
not  essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mind  must  make  its  choice  in 
a  state  of  Indifference,  which  is  an  inconsistency,  or  that  the  act  ol'  Will  must 
spring  immediately  out  of  Indifference ;  yet  Indifference  may  Ik-  esi^ential  to  the 
Liberty  of  acts  of  the  Will  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  Liberty  consist.s  in  a  Power 
of  the  mind  to  forbear  or  suspend  tlie  act  of  Volition,  and  ket  p  tlie  mind  in  a 
state  of  Indifference  for  the  present,  until  there  has  been  oppori unity  lor  proper 
deliberation :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this  hel))s  the  matter,  it  is  a  ^reat 
mistake :  it  reconciles  no  inconsistency,  and  relieves  no  difficulty  with  which  the 
affair  is  attended. — For  here  the  following  things  must  be  obser\  ttl : 

1.  That  tliis  suspendirtg  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly  any  such  thing,  is 
itself  an  act  of  Volition.  If  the  mind  determines  to  suspend  its  act,  it  deter- 
mines it  voluntarily ;  it  chooses,  on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it.  And 
this  choice  or  determination,  is  an  act  of  the  Will :  and  indei^d  it  Ls  sup|)osc  d  to 
be  80  in  the  very  hj-pothesis;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the  Liberty  of  (lie  Will 
consists  in  its  Power  to  do  this,  and  that  its  doing  it  k  the  verj*  thing  wherein  the 
Will  exercises  its  Libert)*.  But  how  can  the  Will  exercise  LiUrty  in  it,  if  it 
be  not  an  act  of  the  Will  ?  The  Liberty  of  the  Will  is  not  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  what  the  Will  does. 

2.  This  determining  to  suspend  acting  b  not  only  an  act  of  the  Will,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  free  act  of  the  Will ;  because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the 
thing  wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists. — ^Now  if  this  be*  so,  then  this  is 
all  the  act  of  Will  that  we  have  to  consider  in  this  controvers}*,  alx)ut  the  Liberty 
of  Will,  and  in  our  inquiries,  wherein  the  liberty  of  man  consLsis.  And  now 
the  forementioned  difficulties  remain  :  the  former  question  returns  upon  us,  viz., 
Wlierein  consists  the  freedom  of  the  Will  in  those  acts  wherein  it  Ls  free  ? 
And  if  thi5  act  of  determining  a  suspension  be  the  only  act  in  which  the 
WiU  is  free,  then  wherein  conasts  the  Will*s  freedom  with  ntped  to  this 
net  of  suspension  ?  And  how  is  Indifference  essential  to  diii  id  1  The 
answer  must  be,  acoordmg  to  what  is  supposed  b  the  evasion  under  consideration, 
that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  m  this  act  of  suspension,  conasts  m  a  Power  to 

1  even  this  act,  'lutil  there  has  been  opportuiiit3r  for  thorough'deliberatioii. 
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But  this  will  oe  to  pluuge  directly  into  the  grossest  nonsense :  for  it  is  the  act 
of  suspension  itself  tliat  we  are  speaking  of ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  space 
of  deliberation  and  suspension  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  will  suspend  of 
no.  For  that  supposes,  that  even  suspension  itself  may  be  deferred  :  which  is 
absurd  ;  for  the  very  deferring  the  determination  of  suspension  to  consider 
whether  we  will  suspend  or  no,  will  be  actually  suspending.  For  during  the 
space  of  suspension,  to  consider,  whether  to  suspend,  the  act  is  ipso  facl*  sus* 
pended.  There  is  no  medium  between  suspending  to  act,  and  immediately  acting ; 
and  therefore  no  possibility  of  avoiding  either  the  one  or  the  other  one  moment 

And  besides,  this  is  attended  with  ridiculous  absurdity  another  way  :  for 
now  it  is  come  to  that,  that  Liberty  consists  wholly  in  the  mind's  having  Power 
to  suspend  its  determination  whetlier  to  suspend  or  no  ;  that  there  may  be  time 
for  consideration,  whether  it  be  best  to  suspend.  And  if  Liberty  consists  in  this 
only,  then  this  is  the  Liberty  under  consideration.  We  have  to  inquire  now,  how 
Liberty  with  respect  to  this  act  of  suspending  a  determination  of  suspension, 
consists  in  indifference,  or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it.  The  answer,  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  we  are  upon,  must  be,  that  it  consists  in  a  Power  of 
suspending  even  this  last  mentioned  act,  to  have  time  to  consoler  whether  to 
suspend  that  And  then  the  same  diiBcuicics  and  inquiries  return  over  a^ain 
with  respect  to  that ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Which  if  it  would  show  any  thing, 
would  show  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  act  It  drives  the  exercise 
of  freedom  back  in  infinitum,  ;  and  that  is  to  drive  it  out  of  the  world. 

And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  delusion,  and  a  latent  gross  contradiction  in 
the  affair  another  way  ;  inasmuch  as  in  explaining  how,  or  in  what  rc»spect 
the  Will  is  free  with  regard  to  a  particular  act  of  Volition,  it  is  .said  that  its 
Liberty  consists  in  a  Power  to  ditennine  to sasjx'nd  that  act,  which  places  Lib- 
erty not  in  that  act  of  Volition  which  the  inquir}'  is  al)out,  but  altogether  in  another 
antecedent  act  Which  contradicts  the  thing  supjwsed  in  both  the  question  am 
answer.  The  question  is,  wherein  consists  the  miners  Liberty  in  any  j)articulai 
act  of  Volition  \  And  the  answer,  in  pretending  to  show  wherein  lies  the  mind's 
Liberty  in  that  act,  in  effect  says,  it  does  not  lie  in  that  act,  but  in  another,  viz., 
a  Volition  to  suspenti  that  act  And  therefore  the  answer  is  both  contradictory, 
and  altogether  impertinent  and  beside  the  purpose.  For  it  doc<s  not  show 
wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists  in  the  act  in  question  ;  instead  of  that, 
it  supposes  it  does  not  consist  in  that  act,  but  in  another  distinct  from  it,  even  a 
Volition  to  suspend  that  act,  and  take  time  to  consider  it.  And  no  account  is 
pretended  to  be  given  wherein  the  mind  is  free  with  respect  to  that  act,  wherein 
this  answer  supposes  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  indeed  consists,  viz.,  the  act  of 
suspension,  or  of  determining  the  suspension. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  exceedinirly  manifest,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  does 
not  consist  in  Indifference,  and  tnat  Indifference  is  not  essential  or  necessary  to 
it,  or  belonging  to  it,  as  the  Arminians  suppose ;  that  opinion  being  full  of 
absurdity  ami  self-contradiction. 


SECTION    VIII. 


Concerning  the  tuppoced  Liberty  of  the  Will,  at  opposite  to  all  Neeettity. 

It  b  a  thing  chiefly  insisted  on  by  .^rminians^  in  this  controversy,  as  4  thing 
^  important  and  essen^al  in  human  liberty,  that  volitions,  or  theactpot  Chf 
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Will,  are  contingent  events ;  understanding  contingence  as  opposite,  not  only  to 
constraint,  but  to  all  necessity.  Therefore  I  would  particularly  consider  this 
matter.     And, 

1.  I  would  inquire,  whether  there  is,  or  can  be  any  such  thing,  as  a  volition 
which  is  contingent  in  su(!h  a  sense,  os  not  only  to  come  to  pass  without  any 
Necessit)-  of  constraint  or  coaction,  but  also  without  a  KecessUy  of  consequence^ 
or  an  infallible  connection  with  any  thing  foregoing. 

2.  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  this  would  at  all  help  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

1.  I  would  consider  whether  volition  is  a  thing  that  ever  does,  or  can  come 
to  pass,  in  this  manner,  contin£:ently. 

And  here  it  must  be  rememoered,  that  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  nothing 
can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  or  reason  why  it  exists  in  this  manner 
ratlier  than  another  ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  particularly  applied  to 
the  acts  of  the  Will.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  will  demonstrably  follow,  that  the 
acts  of  the  Will  are  never  contingent,  or  without  necessity  in  the  sense  spoken 
of;  inasmuch  as  those  things  which  have  a  cause,  or  reason  of  their  existence, 
must  be  connected  with  their  causes  This  appears  by  the  following  considerations. 

L  For  an  event  to  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  its  existence,  and  yet  not  to 
be  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  inconsistence.  For  if  tlie  event  be  not  con- 
nected with  the  cause,  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  cause  ;  its  existence  is  as  it 
were  loose  fiom  its  influence,  and  may  attend  it  or  may  not ;  it  being  a  mere 
contingence,  whetlier  it  follows  or  attends  the  influence  of  the  cause,  or  not : 
and  tliat  is  the  same  thing  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  it.  And  to  say  the  event 
is  not  dependent  on  its  cause  is  absurd  :  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  not 
its  cause,  nor  the  event  the  eflect  of  it :  for  dependence  on  the  influence  of  a 
cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an  elFect  If  there  be  no  such  relation  between  one 
thing  and  another,  consisting  in  the  connection  and  dependence  of  one  thing  on 
tlie  influence  of  another,  tlien  it  is  certain  there  is  no  such  relation  between  them 
as  is  signified  by  the  terms  cause  and  ijfed.  So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on 
a  I  ause  and  connected  with  it,  so  much  causality  is  there  in  the  case,  and  no 
more.  The  cause  does,  or  brings  to  pass  no  more  in  any  event,  than  it  is  dependent 
on  iL  If  we  say  the  connection  and  dependence  is  not  total,  but  partial,  and 
that  the  eflfect,  tliough  it  has  some  connection  and  dependence,  yet  it  is  not  en- 
tirely de})endent  on  it ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  not  all  that  is  in 
the  event  is  an  effect  of  that  cause,  but  that  only  a  part  of  it  arises  from  thence, 
and  part  some  other  way. 

2.  If  there  are  some  events  which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  their 
causes,  then  it  will  follow,  that  there  are  some  things  which  come  to  pass  without 
any  cause,  contraiy  to  the  supposition.  For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under  such  circumstances, 
then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would  attend  or  follow  the  influence  of  the 
cause,  or  no ;  it  might  have  followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the 
same,  its  influence  Uie  same,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  And  if  so,  why 
did  it  follow  ratlier  than  not  follow  ?  There  is  no  cause  or  reason  of  this. 
Therefore  here  is  something  without  any  cause  or  reason  why  it  is,  viz.,  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  effect  on  the  influence  of  the  cause,  with  whicn  it  was  not  necessarily 
comiected.  If  there  be  not  a  necessary  connection  of  the  effect  on  any  thing 
Bafteoedent,  then  we  may  suppose  that  sometimes  the  event  will  follow  tlie  cause, 
and  sometimes  not,  wfaoi  mcanKis  tfie  MmiCyand  m  evay  reqiecl  in  tlie  same 
state  of  circumstances.  And  what  can  be  the  c*jse  and  reason  of  this  strange 
pLenomenon,  even  this  direnity,  that  in  one  msianinp,  the  effect  sbooM  follow, 
m  anotherynol  1    It  is  evident  b}  the  siippoation,  that  this  m  whoUy  without 
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any  cause  or  eround.  Here  is  something  in  the  present  manner  of  the  existence 
of  things,  and  state  of  the  world  that  is  absolutely  without  a  cause  ;  which  ia 
contrary  to  the  supposition,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  before  demonstrated. 

3.  To  suppose  there  are  some  events  which  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  tlieir 
•xistence,  that  yet  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  their  cause,  which  is  to 
suppose  that  they  have  a  cause  which  is  not  their  cause.  Thu.s  if  the  effect 
be  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  cause,  with  its  influence  and  influential 
circumstances  ;  then,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  a  thing  possible  and  supposable, 
that  the  cause  may  sometimes  exert  the  same  influence,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  yet  the  effect  not  follow.  And  if  this  actually  happens  in  any 
instance,  this  instance  is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  not 
sulficient  to  produce  the  effect  For  if  it  had  been  sufficient,  it  would  have  done 
it  And  yet,  by  the  supposition,  in  another  instance ,  the  same  cause,  with 
perfectly  the  same  influence,  and  when  all  circumstances  which  have  any  influence, 
were  the  same,  it  was  followed  with  the  effect  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  effect  in  ihis  last  instance  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause, 
but  must  come  to  pass  some  other  way.  For  it  was  proved  before,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cause  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  And  if  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  produce  it,  then  the  production  of  it  could  not  be  owing  to  that 
influence,  but  must  be  o\ving  to  something  else,  or  owing  to  not  hint;:.  And  if 
tlie  etfect  be  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  then  il  is  nut  ilie  cau-^^e, 
which  brings  us  to  the  contradiction  of  a  cause,  and  no  cause,  that  which  is  the 
ground  and  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  thin^,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  the 
ground  and  reason  of  its  existence,  nor  is  sufficient  to  be  so. 

Il'  the  matter  be  not  already  so  plain  as  to  render  any  further  reasoning  upon 
it  impertinent,  I  would  say,  that  that  which  seems  to  be  the  cause-  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  can  be  no  cause  ;  its  power  and  influence  having,  on  a  full  trial, 
proved  insufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect :  and  if  it  be  not  suUicient  to  produce 
it,  then  it  does  not  produce  it  To  say  otherwise,  is  to  say,  there  is  power  to  do 
that  which  there  is  not  power  to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  suilicient  power 
exerted  and  in  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect,  and  so  the  effect  be 
actually  produced  at  one  time  ;  these  things  all  concurring,  will  produce  the 
effect  at  all  times.  And  so  we  may  turn  it  the  other  way  ;  that  which  proves 
not  sufficient  at  one  time,  cannot  be  sufficient  at  another,  with  precisely  the  same 
influential  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effect  follows,  it  is  not  owing 
to  that  cause  ;  unless  the  different  time  be  a  circumstance  which  has  influence  : 
but  that  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  all  circumstances 
that  have  influence,  are  the  same.  And  besides,  this  would  be  to  suppose  the 
time  to  be  the  cause  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  other  thing's 
being  the  cause.  But  if  merely  diversity  of  time  has  no  influence,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  as  much  of  an  aosurdity  to  say,  the  cause  was  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ;  as  to  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
(he  effect  at  a  certain  time,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  eflect  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clearly  manifest,  that  every  effect  has  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  its  cause,  or  with  that  whicli  is  the  true  ground  and  reason  of  its 
existence.  And  therefore  if  there  be  no  event  without  a  cause,  as  was  proved 
before,  then  no  e\'ent  whatsoever  is  coctin^ent  in  the  manoer,  that  Arminiant 
mxppasft  tlie  free  acts  of  the  Will  to  be  contmgent 
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SECTION    IX. 


Of  the  Connection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Will  with  the  Dictates  of  the  Understanding 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  none  of  them  continj^ent  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  or  so  as  not  to  be  necessary  with  a  neces- 
sit)^  of  consequence  and  Connection  ;  because  every  act  of  the  Will  k  some  way 
connected  with  the  Understanding,  and  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  explained  ;  namely,  that  the  soul  always 
wills  or  chooses  that  which,  in  the  present  view  of  the  mind,  considered  in  the 
whole  of  that  view,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  appears  most  agreeable.  Because, 
as  was  observed  before,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  when  men  act  volun- 
tarily, and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  appears  most  agreeable  to 
them  ;  and  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  as  much  as  to  affirm,  that  men  do  not 
choose  what  appears  to  suit  them  best,  or  what  seems  most  pleasing  to  them  ; 
or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  prefer.  Which  brings  the  matter  to  a 
contradiction. 

As  it  is  very  evident  in  itself,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  ha;«*  some  Connec- 
tion with  the  dictates  or  views  of  the  Understanding,  so  this  is  allowed  by  some  of 
the  chief  of  the  Arminian  writers  ;  particularly  by  Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark.  Dr.  TurnbuU,  though  a  great  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  allows  the 
same  thing.  In  his  Christian  Philosophy,  (p.  196,)  he  with  much  approbation 
cites  another  philosopher,  as  of  the  same  mind,  in  these  words :  "  No  man  (says  an 
excellent  philosopher)  sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other, 
which  sen'es  him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does  ;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he 
employs,  the  Understanding^,  with  such  liijht  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  fonned,  con- 
stantly lea«ls ;  ancl  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all  her  operative  powers  arc  direct- 
ed. The  Will  itself,  how  absolute  and  incontrollable  soever  it  may  be  thought, 
never  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Understanding.  Temples  have 
their  sacred  images  ;  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always  had  over  a 
great  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  truth,  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds  are 
flie  invisible  powers  that  constantly  govern  them  ;  and  to  these  they  all  pay 
universally  a  ready  submission." 

But  whether  this  be  in  a  just  consistence  with  themselves,  and  their  own 
notions  of  libert)-,  I  desire  may  now  be  impartially  considered. 

Dr.  Whitby  plainly  supposes,  that  the  acts  and  determinations  of  the  Will 
always  follow  the  Understanding's  apprehension  or  view  of  the  greatest  good  to 
be  obtained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  determinations  oi 
the  Will  constantly  and  infallibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the  Understanding : 
1.  The  degree  of  good  to  be  obtained,  and  evil  to  be  avoideil,  proposed  to  the 
Understanding,  and  apprehended,  viewed,  and  taken  notice  of  by  it.  2.  The ' 
degree  of  the  Understanding's  riVir,  notice  or  appreheasion  of  that  good  or  evil , 
wliich  is  increased  by  attention  and  consideration.  That  this  b  an  opinion  h( 
is  exceeding  peremptory  in  fas  he  is  in  evevf  opinion  which  he  maintains  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Calvinists),  with  disdam  of  the  contrary  opinion  as  absuni 
and  self-contracBctory,  will  appear  by  the  foUowing  wonk  of  his,  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Five  Poinli.* 

**  Now,  it  is  certttn,  that  what  naturally  makes  the  Understanding  to  perceive, 
m  evidence  proposed,  and  af^prehended,  considered  or  adverted  to  :  for  nothing 
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eke  can  be  requisite  to  make  as  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Agnin, 
what  makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  the  Understanding  ;  and 
consequently  appearing  to  the  soul  as  good. — And  whatsoever  it  refuseth,  is 
somethinir  represented  by  the  Undei-standing,  and  so  appearing  to  the  VVillj  as 
evil.  Whence  all  that  God  requires  of  us  is  and  can  be  only  this  ;  to  refuse  the 
evil,  and  choose  the  jjood.  Wherefore,  to  s«iy  that  evidence  proposed,  appre- 
hended and  considered,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  Understanding  approve ;  or 
that  the  greatest  good  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally 
believed  and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil,  is  in  elfect  to  say,  that  which  alone  doth  move  the  Wdl  to 
choose  or  to  refuse,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  it  so  to  do ;  which  being  contradictory 
to  itself,  must  of  necessitj'  be  false.  13c  it  then  so,  that  we  naturally  have  an 
aversion  to  the  tnitks  proposed  to  us  in  the  gospel ;  that  only  can  make  us  in- 
disposed to  attend  to  them,  but  cannot  hinder  our  conviction,  when  we  do 
apprehend  them,  and  attend  to  them.  He  it,  that  there  is  also  a  renitency  to  the 
good  we  are  to  choor^e  ;  that  only  can  indispose  us  to  believe  it  is,  and  to  approve 
It  as  our  chiefest  good.  Be  it,  that  we  are  prone  to  the  evil  that  we  should 
decline ;  that  only  can  render  it  the  more  dillicult  for  us  to  believe  it  is  the  worst 
of  evils.  But  yet,  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  will  still 
be  chosen ;  and  wliat  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  e\*ils,  will,  whilst  we  do 
continue  under  that  conviction,  be  refustxl  by  us.  It  therefore  can  be  only 
requisite,  in  order  to  these  ends,  that  the  Good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate  our 
Understandiniis  that  wf,  attentling  to,  and  considering  what  lies  before  us,  should 
apprehend,  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty  ;  and  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
should  be  so  pn^pnundiil  to  us,  as  that  we  ma\  discern  them  to  be  our  chiefest 
good  ;  and  the  nii>erii*s  it  threatenetli,  so  as  we  may  be  convinced  that  they  are 
the  worst  of  evil<  ;  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and  refuse  the  other" 

Here  let  it  be  oliserved,  how  j)lainly  and  peremptorily  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
greatest  good  projiost^d,  and  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equaJIy  believed 
and  rellected  on,  is  sullicient  to  enizage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse 
the  evil,  and  is  that  alone  which  doth  move  the  'Vill  to  choose  or  to  refuse ;  and 
that  it  is  contradictor)*  to  itself,  to  supj>ose  othenvise ;  and  therefore  must  of  neces- 
sity be  false  ;  and  tften  wh.it  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  will 
still  be  chosen,  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we 
continue  under  that  conviction,  beVefusetl  by  us. — Nothing  could  have  been  said 
more  to  the  purp<^>se,  fully  to  signitj'  and  declare,  that  the  determinations  of  the  Will 
must  evermore  tollow  the  illumination,  conviction  ami  notice  of  the  Understanding, 
with  reganl  to  the  greatest  gaxl  and  evil  proposetl,  reckoning  both  the  degn»€ 
of  good  and  evil  understood,  and  the  degree  of  Understanding,  notice  and  con- 
viction of  that  proposed  good  and  evil  ;  and  that  it  is  thus  necessarily,  and  can 
be  otherwise  in  no  instance :  because  it  is  asserted,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction, 
to  8up|X)se  it  ever  to  be  otherwise. 

I  am  sensible  the  Doctor*s  aim  in  these  assertions  is  against  the  Calvinists ; 
to  show,  in  opjKj^ition  to  them,  that  there  is  no  ne«l  of  any  physical  •  jH'ration  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  Will,  to  change  and  detennine  that  to  a  g  jod  choice, 
but  tliat  Go;rs  operation  and  assistance  is  only  moral,  su£rgesting  ideas  to  the 
Unden$tan<ling  ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  enouirh,  if  those  ideas  an.*  attended  to 
mfkllibiy  to  obuin  the  end.  But  whatever  his  design  was  nothing  can  more 
direcUy  and  fully  prore,  that  erery  determination  of  the  WiU,  in  choosing  and 
refusing,  b  nece»ar)* ;  directly  contrary  to  his  own  notion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
VTilL  For  if  the  deteraunation  of  the  W*ill,  evermore,  in  this  manner,  foUowi 
iie  light,  conviction  and  view  of  the  Understanding,  concerning  the  greatest 
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good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  which  moves  the  Will,  and  it  be  a  contra- 
diction  to  suppose  otherwise ;  then  it  is  necessarily  so,  the  Will  necessarily 
follow-s  this  light  or  view  of  the  Understanding,  and  not  only  in  some  of  its  acts,  but 
in  every  act  of  choosing  and  refusing.  So  that  the  Will  does  not  determine  itself 
m  any  one  of  its  own  acts;  but  all  its  acts,  every  act  of  choice  and  refusal  depends 
on,  and  is  necessarily  connected  with  some  antecedent  cause ;  which  cause  is  not 
the  Will  itself,  nor  any  act  of  its  own,  nor  any  thing  pertaining  to  that  facultj', 
but  something  belonging  to  another  faculty,  whose  acts  gj  before  the  Will,  m 
a]l  Its  acts,  and  govern  and  determine  them 

Here,  if  it  should  be  replied,  that  although  it  be  true,  that,  according  to  the 
Doctor,  the  final  determination  of  the  Will  always  depends  upon,  and  is  infalHbly 
connected  ^vith  the  Understanding's  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  good ; 
yet  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessary  ;  because  that  conviction  and  notice 
of  the  Understandings  is  first  dependent  on  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  in  deter- 
mining to  attend  to,  and  take  notice  of  the  evidence  exhibited  ;  by  which  means 
the  mind  obtains  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  is  sufficient  and  effectual  to 
determine  the  consequent  and  ultimate  choice  of  the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will, 
inith  regard  to  that  preceding  act,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  attend  or 
no,  is  not  necessary ;  and  that  in  this,  the  liberty  of  the  Will  consists,  that  when 
God  holds  forth  sufficient  objective  light,  the  Will  is  at  libertj'  whether  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  mind  to  it 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  inconsiderate  than  such  a  reply  as  this.  For 
that  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  in  determining  to  attend  and  consider,  still  is  an 
ad  of  the  Will  (\i  is  so  to  be  sure,  if  the  liberty  of  the  Will  consists  in  it,  as  is 
supposed) ;  and  if  it  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  it  is  an  act  of  choice  or  refusal.  And 
therefore,  if  what  the  Doctor  asserts  be  true,  it  is  determined  by  some  antecedent 
light  in  the  Understanding  concerning  the  greatest  apparent  good  or  eviJ  For 
he  asserts,  it  is  that  light  which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse. 
And  therefore  the  Will  must  be  moved  by  that  in  choosing  to  attend  to  the 
obiective  light  afforded  in  order  tc  another  consecjuent  act  of  choice ;  so  that 
this  act  is  no  less  necessary  than  the  other.  And  it  we  suppose  anotlier  act  of 
the  Will,  still  preceding  both  these  mentioned,  to  determine  both,  still  that  also 
must  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  and  an  act  of  choice ;  and  so  must,  by  the  same 

Erinciples,  be  infallibly  determined  by  some  certain  degree  of  light  in  the 
inderetanding  concerning  the  greatest  good.'  And  let  us  suppose  as  many  acts 
of  the  Will,  one  preceding  another,  as  we  please,  yet  tliey  are  every  one  ot  them 
necessarily  detennined  by  a  certain  degree  of  light  in  the  Understanding,  con- 
cerning the  geatest  and  most  eligible  good  in  that  case;  and  so,  cot  une  of  them 
free  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  freedom.  -  And  if  it  be  said,  the  reason 
why  men  do  not  attend  to  light  held  forth,  is  because  of  ill  habits  contracted  by 
evil  acts  committed  before,  whereby  their  minds  are  indisposed  to  attend  to,  and 
consider  the  truth  held  forUi  to  them  hy  God,  the  difficult  is  not  at  all  avoided : 
still  the  question  returns,  >\liat  determmed  the  Will  in  those  preceding  evil  acts  ? 
It  must,  by  Dr.  Whitby's  principles,  still  be  the  view  of  the  Understanding 
concerning  the  greatest  good  and  evil.  If  this  view  of  the  Understanding  be 
that  alone  tchich  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse^  as  the  Doctor  asserts, 
then  ever)'  act  of  choice  or  refusal^^  from  a  man^s  fii^  existence,  is  movtxl  and 
determined  by  this  view*;  and  this  Tiew  of  the  Understanding,  exciting  and 
goveming  the  act,  must  be  befofe  the  act :  and  thercfive  the  A^  ill  is  necessarily 
detcrminea,  in  everr  one  of  its  ads,  from  a  man's  first  existence,  by  a  cause 
beside  the  Will,  ana  a  caioe  that  does  not  proceed  finom,  or  depend  on  any  ad 
^  the  Will  at  aJL    Which  at  once  jtterly  abolishes  the  Dodor^s  whole  schenu 
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of  liberty  of  Will ;  and  he  at  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  sinews  of  all  his  argumenti 
from  the  goodness,  righteousness,  faithfulness  and  sincerity  of  God  in  his  com- 
mands, promises,  threatenings,  calls,  invitations,  expostulations ;  which  he  makes 
use  of,  under  the  heads  of  reprobation,  election,  universal  redemption,  sulEcient 
and  effectual  ^race,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Will  of  man ;  and  has  enervated  and 
made  vain  all  those  exclamations  against  the  doctrine  of  the  CalviniHSy  as 
charging  God  with  manifest  unrighteousness,  unfaithfulness,  hypocrisy,  falla- 
ciousness, and  cruelty ;  which  he  has  over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  numberless 
times  in  his  book. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,*  to  evade  the  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  volition,  from  its  neces- 
sary Connection  with  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  supposes  the  latter 
not  to  be  diverse  from  the  act  of  the  Will  itself.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  will  not  alter 
the  case  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  necesaty  of  the  act  of  the  Will.  If  the  dictate 
of  the  Understanding  be  the  very  same  with  the  determination  of  the  Will  or 
choice,  as  Dr.  ClarK  supposes,  then  this  determination  is  no  fruit  or  effect  oj 
choice :  and  if  so,  no  liberty  of  choice  has  any  hand  in  it ;  as  to  volition  or 
choice,  it  is  necessary ;  that  is,  choice  cannot  prevent  it  If  the  last  dictate  of 
the  Understanding  be  the  same  with  the  determination  of  volition  itself,  then  the 
existence  of  that  determination  must  be-  necessaiy  as  to  volition ;  inasmuch  as 
volition  can  have  no  opportunity  to  determine  whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it 
having  existence  already  before  vohtion  has  op|)ortunity  to  determine  anything. 
It  is  itself  the  very  rise  and  existence  of  volition.  But  a  thing  af\er  it  exists,  has 
no  opi)ortunity  to  determine  as  to  its  own  existence ;  ^it  is  too  late  for  that 

If  liberty  consists  in  that  which  Arininiuns  supjKKe,  viz.,  in  the  Will's  de- 
termining its  own  acts,  having  free  opportunity,  aiul  beini^  without  all  neces- 
sity' ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  liberty  consists  in  the  soul's  having  power 
and  opportunity  to  have  what  determinations  of  the  Will  it  pleases  or  chooses. 
Ami  if  the  determinations  of  the  Will,  and  the  last  dictates  of  the  Understanding, 
be  the  same  thin^,  then  liberty  consists  in  the  mimrs  having  power  to  have  what 
dictates  of  the  ifnderstanding  it  pleases,  havini:  opp<»rtunity  to  choose  its  own 
dictates  of  Understanding.  But  this  is  absurd ;  for  it  is  to  make  the  determina- 
tion of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of  the  Uiuler>tandinij,  and  the  ijround  of  it, 
which  cannot  consist  with  the  dictate  of  Understanding's  being  tlr  !.  i  imina- 
tion  of  choice  itself. 

There  is  no  way  to  do  in  this  case,  but  only  to  recur  to  the  old  absurditj-  of 
one  determination  before  another,  and  the  cause  of  it ;  and  another  before  that, 
detenn'ming  that ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum,  if  the  last  dictate  of  the  Under- 
standing 4je  the  determination  of  the  Will  itself,  and  the  soul  be  free  with  regard 
to  that  dictate,  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom ;  then  the  soul,  before  that 
dictate  of  its  Understanding  exists,  voluntarily  and  according  to  its  ovm  choice 
determines,  in  every  case,  what  that  dictate  of  t!ie  rnilorstandinir  shall  be; 
otherwise,  that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  nci*  ^-a  y,  ;iii<I  the  acs  dt  inmined  by 
it  must  also  be  necessary.  So  that  there  is  a  detenuination  of  the  mind  prior  to 
that  dictate  of  the  Understanding ;  an  act  of  choice  goin;;  before  it,  choosing 
and  determining  what  that  dictate  of  the  Understandinc:  shall  be :  and  this  pre- 
ceding act  of  choice,  bong  a  freeact  of  W^ill,  must  also  be  the  same  with  mother 
last  dictate  of  the  Understandine :  and  if  the  mind  also  be  firee  m  that  £ctate 
of  Understanding,  that'miist  be  detemuned  still  by  another;  and  so  on  for  ever. 

Besides^  if  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  detenxunatioQ  of  the  Willi 
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be  the  same,  this  confounds  the  Understanding  and  Will,  and  maku  them  the 
Ramc.  Whether  they  be  the  same  or  no,  1  will  not  now  dispute ;  but  only 
would  observe,  that  if  it  be  so,  and  the  Arminian  notion  of  hberty  consists  in  a 
self-determining  power  in  the  Understanding,  free  of  all  necessity;  being 
independent,  undetermined  by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts  and  determinatioas; 
and  the  more  the  Understanding  is  thus  mdependent,  and  sovereign  over  its  o^n 
determinations^  the  more  free.  By  this  therefore  the  freedom  ot  the  soul,  as  a 
moral  agent,  must  consist  in  the  independence  of  the  Understanding  on  any 
evidence  or  appearance  of  things,  or  any  thing  whatsoever,  that  stanik  forth  to 
the  view  of  the  mind,  prior  to  the  Understandmg's  determination.  And  what  a 
sort  of  liberty  is  this !  consisting  in  an  ability,  freedom  and  easiness  of  judging, 
either  according  to  evidence,  or  ag^nst  it ;  having  a  sovereign  command  over 
itself  at  all  times,  to  judge,  either  aereeably  or  disagreeably  to  what  is  plainly 
exhibited  to  its  own  view.     Certainly  it  is  no  hberty  that  renders  persons  the 

firoper  subjects  of  persuasive  reasoning,  arguments,  expostulations,  and  such 
ike  moral  means  and  inducements.  The  use  of  which  with  mankind  is  a  main 
argument  of  the  Arminians,  to  defend  the'u*  notion  of  liberty  without  all  neces- 
sity. For  according  to  tliis,  the  more  free  men  are,  the  less  they  are  imder  the 
government  of  such  rneaa*?,  less  subject  to  the  power  of  evidence  and  reason, 
and  more  independent  of  their  influence,  in  their  determinations. 

And  whether  the  Understanding  and  Will  are  the  same  or  no,  as  Dr.  Clark 
seems  to  sup])ose,yet,  in  onler  to  maintain  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  viithout 
ncci'ssity,  the  free  Will  must  not  be  determined  by  the  Understanding,  nor  neces- 
sarily ronnectwl  with  the  Understanding;  and  the  further  from  such  connection, 
the  threat cT  the  freetlom.  And  when  the  liberty  is  full  and  complete,  the  determina- 
tions (»f  the  Will  have  no  connection  at  all  ^\'ith  the  dictates  of  the  Understand- 
ing. AthI  if  so,  in  vain  are  all  the  applications  to  the  Understanding,  in  order 
to  induce  to  any  free  virtuous  act ;  and  so  in  vain  are  nil  instructions,  counsels, 
invitations  cx])ostulations,  and  all  arguments  and  persuasives  whatsoever;  for 
tliesc  are  but  applications  to  the  Understanding,  and  a  clear  and  lively  exhibition 
of  the  objects  of  choice  to  the  mind^s  view  But  if,  after  all,  the  Will  must  be 
self-determined,  and  independent  of  the  Understanding,  to  what  purpose  are 
things  thus  represented  to  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  determine  the  choice  7 


SECTION  X. 


Volition  necenanly  connected  with  the  Influence  of  Motives ;  with  particular  Ob- 
•enrations  on  the  great  Incontiatence  of  Mr.  Chubb's  Anertioofl  and  Reasoningi^ 
about  the  Freedom  of  the  WilL 

That  ever)-  act  of  the  Will  has  some  cause,  and  consequently  (by  what  has 
been  already  proved)  has  a  necessary  connection  with  its  cause,  ana  sio  is  neces- 
wuj  b}'  a  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every 
act  of  the  Will  whatsoever  is  excited  by  some  Motive :  which  is  manifest, 
bccatae,  if  the  Will  or  mind,  in  willing  and  choosing  after  the  manner  that  it 
docs,  is  excited  so  to  do  by  no  moCiTe  or  mducement,  then  it  has  no  end  which 
it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pmaues  tn  so  doing ;  it  aims  at  nothine,  and  ■edb 
BolUDg.  And  if  it  seek  nothing,  then  it  does  not  go  after  any  dung  or  exert 
iny  indination  or  preference  towards  any  thinf( :  which  brings  the  matter  to  s 
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contradiction ;  because  for  the  mind  to  Will  something,  and  for  it  to  go  after 
something  by  an  act  of  preference  and  inclination,  are  the  same  thing. 

But  it  every  act  of  the  Will  is  excited  by  a  Motive,  then  that  Motive  is  the 
cause  of  the  act  of  the  Will  If  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives, 
then  Motives  are  the  causes  of  their  being  excited  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  cause  of  their  being  put  forth  into  act  and  existence.  And  if  so,  the 
existence  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  is  properly  the  effect  of  their  motives.  Mo- 
tives do  nothing  as  Motives  or  inducements,  but  by  their  influence ;  and  so 
much  as  is  done  by  their  influence  is  the  effect  of  them.  For  that  is  the 
notion  of  an  effect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  influence  of  another 
thing. 

And  if  volitions  are  properly  the  effects  of  their  Motives,  then  they  are 
necessarily  connected  with  their  Motives. — Every  effect  and  event  bein*;,  as 
proved  before,  necessarily  connected  with  that,  which  is  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  its  existence.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is  not 
from  any  self-determining  power  in  the  Will :  the  volition,  which  is  caused  by 
previous  Motive  and  inducement,  is  not  caused  by  the  Will  exercising  a  sove- 
reign power  over  itself,  to  determine,  cause  and  excite  volitions  in  ilsclt  This 
IS  not  consistent  with  the  Wiirs  acting  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  equilibrium, 
to  determine  itself  to  a  preference ;  f^v  the  way  in  which  Motives  operate,  is 
by  biasing  the  Will,  and  giving  it  a  certain  inchnation  or  prepondcration  one 
way. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  in  his  Collection  of 
Tracts  on  various  subjects,  has  advanced  a  scheme  of  liberty,  which  is  greatly 
divided  against  itself,  and  thoroughly  subversive  of  itself ;  and  that  many  ways. 

1.  He  is  abundant  in  assert mg,  that  the  Will,  in  ail  its  acts,  is  intlucnced 
bv  Motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the  previous  ground  and  reason  of 
all  its  acts,  and  that  it  is  never  otherwise  in  any  instance.  He  says  (p.  262), 
"  Xo  action  can  take  place  without  some  motive  to  excite  it"  Ami  in  page 
263,  "  Volition  Cfinnot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  or  Motive  to 
induce  it"  And  in  page  310,  "Action  would  not  take  place  without  some 
reason  or  Motive  to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  active  fatmlty 
would  be  exerted  without  some  tkcvious  reason  to  dis|K)se  the  mind  to  action. 
So  also  page  257.  And  he  speaks  of  these*  things,  as  what  we  may  be  ab- 
solutely certain  of,  and  which  are  the  foundation,  the  only  foundation  we  have 
of  a  certainty  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  Page  252,  253,  254,  255, 261, 
262,263,264 

And  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  his  scheme,  the  influence  of  Motives  uyton  us 
to  excite  to  action,  and  to  be  actually  a  ground  of  volition,  is  consequent  on  the 
Tolition  or  choice  of  the  mind.  For  he  very  greatly  insists  upon  it,  that  in  all 
free  actions,  before  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  thoso  volitions,  which  Motives 
excite,  it  chooses  to  be  so.  It  chooses,  whether  it  will  comply  with  the  Motive, 
which  presents  itself  in  view,  or  not ;  and  when  various  Motives  are  presented, 
it  choases  which  it  will  yield  to,  and  which  it  will  reject  So  nage  256, 
**  Every  man  has  power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  act  in;;  agreeably  with,  or 
contrary  to,  any  Alotive  that  presents."  Page  257,  "  Kvery  man  is  at  liberty 
to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or  contrar}'  to,  what  eadi  of  these 
l^lotircs  considered  singly,  would  excite  him  to.  Man  has  power,  and  is  9f 
much  at  liberty  to  reject  Uie  Motive  that  does  prevail,  as  he  has  power,  and  is 
ait  liberty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do  not^  And  so,  page  310,  311,  ^  la 
srder  tooxislitiite  a  nioral  ageat,  it  is  necessaiy,  thai  he  dioiiU 
M*  in  fffraiu  from  acting,  upon  such  moral  Jilotives  as  he  pleases."    AimI  to  the 
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ike  purpose  in  many  other  places. — Accordinff  to  these  things,  the  Will  acta 
first,  and  chooses  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  Alotive,  that  is  presented,  before 
it  falls  under  its  prevailing  influence  :  and  it  is  first  determined  by  the  mind's 
pleasure  or  choice,  what  Motives  it  will  be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced  by 
them. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  hano;  together  1  How  can  the  mind  fi*^  act, 
and  by  its  act  of  volition  and  choice  determine  what  Motive  shall  be  the  ground 
and  reason  of  its  volition  and  choice  ?  For  this  supposes  the  choice  is  already 
made,  before  the  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  volition  is  alreacly  exerted 
before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  as  actually  to  be  the  ground  of  the  volition;  and 
makes  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive,  the  consequence  of  the  volition,  which  yet  it 
is  the  ground  of.  If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  comply  with  a  Motive,  and 
to  yield  to  its  excitement,  it  does  not  need  to  yield  to  it  after  this :  for  the  thing 
b  effected  already,  that  the  Motive  would  excite  to,  and  the  Will  is  beforehand 
with  the  pvritement ;  and  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is  needless  and 
in  vain  afterwards.  If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  yield  to  a  Motive  which 
invites  to  a  thing,  that  implies,  and  in  fact  is  a  choosing  the  thing  invited 
to ;  and  the  verj*  act  of  choice  is  before  the  influence  ol  the  Motive  which 
induces,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  choice ;  the  son  is  beforehand  with  the  father 
that  begets  him :  the  choice  is  supposed  to  l)e  the  ^:i  ound  of  that  influence  of 
the  Motive,  which  very  influence  is  supposed  to  \w  the  ground  of  the  choice. — 
And  so  vice  renay  the  choice  is  suppnsf<l  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  Motive,  which  influence  of  the  Motive  is  the  consequence  of  that  very 
choice. 

And  besidc's,  if  the  Will  arts  first  toM-anls  the  Motive  before  it  falls  under  its 
influence,  and  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive  upon  it  to  induce  it  to  act  and  choose, 
be  the  fruit  and  coa^ecjuince  of  its  act  and  choice,  then  how  is  the  Motive  a 
PREVIOUS  grmtml  and  reason  of  the  act  and  choice^  so  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
thingj  votition  cannot  take  j)lace  tnthout  some  niKViois  reason  and  motive  to 
induce  it;  and  that  this  act  is  conse(]uent  u])on,  and  follows  the  Motive? 
Which  things  Mr.  Chubb  often  asserts,  as  of  certain  and  undoubted  truth. — 
So  that  the  very  same  Motive  is  both  previous  and  consequent,  both  before  and 
after,  both  the  ground  and  fruit  of  the  ver}'  same  thing  ! 

II.  Agreeable  to  the  forementioned  inconsistent  notion  of  the  Will's  first  act- 
ing towartis  the  .Motive,  choosing  whether  it  will  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  its 
becoming  a  ground  of  the  WilPs  acting,  Wfore  any  act  of  volition  can  take 
place,  Rlr.  Chubb  frequently  calls  Motives  and  excitements  to  the  action  of  the 
\Vill  the  passive  ground  or  reason  of  that  action :  which  is  a  remarkable 
phrase ;  than  which  I  presume  there  is  none  more  unintelligible,  and  void  of 
distinct  and  consistent  meaning,  in  all  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.  \M)en  he  represents  the  Motive  to  action  or  volition  as  passive,  he 
must  mean — pasnve  in  that  affair,  or  passive  with  req)ect  to  that  action  which 
he  speaks  of;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to  his  purpose,  or  relating  to  the  design 
df  his  argument:  he  must  mean  (if  that  can  be  called  a  meaning),  that  the 
Blotive  to  volition,  m  first  acted  vpon  or  towards  b}*  the  volition,  choosing  to 

Jield  to  it,  making  it  a  ground  of  action,  or  determining  to  fetch  its  influence 
irom  thence ;  ami  so  to  make  it  a  previous  ground  of  its  own  excitation  and 
existence.  Which  is  the  same  absiratjr  at  if  one  should  say,  that  the  soul  of 
man,  or  any  other  thing,  should,  previous  to  its  existence,  choose  what  cause  it 
would  come  into  existeooe  by,  ami  sbtAud  act  opon  its  cause,  to  fetch  influence 
fiom  thence,  to  Ivingil  into  beinir;  and  so  its  cause  shouU  be  a  pMsre  KitMod 
cf  its  existence  I 
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Mr.  Chubb  does  very  plainly  suppose  Motive  or  excitement  to  betht  ground 
Df  the  bein^  of  volition.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
EXERTION  of  an  act  of  the  Will,  p.  391,  and  392,  and  expressly  says,  that 
volition  cannot  takk  place  without  some  previous  ground  or  Motive  to  induce  to 
it,  p.  363.  And  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  from  the  Motive,  and  from  the  in- 
FLUKNCK  o/the  Motive,  p.  352,  and  from  the  influence  thai  the  Motive  hax  on  the 
man  for  the  Production  of  an  action,  p.  3 17.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying words  about  this ;  it  is  easily  judged,  whether  Motive  can  be  the  ground 
of  volition's  being  exerted  and  taking  place,  so  that  the  very  production  of  it  is 
from  the  influence  of  the  Motive,  and  yet  the  Motive,  before  it  becomes  the  (ground 
of  the  volition,  is  passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  volition.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  a  man,  who  insists  so  much  on  clearness  of  meaning  in  others,  and  is  so 
much  in  blaming  their  confusion  and  inconsistence,  ought,  if  he  was  able,  to 
have  explained  his  meaning  in  this  phrase  of  passive  ground  of  action,  so  as  to 
show  it  not  to  be  confused  and  inconsistent 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  when  he  speaks  of  Motive  as  a  pas- 
sive ground  of  action,  does  not  mean  passive  with  regard  to  that  volition  which 
it  is  the  ground  of,  but  some  other  antecedent  volition,  (though  his  purpose  and 
argument,  and  whole  discourse,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  a  supposition,) 
yet  it  would  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least.  For,  (1.)  If  we  suppose  there  to 
be  an  act  of  volition  or  choice,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  to  yield  to  the  invita- 
tion of  a  Motive  to  another  volition,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  something  else ; 
both  these  supposed  volitions  are  in  effect  the  very  same.  A  volition,  or  choosing 
to  yielil  to  the  force  of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  comes  to  just  the 
same  tliino:  as  choosing  the  thinix,  which  the  Motive  invites  to,  as  I  obser^'ed  before. 
So  that  here  can  be  no  room  to  help  the  matter,  by  a  distinction  of  two  volitions, 
(2.)  1  f  the  Motive  be  passive  with  respect,  not  to  the  same  volition  that  the  Motive 
excites  to,  b'lt  one  truly  distinct  and  prior ;  yet,  by  Mr.  Chubb,  that  prior  volition 
cannot  take  place,  without  a  Motive  or  excitement,  as  a  previous  ground  of  its 
existence.  For  he  insists,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  volition  should  take 
place  without  some  previous  Motive  to  induce  it.  So  that  at  last  it  comes  to  just 
the  same  absurdity:  for  if  every  volition  must  havt*  a  previous  Motive,  then  the 
^er>'  first  in  the  wliole  seriis  must  be  excited  by  a  previous  Motive;  and  yet  the 
Motive  to  that  first  volition  is  passive;  but  cannot  be  passive  with  regard  to 
another  antecedent  volition,  because  by  the  supposition,  it  is  the  vciy  first : 
therefore  if  it  be  passive  with  respect  to  any  volition,  it  must  be  so  with  regard 
to  that  very  volition  that  it  is  the  ground  of,  and  that  is  excited  by  it. 

III.  Though  Mr.  Chubb  asserts,  as  al)ove,  that  every  volition  has  some 
Motive,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  no  volition  can  take  place  without 
some  Motive  to  induce  it ;  yet  he  asserts,  that  volition  does  not  always  follow 
the  strongest  Motive;  or,  in  other  wonis,  is  not  governed  by  any  superior 
strenrrth  of  the  Motive  that  is  followetl,  beyond  Motives  to  the  contrar}-,previous 
to  the  volition  itself.  His  own  words,  p.  258,  are  as  follow :  "  Though  with 
rciranl  to  pM'sical  causes,  that  which  ls  stronirest  always  prevails,  yet  it  is 
otherwise  with  regard  to  moral  causes.  Of  these,  sometimes  the  stront^efy 
•ometimes  the  weaker,  prevails.  And  the  crround  of  this  difference  is  evident, 
namely,  that  what  we  call  moral  causes,  strictly  speaking,  are  no  causes  at  all, 
but  barely  pamre  reasons  of,  or  ezciteraents  to  tbe  action,  or  to  the  refiaioing 
from  acting :  which  excitements  we  have  power,  or  are  at  liberty  to  comply 
with  or  Afject,  as  I  have  showed  above."  And  so  throughout  the  paraerapli, 
he,  m  a  rarie^  of  phrases,  insists,  that  the  Will  is  not  always  determmedby  the 
strongest  Motive,  unless  fay  strongest  we  preposterously  mean  actually  prcrail* 
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ing  in  the  event ;  which  is  not  in  the  Motive,  but  in  the  Will ;  so  that  the  Wit 
is  not  always  determined  by  the  Motive,  which  is  strongest,  by  any  sireni^h 
previous  to  the  volition  itself.  And  he  elsewhere  does  abundantly  assert,  tha* 
the  Will  is  determined  by  no  superior  strength  or  advantage,  that  Motives  have, 
from  any  constitution  or  state  of  things,  or  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  determination  of  the  Will.  And  indeed  his  whole  discourse 
on  human  liber^  implies  it,  his  whole  scheme  is  founded  upon  it. 

But  these  thin^  cannot  stand  together. — ^There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  diversit) 
of  strength  in  Motives  to  choice  previous  to  the  choice  itself.  Air.  Chubb  him 
self  supposes,  that  they  do  previously  invite,  induce,  excite,  and  dispose  the  mind 
to  action.  This  impUes,  that  they  have  something  in  themselves  that  is  inviting, 
some  tendency  to  induce  and  dispose  to  volition  previous  to  volition  itself.  And 
if  Ihey  have  in  themselves  this  nature  and  tendency,  doubtless  they  have  it  in 
certain  limited  de^ees,  which  are  capable  of  diversity ;  and  some  have  it  in 
^1  ater  degrees,  otniers  in  less ;  and  they  that  have  most  of  this  tendency,  con- 
sidered with  all  their  nature  and  circumstances,  previous  to  volition,  are  the 
strongest  Motives ;  and  those  that  have  lea^^t,  are  the  weakest  Motives. 

Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive  which  is  stron<]:est,  or 
has  most  previous  tendency  or  advantage,  all  things  considere<l,  to  induce  or 
excite  it,  but  follows  the  weakest,  or  that  which  as  it  stands  previously  in  the 
mmd*s  view,  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herein  the  Wilt  apparently  acts 
wholly  without  Motive,  without  any  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  it, 
contrary  to  what  the  same  author  supposes.     The  act,  wherein  the  Will  must 

Sroceed  without  a  previous  Motive  to  induce  it,  is  the  act  of  preferring  the  weakest 
lotive.  For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  the  mind  sees  previous  reason  in  the 
Motive,  to  prefer  tliat  Motive  before  the  other ;  and  at  the  same  lime  to  suppose, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature,  state,  or  any  circumstanci'S  of 
it  whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind,  that  gives  it  any 
preference ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Motive  that  stands  in  competition 
with  it,  in  all  these  respects,  has  most  belonging  to  it,  that  is  inviting  and  mov- 
ing, and  has  most  of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  preference.  This  is  certainly  as 
much  as  to  say,  there  is  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the  Motiv(%  for  the  act 
of  preference,  and  yet  no  previous  reason  for  it  By  the  supposition,  as  to  all 
that  is  in  the  tu'o  rival  Motives,  which  tends  to  preference,  previous  to  the  act 
of  preference,  it  is  not  in  that  which  is  preferred,  but  wholly  in  the  other :  be- 
cause appearing  superior  strength,  and  all  ap|H*aring  preferablent^ss  is  in  that ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  act  of  preference  is  from  previous  ground 
and  reason  in  the  Motive  which  is  preferred.  But  are  these  thmp:  consistent  ? 
Can  there  be  previous  ground  in  a  thing  for  an  event  that  takes  place,  and  yet 
no  previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  ?  If  one  thing  follow  another,  without 
any  previous  tendency  to  its  following,  then  I  should  think  it  ven*  plain,  that  it 
follou's  it  without  any  manner  of  previous  reason,  why  it  should  follow. 

Yea,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  event  follows  an  anteceditit 
or  a  previous  thing,  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  not  only  that  has  no  tindevcy 
to  it,  but  a  contrary  tendency.  The  event  is  the  preference,  which  the  mind 
gives  to  that  Moth'e,  which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the 
mind ;  the  immediate  antecedent  is  the  view  the  mind  has  of  the  two  rival 
Motives  conjunctly ;  m  which  previous  viei»'  of  the  mind,  all  the  preferableness, 
or  prevk>us  tendeocj  to  mfieraioe,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  other  ade,  or  in  the 
contrary  Motive ;  end  all  the  onworthiness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  tein 
jency  to  ocnnparative  neri^  rgectbn  or  midcrrahiing,  is  on  that  side  which  is 
^rdenrel    air  ve(t  b  Vtm  riew  of  the  mbJ  is  waf^oBtd  to  be  the  prMout 
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grtnmdy  or  reason  of  this  act  of  preference,  exciting  it,  ana  disposing  the  mind 
to  it.  Which,  I  leave  the  reader  to  jud^e,  whether  it  be  absurd  or  not  If  it 
be  not,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  that  the  previous  tendency  of  an  antecedent 
to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason  why  that  consequent  does  not  follow ; 
and  the  want  of  a  previous  tendency  to  an  event,  yea,  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trarj',  is  the  true  ground  and  reason  why  that  event  does  follow. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  a  comparative  act,  wherein  the  mind  acts 
with  reference  to  two  or  more  things  that  are  compared,  and  stand  in  compei.- 
tion  in  the  mind's  view.  If  the  mind  in  this  comparative  act,  prefers  that  which 
appears  inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  herein  acts  absolutely  witliout 
Motive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptation  whatsoever.  Then,  if  a  hungiy  man 
has  the  offer  of  two  sorts  of  food,  both  which  he  finds  an  appetite  to,  but  has  a 
stronger  appetite  to  one  than  the  other ;  and  there  be  no  circumstances  or  ex- 
citements whatsoever  in  the  case  to  induce  him  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  merely  his  appetite :  if  in  the  choice  he  makes  between  them,  he 
chooses  that,  which  he  has  the  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that,  to  which  he  has 
the  strongest  appetite,  this  is  a  choice  made  absolutely  without  previous  Motive, 
excitement,  reason  or  temptation,  as  much  as  if  he  were  perfectly  without  all 
appetite  to  either:  because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act, 
attending  and  following  a  comparative  view  of  the  food,  which  he  chooses, 
viewing  it  as  related  to,  and  compared  with  the  other  sort  of  food,  in  which  view 
his  preference  has  absolutely  no  previous  g^und,  yea,  is  against  all  previous 
ground  and  Motive.  And  if  there  be  any  princri)le  in  man,  from  whence  an  act 
of  choice  may  arise  after  this  manner,  from  the  same  pr'mciplc,  volition  may 
arise  wholly  without  Motive  on  either  side.  If  the  mind  in  it^  volition  can  go 
t)cyond  Motive  then  it  can  go  without  Motive:  for  when  it  is  beyontl  the 
Motive,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Motive,  o  jt  of  the  limits  of  its  irJluencc,  and 
so  without  Motive.  If  volition  goes  beyond  the  strenj^h  and  tendency  ol 
Motive,  and  especially  if  it  goes  against  its  tendency,  this  demonstrates  the 
mdependcncc  of  volition  or  ^lolivc  And  if  so,  no  reason  can  be  given  lor 
what  Mr.  Chubb  so  often  asserts,  even  that  in  the  nature  of  things  volition 
cannot  take  place  without  a  Motive  to  induce  it. 

If  the  Nlost  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  or  activity  of  nature, 
in  sucii  a  manner,  that  when  eaual  weitjhts  are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency 
could  enable  it  to  cause  that  scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  ami 
so  to  raise  the  greater  weight ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  motion  of 
the  balance  docs  not  depend  on  weights  in  the  scales,  at  least  as  much  as  if  the 
balance  should  move  itself,  when  there  is  no  weight  in  cither  scale.  And  the 
activity  of  the  balance  which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  greater 
weight,  must  certainly  be  more  than  sufiicient  to  move  it  when  there  is  no 
weiffht  at  all. 

Ulr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  Will  cannot  stir  at  all  without  some  Motive ; 
and  also  supposes,  that  if  there  be  a  Motive  to  one  thing,  and  none  to  the  con- 
trary, volition  will  infallibly  follow  that  Motivi*. — This  is  virtually  to  suppose 
an  entire  depemlence  of  the  Will  on  Motives :  if  it  were  not  wholly  dependent 
on  them,  it  could  surely  help  itself  a  httle  without  them,  or  help  itself  a  little 
against  a  Motive,  without  help  from  the  strength  and  weight  of  a  contrary  Motive. 
And  yet  his  supposing  that  the  Will,  when  it  has  before  it  various*  oppoate 
Motives,  can  use  them  as  it  pleases,  and  choose  its  own  influence  from  them,  and 
neglect  the  strongest,  and  follow  the  weakest,  supposes  it  to  be  wholly  indepen* 
ient  on  Motives. 

It  further  appears,  on  Mr.  ChubVs  suj^xirition,  that  ToUtkm  mmt  be  withoiK 
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any  preMous  ground  in  say  Motive,  thus :  if  it  be,  as  he  supj  oses,  thai  the  Wil. 
is  not  determined  by  any  previous  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  b.it  determines 
and  chooses  its  own  Motive,  then  when  the  rivaJ  Motives  are  exactly  equal  m 
strength  and  tendency  to  induce,  in  all  respects,  it  may  follow  either ;  and  may 
in  such  a  case,  sometimes  follow  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. — And  if  so,  thw 
diversity  which  appears  between  the  acts  of  the  Will,  is  plainly  without  previous 
ground  in  either  of  the  Motives ;  for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives,  is 
supposed  precisely  and  perfectly  the  same,  without  any  diversity-  whatsoever. 
Now  perfect  identitj',  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the  antecedent,  cannot  be  the 
ground  and  reason  of  diversity  in  the  consequent  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground 
cannot  be  the  reason  why  it  is  not  followed  with  the  same  consequence.  Ano 
therefore  the  source  of  this  diversity  of  consequence  must  be  sought  for  else- 
where. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Mr.  Chubb  does  much  insist 
tliat  no  volition  can  take  place  without  some  Motive  to  induce  it,  which  pre- 
viously disposes  the  mind  to  it ;  yet,  as  he  also  insists  that  the  mind,  witliout 
reference  to  any  previous  superior  strength  of  Motives,  picks  and  chooses  for  its 
Motive  to  follow ;  he  himself  herein  plainly  supposes,  that  with  regard  to  the 
mind's  preference  of  one  Motive  before  another  it  is  not  the  Motive  that  disposes 
the  Will,  but  the  Will  disposes  itself  to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Mr.  Chubb  supposes  necessit)'  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  agency  ; 
and  that  to  suppose  a  being  to  be  an  agent  in  that  which  is  necessar}',  is  a  plain 
contradiction.  P.  311,  and  throughout  his  discourses  on  the  subject  of  liberty, 
be  supposes,  that  necessity  cannot  consist  with  agency  or  freedom  ;  and  that  to 
8upix)se  otherwise,  is  to  make  liberty  and  necessity,  action  and  passion,  iht*  same 
thing.  And  so  he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  action,  strictly  s|»raking, 
but  volition  ;  and  that  as  to  the  effects  of  volition  in  body  or  mind,  in  tln-ms(lvi»s 
considered,  being  necessary,  they  are  said  to  be  free,  only  as  they  are  \\\v  ciricls 
of  an  act  that  is  not  necessary. 

And  yet,  according  to  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effect  of  volition  ;  yea,  every 
act  of  free  volition  :  and  therefore  ever}'  act  of  free  volition  must,  by  wliat  has 
now  been  ol)scr^•ed  from  him, be  necessarj'. — That  everj*  act  of  free  volition  is  itsrlf 
the  effect  of  volition,  is  abundantly  supposed  by  him.  In  p.  34 1,  he  s:iys,  •'  If  a 
man  \s>  such  a  creature  as  I  have  proved  him  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  has  in  liini  a  power 
or  liberty  of  doinjr  either  good  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  is  the  subject  o\  !  - . .  wn 
free  choice,  so  that  he  might,  if  he  had  PLEASEP,have  chosen  and  done  thr  ron- 
trarj'."  Here  he  supposes,  all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  man  is  the  effect  of  his  choite ; 
and  so  that  his  good  or  e^nl  choice  itself,  is  the  effect  of  his  pleasure  or  rhoire,  in 
these  words,  he.  mighty  if  he  had  pleased,  hare  chosen  the  contrary.  So  in  p.  3.%, 
**  Though  it  be  highly  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  always  choose  the  greater 
good — ^yet  he  may  if  he  please,  choose  otherwise."  Which  is  the  same  thing  as  if 
be  had  said,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  choose  otherwise."  And  then  he  gws  on — 
**  that  is,  he  may,  if  he  pleases^  choose  what  is  good  ^or  hLmself,"  &c.  A  nd  again 
in  the  same  page,  "  The  Will  is  not  confined  by  the  undersianding,  to  any  par- 
ticular sort  G^  good^  whether  greater  or  less  ;  but  is  at  liberty /o  choose  what  kind 
of  good  it  pleases^ — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  the  meaning 
!DUSt  be  this,  that  the  Will  is  at  liberty  to  choose  tehat  kind  of  good  it  chooses  to 
choose  ;  supposing  the  act  of  choice  itself  determined  b}'  an  antecedent  choice. 
The  liberty  Air.  Cbntab  ipeaki  of,  is  not  onljr  a  man's  having  power  to  move  his 
body  agreeabhrto  an  antecedent  act  of  cLoicey  but  to  \ise  or  exert  the  faculties 
of  hit  aoiiL  Thus,  in  p.  379,  q>eakiiig  of  the  faculties  of  his  mbd,  he  ssts, 
^MsD  has  power,  and  is  at  liber^  to  ii^ikotttMSefiKiiitics,  to  use  than  ar^t. 
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or  to  abuse  them,  as  he  pleases."  And  tliat  he  supposes  an  act  of  choicC;  or 
exercise  of  pleasure,  properly  distinct  from,  and  antecedent  to  those  acts  tljus 
chosen,  directing,  commanding  and  producing  the  chosen  acts,  and  even  the  arts 
of  choice  themselves,  is  very  plain  in  p.  283,  "  He  can  command  his  actions  ; 
and  herein  consists  his  liberty ;  he  can  give  or  deny  himself  that  pleasure  as  he 
pleases."  And  p.  377,  "  Tf  the  actions  of  men  are  not  the  produce  of  a  free 
choice,  or  election,  but  spring  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  cannot  in  reason  be 
the  object  of  reward  or  punishment  on  their  account  Whereas,  if  action  in  man, 
whether  good  or  evil,  is  the  produce  of  Will  or  free  choice  ;  so  that  a  man  in 
eitker  case,  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  at  liberty  to  have  chosen  the  contrar)', 
he  is  the  proper  object  of  reward  or  punishment,  according  as  he  chooses  to  be- 
have himself."  Here,  in  these  last  words,  he  speaks  of  liberty  of  choosing, 
according  as  he  chooses.  So  that  the  behavior  which  he  speaks  of  as  subject 
to  his  choice,  is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  conduct  consequent 
upon  it  And  therefore  it  b  evident,  he  means  not  only  external  actions,  but  the 
acts  of  choice  themselves,  when  he  speaks  of  all  free  actions^  as  the  produce  of 
free  choice.  And  this  is  abundantly  evident  in  what  he  says  in  p.  372,  373. 
Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  absurdity  and  inconsistence. 

1.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  does,  that  e^'ery  free  act  of  choice  is 
commwidrd  6y,  and  is  the  produce  of  free  choice^  is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of 
choice  belonging  to  the  case,  yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  ex- 
erted, to  be  the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I  hope  I  need  not 
labor  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  tliat  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  verj'  first 
act  is  the  produce  of  another  act  that  went  before  it 

2.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  insists,  that  ever)'  free  act 
of  choici-  were  the  pro<luce  or  the  effect  of  a  free  act  of  choice  ;  yet  even  then, 
accordmg  to  his  principles,  no  one  act  of  choice  would  be  free,  but  ever}'  one 
necess:iry  :  because,  everj-  act  of  choice  being  the  effect  of  a  foregoing  act,  every 
act  wduui  l»c  necessarily  connected  with  that  foregoing  cause.  For  Mr.  Chubo 
hunself  says,  p.  389,  "  WTien  the  self-moving  power  is  exerted,  it  becomes  the 
necesstiry  cause  of  its  effects."  So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act,  that  is  rewardable 
or  puiiislialjle,  is  a  heap  of  rontrailictions.  It  is  a  free  act,  and  yet,  by  his  o^v^ 
notion  of  freedom,  is. necessary  ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  it  to  be  free.  According  to  him,  everj*  free  act  is  the  produce  of  a  free 
act ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  free  acts  in  succession,  without 
any  beginning,  in  an  agent  that  has  a  beginning.  And  therefore  here  is  an  infi- 
nite number  of  free  acts,  everj'  one  of  them  free  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  free, 
but  every  act  in  the  whole  infinite  chain  a  necessary  effect  All  the  acts  are 
rewardable  or  punishable,  and  yet  the  agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  of 
reward  or  punishment,  on  account  of  any  one  of  these  actions.  He  is  active  in 
them  all,  and  passive  in  none ;  yet  active  in  none,  but  passive  in  all,  &c. 

V.  Mr.  Chubb  docs  most  strenuously  deny,  that  Alotives  are  causes  of  the 
act5  zi  vhe  Will ;  or  that  the  moving  pnnciplc  in  man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be 
exerted  by  Motives. — His  words,  pages  388  and  3S9,  arcs  "  If  the  moving  prin- 
ciple in  man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be  exerted,  by  something  external  to  man, 
Ynich  all  Motives  are,  then  it  would  not  be  a  self-moving  principle,  seeing  it 
would  be  moved  by  a  principle  external  to  itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  self-movmg 
principle  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be  exerted,  by  a  cause  external  to  itself,  is  tb- 
surd  and  a  contradiction,"  &c  And  in  the  next  page,  it  is  particularly  and 
largely  insisted,  that  motives  are  causes  in  no  case,  mat  they  are  merely  poitive 
in  the  production  of  adion^  and  have  no  cawalUy  in  the  produdian  of  U;  no 
eoMsalityf  to  be  the  cause  of  the  exertum  if  the  WilL 
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Now  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  this  can  possibly  consist  with  what 
he  saviji  in  other  places.     Let  it  be  noted  here, 

1.  Mr  Cliubb  abundantly  speaks  of  Motives  as  excitements  of  the  ads  of 
the  Will ;  and  says,  that  Motives  do  excite  volition^  and  induce  it,  and  thai  they 
are  necessary  to  this  end  ;  that  i/i  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  volition  can' 
not  take  place  without  Motives  to  excite  it.  But  now,  if  Motives  excite  the  Will, 
they  move  it ;  aiid  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the  Will  is  moved  by  Motives 
And  again  (if  language  is  of  any  signiiicancy  at  all),  if  Motives  excite  volition, 
then  they  are  the  cause  of  its  being  excited ;  and  to  cause  volition  to  be  excited, 
is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  or  exerted.  Yea,  Mr.  Chubb  says  himself,  p.  317 
Motive  is  necessaiy  to  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty.  To  excite,  is  positively 
to  do  something ;  and  certainly  that  which  does  sometliing,  is  the  cause  of  the 
thing  done  by  it  To  create,  is  to  cause  to  be  created ;  to  make,  is  to  cause  to 
be  made  ;  to  kill,  is  to  cause  to  be  killed  ;  to  quicken,  is  to  cause  to  be  quicken- 
ed ;  and  to  excite,  is  to  cause  to  be  excited.  To  excite,  is  to  be  a  cause,  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  a  ground  of  existence  by  positive 
mfluence.  The  ii^tion  of  exciting,  is  exerting  influence  to  cause  the  effect  to 
arise  or  come  iorih  Into  existence. 

2.  Mr.  Chubb  himself,  page  317.  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and 
reason  of  action  ov  aNFi.UENCE,  and  by  prevailing  influence.  Now,  what  can 
be  meant  by  a  cause,  but  something  that  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  a  thing  by 
its  influence,  an  influence  that  is  prevalent  and  so  effectual  ? 

3.  This  author  not  onl\  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and  reason  of  action, 
by  prevailing  influence ;  but  expressly  of  their  influence  as  prevailing  for  the 
pKoiJi'cTioN  of  an  action,  in  llie  same  page  317 :  which  makes  the  inconsistency 
still  more  palpable  and  notoiiou^;.  The  production  of  an  effect  is  certainly  the 
causing  of  an  effect;  and  prociuctive  influence  is  causal  influence,  if  any  thing  is ; 
and  that  which  has  this  influence  prevalently,  so  as  thereby  to  become  the  ground 
of  another  thing,  is  a  cause  of  tnat  thing,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cause. 
This  influence,  Sir.  Chubb  sap,  Motives  have  to  produce  an  action  ;  and  yet, 
he  says,  it  is  absurd  and  a  contravliction,  to  say  they  are  otuses. 

4.  In  the  same  page,  he  once  and  aeaiii  s{)t>aksof  Motives  as  disposinnr  the 
agent  to  action,  by  their  influence  His  words  are  these  :  "  As  Moiivi-,  which 
takes  place  in  the  understanding,  and  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  is  nkck>sary 
to  action,  that  is,  to  the  kxektiou  of  the  active  faculty,  because  that  faculty 
would  not  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to 
action ;  so  from  henr^  it  plainly  appears,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  dis])Osed 
to  one  action  rather  than  anotlier,  this  properly  signifies  the  PRE^'AnjNc  lnflu- 
ENCE  that  one  Motive  has  upon  a  man  for  the  production  of  an  action,  or  for 
thebeinpr  at  rest,  before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  production  of  the  contrary. — 
For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  any  action,  so  the  Motive  that  prevails, 
DISPOSES  the  agent  to  the  performance  of  that  action." 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they  cause  the  mind  to  be 
disposed ;  and  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  disposed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  willing  ;  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  willing  is  to  cause  it  to  Will ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
ihe  cause  of  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  yet  this  same  Mr.  Chubb  holds  it  to  be 
absurd,  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  act  of  the  WilL 

And  if  wecomoare  these  thmgs  together,  we  bare  here  again  a  whole  heap  of 
inoonsisteD'*^  M<dives  are  the  fremtmt  ground  mid  rBosan  o(  the  acts  of  the 
IVill;  yea,  the  neusauy  eround  and  reason  of  their  exertion^  wiihmd  ukich 
thiftriUnctUexerUdfinaeamidti^  andfhqr 

do  caxi<€  these  acts  of  tbe Willt  and  do  tfatf  bj  « jNWoflt^ 
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ence  %c\ich  prevails  for  the  prodi/ction  of  the  act  of  the  Will,  and  for  the  diffposhg 
of  the  m  indto  it ;  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  acau^e  of  an  act  of  the 
Will, or  tliiit  a  principle  of  Willis  moved  or  caused  to  be  exerted  by  it,  or  that  it 
has  any  causality  in  the  production  of  it^  or  any  causality  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
exert  ion  of  the  Will. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  things  which  Mr.  Chubb  has  advanced,  the 
strani^e  inconsistencies  which  the  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  the  Will's  power 
of  seifrdetermination  void  of  all  necessit)',  unit^  with  that  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  there  can  be  no  volition  without  a  Motive,  drove  him  into,  may  be 
sulRcient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  ever  to  make  that  notion  of 
liberty  consistent  with  the  influence  of  Motives  in  volition  And  as  it  is  in  a 
manner  self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  Will,  choice,  qr  preference  ot 
the  mind,  without  some  Motive  or  inducement,  S(Jraething  in  the  mind's  view, 
which  it  aims  at,  seeks,  inclines  to,  and  goes  after ;  so  it  is  most  manifest,  there 
b  no  such  liberty  in  the  universe  as  Arminians  insist  on ;  nor  any  such  thing  pos- 
sible, or  conceivable. 


SECTION   XI. 

The  F.viilcnce  of  God's  certain  Forckiiowleilge  of  the  V^olitions  of  moral   A^cut:?. 

That  the  acts  of  the  Wills  of  moral  agents  are  not  contingent  events,  in  that 
§ease,  as  to  l>e  without  all  neci-s^iity,  appears  by  God's  certain  foreknowledge  of 
such  events. 

In  haiulliiiix  tliis  argument,  I  would  in  the  first  place  prove,  that  Go<i  has  a 
cert:iin  fr)rekno\vlodge  of  the  vohintar}'  acts  of  moral  airents  ;  and  s»»con(Ily, 
show  the  consiHiuence,  or  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  volitions  of  moral 
agents  are  not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of  connection  and  con- 
setpience. 

Firsts  I  am  to  prove,  that  Go<l  has  an  absolute  and  certain  foreknowledge 
of  the  free  actioas  of  moral  agents. 

One  would  think,  it  should  be  wholly  needless  to  enter  on  such  an  argument 
witli  any  that  profess  themselves  Christians  :  but  so  it  is  ;  God's  certain  fore- 
knowleil'^e  of  the  free  acts  of  moral  agents,  is  denied  bv  some  that  pretend  to 
belifVf  thr  Scriptures  to  be  the  wonl  of  God  ;  and  especially  of  late.  I  therefore 
3hall  co!isi(|iT  tlie  eviilence  of  such  a  prescience  in  the  Most  High,  as  fully  as  the 
designeil  limits  of  this  essay  will  admit  of ;  supposing  myself  herein  to  have  to 
do  with  such  as  own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Aro.  I.  My  first  argument  shall  l)e  taken  from  God's  prediction  of  such  events. 
Here  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  lay  down  these  two  things  as  axioms. 

( 1.)  If  GotI  does  not  foreknow,  he  cannot  foretell  such  o'ents  ;  that  is,  he 
cannot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell  theno.  If  God  has  no  more  than  an 
uncertain  <ruc«s  concerning  events  of  this  kind,  then  he  can  declare  no  more  than 
an  uncertain  guess.  Positively  to  foretell,  is  to  profess  to  foreknow,  or  to  dfclarc 
positive  foreknowledge. 

(2.)  If  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents, 
then  neither  can  he  certainly  foreknow  those  events  which  are  consequent  and 
dependent  on  these  volitions.  The  existence  of  the  one  depending  on  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  other ;  the  knowledfire  of  the  existence  of  the  one  depends  on  the 
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knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other ;  and  the  one  cannot  be  more  certain 
than  the  other. 

Therefore,  how  many,  how  great  and  how  extensive  soever  the  consequences 
of  the  volitions  of  moral  aeents  may  be  ;  though  they  should  extend  to  an 
alteration  of  the  state  of  things  tlu-ough  the  univeree,  and  should  be  continued 
m  a  series  of  successive  events  to  all  etemit)*,  and  should  in  the  progress  of  ihmgs 
branch  forth  into  an  infinite  number  of  series,  each  of  them  going  on  in  an  endless 
line  or  chain  of  events  ;  God  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all  these  consequences,  as 
be  is  of  the  volitions  whence  they  take  their  rise :  all  these  events,  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  depending  on  them,  how  important,  extensive  and  vast  soever, 
must  be  hid  from  him. 

These  positions  being  such  as,  I  suppose,  none  will  deny,  I  now  proceed  to 
obser\'e  the  following  thmgs. 

1.  Men's  moral  conduct  and  qualities,  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  wicked- 
ness and  good  practice,  things  rewardable  and  punishable,  have  often  been  foretold 
by  God.  Pharaoh's  moral  conduct,  in  refusing  to  obey  Goti's  command,  in  letting 
his  people  go,  was  foretold.  God  says  to  Kloscs,  Exod.  iii.  19,  "1  am  sure, 
tl^at  the  king  of  Egjpt  will  not  let  you  go."  Here  God  professes  not  only  to 
guess  at,  but  to  know  Pharaoh's  future  disobedience.  In  chap.  vii.  4,  God  says, 
out  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you  ;  that  1  may  lay  mine  hand  upoit  Kgypt^ 
&c.  And  chap.  ix.  30,  Moses  says  to  Pharaoh,  asj\>i  thu,  and  thy  sen-ants,  1 
KNOW  fhat  ye  will  not /ear  the  Lord.  See  also  chap.  xi.  9  The  moral  conduct 
of  Josiah,  by  name,  in  his  zealously  exerting  himself  in  opposition  to  idolatry, 
m  particular  acts  of  his,  was  foretold  above  three  hundriil  yeai^  before  he  was 
born  and  the  prophecy  sealed  by  a  miracle,  and  renewed  and  conlirnicd  by  the 
words  of  a  second  prophet,  as  what  surely  would  not  fail,  1  Kiiiccs  xiii.  1 — 6,  32. 
This  prophecy  was  also  in  effect  a  prediction  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people, 
in  upholding  their  schismatical  and  idolatrous  worship  until  ihat  time,  and  the 
idolatr}'  of  those  priests  of  the  high  places,  which  it  is  foretolil  Josiah  should  orftr 
upon  Uiat  altar  of  Bethel. — Micaiah  foretold  the  foolish  and  sinful  conduct  of 
Ahab,  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  i  ho(i>liig  rather 
to  hearken  to  the  false  prophets,  in  going  to  Ramoth  Gilead  to  his  ruin,  1  Kings 
xxi.  20 — 22.  The  moral  conduct  of  Hazael  was  foretold,  in  that  cruelty  he 
should  be  guilty  of ;  on  which  Hazael  says,  Whaif  is  thy  servant  a  dogythat  he 
should  do  this  thing/  The  prophet  sj>eaks  of  the  event  as  what  he  knew,  and 
not  what  he  conjectured,  2  Kings  viii.  12.  I  hvir  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do 
unto  the  children  of  Israel :  Thou  wilt  dash  their  children y  and  rip  up  their  wo^ 
men  with  child.  The  moral  conduct  of  Cyrus  is  foretold,  long  before  he  had  a 
beinj;,  in  his  mercy  to  God's  people,  and  regard  to  the  true  God,  in  turning  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  promoting  the  buildinc  of  the  Temple,  Isaiah  xliv.  28, 
xlv.  13.  Compare  2  Chron.  xxx-m.  22,  23,  and  Ezra  i.  1 — 4.  How  many  in- 
stances of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Kin^s  of  the  jYorth  and  Suvthy  particular 
instances  of  the  wicked  beha^-ior  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  Eg>'j)t,  are  foretold 
in  the  xith  chapter  of  Daniel  ?  Their  corruption,  violence,  robber\*,  treachery 
and  lies.  And  particularly,  how  much  is  foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  called  there  a  vile  person^  instead  of  Epiphanes,  or  illus- 
trious. In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  chap.  viii.  verses  9,  14^  23,  to  the  end,  are 
foretold  his  flattenr,  deceit  and  lies,  bis  having  his  heart  set  to  do  mischief  y  and 
net  against  the  holy  covenant^  his  destroying  and  treading^  under  foot  the  holy 
peajJiy  in  a  marvellous  manner,  his  having  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant^ 
setting  his  heart  agaitut  ft,  and  conspiring  against  it^  his  polluting  the  sanctua* 
ry of  strengthfirtAiigMmderJbtdglakisigaufay  the  daily  sacri^e,  and plad 
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the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  ;  his  great  pride,  magnifying  himself 
against  Gody  and  vttering  marvellous  blasphiinies  against  him,  until  God  in 
indignation  should  destroy  him.  Witlial,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jews,  on 
occasion  of  his  persecution,  is  predicted.  It  is  foretold,  that  he  should  corrttpt 
many  by  flutt tries,  chap.  xi.  32 — 34.  But  that  others  should  behave  with  a  glo- 
rious constancy  and  fortitude  in  opposition  to  him,  ver.  32.  And  that  some  good 
men  should  fall  and  repent,  ver.  35.  Christ  foretold  Peter's  sin,  in  denying  his 
Lord,  wiih  its  circumstances,  in  a  peremptorj*  manner.  And  so  that  great  sin 
of  Judas,  in  betraying  his  master,  and  its  dreadful  and  eternal  punishment  in  hell, 
was  jbretold  in  the  like  positive  manner,  Matlh.  xxvi.  21 — 25,  and  parallel  places 
in  the  other  Evangelists. 

2.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God,  which  were  consequent  and 
dependent  on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular  persons,  and  were  accomplished, 
either  by  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions. — Thus,  the  children  of  Israel's  going 
down  into  Eirypt  to  dwell  there,  was  foretold  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.,  which  was 
broutrht  about  by  the  wickedness  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  selling  him,  and  the 
wickednt'ss  of  Joseph's  mistress,  and  his  own  signal  virtue  in  resisting  her  temp- 
tation. The  accomplishment  of  the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph's  dream,  depended 
on  the  same  moral  comluct.  Jotliam's  parable  and  prophecy.  Judges  ix.  15 — 20, 
was  accomplished  by  the  wicked  conduct  of  Abimelech,and  the  men  of  Shechem. 
The  prc»plucies  against  the  house  of  Eli,  1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.,  were  accom- 
pliiluil  by  the  wickeilness  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  in  accusing  the  priests  ;  and 
the  git  iit  impiety,  and  extreme  cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroying  the  priests  at  Nob, 
1  Sam.  xxii.  Nathan's  propliecy  against  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  11,  12,  was  fulfilled 
by  tIm-  horril»le  wicke<!nt'ss  of  Absalom,  in  rebelling  against  his  father,  seeking 
his  iili-  and  lyin;;  with  his  concubines  in  the  siirht  of  tlie  sun.  The  prophecy 
against  Sojonicm,  1  Kings  xi.  11 — 13,  wjis  fullilled  by  Jeroboam's  relx'l lion  and 
Usurpation,  wliich  aresjK)ken  of  iis  his  wickedness,  2  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6,  compare 
verse  IS.  The  propliecy  against  Jerol)oain's  family,  1  Kings  xiv.,  was  fulfilled 
by  the  conspiracy,  treason,  and  cniel  murdereof  Baasha,  1  Kings  xv.  27,  &.c. 
The  prttiictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu  against  the  house  of  Baasha,  1  Kings  xvi. 
at  the  beirinning,  were  fuUilk'd  by  the  treason  and  parricide  of  Zimri,  1  Kings 
xvi.  9,  13,  20. 

3.  How  often  has  G*h1  foretold  the  future  moral  conduct  of  nations  and  peo- 
ple, of  numbers,  bodies,  and  successions  of  men ;  with  Gcxl's  judicial  procewlings, 
and  many  other  events  consequent  and  dejiendent  on  their  virtues  and  vices  ; 
which  could  not  be  foreknown,  if  the  volitions  of  men,  wherein  they  acted  as 
moral  ai:ijitsy  had  not  been  foreseen  ?  Tlie  future  cruelty  of  the  Eg)ptians  in 
oppressinir  Israel,  and  God's  judging  and  punishing  them  for  it,  was  foretold  long 
before  it  came  to  pass,  Gen,  xv."l3, 14.  The  continuance  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amoritis,  and  the  increase  of  it  until  it  should  hefvll^  and  tbej'  ripe  for  destruc- 
tion, was  foretold  above  four  hundred  years  beforehand.  Gen.  xv.  16,  Acts  %-iL 
6,  7.  Tlie  jirophecies  of  the  <lestruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  land  of  Judah, 
Were  al»solute,  2  Kings  xx.  17 — 19,  chap.  xxii.  15  to  the  end.  It  was  foretold 
in  II«zekiah's  time,  and  was  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the  1 « *  k  *>(  \hv  i»r(  pliet 
Isaiah,  who  wrote  nothing  after  Hezekiah's  days.  It  was  luiilold  in  Jusiah's 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  reformation,  2  Kings  xxii.  And  it  is  manifest 
by  innumerable  things  in  the  prcdictioTis  of  the  prophets,  relating  to  this  event, 
its  time,  its  circmnstances,  its  continuance  and  end ;  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
theTOtonition  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  and  many  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences of  that  :  I  say,  time  uiow  plainly,  that  the  prophecies  of  this  gTf«t 
rrent  woe  dmhde.  And  yet  this  event  was  connected  witli,  and  dependent  cc 
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two  things  in  men's  moral  conduct :  First,  the  injurious  rapine  and  violence  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as  the  efficient  cause  ;  which  God  often 
speaks  of  as  what  he  highly  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  2dly, 
the  final  obstinacy  of  the  Jews.  That  great  event  is  often  spoken  of  as  suspend- 
ed on  this,  Jer.  iv.  1,  and  v.  1,  viL  1 — 7,  xi.  1 — 6,  xvii.  24  to  the  end,  xxv.  1 — 7, 
XX vi.  1 — 8,  13,  and  xxxviiL  17,  18.  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity  * 
could  not  be  foreknown,  unless  such  a  moral  conduct  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Jews  had  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  that  the  people  should 
hefnally  obstinate,  to  the  destruction  and  utter  desolation  of  the  citj*  and  land, 
Isa.  vi.  9—11,  Jer.  i.  18,  19,  vii.  27— 29,Ezek.  iii.  7,  and  xxiv.  13, 14. 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the  land  of  Israel,  in  their 
idolatry  and  rejection  of  the  true  God  was  foretold,  by  God,  and  the  prediction 
confirmed  with  an  oath,  Jer.  xliv.  26,  27.  And  God  tells  the  people,  Isa.  xlviii. 
3,  4 — S,  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be  consequent  on  their 
treacher}'  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew  they  would  be  obstinate,  and  that  he 
had  declared  these  things  beforehand  for  their  conviction  of  his  being  the  only  true 
God,  &c. 

The  destmction  of  Babylon,  with  many  of  the  circumstances  of  it,  was  fore- 
told, as  the  jujlgment  of  God  for  the  exceeding  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the 
heads  of  that  monarchy,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  liis  successors,  ana  their  wickedly 
dcstroyinij  other  nations,  and  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves  against 
the  true  God  and  his  people,  before  any  of  these  monarchs  had  a  being  ;  Isa. 
chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xlvii,  compare  Hab.  ii.  5  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  i.  and  li. 
That  Babylon's  destruction  was  to  be  a  recompense,  according  to  the  icorks  of 
th^ir  oini  hanrls,  appeal's  by  Jer.  xxv.  14.  The  immorality  which  the  people 
of  Babylon,  and  particularly  her  princes  and  great  men,  were  guilty  of,  that  very 
nicrlit  that  the  city  was  destroyed,  their  re>'elling  and  drunkenness  at  Belshaz- 
zar's  idolatroas  feasts,  was  foretold,  Jer.  li.  39, 57. 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  often  ver}*  particularly 
foretold  with  many  circumstances,  and  the  promises  of  it  are  ver}-  pereinptor}', 
Jer.  xxxi.  35—40,  and  xxxii.  6— rl5,  41 — 44,  and  xxxiiL  24 — ^26.  And  the 
verv'  time  of  their  return  was  prefixed,  Jer.  xxv.  11 — 12,  and  xxix.  10 — 11, 
2  Chi  on.  xxxvi.  21,  Ezek.  iv.  6,  and  Dan.  ix.  2.  And  yet  the  prophecies  represent 
their  return  as  consequent  on  their  repentance.  And  their  repentance  itself  is 
verj'  expressly  and  particularly  foretold,  Jer.  xxix.  12,  13,  14,  xxxi.  8,  9,  18 — 
31,1.  4,  5,  Ezek.  vi.  8,  9,  10,  \ii.  16,  xiv.  22,  23,  and  xx.  43,  44. 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Mt*ssiah  should  suffer 
greatly  through  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  men  ;  as  is  largely  and  fully  sit  torth, 
Psal.  xxii.,  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  Matth.  xx>ii.  35, 43,  Luke 
xxiii.  34,  John  xix.  24,  Heb.  ii.  12.  And  likewise  in  Psal.  Ixix.,  which,  it  is 
also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of  Christ ;  John  ii.  17,  xi*.  25, 
&C.  and  Rom.  xv.  3,  Matth.  xxv'n.  34,  48,  Mark  xv.  23,  John  xix.  29. 
The  same  thing  is  also  foretold,  Isa.  liiL  and  L  6.  and  Mic.  v.  1.  This  cruelty 
of  men  was  their  sin,  and  wh*U  they  acted  as  moral  ap:ents.  It  was  luri  told, 
that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and  Jewish  rulers  against  Ou-ist,  Psal 
ii.  1,  2,  compared  with  Acts  iv.  25 — 28.  It  was  foretold,  that  the  JeA**s  should 
generally  reject  and  despise  the  Messiah,  Isa.  xlix.  5,  6,  7,  and  liiL  1-3,  Psal. 
xxii.  6,  7,  and  Ixix.  4,  8,  19,  20.  And  it  was  foretold,  that  the  body  of  that 
nation  should  be  rejected  in  the  Messiah's  days,  from  being  God's  people,  for 
tbdr  obstinacy  in  sin ;  Isa.  xlix.  4-7,  and  viiL  14,  15,  16,  compared  vith 
Rom.  ix.  33,  and  Isa.  Ixr.  at  the  beginning,  compared  with  Rom.  x.  20,  2L 
It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  be  r^ected  fay  the  chief  priests  and  ralaEt 
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among  tlie  Jews,  Psal.  cxviiL  22,  compared  with  Alatth.  xxi.  42,  Acts  iv.  11, 
1  Pet  ii-  4,  7 

Christ  himself  foretold  his  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  triders.  cliief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  his  beinir  cruelly  treated  by  them,  and  condemned  to 
death  ;  and  that  he,  by  them,  sliould  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  that 
he  should  be  mocked  '6XiA  scourged  and  cnicified^  (Matth.  xvi.  21,  andxx.  17 — 
19,  Luke  ix.  22,  John  viii.  2S,)  and  that  the  people  should  be  concerned  in, 
and  consenting?  to  his  death,  (Luke  xx.  13 — 18,)  esi)ecially  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  Luke  xiiL  33 — 35.  He  foretold,  that  the  disciples  should  all  be 
offended  because  of  him  that  nijrhl  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  should  tbrsake 
huu,  Matth.  xxvi.  31,  John  xvi.  32.  He  foretold,  that  he  should  be  rejected 
of  that  g€:2eration,  even  the  Ixxiy  of  the  peoj)le,  and  that  they  should  continue 
obstinate,  to  their  ruin,  Matth.  xii.  45,  xxi.  33 — 4*2,  and  xxii.  1 — 7,  Luke 
xiv.  16,  21,  24,   xvii.  25,  xix.  14,  27,  41 — 14,   xx.  13—18. 

As  it  was  foretold  in  both  Old  Ti'slanient  and  New,  that  the  Jews  should 
reject  the  Messiah,  so  it  was  foretold  that  the  Gentiles  should  receive  Him,  and 
80  be  admitted  to  the  privileirt«  of  ( Joil's  people  ;  in  plact^  too  many  to  be  now 
particularly  mentioned.  It  was  Ibretold  in  the  Old  Ti^stament,  that  the  Jews 
should  envy  the  Gentiles  on  this  account,  Dcut.  xxxii.  21,  compared  with 
Rom.  x.  19.  Christ  himself  often  foretold,  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  the 
true  religion,  and  Inicome  his  fojjowfrs  and  people,  Matth.  viii.  10,  11,12, 
xxi.  41—43,  and  xxii.  8 — 10.  Luke  xiii  2S,  xiv.  16 — 24,  and  xx.  16,  John 
X.  16.  He  also  foretold  the  Jews'  envy  (»f  the  (lentiles  on  this  occasion,  Matth. 
XX.  12 — 16,  Luke  xv.  26  to  the  end.  He  foretold,  that  they  should  continue 
in  this  opjiosition  and  envy,  and  >houlil  manlfi-vt  it  in  cruel  persecutions  of  his 
followers,  to  their  utter  deMnntiort.  .Nh'tth.  xxi.  33 — 42,  xxii.  6,  and  xxiii.  34 
— 39,  Luke  xi.  49 — 51.  The  Jews'  oUtinary  is  also  foretold.  Acts  x-xii.-lS. 
Christ  often  foretold  the  great  perstrulions  his  followers  should  meet  with,  both 
from  Jews  and  Gentdes  ;  Matih.  x.  16 — IS,  21,  22,34 — 3(),  and  xxiv.  9, 
Mark  xiii.  9,  Luke  x.  3,  xii.  11,49 — 53,  and  xxi.  12,  16,  17,  John  xv.  18 
— 21,  and  xvi.  1—4.  He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  persons,  Matth. 
XX.  23.  John  xiii.  36,  and  xxi.  18,  19,  22.  He  foretold  the  great  success  ol 
the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  as  near  approaching  ;  which  alterwards  was 
fulfilled  by  the  preachinir  of  i'hilip,  John  iv.  35 — 38.  He  foretold  the  rising 
of  many  deceivers  after  his  departure,  Matth.  xxiv.  4,  5,  11,  and  the  apostasy 
of  many  of  his  profissed  followers,  .Matth.  xxiv.  10 — 12. 

The  persecutions,  which  the  .•\pi)slle  W\\\\  was  to  meet  with  in  the  world, 
were  foretold.  Acts  ix.  16,  xx.  23,  and  xxi.  11.  The  apostle  says  to  the 
Christian  Ephesians,  Acts  xx.  29,  3u,  /  knoic  that  after  my  departure  shall 
grievous  tto/vcs  enter  in  amon^  yoit^  not  sparing  the  flock  ;  also  of  your  oivn 
selves  shall  men  nrise^  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them.  The  apostle  says,  He  knew  this  ;  but  he  did  not  know  it,  if  God  did  not 
know  the  future  actions  of  moral  agents. 

4.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  actions  of  moral  agents,  all  the  prophe- 
cies we  have  in  Scripture  ronceminir  the  great  Antichristian  ajKistasj* ;  the  rise, 
reign,  wicked  qualities,  and  details  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  his  instruments  and 
adherents ;  the  extent  and  long  C(>ntinuance  of  his  dominion,  his  influence  on  the 
minds  of  princes  and  others,  to  corrupt  them,  and  draw  them  away  to  idolatr}*, 
and  other  foul  vices ;  his  great  and  cruel  persecutions ;  the  behavior  of  the  saints 
under  these  great  temptations,  &c  &c.  I  say,  unless  the  volitions  of  moral  agent& 
are  foreseen,  all  these  prophecies  are  uttered' without  knowing  the  things  foretold. 

The  predictions  relating  to  this  great  apostasj*  are  all  of  a  moral  natnrey  relat 
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ing  to  men's  virtues  and  vices,  and  their  exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  and 
events  depending  on  them ;  and  are  very  particular  ;  and  most  of  them  often 
repeated,  ^%'ith  many  precise  characteristics,  descriptions,  and  limitations  of  qual- 
ities, conduct,  influence,  effects,  extent,  duration,  periods,  circumstances,  final 
issue,  &C.,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  particularly.  And  to  suppose, 
that  all  these  are  predicted  by  Grod,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  future 
moral  behavior  ol  free  Agents,  would  be  to  the  utmost  d^ree  absurd. 

5.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills,  and  their  behavior  as 
moral  Agents,  all  those  great  things  which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  concerning  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  were  predicted  and  promised  while  God  was  in 
ignorance  whether  any  of  these  things  would  come  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but 
guess  at  them.  For  that  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things 
external,  but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of  virtue  in  their  hearts, 
in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  these  things 
made  manifest  in  practice,  to  the  praise  and  fflory  of  God.  The  Messiah  came 
to  save  men  from  their  sins,  and  dehver  them  from  their  spiritual  enemies  ;  ''  that 
they  might  serve  him  in  righteousness  and  holiness  before  him  :  He  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  of  good  works."  And  "therefore  his  success  consists  in 
Sainmg  men*s  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being  made  God's  willing  people  in  the 
ay  of  his  power.  His  conqu^  of  his  enemies  consists  in  his  victory  over  men's 
corruptions  and  vices.  And  such  a  victon*,  and  such  a  dominion  is  often  ex- 
pressly foretold  :  that  his  kingdom  should  nil  the  earth ;  that  all  people,  na'/x>ns 
and  languages  should  serve  and  obey  him ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  teach  them  his  ways, 
and  that  they  might  walk  in  his  paths  ;  and  that  all  men  should  be  drawn  to 
Christ,  and  the  earth  be  full  of  the  laiowledge  of  the  Lord  (by  which,  in  the  style 
of  Scripture,  is  meant  true  virtue  and  religion)  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas;  that 
Go<rs  law  should  be  put  into  men's  inward  parts,  and  written  in  their  hearts ; 
and  that  God*s  people  should  be  all  righteous,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up  in  such 
predictions  as  tliese.  And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  delivered  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirmed  by  the  oath 
of  God.  Isa.  xlv.  22  to  the  end,  *<Look  to  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of 
tlie  earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the 
word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto 
Me  every  knee  shall  bow  ;  and  every  tongue  shall  swear.  Surely,  shall  one 
•ay,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength ;  even  to  Him  shall  men  come,'' 
fcc.  But  here  this  peremptory  declaration,  anid  great  oath  of  the  Most  High,  are 
delivered  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  to  things  which  God  did  not  know,  if  he 
did  not  certainly  foresee  the  volitions  of  moral  agents. 

And  all  the  predictions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  the  like  purpose,  must 
be  without  knowledge ;  as  those  of  our  Saviour  comparing  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  growing  exceeding  great,  from  a  smalibeginning  ; 
and  to  leaven,  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leaveneil,  £c 
And  the  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  nation  of  the 
Jeu*8  to  tne  true  church  of  God,  and  the  bringing  in  the  fulneas  of  the  Gentiles , 
and  the  prophecies  in  all  the  Revelation  concerning  the  glorious  change  in  the 
wonl  state  of  the  worM  of  mankind,  attending  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the 
mgdoms  of  the  woHd  beooming  the  kingdoma  of  our  lji:i  and  of  hit  Christ 
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and  its  being  granted  to  the  church  to  be  arrayed  in  that  fine  linen,  wLite  and 
clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints,  &.C. 

Carol.  1.  Hence  that  great  promise  and  oath  of  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scripture,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New, 
namely.  That  in  their  seed  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
^lessedy  must  have  been  made  on  uncertainties,  if  God  docs  not  certainly  foreknow 
•he  volitions  of  moral  agents.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  consists  in  that 
success  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  setting  up  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom  over  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  has  been  spoken  of.  Men  are 
blessed  in  Christ  no  otherwise  than  as  they  are  brought  to  acknowledge  Him, 
trust  in  him,  love  and  serve  Him,  as  is  represented  and  predicted  in  Psal.  Ixxii.  1 1, 
^  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  ;  all  nations  shall  ser\'e  Him.*'  With 
verse  17,  '^  Men  shall  be  blessed  m  Him ;  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed." 
This  oath  to  Jacob  and  Abraham  is  fulfilled  m  subduing  men*s  iniquities;  as  is  im- 
plied in  that  of  the  prophet  Micah,  chap.  vii.  19,  20. 

Cord.  2.  Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  first  gospel  promise  that  ever  was 
made  to  mankind,  tliat  ereat  prediction  of  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  and  His 
victor}'  over  Satan,  made  to  our  first  parents,  Gen.  iii.  15,  if  there  be  no  certain 
prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  must  have  had  no  better  foundation 
than  conjecture.  For  Christ's  victory  over  Satan  consists  in  men's  being  saved 
from  sin,  and  in  the  victory  of  virtue  and  holiness,  over  that  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, which  Satan,  by  his  temptation  has  introduced,  and  wherein  his  kingdom 
consists. 

6.  If  it  be  so,  that  God  has  not  a  prescience  of  the  future  actions  of  moral 
agents,  it  will  follow,  that  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  in  pentTdl  are  without 
foreknowledge.  For  Scripture  prophecies,  almost  all  of  thrm,  if  not  universally 
without  any  exception,  are  either  predictions  of  the  actings  and  Uhavior  of  moral 
agents,  or  of  evonts  dcpendinc:  on  them,  or  some  way  coinuitt'd  with  them  ; 
judicial  dispensations,  judgments  on  men  for  their  wickedness,  or  rewards  of  vir- 
tue and  righteousness,  remarkable  manifestations  of  favor  to  the  righteous  or 
manifestations  of  sovereign  mercy  to  sinners,  forgiving  their  iniquities,  and  mag- 
nifying the  riches  of  divine  Grace  ;  or  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  government, 
wisely  adapted  thereto  ;  either  providing  for  what  should  be  in  a  future  state  of 
things,  through  the  volitions  and  voluntary  actions  of  moral  agents,  or  consequent 
upon  them,  and  regulated  and  ordered  according  to  them.  So  tliat  all  events 
that  are  foretold,  are  either  moral  events,  or  other  events  which  are  connected 
with,  and  accommodated  to  moral  events. 

That  the  predictions  of  Scripture  in  general  must  be  without  knowledge,  if 
God  does  not  foresee  the  volitions  of  men,  ^ill  further  app  if  it  be  considered, 
that  almost  all  events  beloneing  to  the  future  state  of  the  ^  *  of  kind,  the 
changes  and  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  empires,  kin^  .vnus  and  nations, 
and  all  societies,  depend  innumerable  ways  on  the  acts  of  men's  Wills :  yea,  on 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  of  mankind.  Such 
is  the  state  and  course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  that  one  tingle  event, 
which  appears  in  itself  exceedinc^  inconsiderable,  may,  in  the  progress  and  series 
of  things,  occasion  a  stiooession  of  the  greatest  and  most  ijn|xirtant  and  extensive 
events;  causing  the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  would 
oCfaerwiae  have  been,  for  all  succeeding  generatioiis. 

For  instance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particular  men,  who  have 
been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  which,  under  God,  have  had  the  main 
lumd  in  au  the  consequent  state  of  the  world,  in  all  after  ages  ;  such  as  Nebu* 
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chadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  &c.,  undoubtedly  depended 
on  many  millions  of  acts  of  the  Will,  which  followed,  and  were  occasioned  one 
by  another,  in  their  parents.     And  perhaps  most  of  these  volitions  depended  on 
millions  of  volitions  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  otb*»rs,  their  contemporaries  ol 
the  same  generation  ;  and  most  of  these  on  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  ol 
others  in  preceding  generations.     As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  volitions, 
which  w^ere  some  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  as  the  branches  of  a 
river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to  an  infinite  number.     This  will  not 
seem  strange  to  any  one  who  well  considei-s  the  matter  ;  if  we  recollect  what 
philosophers  tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things  which  are,  as 
it  were,  theprincipiay  or  stamina  vita,  concerned  in  generation  ;  the  an  iina/ada 
in  semine  masculo^  an<)  the  ova  in  the  womb  of  the  female  ;  the  impregnation, 
or  animating  of  one  of  these  in  distinction  from  all  the  rest,  must  depend  on  things 
mfinitely  mniute,  relatinij  to  the  tune  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of  the  parents, 
the  state  of  their  IxhUcs,  &c.,  which  must  depend  on  innumerable  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances and  occurrences  ;  which  must  depend,  infinite  ways,  on  foregoing 
acts  of  their  Wills  ;  which  are  occasioned  by  innumerable  things  that  happen  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  omu,  and  their  neighbor's  behavior,  must 
have  a  hand,  an  infinite  number  of  ways.     And  as  the  volitions  of  others  must 
be  so  many  ways  concerned  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  such  men  ;  so,  no 
less,  in  their  preservati(»n,  and  circim:istances  of  life,  their  particular  determinations 
and  actioiTS,  on  which  the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  occasions  of,  depended. 
As,  for  instance,  wlun  the  conspirators  in  Persia,  against  the  Magi,  were  consult- 
ing about  a  succession  to  the  empire,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them,  to 
propose,  that  he  w}i«is4'  horse  neiijhtti  first,  when  thry  came  together  the  next 
morning,  should  In*  kini:.     Now  such  a  thing's  cominir  into  his  mind,  might  de- 
pend on  innumer:il>!r  incidents,  wherein  the  volitions  of  mankind  had  bt-en  con- 
cemed.     But,  in  <  onsciiucnce  of  this  acrident,  Darius,  the  son  of  Ilistaspes,  was 
king.     And  if  this  had  not  been,  probably  his  successor  would  not  have  been 
tlie  same,  ami  all  thr  circumstances  of  the  Persian  empire  might  have  been  far 
otherwise.     And  Xhvn  iierhaps  Alexander  might  never  have  conquered  that  em- 
pire.    And  then  proliably  the  circuiastanccs  of  the  world,  in  all  succeetling  ages, 
might  have  been  vastly  otherwise.     I  might  further  mstance  in  many  other 
ocnirrences  ;  such  astln>se  on  which  dependeil  Alexander's  pri'serx*  at  ion,  in  the 
many  critical  junctun-s  of  his  life,  wherein  a  small  trifle  wouhl  have  tumetl  the 
scale  against  liim  ;  and  the  preser\ation  and  success  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the 
infiincy  of  their  kintrilom  and  commonwealth,  and  afterwards ;  which  all  the 
succet»ding  clianiris  in  thrir  state,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  that  afterwanls 
came  to  p:iss  in  the  habitable  world,  depended  upon.     Hut  these  hints  may  be 
sufficient  for  ev^ry  discerning  comaderate  person,  to  convince  him,  that  the  whole 
stateof  the  world  of  mankind,  in  all  age5,  and  the  verv*  bein^of  ever}*  person  who 
has  ever  lived  in  it,  in  ever)*  age,  since  the  times  of  the  ancient  prophets,  has  de- 
pended on  more  volitions,  or  acts  of  the  Wills  of  men,  than  there  are  sands  on 
the  sea  shore. 

Ami  therefore,  unless  God  does  most  exactly  and  perfi»ctly  foresee  the  future 
acts  of  men's  Wills  all  the  predictions  which  he  ever  uttered  concerning  Daviil, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concerning  the  four 
OMmarcbies,  and  the  revolutions  in  them  ;  and  concerning  all  tlie  wars,  commo- 
tions, victorii*s,  prosperities  and  calamities,  of  any  of  the  kingdoms,  nations  or 
communities  of  the  work),  have  all  been  unthout  knowledge. 

So  that,  accordiiiff  to  this  notioo  of  God*8  not  foreseemg  the  volitions  and 
free  actions  of  men,  Uod  could  foresee  nothing  appertaining  to  the  state  of  the 
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world  of  mankinil  in  future  ages;  not  so  much  as  the  being  of  one  ]>erson  that 
should  live  in  it ;  and  could  foreknow  no  events,  but  only  such  as  He  would 
tfTUig  to  pa.ss  himself  by  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  his  immediate  power ; 
or  things  which  should  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  material  world,  by  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  course  of  nature,  wherein  that  is  independent  on  tlie  actions  or 
works  of  mankind  ;  that  is,  as  he  might,  like  a  very  able  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  with  great  exactness  calculate  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  greater  wheels  of  the  macliine  of  the  external  creation. 

And  if  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  there  will  appear  reason  to  convince  us^ 
that  he  could  not,  with  any  absolute  certainty,  foresee  even  these.  As  to  the  first, 
namely,  things  done  by  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  interposition  of  God's 
power,  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  it  can  be  foreseen  when  there  shall  be 
occasion  for  such  extraordinaiy  interposition.  And  that  cannot  be  foreseen, 
unless  the  state  of  the  moral  world  can  be  foreseen.  For  whenever  God  thus 
interposes,  it  Is  with  rei^ard  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  requiring  sucli  divine 
interposition.  Thus  God  could  not  certainly  foresee  the  universal  deluge,  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plajjues  on 
Eg}'pt,  and  Israel's  redemption  out  of  it,  the  expelling  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan,  and  the  bringing  Israel  into  that  land ;  for  these  all  are  represented  as 
connected  with  things  belonging  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world.  Xor  can  God 
foreknow  the  most  proper  and  convenient  time  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  gen- 
eral counaixratiou  ;  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  course  and  state  of  things  in 
the  moral  worlil. 

Nor,  secondly,  can  we  on  this  supposition  reasonably  think,  (hat  God  can 
certainly  ftuesce  what  ihinixs  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  couree  of  things,  in  the 
natural  and  material  world,  even  those  which,  in  an  ordinary  state  of  thinixs, 
mijxht  i)e  calculated  by  a  good  astronomer.  For  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of 
the  natural  worhl ;  and  the  coui-se  of  things  in  the  former,  is  undoubtedly  sub- 
onlinate  to  Goii's  ilesigns  with  respect  to  the  latter.  Therefore  he  has  seen 
cause,  from  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  n)oral  world,  extraordinarily  to 
inteipose,  to  interrupt  and  lay  an  arrest  on  tl«e  course  of  things  in  the  natural 
world  ;  and  even  in  the  greater  wheels  of  its  motion  ;  even  so  as  to  stop  the 
tun  in  its  course.  And  unless  he  can  foresee  the  volitions  of  men,  and  so  know 
somelhintr  of  the  fii»ure  state  of  the  moral  world,  he  cannot  know  but  that  he 
may  still  have  as  threat  occasion  to  interpose  in  this  manner,  as  ever  he  had ; 
nor  can  he  foresee  how,  or  when  he  shall  have  occasion  thus  to  interpose. 

Cor  iL  1.  It  app<'ars  from  the  thintrs  which  have  been  observitl,  that  unless 
God  foresees  the  volitions  of  ruoral  agents,  that  cannot  be  true  which  is  observed 
by  the  A|)Ostle  James,  Acts  xv.  IS,  "  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from 
lie  bcorinning  of  the  world." 

Cord.  2.  It  appears  from  what  has  I^een  obsen'ed,  that  unless  God  fore- 
knows the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have  no 
better  foundation  than  mere  conjecture  ;  and  that,  in  mo>t  instances,  a  conjecture 
which  must  have  the  utmost  uncertainty ;  depending  on  an  innumerable,  and, 
as  it  were,  infinite  multitude  of  volitions,  which  are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain 
O'ents:  however,  these  prophecies  aie  delivercnl  as  absolute  predictions,  and 
verj'  many  of  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  with  asseverations ;  and  feome 
of  them  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Cord.  3.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  obsened,  that  if  this  notion 
of  God*8  ignorance  of  future  vohtions  be  true,  in  vain  did  Christ  say  fatter 
tittrrtng  many  great  and  important  predictions,  concerning  God*8  moral  Idug^ 
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dom,  and  things  de^eiding  on  men's  moral  actions^  Matthew  xx^\  36^ 
**  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away." 

Carol.  4.  From  tht  same  notion  of  God's  ignorance,  it  would  follow,  thai 
m  vain  has  God  Hunself  often  spoke  of  the  predictions  of  his  word,  as  evidences 
of  his  Foreknowledge ;  and  so  as  evidences  of  that  which  is  his  prerogative  as 
GOD,  and  his  peculiar  glory,  greatly  distnguishing  Him  from  all  other  beings; 
as  in  Isa.  xli.  22—26, 3diii,  9,  10,  xliv.  8,  xlv.  21,  xlvi.  10,  and  xlvBL  14. 

Arg.  II.  If  God  does  not  foreknow  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  he  did 
not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  of  angels,  and  so  could  not  foreknow  the  great 
things  which  are  consequent  on  these  events  ;  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  for  sinnei-s,  and  all  things  pertaininj;  to  the  great  work  of 
redemption ;  all  the  things  which  were  done  for  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ  came,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it ;  and  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  Christ ;  and  the  setting  Him  at  the  head  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men  ;  and  the  setting  up  his 
church  and  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  app/mting  Him  the  Judge  of  the 
world ;  and  all  tliat  Satan  should  do  in  the  world  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ :  and  the  great  transactions  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  men  and 
de\ils  shall  be  the  subjects  of,  and  angels  concerned  in ;  they  are  all  what  God 
was  ignorant  of  before  the  fall.  And  if  so,  the  following  scriptures,  and  others 
like  them,  must  be  without  any  meaninir,  or  contrarj-  to  truth.  Eph.  i.  4, 
**  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  In-fon*  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

1  Pet  i.  20, "  Who  verily  was  foreordained  lH*f<»re  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

2  Tim.  i.  9,  "  Who  hath  saved  us.  and  calUnl  us  with  an  holy  calling ;  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  pur}xise  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  In'tran."  So.  Eph.  lii.  1 1  (speaking 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption),  "  Accoriling  to  the  etern^ 

1)urpose  which  he  puqx)sed  in  Chnst  Jesus."  Tit.  i.  2,  •'  In  hope  of  eternal 
ife,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  Unran."  Rom.  viii. 
29,  "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he  also  did  prwiestinate,"  Slc.  1  Pet.  L  2, 
*•  Elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father." 

If  God  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  the  volitions  of  man  since  the  fall ;  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in 
any  sense ;  neither  as  particular  persons,  nor  as  sfH*ietii*s  or  nations ;  either  by 
election,  or  mere  foresight  of  their  virtue  or  c*^  works ;  or  any  foresight  of 
any  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  salvation  ;  or  any  benefit  they  have  by 
Christ,  or  any  manner  of  concern  of  theirs  with  a  Rwlefmer. 

Arg.  III.  On  the  supposition  of  God's  ignorance  of  the  future  volitions  of 
free  agents,  it  will  follow,  that  God  must  in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he 
has  done,  so  as  properly  to  wish  he  had  done  otherwise :  by  reason  that  the 
event  of  things,  in  those  affairs  which  are  most  im|K>rtant,  viz.,  the  affairs  of  his 
inoral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent,  often  happens  quite  otherwise 
than  he  was  aware  beforehand.  And  there  would  Ixf  reason  to  understand,  that 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  in  Gen.  vL  6,  "  It  ren«*nteil  the  Iy)nl,  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  tieart."  Ami  that,  1  Sam.  xv.  1 1, 
cuntrar>'  to  that,  Numb,  xxiii.  19,  **  God  Is  not  the  Son  of  man,  that  He  should 
repent."  And,  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  **  Also  the  strength  of  Israel  ^nll  not  lie,  nor 
repent ;  for  He  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent"  Yea,  frtim  this  notion  it 
would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at  his  heart,  in  a 
literal  sense,  continually ;  and  is  always  exposed  to  an  infinite  number  of  real 
Mi^pointmeota  in  his  governing  the  world;  and  to  manifold,  constant,  i:reat 
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perplexi^  and  vexation ;  but  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  his  title  of  God 
9ver  ally  Uessed  forever  more  ;  which  represents  Him  as  possessed  of  perfect; 
constant  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  felicit}',  as  God  over  the  universe,  and 
in  his  management  of  the  affaii-s  of  the  world,  as  supreme  and  universal  Ruler- 
See  Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5,  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 

A  KG.  IV.  It  will  also  follow  from  this  notion,  that  as  God  is  liable  to  be 
continually  repenting  what  he  has  done ;  so  he  must  be  exposed  to  be  con- 
stantly changing  his  mind  and  intentions,  as  to  his  future  conduct ;  altering  his 
measures,  relinquishing  his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and  projec- 
tions. For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main  parts  of  his  scheme,  namely,  such 
as  belong  to  the  state  of  his  moral  kingdom,  must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken, 
through  want  of  foresight ;  and  he  must  be  continually  putting  his  sj'stem  to 
rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  order  through  the  contingence  of  the  actions  of  moral 
agents  ;  he  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead  of  being  absolutely  immutable,  must 
necessarily  be  the  subject  of  infinitely  the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance, 
and  changes  of  intention,  of  any  being  whatsoever ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprehends  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  those 
tilings  which  are  to  him  contingent  and  uncertain.  In  such  a  situation,  he  must 
have  little  else  to  do,  but  to  mend  broken  links  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectify- 
ing his  disjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements ;  in  the  best  manner  the  case 
wHl  allow.  The  Supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs  be  under  great  and 
miserable  disadvantages,  in  governing  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  has 
the  care  of,  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of  chief  import- 
ance, which,  hereafter  shall  befall  his  s}'$tem ;  which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he 
might  make  seasonable  provision  for.  In  many  ca«es,  there  may  be  very 
great  necessity  that  he  should  make  provision,  in  the  manner  of  his  ordering  and 
disjX)sing  things,  for  some  great  events  which  are  to  hsnpen,  of  vast  and  exten- 
sive influence,  and  endless  ronsequcnoe  to  the  universe;  which  he  may  see 
afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish  in  vain  that  lie  had  known  before- 
hand, that  he  might  have  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.  And  it  *is  in  the 
power  of  man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  <levices,  pur|K)ses  and  actions,  thus  to 
disappoint  God,  break  his  measures,  make  Him  continually  to  change  his  mind, 
subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confusion. 

But  how  do  these  things  consist  with  reason,  or  with  the  word  of  God? 
Which  represents,  that  a'/  God's  trorks^  all  that  he  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole 
scheine  and  series  of  his  operations,  are  from  the  beginning  perfectly  in  his 
view ;  and  declares,  that  whaievcr  devices  and  desiijns  **  are  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  is  that  which  shall  stand,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  to  all  eenerations,"  Prov.  xix.  21,  Psal.  xxxiii.  10,  11,  "  And  that  which 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  bath  purposed,  none  shall  disannul,"  Isa.  xiv.  27.  And  that 
he  cannot  be  frustrated  in  one  design  or  thought ^  Job  xlii.  2.  '<  And  that  which 
God  doth,  it  shall  be  forever,  that  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  or  taken  from  it," 
Eccl.  iiu  14.  The  stability  and  perpetuity  of  Go<rs  counsels  are  expressly 
spoken  of  as  connected  with  the  foreknowledire  of  God,  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  **  Declar- 
ing the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times,  the  things  that  are  not 
vet  done ;  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." — And 
now  are  these  things  consistent  with  what  the  Scripture  says  of  God*s  immuta- 
bility, which  represents  Him  as  **  without  variableni^^^,  or  /.  ^dow  of  turning;*' 
and  speaks  of  Him  most  particularly  as  unchanaeable  with  regard  to  his  pur- 
poses, MaL  iiL  6,*'  I  am  the  Lord;  I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jaooh 
■re  not  consumed/'  Exod.  iiL  14,    am  that    am,  Job  xziiL  13,  14,  ^  lie  is  ia 
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one  mind;  and  who  can  turn  Him  ?    And  what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  he 
doth  :  for  he  perfonneth  the  thing  that  is  appointed  for  me." 

Aro.  V.  If  this  notion  of  God's  ignorance  of  the  future  volitions  of  moral 
agents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  consequences,  it  will  appear  to  follow  from 
it,  that  God,  after  he  had  made  the  world,  was  liable  to  be  v:hol\y  frustrated 
of  his  end  in  the  creation  of  it;  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  liable  to  be 
frustrated  of  his  end  in  all  the  great  works  he  hath  wrought.  It  is  manifest, 
the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  natural :  the  rest  of  the  creation  is  but  a  house 
which  God  hath  built,  with  furniture,  for  moral  agents :  and  the  good  or  bad 
state  of  the  moral  world  depends  on  the  improvement  they  make  of  their  natural 
agency,  and  so  depends  on  their  volitions.  And  therefore,  if  these  cannot  Le 
foreseen  by  God,  because  they  are  contingent,  and  subject  to  no  kind  of  necc-s- 
sitj',  then  the  affairs  of  the  moral  world  are  liable  to  go  wrong,  to  any  assignable 
degree ;  yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As  on  this  scheme,  it  may  well  l)e 
supposed  to  be  literally  said,  when  mankind,  by  the  abuse  of  their  moral 
agency,  became  veiy  coirupt  before  the  flood, "  that  the  Lord  repented  tlial  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  his  heait ;''  so,  w  lien  He 
made  the  imiverse,  He  did  not  k-now  but  that  he  might  be  so  disappointed  in  it, 
that  it  might  ^eve  Him  at  his  heart  that  he  had  made  it.  It  actually  proved, 
that  all  mankmd  became  sinful,  and  a  veiy  great  part  of  the  angels  apostatized : 
and  how  could  Go<l  know  beforeliand,  that  all  of  them  would  not  ?  And  how 
could  God  know  but  that  all  mankind,  notwithstandin*;  iiieans  used  to  reclaim  them, 
being  still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  Will,  wouhl  continue  in  their  a|K)stas}', 
and  grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  of  the  old  world  before  the  flood  did  I 

According  to  the  seheuie  I  am  endeavoring  to  confute,  neither  tin*  fall  of 
men  or  angels,  could  be  foreseen,  and  God  must  be  greatly  disappointed  in  these 
events;  and  so  the  grand  scheme  and  contrivance  lor  our  redemption,  and  de- 
stroying the  works  of  the  devil,  by  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  great  thinu^  God 
has  done  in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  must  be  only  the  fruits  of  his  own 
disap|)oiiitment,  and  contrivances  of  his  to  mend  and  ])ateh  up,  as  well  ixs  he 
could,  his  sjstem,  which  originally  was  all  verj*  goo<l,  and  perfectly  1)c*autiful ; 
but  was  marred,  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free  Will  of  angels  and  men. 
And  still  he  must  be  liable  to  be  totally  disappointed  a  second  time  :  He  could 
not  know,  that  He  should  have  his  desiicti  success,  in  the  incarnation,  life,  death, 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  other  great  works 
accomplished  to  restore  the  state  of  ihings :  He  could  not  know,  alter  all, 
whether  there  would  actually  be  any  tolerable  measure  of  restoration ;  lor  this 
depended  on  the  free  Will  of  man.  There  has  bet»n  a  general  great  afKistasy 
of  almost  all  the  Christian  world,  to  that  which  was  worse  than  heathenism; 
which  continued  for  many  ages.  And  how  could  God  witliout  foreswinjr  men's 
volitions,  know  whether  ever  Christendom  would  return  from  this  apn-  • .  \  i  A nd 
which  way  could  He  iell  beforehand  how  soon  it  would  begin  ?  '1  he  ajKistle 
•aj-s,  it  began  to  work  in  his  time ;  and  how  could  it  be  known  how  far  it 
would  proceed  in  that  asce  ?  Yea,  how  could  it  be  known  that  the  irospel, 
which  was  not  effectual  for  tlie  reformation  of  the  Jews,  would  everbeetitttuft] 
for  the  turning  of  the  heathen  nations  from  their  heathen  apostas}*,  wliieh  the}' 
had  l)een  confirmed  in  for  so  many  ages? 

It  b  represented  often  m  Scripture,  that  God,  who  made  the  world  for 
HioLself,  and  created  it  for  his  pleasure,  would  infallibly  obtain  his  end  in  the 
crc*ation,  and  in  all  his  works ;  (hat  as  all  things  are  of  Him,  so  would  all  be  to 
Him ;  and  that  in  the  final  issue  of  things,  it  would  ap|>ear  that  He  is  ihtjifd^ 
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and  th^  U^ty  Rev.  xx.  6,  "  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last."  But  these  tilings 
are  not  consistent  with  God's  being  so  liable  to  be  disappointed  m  all  his  worfe, 
i>or  indeed  with  his  faiUng  of  his  end  in  any  thincr  that  he  has  undertaken  o^ 
done. 


SECTION  Xfl. 


God's  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  inconsiatent 
with  such  a  Contingence  of  those  Volitions  as  is  witlioat  all  Necessity. 

Having  proved  that  God  has  a  certain  and  infallible  prescience  of  the  act  of 
the  Will  of  moral  agents,  I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  the  conse- 
quence ;  to  show  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  these  events  are  necessary ^ 
with  a  Necessity  of  connection  or  consequence. 

The  chief  Arminian  divines,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe, 
deny  this  consequence ;  and  affirm,  that  if  such  Foreknowledge  be  allowed,  it 
is  no  evidence  of  any  Necessity  of  the  event  foreknown.  Now  I  desire,  that  this 
matter  may  be  particularly  and  thoroughly  inquired  into.  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  on  particular  and  full  consideration,  it  may  be  pcrfi^ctly  deterniiruti,  whether 
it  be  indeed  so  or  not. 

In  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  would  observe  the  fol- 
lowing things. 

I.  It  is  very  evident,  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose  ixistence  is  infallibly  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  something  which  already  hath  or  luis  had  existence, 
the  existence  of  tliat  thing  is  necessary.     Here  may  be  noted  : 

1.  I  obM*rved  before,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  Necessity,  that  in  things 
which  are  past,  their  past  existence  is  now  necessary:  havin«;  .ili.  .t.ly  made 
sure  of  existence,  it  is  too  late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  in  that  resj>ect : 
it  is  now  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  that  thing  has 
existed. 

2.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  Foreknowledire  of  the  volitions  of 
free  agents,  that  Foreknowledge,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  thini^  which  already 
hasy  and  long  ago  had^  existence ;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  niH^cssar}*  ;  it  is 
now  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise  than  that  this  Foreknowletlge  should  be, 
or  should  have  been. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest,  that  those  things  which  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  other  things  that  are  necessary,  are  themselves  necessary.  As  that  pro- 
position whose  truth  is  necessarily  connected  with  another  proposition,  which  is 
necessarily  true,  is  itself  necessarily  true.  To  say  otherwise,  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction :  it  would  1x3  in  eflect  to  say,  that  the  connection  was  indis«;olublc, 
and  yet  was  not  so,  but  might  be  broken.  If  that,  whose  existence  is  in<lissolubly 
connected  with  something  whose  existence  is  now  necessary',  is  itself  not  neces* 
sary,  then  it  msLy  possibfy  not  existy  notwithstanding  that  indissoluble  connection 
of  Its  existence. —  Wliether  the  absurdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge. 

4.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certain,  and  infallible  Pore* 
knowledge  of  the  future  existence  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  there  is 
a  certain  infallible  and  indissoluble  connection  between  those  events  and  that 
Foreknowledge ;  and  that  therefore,  by  the  preceding  obser\'atioQS,  those  eveats 
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are  necessary  events ;  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  thai 
whose  existence  already  is,  and  so  is  now  necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been. 

To  say  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and  yet  the  connection 
of  the  event  with  that  Foreknowledge  is  not  indissoluble,  but  dissoluble  and 
fallible,  is  veiy  absurd.  To  affirm  it,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  necessar}*  connection  between  a  proposition's  being  infallibly  known 
to  be  true,  and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  tliat  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable,  that 
if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledge  of  future  volitions,  the  event  is  necesscrv; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  but  the  event  should  come  to  pass.  For 
if  it  be  not  impossible  but  that  it  maybe  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its  future  coming  to  pass,  may  not  now  be 
true.  But  how  absurd  is  that,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  now  an  infallible 
knowledge  (i.  e.  knowledge  which  h  is  impossible  should  fail)  that  it  is  true. 
There  is  this  absurdit}*  in  it,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  there  now  should 
be  no  truth  in  that  proposition  which  is  now  infallibly  known  to  be  true. 

IL  That  no  iuture  event  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  whose  existence  is 
contingent,  and  without  all  necessity,  may  be  proved  thus ;  it  is  impossible  for 
a  thing  to  be  certainly  known  to  any  intellect  without  evidence.  To  suppose 
otherwise,  implies  a  contradiction :  because,  for  a  thing  to  be  certainly  known 
to  any  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  evident  to  that  understanding :  and  for  a 
thing  to  be  evident  to  any  understanding,  is  the  same  thing  as  for  that  understand* 
ing  to  see  evidence  of  it :  but  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated,  can  set 
evidence  where  there  is  none :  for  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  see  that  to  be 
which  is  not  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without 
evidence,  that  truth  is  al)solutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies  a  con- 
tradiction to  suppose  that  it  is  known. 

But  if  there  be  any  future  event,  whose  existence  is  contingent,  without  all 
necessity,  the  future  existence  of  the  event  is  absolutely  vMund  evidence.  If 
there  be  any  evidence  of  it,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two  sorts,  either  self-evidence 
or  proof ;  for  there  can  be  no  other  sort  of  evidence  but  one  of  these  two :  an 
CYident  thing  must  be  either  evident  in  itself y  or  evident  in  something  else  ;  that 
is,  evident  by  connection  with  something  else.  But  a  future  thing,  whose  ex- 
istence is  without  all  necessit)',  can  have  ncitlier  of  these  sorts  of  evidence.  It 
cannot  be  self-evident ;  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known,  by  what  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  thing  itself ;  either  its  present  existence,  or  the  necessity  of  its  nature : 
but  both  these  are  contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  both  that  the  tiling 
Has  no  present  existence  to  be  seen,  and  also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
necessarily  existent  for  the  future :  so  that  its  future  exbtence  is  not  self* 
evident.  And,  secondly j  neither  is  there  any  proofs  or  evidence  in  any  thing  dse^ 
or  evidence  of  connection  with  something  else  that  is  e\'ident;  for  this  is  also 
contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  is  now  nothing  existent, 
with  which  the  future  existence  of  the  contingent  eyeiA  is  connected.  For  such 
a  connection  destroy  its  contingence^  and  supposes  necessity.  Thus  it  is  demon- 
strated, that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  endence  at  all  of  the 
future  existence  of  that  event,  which  is  contingent,  without  all  necessity  (if  any 
such  event  there  be),  neither  self-evidence  nor  proof.  And  therefore  the  thing 
2i  reality  is  not  evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  evident,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  this  b  an  example.  Suppose  that  five  thousand  seven  him* 
dred  and  sixty  years  ago  there  was  no  other  being  but  the  Divme  Being ;  and 
then  this  world,  or  some  particular  body  or  q>irit,  all  at  once  starts  oat  of  nodung 
lAto  being,  and  takes  on  itsdf  a  particular  nature  and  form ;  all  m  dmluU 
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cantingence^  without  any  concern  of  God,  or  any  other  cause,  in  the  matter , 
without  any  manner  of  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence ;  or  any  dependence 
upon,  or  connection  at  all  with,  any  thing  foregoing :  I  say,  that  if  this  be 
supposed,  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  event  betorehand.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  thing  itself;  for  the  thing  itself  as  yet  was  not 
And  there  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  any  thing  else  ;  for  evidence  in 
something  else,  is  connection  with  something  else  :  but  such  connection  is  con- 
trary to  tSe  supposition.  There  was  no  evidence  before,  that  this  thing  would 
happen  ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  happen^ 
rather  than  something  else,  or  rather  than  nothing.  And  if  so,  then  all  thmgs 
before  were  exactly  equal,  and  the  same  with  respect  to  that  anrf  other  possible 
things ;  there  was  no  preponderation,  no  superior  weight  or  value ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  that  could  be  of  any  weight  or  value  to  determine  any  understand- 
ing. The  thing  was  absolutely  without  evidence,  and  absolutely  unknowable 
An  increase  of  understanding,  or  of  the  capacity  of  discerning,  has  no  tendency, 
and  makes  no  advance,  to  a  discerning  any  si^ns  or  evidences  of  it,  let  it  be 
increased  never  so  much ;  yea,  if  it  be  mcreased  infinitely.  The  increase  of  the 
strength  of  sight  may  have  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  the  evidence  which 
is  far  off,  and  very  much  hid,  and  deeply  involved  in  clouds  and  darkness ;  but 
it  has  no  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  evidence  where  there  is  none.  If  the 
sight  be  infinitely  strong,  and  the  capacity  of  discerning  infinitely  great,  it  will 
enable  to  see  all  that  there  is,  and  to  see  it  perfectly,  and  with  ease :  yet  it  has 
no  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a  being  to  discern  that  evidence  which  is  not ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  with  great  certainty  that 
there  is  none. 

III.  To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral  a<jents  not  to  be  necessary 
e\'ents ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  events  which  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
they  may  not  come  to  pass ;  and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  certainly  foreknows 
them,  and  knows  all  things,  is  to  suppose  God's  knowledge  to  be  inconsistent 
with  itself.  For  to  say,  that  God  certainly,  and  without  all  conjecture,  knows 
that  a  thing  will  infallibly  be,  which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  con- 
tingcnt  that  it  may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  knowledge  inconsistent  with 
itself;  or  that  one  thing  that  he  knows,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  another 
thing  that  he  knows.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  he  now  knows  a  propo- 
sition to  be  of  certain  infallible  truth,  which  he  knows  to  be  of  cont'mgent 
uncertain  truth.  If  a  future  volition  is  so  without  all  necessity,  that  there  is 
nothing  hinders  but  that  it  may  not  be,  then  the  pro|>osition  which  asserts  its 
futun*  existence,  is  so  uncertain,  that  there  is  nothing  hinders  but  that  the  truth 
of  it  may  entirely  fail.  And  if  God  knows  all  things,  he  knows  this  proposition 
to  be  thus  uncertain.  And  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  knowing  that  it  is 
infallibly  true,  ami^  inconsistent  with  his  infallibly  knowing  that  it  is  true.  If 
the  thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  so,  and  judges  it  to  be  contingent, 
if  he  >iews  things  as  they  are.  If  the  event  be  not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible 
may  never  be :  and  it*  it  be  possible  it  may  never  be,  God  knows  it  may 
possibly  never  be ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its 
ex'isfence,  may  possibly  not  be  true ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  truth  of  it  is 
uncertain ;  which  surely  is  inconsistent  with  hb  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth. 
If  Tolitions  are  in  them<^lves  contingent  events,  without  all  necessity,  then  it  is 
BO  arsument  of  perfection  of  knowledge  in  any  being  to  determiiie  peremptorily 
that  Uiey  will  be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  of  ignorance  and  nustake, 
because  it  would  argue,  that  he  supposes  that  proposition  to  be  certaia,  which 
tn  its  own  nature,  and  all  things  considered,  is  uncertain  and  oontiDgcnL    To 
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say,  in  such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  ways  of  knowing  contingent  evcnti 
which  we  cannot  conceive  of,  is  ridiculous ;  as  much  so,  as  to  say  that  God  may 
know  contradictions  to  be  true,  for  aught  we  know,  or  that  he  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  know  it  not  to  be  certain,  thoup:h  we 
cannot  conceive  how ;  because  he  has  ways  of  knowing,  which  we  cannot 
comprehend. 

CoroL  1.  From  what  has  been  observed,  it  is  evident  that  the  absolute 
decrees  of  God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  on  account  of  any 
necessity  of  the  event  which  follows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Fore^ 
knowleage  of  God.  Because  the  connection  between  the  event  and  certain 
Foreknowledge,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble  as  between  the  event  and  an  abso- 
lute decree.  That  is,  it  is  no  more  impossible,  that  ilie  event  and  decree  should 
not  agree  together,  than  that  the  event  and  absolute  knowledge  should  disagree. 
The  connection  between  the  event  and  Foreknowle«lge  is  absolutely  perfect,  by 
the  supposition ;  because  it  is  supposed,  that  the  ».ci tainty  and  infallibility  of 
the  knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect  And  it  beina:  so,  the  ceitainty  camiot  be 
increased ;  and  therefore  the  connection  between  the  knowledge  and  the  thing 
known,  cannot  be  increased ;  so  that  if  a  decree  be  addt-d  to  the  Foreknowledge, 
it  does  not  at  all  increase  the  connection,  or  make  it  more  infallible  and  indisso* 
luble.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  certainty  of  knowledge  mii^ht  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  decree ;  which  is  contrarj'  to  the  suppo^ition,  which  is,  that  the 
knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  the  hiirlu'si  ]>ossiljle  degree. 

There  is  as  much  of  an  impossibility  but  that  the  things  which  are  infallibly 
foreknown  should  be,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  as  great  a  necessity  of  their 
future  existence,  as  if  the  event  were  already  wrilti'n  down,  and  was  known 
and  read  by  all  manknml,  througfh  all  preceding  airts,  and  there  was  the  most 
indissoluble  and  jXTfect  connection  possible  between  the  writing  and  the  thing 
written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as  impossible  the  event  should  tail  of  ex- 
btence,  as  if  it  had  existetl  already ;  and  a  decree  cannot  make  an  event  surer  or 
more  necessary  than  this. 

And  therefore,  if  tliere  be  any  such  Foreknow letlge,  as  it  has  been  proved 
there  is,  then  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  any  liberty  which  man  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.  And  Inmi  l.t  nee  it 
may  be  inferred,  tliat  absolute  decrees  of  God,  which  do  not  at  all  incn  ii>c-  the 
necessit)',  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  Mith  the  liberty  which  man  enjoys,  (>n  any 
such  account,  as  that  they  make  the  event  decreed  neci^saiy  an<l  render  it  utterly 
impossible  but  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Therctore,  il  aljsolule  decrees  are 
inconsistent  with  man's  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  or  his  lilxTty  in  a  state  of  pro* 
bation,  or  anj-  liberty  whatsoever  that  he.  enjoys,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any 
necessity  which  absolute  decrees  infer. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes  that  there  is  a  great  diflerencc  between  GocFs  Fore* 
knowledge,  and  his  decrees,  >rith  regard  to  necessity  of  future  events.  In  his 
•*  Discourse  on  tlie  Five  Points,"  p.  474,  &c.,  he  says,  "  God*s  pres<:ience  has 
no  influence  at  all  on  our  actions. — Should  God,  (says  he.)  by  immediate  revela- 
tion, give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man*s  stall*  or  actions,  would 
mr  knowledge  of  tliem  have  any  influence  upon  his  actions  ?  Surely  none  at 
all — our  knowledge  doth  not  eliect  the  tiling  we  know,  to  make  tliem  more 
certain,  or  more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it  Now,  Foreknowledge 
b  God  is  knowledge.  As  therefore  knowledge  has  no  influence  on  tilings  that 
•re,  80  neither  has  Foreknowledge  on  things  that  shall  be.  And,  consequently, 
the  Foreknowledge  of  any  action  that  would  be  otbemise  free,  caimot  alter  or 
diminish  that  freedom.     Whereas  God's  decree  of  election  is  poweiful  and 
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active,  and  comprehends  ihe  preparation  and  exhibition  of  such  means  as  shall 
unfrustrably  produce  the  end.  Hence  God's  prescience  renders  no  actions 
necessar)-."  And  to  this  purpose,  p.  473,  he  cites  Origen,  where  he  says, 
"  God's  prescience  is  not  the  cause  of  things  future,  but  their  being  future  is  the 
c^use  of  G(h1's  prescience  that  they  will  be :"  and  Le  Blanc,  where  he  says, 
**  This  is  the  truo.st  resolution  of  this  difficult)',  that  prescience  is  not  the  cause 
that  things  are  future  ;  but  their  being  future  is  the  cause  they  are  foreseen." 
In  like  manner,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  "  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God,"  pp.  95—99.  And  the  author  of  the  "  Freedom  of  Will  in  God  and 
the  Creature,"  speaking  to  the  like  purpose  with  Dr.  WLitby,  represents 
'*  Foreknow  led  ire  as  having  no  more  influence  on  things  known,  to  make  them 
necessaiT,  than  aflerknowledge,"  or  to  that  purpose. 

To  a!1  which  I  would  say,  that  what  is  said  about  knowledge,  its  not  having 
influence  on  the  thing  known  to  make  it  necessarj*,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
nor  dots  it  in  the  least  affect  the  foregoing  reasoning.  Whether  prescience  be 
the  thinir  that  ni'iLes  the  Qvcnt  necessary  or  no,  it  alters  not  the  case,  infallible 
Foreknowleilire  may  prove  the  Necessity  of  the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be 
the  thinu  which  causes  the  Necessity,  if  the  Foreknowledge  be  absolute,  this 
proves  iliu  event  known  to  be  nect»ssarj', or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  but  that 
the  event  sliould  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  either  by  a  decree,  or  some  other 
way,  it*  there  be  any  other  way ;  because,  as  was  said  before,  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  a  pr»j>ositinn  is  known  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  true,  which  yet  may 
possibly  j>r(»ve  not  true. 

The  wh  »lf  r»t'the  seeming  force  of  this  evasion  lies  in  this;  that,  inasmuch 
as  certain  Forcknowltdire  does  not  cause  an  event  to  be  necessar}%  as  a  decree 
does  ;  th»n  fin-  it  d'M-s  nnt  prove  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  But  there 
is  nofnn«*  in  ihi^iariX'.iini;:  tlir  it  is  built  wholly  on  this  supposition,  that  nothing 
can  pr  tvr,  or  U  an  cvidena  of  a  thing's  being  necessary,  but  that  which  has  a 
caiiml  infi'i'urc  to  make  it  >o.  But  this  can  never  be  maintained.  If  certain 
Foreknowlf-I'jf  ot'the  future  existinir  of  an  event,  be  not  the  thing  which  first 
makes  it  inr^  ^.v:-,'.  «||  .t  it  vh^ild  fail  of  existence;  yet  it  may,  and  certainly 
does,  d*  m  >..  :.  .:■  :;..i;  i*  i^  i.Mj»nssible  it  should  fail  of  it,  however  that  impossi- 
bility conjfs.  It"  Foreknowliilire  be  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  this  impos- 
sibility, it  may  pr^ne  that  there  is  such  an  imjX)ssibility,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
the  cause.  It  is  as  stronc:  arguing  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect.  It  is  enough,  that  an  existence,  which  is  infallibly  fore- 
known, cannot  fail,  whether  that  impossibility  arise  from  the  Foreknowledge, 
or  Ls  prior  to  it.  It  is  ;is  evident,  as  it  is  jwssible  any  thing  should  be,  that  it  is 
impossible  a  thins;  which  is  infallibly  known  to  be  true,  should  prove  not  to  be 
true  :  therefore  there  is  a  .Yecessitv  connected  with  such  knowledge ;  whether 
the  knowledge  be  the  cause  of  this  Necessity,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of  the 
knowloli^e. 

All  certain  knowleclire,  whether  it  be  Foreknowledge  or  afterknowledge, 
or  concomitant  knowledire,  proves  the  thing  known  now  to  be  necessar}',  by 
some  means  or  other :  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  be  other- 
wise than  tnie.  1  freely  allow  that  Foreknowledge  does  not  prove  a  thing  to 
be  necessar}'  any  more  than  aflerknowlctlgc :  but  then  afterknowkxlsje,  which  is 
certain  and  infallible,  proves  that  it  is  now  become  impos^ble  but  that  the  pro- 
position known  should  be  true.  Certain  afterknowledge,  proves  that  it  is  now, 
m  the  lime  of  the  knowledge,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but 
that  Ihe  proposition,  which  predicates  }nu<  existence  on  the  event,  should  be 
triMs.    AjmI  so  does  certain  ForeknowloJge  prove,  that  now,  in  the  time  of  tbf 
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knowledge,  it  is,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but  that  the  pro- 
position, which  predicates /U/i/re  existence  on  the  event,  should  be  true.  The 
Necessity  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions,  consisting  in  the  present  impossibili^ 
of  tlie  nonexistence  of  the  event  affirmed,  in  both  cases,  is  the  immediate  ground 
of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge ;  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  knowledge 
witliout  it 

There  must  be  a  certainty  in  things  themselves,  before  they  are  certainly 
known,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  knoi^-n  to  be  certain.  For  certainty  of 
knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  knowmg  or  discerning  the  certainty  there  is  in 
the  things  themselves,  which  are  known.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  certainty 
in  things  to  be  a  ground  of  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  to  render  things  capa- 
ble of  being  known  to  be  certain. — And  this  is  nothing  but  the  Necessity  of 
the  truth  known,  or  its  being  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  tioie ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  certainty  of  knowledge  consists 
in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of  that  connection.  So  God's  certain  Foreknow- 
ledge of  the  future  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  the  firm  and  indissolu- 
ble connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  that  affirms  its  fu- 
ture existence.  The  subject  is  that  possible  event ;  the  predicate  is  its  future 
existing :  but  if  future  existence  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
event,  then  the  future  existent''  of  that  event  is  necessary.  If  God  certamly 
knows  the  future  exi^tence  of  an  event  which  is  wholly  contingent,  and  may 
possibly  never  be,  then  He  sees  a  firm  connection  between  a  subject  and  predi- 
cate that  are  not  finnly  connected ;  which  is  a  contradiction 

I  allow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true,  That  mere  knourledge  dots  not 
affect  the  thing  knoum^  to  make  it  more  certain  or  more  future.  But  yet,  I 
aay,  it  supposes  and  proves  the  thing  to  be  already ^  loth  future  and  certain  ; 
L  e.  necessarily  future.  Knowledge  oifutwntyy  supposes  futurity  ;  and  a  cer^ 
tain  knowledge  of  futurity,  supposes  certain  futurity  ^  anti>cedent  to  that  certain 
knowledge.  But  there  is  no  other  certain  futurit}'  of  a  thing,  antecedent  to  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  than  a  prior  impossibility  but  that  the  thing  should  prove 
true ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  Necessity  of  the  oent. 

I  would  obser\'e  one  tiling  fmlher  concerning  this  matter ;  it  is  this ;  that 
if  it  be  as  those  forementioned  writers  suppose,  that  God's  Foreknowledge  is 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  e\'ent  foreknown ;  this  is  so 
far  from  showing  that  this  Foreknowledge  doth  not  infer  the  Necessi^  of  the 
existence  of  that  event,  that  it  rather  shows  the  contrar}*  the  more  plainly.  Be- 
cause it  shows  the  existence  of  the  event  to  be  so  settled  and  firm,  that  it  is  as 
if  it  had  already  been ;  inasmuch  as  in  effect  it  actually  exists  already ;  its  fu- 
ture existence  has  already  had  actual  influence^  and  efficiency^  aul  has  pro* 
duced  an  effedy  viz.,  Prescience :  the  edect  ousts  ahead}* ;  and  as  the  effect 
supposes  the  cause,  is  connected  with  the  cause,  and  depends  entirely  upon  it, 
therefore  it  is  as  if  the  future  event,  which  is  the  cause,  had  existed  already. 
The  effect  is  as  firm  as  possible,  it  having  already  the  possession  of  existence, 
and  made  sure  of  it  But  the  effect  cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause, 
ground  and  reason.    The  building  cannot  be  firmer  than  the  foundation. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  the  appearances  and  images  ot 
things  m  a  glass;  for  instance,  a  teflecting  telescope  to  be  the  real  effects 
of  t^venly  bodies  (at  a  distance,  an.^  out  df  sight)  which  they  resemble:  it 
it  be  80,  then  as  these  ima^in  the  telescope  hare  had  a  oast  a<iual  existence, 
and  it  is  become  utterly  unnosiUe  now  that  k  ihoukl  be  otherwise  than 
that  they  have  existed ;  so  toey,  being  the  true  effects  of  the  beareoly  bodies 
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they  resemble,  this  proves  the  existing  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  be  aff 
real,  infallible,  firm  and  necessary,  as  Uie  existing  of  these  effects ;  the  one 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other.  Now  let  us  sup* 
pose  future  existences  some  way  or  other  to  have  influence  back,  to  produce 
effects  beforehand,  and  cause  exact  and  perfect  images  of  themselves  in  a  glass, 
a  thousand  years  before  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ;  but  yet  that 
these  images  are  real  effects  of  these  future  existences,  perfectly  dependent 
on,  and  connected  with  them  as  their  cause ;  these  effects  and  images,  having 
already  had  actual  existence,  rendering  that  matter  of  their  existing  perfectly 
firm  and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise ;  this  proves  in  like 
manner,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  existence  of  the  tiling,  which  are 
their  causes,  is  also  equally  sure,  firm  and  necessary ;  and  that  it  is  aUke  im- 
pos^ble  but  that  they  should  be,  as  if  they  had  been  already,  as  their  effects 
have.  And  if,  instead  of  images  in  a  glass,  we  sup|X>se  the  antecedent  effects 
to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  have  existed  there 
from  all  eternity,  which  are  as  properly  effects,  as  truly  and  properly  connect- 
ed with  their  cause,  the  case  is  not  altered. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  said  by  some  Arminians  to  take  off  the 
force  of  what  is  urged  from  God's  Prescience,  against  the  contingence  of  the 
volitions  of  moral  agents,  is  to  this  purpose :  ^'  That  when  we  talk  of  Fore- 
knowledge in  God,  there  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  and  that 
although  it  be  true,  that  there  is  in  God  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  all  events 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  yet  there  is  no  such  thmi^  as  before  and  after  in  God, 
but  he  sees  all  things  by  one  perfect  unchangeable  view,  without  any  succession." 
To  this  I  answer, 

I.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  certain  knowlcnli^e  proves  the  Ne- 
cessity of  the  truth  known ;  whether  it  be  before j  aftvr^  or  at  the  same  time. 
Though  it  be  true,  that  there  is  no  succession  in  Go(l*s  knowledge,  and  the 
manner  of  his  knowledge  is  to  us  inconceivable,  yet  thus  much  we  know  con* 
ceming  it,  that  there  is  no  event,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  that  God  is  ever 
imcertain  of:  he  never  is,  never  was,  and  never  will  be  without  infallible 
knowledge  of  it :  he  always  sees  the  existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infallible 
And  as  he  always  sees  things  just  as  they  are  in  truth ;  hence  there  never  b  in 
reaUty  any  thing  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  possibly  it  may  happen 
never  to  exist  If,  strictly  speakini^,  there  is  no  Foreknowledge  in  God,  it  is 
decause  those  things,  which  are  future  to  us,  are  as  present  to  God,  as  if  they 
already  had  existence :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  saVi  that  future  events  are 
always  in  God's  view  as  evident,  clear,  and  necessan*,  as  if  they  already  were. 
If  there  never  b  a  time  wherein  the  existence  of  the  event  is  not  present  with 
Ood,  then  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  it  is  not  as  much  impossible  for  it  to 
&il  of  existence,  as  if  its  existence  were  present,  and  were  already  come  to  pass. 
God's  viewing  things  so  perfectly  and  unchangeably  as  that  there  is  no 
succession  in  his  ideas  or  judgment  does  not  binder  but  that  there  is  properly 
now,  in  the  mind  of  God,  a  certain  and  perfect  knowled<re  of  moral  actions  of 
men,  which  to  us  are  a  hundred  years  hence :  yea  the  objection  supposes  this , 
and  therefore  it  certainly  does  not  hinder  but  that,  by  the  foregoing  arguments, 
it  is  now  impossible  these  moral  actions  sbouM  not  come  to  pass. 

We  know,  that  God  knows  the  future  voluntary  actions  of  men  in  such  a 
sense  befordiand,  as  that  he  is  able  paitioiilarly  to  declare,  and  foretell  them, 
and  write  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  written  down  m  a  book,  as  He  often  hm 
«!oiie|  wbA  that  therefore  the  neccMaiy  coonectioB  whidi  there  is  between 
God*s  knowledge  and  the  event  known,  does  as  much  prove  the  event  to  bt 
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necessar)-  beforehand,  as  if  the  Divine  Knowledge  were  in  the  same  sense  be- 
ifore  the  event,  as  the  prediction  or  writing  is.  If  the  knowledge  be  infallible, 
then  the  expression  of  it  in  the  written  prediction  is  infallible ;  that  is,  there  is 
an  infallible  connection  between  that  written  prediction  and  the  event.  And  if 
so,  then  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be  other\vise,  than  that  that  prediction 
and  the  event  should  agree :  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  the  event  should  come  to  pass :  and  this  is  the  same  as  to  say  thai 
its  coming  to  pass  is  necessar}'. — So  that  it  is  manifest,  that  there  being  no 
proper  succession  in  God's  mind,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the 
existence  of  the  events  which  God  knows.     Yea, 

2.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof,  which  has  been  given  ol 
the  impossibility  of  the  not  coming  to  pass  of  future  events  known,  as  that  it 
establishes  that,  wherein  the  stren^h  of  the  foregoing  arguments  consists, 
and  sliows  the  clearness  of  the  evidence.     For, 

(1.)  The  very  reason  why  God's  knowledge  is  without  succession,  is 
because  it  is  absolulfly  perfect,  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  clearness 
and  certainty :  all  things,  whether  past,  present,  or  to  come,  being  viewed 
with  equal  evidence  and  fulness;  future  things  being  seen  with  as  much 
clearness,  as  if  they  were  present ;  the  new  is  always  in  absolute  perfection ; 
and  aljsolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no  akeration,  and  so  no  succession; 
the  actual  existence  of  the  thin<r  known,  does  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to 
the  clearness  or  certainty  of  the  thing  known :  God  calls  the  things  that 
are  not  as  thouirh  they  were  ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as  if  they  had  al 
ready  existed.  Hut  herein  consists  the  strength  of  the  demonstration  before 
pven,  of  ilie  ini|)ossil>ility  of  the  not  existinc^  of  those  thin»rs,  whose  existence 
Goil  knows;  that  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  they 
exi>te<I  already.  This  ohjiMtion,  instead  of  weakenint^  this  arirunient,  sets  it 
in  the  clearest  and  stroniresi  liirht ;  for  it  supposes  it  to  be  so  iiuleed,  that 
liic  exi>tence  of  future  events  is  in  God's  view  so  much  as  if  it  already  had 
betni,  that  when  they  come  actually  to  exist,  it  makes  not  the  least  altera- 
tion or  variation  in  his  view  or  knowledge  of  them. 

(2.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immutability  of  God's  knowledge  : 
for  it  is  the  immutability  of  tnowledtre  which  makes  his  knowjeilge  to  be  with- 
out succession.  Ihit  this  tr.ost  directiv  and  plainly  demonstrates  the  thing  I  in- 
sist on,  viz.,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  known  events  should  fail  of  exist- 
ence. For  if  that  were  jKissible,  then  it  would  be  possible  for  there  to  be  a 
change  in  GchI's  knowli-dixe  and  view  of  things.  For  if  the  known  event  should 
fail  of  exislence,  an<l  not  come  into  being  as  God  expwtwl,  then  God  would 
tee  it,  and  so  would  chaiiire  his  mind,  and  sec  his  former  mistake ;  and  thus 
there  would  he  change  and  succession  in  his  knowletl^e.  But  as  God  is  immu- 
table, and  so  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  his  view  should  be  changctl ;  so  it  is,  for 
the  same  reason,  just  so  impossible  that  the  foreknown  event  should  not  exist :  and 
that  Is  to  be  imp(»ssible  in  the  highest  degree :  and  therefore  the  contrarj-  is  ne- 
cessar}'. Nothintr  is  more  impossible  than  that  the  immutable  God  should  be 
changeii,  by  the  succession  of  time ;  who  comprehends  all  things,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and  unalterable  view ;  so  that  his  whole  cter- 
Dal  duration  is  vita  iutirminabUis^  totCy  simul^  et  perfecta  possessio. 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  geometrical  theorem 
or  proposition  whatsoever,  more  capable  of  strict  demonstration,  than  that  God '• 
certain  prescience  of  the  volitk)ns  of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  ^ith  such  a  con- 
tingence  of  these  events,  3S  is  without  all  Necessity ;  and  so  is  inconsistent  witii 
Che  ^rminian  notion  of  libertv. 
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CoroL  2  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists^  concerning  the  absolute 
decrees  of  God,  does  not  at  all  infer  any  more  fatality  in  things,  than  will 
demonstrably  follow  from  the  doctrine  of  most  Jirviinian  divines,  who  ac» 
knowledge  God's  omniscience,  and  universal  prescience.  Therefore  all  objec- 
tions they  make  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calviinsts,  as  implying  Hobbes' 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  the  stoical  doctrbe  of  Jot e,  lie  no  njore  against  the 
doctrine  of  Calvinisls,  than  their  own  doctrine  :  and  therefore  it  doth  not  be- 
come those  divines,  to  raise  such  an  outcry  against  the  Calvin.stSy  on  this 
account 

CoroL  3.  Hence  all  arguing  from  Necessity,  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
inability  of  unregenerate  men  to  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  the 
commands  of  God  requiring  spiritual  duties,  and  against  the  Cnhinistic  doc- 
trine of  efficacious  grace ;  I  say,  all  arguings  of  Jlrmiuians  (such  of  them 
as  own  God's  omniscience)  against  these  thin<Trs,  on  this  ground,  that  these  doc- 
trines, though  they  do  not  suppose  men  to  be  under  any  constraint  or  coaction, 
yet  suppose  them  under  Necessity,  ^\^th  respect  to  their  moral  actions,  and  those 
things  which  are  required  of  them  in  order  to  their  acceptance  with  Go<l ;  and 
their  arguing  against  the  Necessity  of  men's  volitions,  taken  from  the  reasona- 
bleness of  God's  commands,  promises,  and  threatenin^s,  and  the  sincerity  o! 
his  counsels  and  invitations ;  and  all  objections  against  any  doctrines  of  the 
Calvinists  as  Ix^ing  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  U'cause  they  infer  Ne- 
cessity ;  I  say,  all  these  arguments  and  objections  must  fall  to  ihe  ground, 
and  be  justly  esteemed  vain  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  them  ;  Wing  main- 
taim*d  in  an  inconsistence  with  themselves,  and  in  like  manner  levelled  af^ainst 
their  own  dc  ctrine,  as  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calviuistt 


SECTION  xni. 


WhelluT  wc  Buppopc  the  volitionfl  of  nioml  apents  to  be  mnnrr tr«!  with  any  thing 
nnlc^cecierit,  or  not,  yet  Uiey  must  he  necessary  in  such  a  penne  as  to  ovcrihrow  Ar* 
miiiian  Liberty. 

EvF.RV  act  of  the  Will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has  a  cause,  then, 
according  to  what  has  already  been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  <  ontinuent,  but  ne- 
cessar}- ;  the  effect  being  necessarilv  dependent  and  consi'cju*  nt  on  its  cause  ; 
and  that  let  the  cause  l)e  what  it  will.  If  the  cause  is  the  Will  itself,  by  ante- 
cedent acts  choosing  and  determining ;  still  the  detennimd  and  cuvsid  act 
DTiUSt  be  a  necessary  effect.  The  act,  that  is  the  determined  eflect  of  the  fore- 
going act  which  is  its  cause,  cannot  prevent  the  efficiency  of  its  cause ;  but 
must  be  wholly  subject  to  its  determination  and  command,  as  much  as  the  mo- 
tions of  the  hands  and  feet  The  consequent  commanded  acts  of  the  Will  are 
as  passive  and  as  necessary,  with  respect  to  the  anteceilent  dt-tcTmining  acts  as 
the  parts  of  the  body  are  to  the  volitions  which  determine  and  command  them. 
And  therefore  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  thus,  if  they  are  all  determin- 
cd  effects,  detenninetl  by  the  Will  itself,  that  is,  detennint-cl  by  antecedent 
choice,  then  they  are  all  necessai^ ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  decisively  fixed 
by  the  foregoing  act,  which  is  tbeir  cause :  yea,  even  the  determining  act  itself; 
for  that  must  be  determined  and  fixed  by  another  act,  preceding  that,  if  it  be  a 
free  and  voluntaiy  act ;  and  so  must  be  necessary.  So  that  W  this  all  the  free 
acts  of  the  Will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  vee  unless  ihev  are  neceasanr  • 
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because  they  cannot  be  free,  according  to  the  ^rmiman  notion  of  freedom, 
unless  they  are  determined  by  the  Will;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antece* 
dent  choice;  which  being  their  cause,  proves  them  necessaiy.  And  yet  they 
say,  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Libert}'.  So  that,  by  their  scheme, 
the  acts  of  the  Will  cannot  be  free  unless  they  are  necessaiy,  ami  yet  cannot 
be  free  if  they  be  necessary ! 

But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
free  acts  of  the  Will  have  no  cause,  and  are  connected  with  nothing  whatsoever 
that  goes  before  them  and  determines  tliem,  in  order  to  maintain  their  proper 
and  absolute  continfjence,  and  this  should  be  allowed  to  be  possible ;  still  it 
will  not  serve  their  turn.  For  if  the  volition  come  to  pass  by  perfect  contin- 
gence,  and  without  any  cause  at  all,  then  it  is  certain,  no  act  of  the  Will,  no 
prior  act  of  the  soul  was  the  cause,  no  determination  or  choice  of  the  soul,  had 
any  hand  in  it.  The  Will,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of  what  happen- 
ed to  it  accidentally,  but  was  not  the  cause.  The  Will  is  not  active  in  causing 
or  determining,  but  purely  the  passive  subject ;  at  least,  according  to  their  no- 
tion of  action  and  pa^ssion.  In  this  case,  contingence  does  as  much  prevent 
the  determination  of  the  Will,  as  a  proper  cause;  and  as  to  the  Will,  it  was 
necessaiy,  and  coultl  Ix?  no  otheri^nse.  For  to  suppose  that  it  could  have 
been  otherwise,  if  the  Will  or  soul  had  pleased,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
act  is  dependent  on  some  prior  act  of  choice  or  pleasure  ;  contrary  to 
what  is  now  suppose*! :  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  nii<rht  have  been  otherwise, 
if  its  cause  had  made  it  or  onlered  it  othen^'ise,  Bui  this  does  not  agree  to  its 
having  no  cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That  must  be  necessary  as  to  the  soul, 
which  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  but  that  which  is  without  a 
cause,  is  depen<!eni  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  because,  by  the  supposition,  it 
b  dependent  on  nothinET,  and  is  connected  with  nolhinir.  In  such  a  case,  the 
soul  IS  necessarily  subject e<l  to  what  accident  brings  to  piiss,  from  time  to  time, 
as  much  as  the  earth,  that  is  inactive,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what  falls 
upon  it  But  this  tloes  not  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  Libeily,  which 
is  the  Will's  power  of  determining  itself  in  its  own  acts,  and  being  wholly  ac^ 
tive  in  it,  without  p;Lssivcness,  and  without  being  subject  to  Necessity. — Thus 
Contingence  belongs  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  Liberty,  and  yet  is  inconsistent 
with  it 

I  would  here  obser\e,  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  H7//, 
in  God  and  the  Crfoiure^  page  76,  77,  saj^s  as  follows :  "  The  word  Chance 
always  means  something  done  without  design.  Chance  and  design  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other :  and  chance  can  never  be  properly  applied  to 
acts  of  the  will,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  design,  and  which  designs  to  choose 
whatsoever  it  doth  choose,  whether  there  be  any  superior  fitness  in  the  thing 
which  it  chooses,  or  no ;  and  it  designs  to  determine  itself  to  one  thing,  where 
two  things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposed,  merely  because  it  will."  But  herein 
appears  a  very  great  inadvertence  in  tliis  author.  For,  if  the  Will  be  the  spring 
of  all  design^  as  he  saj^s,  then  certainly  it  b  not  alwa\-s  the  effect  of  desitrn ; 
and  the  acts  of  the  W  ill  themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they 
do  not  spring  from  design  ;  and  consequently  come  to  pass  by  chance,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  definition  of  chance.  And  if  the  Wiil  dtsigns  to  choose  uhatsoerer 
it  does  choose^  and  dtsigns  to  determine  itself  as  he  sa^-s,  then  it  designs  to  de- 
termine all  its  designs.  Wliich  carries  us  back  from  one  design  to  a  foregoing 
design  determining  that,  and  to  another  determinin|  that ;  and  so  on  in  infni^ 
(ion  The  Tery  first  dengn  must  be  the  effect  of  foregoing  design,  or  dbe  it 
most  be  by  chance,  in  his  notion  of  it 
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Here  another  alternative  may  be  proposed,  relating  to  the  connection  of  the 
ads  of  the  Will  with  something  foregoing  that  is  their  cause,  not  much  unlike 
to  the  other ;  which  is  this ;  either  human  liberty  is  such,  that  it  may  well 
stand  with  volitions  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of  the  under- 
standing, and  so  is  consistent  with  Necessity ;  or  it  is  inconsistent  \vith,  and 
contrar)'  to,  such  a  connection  and  Necessity.     The  former  is  directly  subversive 
of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  freedom  from  all  Necessity. 
And  if  the  latter  be  chosen,  and  it  be  said  that  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  any 
such  necessary  connection  of  volition  with  foregoing  ^news  of  the  understanding, 
it  consisting  m  freedom  from  any  such  Necessity  of  the  Will  as  that  would  im- 
ply ;  then  the  liberty  of  the  soul  consists  (in  part  at  least)  in  freedom  from  re- 
straint, limitation  and  government,  in  its  actings,  by  the  understanding,  and  in 
liberty  and  liableness  to  act  contrary  to  the  understanding's  views  and  dictates ; 
and  consequently  the  more  the  soul  has  of  this  disengagedness,  in  its  acting,  the 
more  libert)*.     Now  let  it  be  considered  what  this  brings  the  noble  principle  of 
human  liberty  to,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its  perfection, 
viz.,  a  full  and  perfect  freedom  and  liableness  to  act  altogether  at  random,  with- 
out the  least  connection  with,  or  restraint  or  government  by,  any  dictate  of  rea- 
son, or  any  thing  whatsoever  apprehended,  considered  or  viewed  by  the  under- 
standing ;  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  perfect  sovereignty  of  the 
Will  over  its  own  determinations.     The  notion  mankind  have  conceived  of 
liberty,  is  some  dignity  or  privilege,  something  worth  claiming.     But  what 
dignity  or  privilege  is  there,  in  being  given  up  to  such  a  wild  contingence  as 
this,  to  be  perfiHTtly  and  constantly  nable  to  act  unintelligent ly  and  unreasona- 
bly, and  as  much  without  the  guidance  of  understanding,  as  if  we  had  none,  or 
Were  as  dci^titute  of  perception,  as  the  smoke  that  is  driven  by  the  wind  ! 


PART  III. 

ITHEREIN  IS  rCQl'IRKD,  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  LIBERTY  OF  WILL  AS  ARMINIANS  HOLD,  BB 
KECESSARV  TO  MORAL  AOE.NCV,  VIRTUE  AND  VICE,  PRAISE  AND  DISPRAISE,  ETC. 


SECTION    I. 
God's  Moral  Excelleocy  Decenary,  yet  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

Having  considered  the  first  thing  that  was  proposed  to  be  inquired  mto, 
relating  to  that  freedom  of  vVill  which  Arminians  maintain  ;  namely.  Whether 
any  such  thing  does,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  or  be  conceived  of;  I  come 
DOW  to  tlie  second  thing  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  viz..  Whether  any 
such  kind  of  libert}*  be  requisite  to  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and 
blame,  reward  and  punishment,  &c. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  virtue  and  agency  of  the 
Supreme  moral  agent,  and  fountain  of  all  agencjr  and  virtue. 

Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  discourses  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  14,  says,  **  If  ail  humaii 
actions  are  neoasaiT,  virtue  and  vice  must  be  empty  names ;  we  bdng  capable 
•f  nothing  that  is  blameworthYt  or  dcserveth  praise ;  for  who  can  blame  a  perMO 
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for  doing  only  what  he  could  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  deserveth  praise  onh 
for  what  he  could  not  avoid  ?"  To  the  like  purpose  he  speaks  in  places  innu- 
merable ;  especially  in  his  discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  constantly 
maintaming,  that  a  freedom  not  only  from  coaction^  but  nf^cessity,  is  absolutely 
requisite,  in  order  to  actions  being  either  worthy  of  blame,  or  desernng  of  praise. 
And  to  this  agrees,  as  is  well  known,  the  current  doctrine  of  Arminian  writers, 
who,  in  general,  hold,  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment;^ 
nothing  to  be  commended  or  blamed,  without  this  freedom.  And  yet  Dr 
Whitby,  p.  300,  allows,  that  God  is  without  this  freedom  ;  and  Arminians^  so 
far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  generally  acknowledge  that  God  ib 
necessarily  holy,  and  his  Will  necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  good. 

So  that  putting  these  things  togc»lher,  the  infinitely  holy  God,  who  use* 
always  to  be  esteemed  by  God's  peoi>le  not  only  virtuous,  but  a  Being  in  whon 
is  all  possible  virtue,  and  every  virtue  in  the  most  absolute  purity  and  perfection, 
and  in  infinitely  greater  brightness  and  amiablencss  than  m  any  creature ;  the 
most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  fountain  from  whom  all  others'  virtue  b 
as  beams  from  the  sun ;  and  who  has  been  supposed  to  be,  on  the  account  ol 
his  virtue  and  holiness,  infinitely  more  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  loved,  honored, 
admired,  commended,  extolled  ami  praised,  than  any  creature :  and  Fie,  who  is 
thus  everywhere  represented  in  Scripture ;  I  say,  this  Being,  according  to  this 
notion  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  Arminians,  has  no  virtue  at  all :  virtue,  when 
ascribed  to  him,  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  ami  he  is  des<Tving  of  no  commenda- 
tion or  praise  :  because  he  is  under  necessity.  Ho  cannot  avoid  being  holy 
and  good  as  he  is ;  therefore  no  thanks  to  him  for  it.  It  seeias,  the  holiness, 
justice,  faithfulness,  &c.,  of  the  Most  Ilij^h,  must  not  W  acroimtt'd  to  l)c  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  They  will  not  deny,  that 
these  things  in  God  are  good  ;  but  ihrn  we  mu>t  umlerstand  them,  that  they  are 
no  more  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  thiiii;  cr)inincn<lal)lf,  than  the  good 
that  is  in  any  other  being  that  is  not  a  moral  airei>t ;  as  thi*  brightness  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  are  goo<l,  but  not  virtuous,  because  these 
properties  are  necessary  to  these  boilies,  and  not  the  fruit  of  self-determining 
power. 

There  needs  no  other  confutation  of  this  notion  of  GoiKs  not  being  virtuous 
or  praiseworthy,  to  Christians  acqaainteil  xrith  the  Uibli%  but  only  stating  and 
particularly  representing  it.  To  brinij  texts  of  Scripture,  wherein  God  is 
representwl  as  in  every  respect,  in  the  highest  manner  virtuous,  iuid  supremely 

Craiseworthy,  would  be  endless,  and  Is  altogether  ntixllcss  to  such  as  have  been 
rought  up  m  the  light  of  the  gosp^-l. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  divim-s  of  the  same  sort, 
had  explained  themselves,  when  the)'  hare  asserted,  that  that  which  is  necessaiy, 
is  not  deserving  of  praise  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  owned  God's  per- 
fection to  be  necessarj',  and  so  in  eflcct  representing  GotI  as  not  deserving  praise. 
Certainly,  if  their  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  by  praise,  they  must  mean 
tlieexerosc  or  testimony  of  some  sort  of  esteem,  respiTt  ami  honorable  regard. 
And  will  they  then  say,  that  men  are  worthy  of  that  t-sttiin,  res|>cct  and  honor 
for  their  virtue,  small  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  yet  Go<l  is  not  worthy  of,  for 
his  infinite  righteoasni^ss,  holiness  and  gocxlness  ?  If  so,  it  must  be,  liecause  of 
■ome  sort  of  peculiar  excellency  in  the  virtuoas  man,  which  is  his  prerogative, 
wherein  he  really  has  the  preference ;  some  dignity,  that  is  entirely  distinguished 
from  any  excellency,  amiableness,  or  honorablene^vt  in  God :  not  in  imperfection 
and  dependence,  but  in  pre-eminence :  which  therefore  be  does  not  receive  from 
God^nnrts  God  the  fountain  or  pattern  of  it ;  nor  can  God,  in  that  respect,  stand 
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n  competition  with  him,  as  the  object  o^  honor  and  regard  ;  but  man  may  claim 
a  peculiar  esteem,  commendation  and  glorj*,  that  God  can  have  no  preteasion 
CO.  Yea,  God  has  no  right,  by  \irtue  of  his  necessary  holiness,  to  intermeddle 
with  that  grateful  rei?pect  and  praise  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  who  chooses 
virtue,  in  the  exercise  of  a  freedom  ad  utrumque  ;  any  more  than  a  precioui 
stone,  which  caiuiot  .ivold  being  hard  and  beautiful. 

And  if  it  be  so,  let  it  be  explained  what  that  peculiar  rcspect  is,  that  is  due 
to  the  virtuous  man,  which  differs  in  nature  and  kind,  in  some  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence from  all  tliat  is  due  to  God.  What  is  the  name  or  description  of  that 
peculiar  affection  ?  Is  it  esteem,  love,  admiration,  honor,  praise  or  gratitude  ? 
The  Scripture  everywhere  represents  God  as  the  highest  object  of  all  these : 
there  we  read  of  the  souFs  vuignifying  the  Lord^  of  loving  Him  with  all  the 
hearty  with  all  the  soul^  with  nil  the  mindy  and  with  all  the  strength  ;  admiring 
Him,  and  his  righteous  actSy  or  greatly  regarding  them,  as  marvellous  and  won^ 
der/iil;  honoringy  ghrifyingy  exalting,  ext oil ingy  blessing,  thanking  ^nd  praising 
Him ;  giving  unto  Him  all  the  glcrt/  of  the  good  which  is  done  or  received, 
rather  than  unto  men ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence;  but  that  He 
should  be  regarded  as  the  Bein»r  to  whom  all  glor)'  is  due.  What  then  is  that 
respect  ?  What  passion,  affection  or  exercise  is  it,  that  Arminians  call  praise^ 
diverse  from  all  these  tilings,  which  men  are  worthy  of  for  their  virtue,  and  which 
God  is  not  worthy  of,  in  any  degree  ? 

If  that  necessity  which  attemis  God's  moral  perfections  and  actions,  be  as 
inconsistent  with  a  l>eini]j  worthy  of  praise  as  a  necessity  of  coaction ;  as  is  plainly 
implied  in,  or  inferred  from  Dr.  Wliitbv's  discourse;  then  why  should  we  thank 
God  for  his  goodness,  any  more  than  if  he  were  forcetl  to  be  good,  or  any  more 
than  we  should  thank  one  of  our  fillow  creatures  who  did  us  good,  not  freely, 
ami  of  goo<l  will,  or  from  any  kindni-ss  of  heart,  but  from  mere  compulsion,  or 
extrinsii'al  nict.s>ily  ?  .  Irminians  suppose,  that  (io<l  is  necessarily  a  goo<l  and 
gracious  Beinir '-  f^»r  this  (hey  make  the  "ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments 
against  many  doctrines  maintainetl  by  Cnlvinists  ;  they  sjiy,  these  are  certainly 
false,  and  it  is  iinix)ssibh  tluy  should  be  true,  because  they  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  goodness  of  Go<l.  Tliis  supposes,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  God 
should  be  gtxHl :  for  if  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  otherwise,  then  that 
impossibility  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  their  own 
argument. 

That  virtue  in  '  •    !  t,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  rewa/dabley  is  not  for 

want  of  merit  in  hU  moral  perltrtions  and  actioas,  suilicient  to  dwerve  rewards 
from  his  creatures ;  but  because  he  Ls  infinitely  al>ove  all  caj^acity  of  receiving 
any  reward  or  lx*nefit  from  the  creature  :  He  is  already  infinitely  and  unchangea- 
bly happy,  and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  him.  But  still  he  is  worthy  of  our 
supreme  benevolence  for  his  virtue ;  and  would  be  worthy  of  oiu-  beneficence, 
which  is  tlie  fruit  and  expre^sion  of  benevolence,  if  our  goodness  could  extend 
to  him.  If  God  deserves  to  \k  thanked  and  praised  for  his  goodness,  he  would, 
for  the  same  reason,  dcM-ne  that  we  should  also  requite  his  kindness,  if  that 
were  possible.  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  /or  all  his  betitfitsf  is  the 
natural  language  of  thankfulness ;  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  Is  our  duty  to 
recompense  God's  gooilncss,  and  render  again  according  to  benefits  received. 
Aud  that  we  might  have  opportunity  for  so  natural  an  expression  of  our  gratitude 
to  God,  as  beneiicence,  notwithstandiog  his  being  infinitely  above  our  reach : 
He  has  appointed  others  to  be  his  receivers,  and  to  stand  in  his  stead,  as  iht 
objects  of  our  beneficence ;  such  are  especially  our  indigent  brethren 
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SECTION   II. 

The  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  Soul  of  Jsscs  Christ  necessarily  holy,  yet  truly 
virtuous,  praiseworthy,  rewaidable,  d:c. 

I  HAVE  already  considered  how  Dr.  Whitby  insists  upon  it,  that  a  freedom, 
not  only  from  coaction,  but  necessity,  is  requisite  either  to  virtue  or  vice ^ praise 
or  dispraise,  reward  or  punishwent.  He  also  insists  on  the  same  freedom  as 
absolutely  requisite  to  a  person's  being  the  subject  of  a  law,  of  precepts  or 
prohibitions  ;  in  the  book  before  mentioned,  (p.  301,  314,  328,  339,  340,  341, 
342,  347,  361,  373,  410-)  And  of  promises  and  threattniin^s,  (p.  298,  301, 
305,  3 1 1,  339,  340,  363.)     And  as  requisite  to  a  state  of  trials  (p.  297,  &c) 

Now  therefore,  with  an  e}e  to  these  things,  I  would  inquire  into  the  moral 
conduct  and  practice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  exhibited  in  his  human 
nature  here,  in  his  sfate  of  humiliation.  And  Jirst,  I  would  show,  that  his  holy 
behavior  was  necessary  ;  or  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  oihirwise,  than 
that  he  should  behave  ifiimself  holily,  and  that  he  should  be  perftiily  holy  in  each 
individual  act  of  his  life.  And  secondly,  that  his  holy  behavior  was  properly 
of  the  nature  ofvirttie  and  was  worthy  of  praise;  and  that  he  was  the  subject 
of /atr,  precepts  ov  commands,  promists  and  rewards  ;  and  that  he  was  in  a  state 
of  trial'. 

I.  It  was  impossible,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
jiliould,  in  any  instance,  degree  or  circumstance,  be  othorwiM*  ihaii  holy,  and 
agreeable  to  God's  nature  and  will.     The  following  things niakr  lliis  evident. 

1.  G(^l  had  promised  so  effectually  to  preser\e  and  uph(»ld  Him  by  his  Spirit, 
under  all  his  temptations,  that  be  could  not  failof  reachintrtlto  t  nd  for  which  he 
came  into  the  world  ;  which  he  would  have  failed  of,  had  he  tallrn  into  sin. 
We  have  such  a  promise,  Isa.  xlii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  '^  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I 
uphold  ;  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delichteth  :  1  have  put  my  Spirit  upon 
hun  :  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles :  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift 
up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.     He  shall  bring  forth  judinnent 
unto  truth.     He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discoursed,  till  He  have  M't  judgment  in 
the  earth  ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law.'*     This  promise  of  Christ  *s  hav- 
ing Gotfs  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crying  and  littiiig  up  his  voice,  Ace, 
relates  to  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth ;  as  is  manitc'>t  frcw  the  nature 
of  the  promise,  and  also  the  application  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  Matthew 
xii.  18.     And  the  words  imply  a  promise  of  his  being  so  upheld  by  God*s  Spirit, 
that  he  should  bepresened  from  sin ;  particularly  from  pride  and  vainglory,  and 
from  being  overcome  by  any  of  the  temptations  he  should  be  umier  to  affect  the 
glory  of  this  world,  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  prince,  or  the  applause  and  praise  of 
men  :  and  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  that  he  should  by  no  means  fail  of  ol>- 
taining  the  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  of  bringing  forth  judcrment  unto 
victory,  and  establishing  his  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  earth.     And  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  this  promise  is  confinned,  «rith  the  greatest  imaginable  solemnitv. 
^  Thus  saith  the  Lokd,  he  that  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out :  lie 
that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  eometh  out  of  it :  He  that  givetb 
breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein :  I  the  Lord 
have  called  Thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand ;  and  will  keep  thee 
and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  ooea 
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the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  tlie  prisoners  from  the  prison,  nnd  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison  house.     I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name,"  &c. 

Very  parallel  with  these  promises  is  that,  Isa.  xlix.  7, 8,  9,  which  also  has  an 
apparent  respect  to  the  time  of  Cliri-.t's  humiliation  on  earth.  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth, 
to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorrelh,  to  a  senant  of  rulei-s  ;  kings  shall  see  and 
arise,  princes  also  shall  woi-ship  ;  because  ol*  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,  and  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose  Thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  ac- 
ceptable time  have  1  heard  Thee ;  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  1  helped  Thee  ; 
and  I  will  presene Thee,  and  give  Thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  poople,  to  establish 
the  earth,"  &c. 

And  in  Isa.  1.  5 — 9,  we  have  the  Messiah  expressing  his  assurance,  that  Got 
would  help  Him,  by  so  opening  his  ear,  or  inclining  liis  heart  to  God's  com- 
mandments that  He  should  not  be  rebellious,  but  should  pei*severe,  and  not 
apostatize,  or  turn  his  back  ;  that  through  God's  help.  He  should  be  immovable, 
in  a  way  of  obedience,  under  the  great  trials  of  reproach  and  suffering  he  should 
meet  with  ;  setting  his  face  like  a  flint :  so  that  he  knew,  he  should  not  be 
ashamed,  or  frustrated  in  his  design,  and  finally  should  be  approved  and  justified, 
as  having  done  his  work  faithfally.  "The  Lonl  hath  openetl  mine  ear;  so  that 
I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  my  back :  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair  ;  I  hid  not  my  face 
from  shame  and  spittinc:-  For  the  I^rd  (jchI  will  help  me  ;  therefore  shall  I  not 
be  confounded  ;  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  as  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near  that  justifielh  me  :  who  will  contend  with  me  ? 
Let  us  stand  together.  Who  is  mine  a(lvei>>ar)-  ?  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  ;  who  is  he  that  shall  condenm  me  ?  Lo, 
they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  irarment,  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up." 

2.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  all  the  promises  which  God  made  to  the 
Messiah,  of  his  future  glor>-,  kingdom  and  success,  in  his  f  >f  hce  and  character  of 
a  Mediator  :  which  fflor}'  could  not  have  been  obtaineil,  if  his  holiness  had  failed, 
and  he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  God's  al)solute  promise  ol'  any  thing,  makes  the 
tiling^  promised  7uccssaryy  and  their  failing  to  take  place  absolutely  impossible  : 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  makes  those  things  necessar}*,  on  which  the  thmgs  pro- 
mised depend,  and  without  which  they  cannot  take  i^fltnt.  Therefore  it  appears, 
tliat  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  Christ's  holiness  should  fail,  from  such  absolute 
promises  as  those,  Psal.  ex.  4,  *'  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent. 
Thou  art  a  Priest  forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizeck^ck."  And  from  every 
o^h'vr  promise  in  that  psalm,  containe<l  in  each  verse  of  it.  And  Psal.  ii.  7,  8, 
"  )  will  declare  the  decree  :  the  Lord  hatli  said  imto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  Thee :  a»k  of  me,  and  I  will  give  Thee  the  Heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  ic"  Psal.  xlv.  3,  4,  &c,  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  most 
Mighty,  with  thy  Glory  and  thy  Majesty  ;  and  in  thy  Majesiy  ride  prosperously." 
And  so  ever>'  thing  that  is  said  from  thence  to  the  end  ol  the  |>salm.  And  those 
promises,  Isa.  lii.  13,  14,  15,  and  liii.  10,  1 1,  12.  And  all  those  promises  which 
God  makes  lo  the  Messiah,  of  success,  dominion  and  glorj-  in  the  character  of 
Redeemer,  in  Isa.  chap.  xlix. 

3.  It  was  often  promise!  to  the  Church  of  Goi\  of  old,  for  their  comfort,  that 
God  would  give  them  a  righteous,  sinless  Saviour.  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6,  "  Behoi^, 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  1  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch; 
and  a  King  shall  reis^n  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in 
tbc  earth.  In  hb  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And 
Jit^  is  the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness."    So, 
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Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  "  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  giow  up  untr 
David  ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land.'*  Isa.  ix. 
6,  7,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  hence- 
forth, even  forever  :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  ol  Hosts  will  do  this."  Chap.  xi.  at 
tlie  beginning,  "  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him — the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  : — with  righteousness 
shall  He  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity^ — Righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins."  Chap.  lii.  13, "  My 
servant  shall  deal  prudently."  Chap.  liii.  9,  "  Because  He  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth."  If  it  be  impossible  that  these  promises 
should  fail,  and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  a\%'ay,  than  for  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  these  promises  of  God  to  pass  away,  then  it  was  impossible  that 
Christ  should  commit  any  sin.  Christ  himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  things  which  were  spoken  concerning  Him,  should  be  fulfilled. 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  "  That  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  Me."  "  Matth. 
xxvi.  54,  "  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?" 
Mark.  xiv.  49,  "  But  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled."  And  so  tlie  apostle. 
Acts  i.  16,  "  This  Scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled." 

4.  All  the  promises,  which  were  made  to  the  Church  of  old,  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
future  Saviour,  from  that  made  to  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was 
deliveretl  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  show  it  to  be  imposs>ible  that  Christ  should 
not  have  persevered  in  perfect  holiness.  The  ancient  predictions  given  to  God*s 
diurch  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Saviour,  were  of  the  nature  of  promises  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  predictions  themselves,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  tlicin.  But 
they  are  expressly,  and  very  often  called  promises  in  the  New  Te^tament  ;  as  in 
Luke  i.  54,  55,  72, 73,  Acts  xiii.  32,  33,  Rom.  i.  1,  2, 3,  and  chap.  xv.  8, 
Heb.  vi.  13,  &c.  These  promises  were  often  made  with  great  solemnity,  and 
confirmed  with  an  oath ;  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  16, 17,  18,  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  LonI,  that  in  blessing,  1  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying,  I  will  mul- 
tiply thy  seed,  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  u|K)n  the  sea  shore 
—And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Compare  Luke 
L  72,  73,  and  Gal.  iii.  8,  15,  16.  The  apostle  in  Heb.  vi.  17,  18,  s|>eakin|]:  ol 
this  promise  to  Abraham,  says,  '*  Wherein  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show 
to  tlie  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  ; 
that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  imi*ossibi.k  for  God  to  lie,  we  miuhf 
have  strong  consolation." — In  which  words,  the  necessity  of  the  accoInpli^hment 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing^  the  impossibilily  of  the  contrary*,  is  fully  declared 
So  God  confirmed  the  promise  of  the  great  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  made  tc 
David,  by  an  oath  ;  Psal.  Ixxxix.  3,  4,  *'  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my 
chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant ;  thy  seed  will  I  establish  forever, 
and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  There  is  nothing  that  Ls  so  abun- 
dantly set  I'oith  in  Scripture,  as  sure  and  irrefragable,  as  this  promise  and  oath  to 
David.  Sec  i^salm  Ixxxix.  34, 35, 36,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  Isa.  Iv.  3,  Acts  ii.  29, 
30,  and  xiiL  34.  Tlie  Scripture  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  impossible  tliat 
this  promise  and  oath  to  David,  concerning  the  everlasting  dommion  of  the  Mes- 
siah of  his  seed,  should  fail.  Jer.  xxxiiL  15,  &&,  ^  In  &ose  days,  and  at  that 
time,  1  will  cause  the  Branch  of  RighteousDess  to  grow  up  unto  David. — For 
tins  saith  the  I/vd,  David  shall  never  want  a  Man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
House  of  Israel"    Ver.  20, 21,  ^  If  you  can  break  my  covenant  of  the  day* 
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and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their 
season  ;  then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken  witli  David  my  servant,  that  he 
should  not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne."  So  in  verse  25,  26. — Thus 
abundant  is  the  Scripture  in  representing  how  impossible  it  was,  thnt  the  promises 
made  of  old  concerninpr  the  great  salvation  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should 
fail ;  which  implies,  that  it  was  impossible  that  this  Messiah,  the  second  Adam, 
the  promised  seed  of  Abraham,  and  of  David,  should  fall  from  his  integrity,  as  the 
fitst  Adam  did. 

5.  All  the  promises  that  were  made  to  the  church  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the  church,  and  advancement  of  her 
glory,  in  the  days  of  the  gospel,  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  the  increase 
of  her  light,  liberty,  holiness,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies,  &c.,  of  which  so 
great  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  consists  ;  which  are  repeated  sp  often,  are  so 
variously  exhibited,  so  frequently  introduced  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
arc  so  abundantly  sealed  with  typical  and  symbolical  representations  •  I  say,  all 
these  promises  imply,  that  the  Messiah  should  perfect  the  work  of  re«lemption ; 
and  tliis  implies,  that  he  should  persevere  in  the  work,  which  the  Father  had 
appointed  him,  being  in  all  things  conformed  to  his  Will.  These  promises  were 
often  confirmed  by  an  oath.  (See  Isa.  Uv.  9,  with  the  context ;  chap.  Ixii.  8.) 
And  it  is  represented  as  utterly  impossible  that  these  promises  should  fail.  (Isa. 
xWx.  15,  with  the  context ;  chap.  liv.  10,  with  the  context ;  chap.  li.  4— S ; 
chap.  xl.  S,  with  the  context)  And  therefore  it  was  tin  possible  that  the  Mes- 
siah should  fail,  or  commit  sin. 

6.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Messiah  should  fail  of  j)erscvering  in  intej^rity 
and  holiness,  as  the  first  Adam  did,  because  this  would  have  bt'cn  inconsistent 
with  the  promises,  which  God  made  to  the  blessed  Virc^in,  his  mother,  and  to  her 
Ckiisband  ;  implying,  that  He  should  save  his  people  from  tlu'ir  sins,  tliat  God 
would  give  him  the  throne  of  his  Father  David,  that  lie  should  reign  over  the 
house  ^  Jacob  fore  oer  ;  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  should  he  no  end.  These 
promises  were  sure,  and  it  was  impossible  they  should  fail. — And  therefore  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  trusting  fully  to  them,  acted  reasonably,  having  an  immovable 
foundation  of  her  faith  ;  as  Elizabeth  obser\'es,  Luke  L  45,  "  And  blissed  is 
she  that  believeth  ;  for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things,  which  were 
told  her  from  the  Lord." 

7.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  that  Christ  should  sin,  and  so  fail  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  does  not  consist  with  the  eternal  pur|X)se  and  <lecree  ol 
God,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  for  fallen  man 
in  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  salvation  should  be  olfered  to  sinners  through 
tlie  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Such  an  absolute  decree  as  this,  Armi.iians  do  not 
deny. — Thus  much  at  Kitst  (out  of  all  controvers))  is  implied  in  such  Scriptures, 
as  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  and  chap.  iii.  9,  10,  11,  1  Pet  i.  19,  20.  Such 
an  abiiolute  decree  as  this,  Jlrminians  allow  to  be  signified  in  these  texts.  And 
the  Jlrminians*  election  of  nations  and  societies,  and  general  election  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  conditional  election  of  particular  persons,  imply  this. 
God  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  save  all  that  should 
believe  in,  and  obey  Christ,  unless  he  had  absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation 
should  be  provided,  and  elfectually  wrought  out  by  Christ.  And  since  (as  the 
Arminians  themselves  strenuously  maintain)  a  decree  of  God  infers  necessity  ; 
hence  it  became  necessary,  that  Christ  should  persevere,  and  actually  work  out 
salvation  for  us,  and  that  he  should  not  fail  by  the  commission  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Christ's  holiness  to  fail,  is  not  coo* 
tistent  with  what  God  promised  to  his  Son,  before  all  ages.    For,  that  salvation 
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should  be  offered  to  men  throug^h  Christ,  and  bestowed  on  all  his  faitniul 
followers,  is  what  is  at  least  imphed  in  that  certain  and  infallible  promise  spo- 
ken of  by  the  apostle,  Tit  i.  2,  "In  hope  of  eternal  life;  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
controverted  by  Jirminians.^ 

9.  That  it  should  be  possible  for  Christ  to  fail  of  doing  his  Father's  Will, 
IS  inconsistent  with  the  promise  made  to  the  Father  by  the  Son,  by  the  Logos 
that  was  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  before  he  took  the  human  nature : 
as  may  be  seen  in  Psal.  xl.  6,  7,  8  (compared  \vith  the  Apostle's  interpretation, 
Heb.  X.  5 — 9),  "Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire;  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened  [or  bored  i ;  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  thou  hast  not  Required. 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  Will,  0  my  God,  and  thy  law  is  within  my  heai-t"  Where 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  covenant,  which  th^.  willing  servant,  who  loved 
his  master's  ser%'ice,  made  with  his  master,  to  be  his  ser\*ant  forever,  on  the  day 
wherein  he  had  liis  ear  bored ;  which  covenant  was  proliably  inserted  in  the 
public  records,  called  the  Volume  of  the  Book^  by  the  judges,  who  were  called 
to  like  cognizance  of  the  transaction ;  Exod.  xxi.  If  the  Logos j  who  was  with 
the  Father,  before  the  world,  and  who  made  the  world,  thus  engaged  in  cov- 
enant to  do  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature,  and  the  promise  was 
as  it  were  recorded,  that  it  might  be  made  sure,  doubtless  it  was  impossible  that 
it  should  fail ;  and  so  it  was  impossible  that  Clirist  should  fail  of  doing  the  Will 
of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature. 

10.  If  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to  have  failed  of  doing  the  Will  of  his 
Father,  and  so  to  have  failed  of  effectually  working  out  redemption  for  sinners, 
then  the  salvation  of  all  the  saints,  who  were  saved  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  Messiah, 
and  the  redemption  which  he  was  to  work  out  by  his  obedience  unto  death, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  salvation  of  all  the  posterity  of  fallen  man,  that  ever 
were  saved.  Therefore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  the  panlon  of 
their  sins,  and  the  favor  of  God  promised  them,  and  salvation  bestowed  upon 
them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  came,  might  commit  sin, 
then  all  this  was  on  a  foundation  that  was  not  firm  and  stable,  but  liable  to 
fail ;  soinetliini^  which  it  was  possible  might  never  be.  God  did  as  it  were 
trust  to  what  his  Son  had  engaged  and  promised  to  do  in  future  time ;  and  de- 
pended so  much  uiK)n  it,  that  He  proceeded  actually  to  save  men  on  the  account 
of  it,  as  though  it  had  been  already  done.  But  this  trust  and  dependence  of 
God,  on  the  supposition  of  Christ's  being  liable  to  fail  of  doing  his  Will,  was 
leaning  on  a  staff  that  was  weak,  and  might  possibly  break. — "Die  saints  of  old 
trusted  in  the  promises  of  a  future  redemption  to  be  wrought  out  and  completed 
by  the  Messiah,  and  built  their  comfort  upon  it :  Abraham  saw  Christ's  day 
and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  the  other  Patriarchs  died  in  the  faith  of  the  promise 
of  it---{Heh.  xi.  13.)  But  on  this  supposition,  their  faith  and  their  comfort, 
and  tlieir  salvation,  was  built  on  a  movable,  fallible  foundation ;  Christ  was 
not  to  them  a  trietl  rf one,  a  sure  foundation :  as  in  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  David  en- 
tirely rested  on  the  o>venant  of  God  with  him,  concerning  the  future  glorious 
4ominion  and  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  of  his  seed ;  and  says  it  was  all  his  W- 
vaiiony  and  all  his  desire :  and  comforts  himself  that  this  covenant  was  an 
^  everJast'mg  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,"  2  Sam.  zxiiL  b.  But 
if  Christ's  %'irtue  might  fail,  he  was  mistaken:  His  great  comfort  was  not  built 
m  sure  as  be  thought  it  was,  being  founded  entirely  on  the  detenninatians  of 

»  8«e  Dr.  Wlutfaj  m  the  Five  INmbU,  p.  48, 49,  Sa 
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die  I  ree  Will  of  Christ's  human  Soul ;  which  was  subject  1o  no  necessity,  and 
roighi  be  determined  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  the  dependence  of 
those,  who  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem,  and  waited  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel,  (Luke  ii.  25  and  38,)  and  the  confidence  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who 
forsook  all  and  followed  Him,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  future 
kingdom,  were  built  on  a  sandy  foundation. 

Til.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finished  his  course  of  obedience, 
and  while  in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  trials,  was  abundant  in  positively  pre- 
dictincj  his  own  future  glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  church, 
the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  through  him,  &c.,  and  in  promises  of  blessings  he 
would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his  future  kingdom ;  on  which  promises 
he  required  th^  full  dependence  of  his  disciples,  (John  xiv.,)  But  the  disciples 
would  have  had  no  ground  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had  been  liable  to 
fail  in  his  work :  and  Christ  Himself  would  have  been  guilty  of  presumption, 
in  so  abounding  in  peremptory  promises  of  great  things,  which  depended  on  a 
mere  contingence,  viz.,  the  determinations  of  his  Free  Will,  consisting  in 
a  freedom  ad  uirumque^  to  either  sin  or  holiness,  standing  in  indifference, 
and  incident,  in  thousands  of  future  instances,  to  go  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  than  holy,  and  conformed  to  the  Will 
of  the  Father ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  necessarily  so  conformed. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  being  a  thing  denied 
by  some  of  the  greatest  .irminianSy  by  Episcopius  in  particular;  and  because 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  p^/mt  clearly  and  absolutely  determining  the  controversy 
between  Cuirinisif:  and  .hminianSy  conrerniiiix  the  necessity  of  such  a  freedom 
of  Will  its  is  iuMstcd  on  by  the  latter,  in  onKr  to  moral  agency,  virtue,  com- 
mand or  prohibition,  promise  or  threatening,  reward  or  punishment,  praise  or 
dispraise,  merit  or  demerit.     I  now  therefore  proceed, 

11.  To  consider  whether  Christ,  in  his  holy  behavior  on  earth,  was  not 
thus  a  vwnii  figf^nf,  subject  to  commands^  promises,  &c. 

Dr.  Whitby  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  freedom  ad  utrumlibety 
wifliont  necessity,  as  requisite  to  law  and  commands  ;  and  speaks  of  necessity 
a'^  ♦•nfirfly  inconsistent  with  injunctions  and  prohibitions.  But  yet  we  read  of 
Christ's  Iwins:  the  subject  of  the  commands  of  his  Father,  John  x.  18,  and  xv. 
10.  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  everj'  thing  he  said,  or  did,  was  in  compliance 
with  commandments  he  had  received  of  the  Father  ;  John  xii.  49,  50,  and  xiv. 
31.  Antl  we  often  read  of  Christ's  obedience  to  his  Father's  commands,  Rom. 
V.  19,  Phil.  ii.  8,  Heb.  v.  8. 

The  forcmentioned  writer  represents  promises  offered  as  motives  to  persons 
to  do  their  duty,  or  a  being  moved  and  induced  by  promises^  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  a  state  wherein  persons  have  not  a  liberty  ad  ulrumlibet,  but  are 
necessarily  determined  to  one.  (See  particularly,  p.  297,  311.)  But  the 
thinij  which  this  writer  a58serts,  is  demonstrably  false,  if  the  Christian  religion 
be  true.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  Christianity  or  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  man 
Chrst  Jesus  liad  his  Will  infallibly,  unalterably  and  unfnistrably  determined  to 
RfMd,  and  that  alone ;  but  yet  he  had  promises  of  glorious  rewards  made  to 
Him,  on  condition  of  his  persevering  in,  and  perfecting  the  work  which  God 
had  appointed  Him ;  Isa.  liiL  10,  11,  12,  Psal.  iL  and  ex.,  Isa.  xlix.  7, 8,  9. 
In  Luke  xxii.  28,  29,  Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  *'  Ve  are  they  which  haTia 
oontinued  with  me  in  my  temptations ;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  aa 
nj  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me."    Tlie  word  most  properly  signifies  to 
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appoint  by  covenant  or  promise.  The  plain  meaning  of  Christ's  words  is  this . 
**  As  you  have  partook  of  my  temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been  steadfast,  and 
have  overcome,  I  promise  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  reward,  and  to  give 
you  a  kingdom ;  as  the  Father  has  promised  me  a  kingdom  for  continuing 
steadfast,  and  overcoming  in  those  trials."  And  the  words  are  well  explained 
by  those  in  Rev.  iii.  21,  "To  him  that  overcometh,  will  1  grant  to  sit  with  me 
in  my  throne ;  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
his  throne."  And  Christ  had  not  only  promises  of  glorious  success  and  rewards 
made  to  his  obedience  and  suflTerings,  but  the  Scriptures  plainly  represent  him 
as  usins:  these  promises  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obey  and  suffer ;  and 
particularly  that  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  the  Father  had  appointed  Him, 
or  sitting  with  the  Father  in  his  throne ;  as  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  2,  "  Let  us  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the 
cr()ss,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
Gcd." 

And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christian  assert,  that  the  holy 
and  excellent  temper  and  behavior  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  obedience  which  he 

Erfonned  under  such  great  trials,  was  not  virtuous  or  praiseworihi/ ;  because 
;  ^Vill  was  not  free  ad  uirumquCy  to  either  holiness  or  sin,  but  was  unalterably 
determined  to  one ;  that  upon  this  account  there  is  no  virtue  at  all,  m  all  Christ's 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt  of  the 
world,  heaven ly-mindedness,  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  perfect  obcnJicnce  to 
his  commands,  (though  he  was  obedient  unto  deatli,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,) 
his  great  compassion  to  the  afllicted,  his  unparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his 
faithfulness  to  God  and  man,  under  such  great  trials  ;  his  praying  for  his  ene- 
mies, even  when  nailing  him  to  tlie  cross  ;  that  virtuv,  when  applied  to  these 
things,  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  that  there  was  no  merit  in  any  of  these  things ; 
that  is,  that  Christ  was  worthy  of  nothing  at  all  on  account  of  them,  worthy  of 
no  reward,  no  praise,  no  honor,  or  respect  from  God  or  man  ;  because  his  W  ill 
was  not  inditferent,  and  free,  either  to  these  things,  or  the  contrary' ;  but  under 
such  a  strong  inclination  or  bias  to  the  things  that  were  excellent,  as  made  it 
impossible  tliat  he  should  choose  the  contrar}* ;  that  upon  this  account  (to  use 
Dr.  Whitby's  language)  it  would  be  sensibly  unreasonable  tliat  the  human  nature 
should  be  rewanled  for  any  of  these  things. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  that  creature  who  is  evidently  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture as  {\n:  first  born  of  every  creature^  as  having  in  all  things  the  preeminence^ 
and  as  the  highest  of  all  creatures  in  virtue,  honor,  and  worthiness  of  esteem, 
praise  and  glor}',  on  the  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  reward  or  praise, 
than  the  ver}'  least  of  saints ;  yea,  no  more  worthy  than  a  clock  or  mere 
machine,  that  is  purely  passive,  and  moved  by  natural  necessity. 

If  we  jud&^e  by  Scriptural  representations  of  things,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Clu-ist  took  upon  him  our  natiu-e,  and  dwelt  with  us  in  this  world, 
in  a  suffering  state,  not  only  to  satisfy  for  our  sins,  but  that  He,  bcine  in  our 
nature  and  circumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and  proper 
example,  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glorious  and  victorious  virtue. 
and  might  be  a  visible  .'nstanoe  of  the  glorious  end  and  reward  of  it ;  that  wc 
might  see  m  Him  the  oeauty,  amiableness,  and  true  honor  and  glorj%  and  ex* 
ce^ng  benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proi^er  for  us  human  bebgs  to  prac- 
tise ;  and  might  thereby  learn,  and  be  animated,  to  seek  the  like  glory  and 
honor,  and  to  obtain  the  like  glorious  rei^'anL    See  Heh.  iL  9 — 14,  with  t  S, 
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9,  and  xii.  1,  2,  3,  John  xv.   10,  Rom.  \m.  17,  2  Tim.  li.  11,  12,  1  Pet. 

iL  19,  20,  and  iv.  13.  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any  virtue  or  merit,  or 
wortliiness  of  any  reward,  glor>\  praise  or  commendation  at  all,  in  all  that  he 
did,  because  it  was  all  necessar}-,  and  he  could  not  help  it ;  then  how  is  here 
any  thing  so  proper  to  animate  and  excite  us,  free  creatures,  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well  doing,  to  seek  for  honor,  glor^',  and  immortality  ? 

God  speaks  of  Himself  as  peculiarly  well  pleased  with  the  righteousness  of 
this  ser\ant  of  his.  Isa.  xlii.  21,  "  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteous- 
ness' sake."  The  sacrifices  of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savor  to  Gcd,  but 
the  ol^ thence  of  Christ  as  far  more  acceptable  than  they.  Psal.  xl.  6,  7, 
"  Sacrifice  and  olftTing  Thou  didst  not  desire :  mine  ear  hast  Thou  opened" 
[as  thy  sen-ant  performing  willing  obedience]  ;  "  burnt-otFering  and  sin-ofienng 
hast  thou  not  rt^quired.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  1  come"  [as  a  senant  that  cheerfully 
answen.  the  calls  of  his  master]  :  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God,  yea,  thy 
law  is  within  mine  heart."  .\lalth.  xvii.  5,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  w^W  pleas* 'd."'  And  Christ  tells  us  expressly,  that  the  Father  loves  him 
for  that  wondrrful  instance  of  his  obedience,  his  voluntaiy  yielding  himself  to 
death,  in  compliance  with  the  Father's  command.  John  x.  17,  18,  "There- 
fore doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life :  no  man  taketh  it 
from  me ;  but  I  lav  it  down  of  myself. — ^This  commandment  received  I  of  my 
Father." 

Ami  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  if  it  was  not 
worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  rewards,  the  heavenly  hosts  were 
exceedingly  mistakrii,  by  the  account  that  is  sriven  of  them,  in  Rev.  v.  8 — 12: 
*'Tlu*fi»ur  beasts  and  the  four  and  twenty  ehUi"s  Itll  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  ever}'  one  ai'  them  harps,  and  |j:(»hlen  vials  full  of  odors.  And  they 
sung  a  new  sonir.  sa\inir,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  oj>en  the 
seals  thereof;  Inr  thou  wast  slain. — And  I  beheld,  anil  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  tlie  throne,  and  the  In^asts,  and  the  elders,  and  the  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, to  receive  power 
and  riches,  an<i  wislom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glor}*,  and  blessing." 

Christ  speaks  of  the  eternal  life  which  he  was  to  receive,  as  the  reward  of  his 
obeflienee  to  tin-  Father's  commandments.  John  xii.  49,  50,  "  I  have  not 
spoken  of  mvM  If;  hut  the  Father  which  sent  me,  He  gaAe  me  a  commandment 
what  1  should  sav.and  what  I  should  s|H'ak ;  and  I  know  that  his  commandment 
is  life  everlaMini;  :  whatsoever  1  sj>eak  theref(»re,  even  as  the  Fathersaid  unto  me, 
so  1  speak,"  (i^d  protnises  to  divide  him  a  jiortion  with  the  great,  &.e.  for  his 
b<MniX  his  rightif  »us  M-rvant,  for  his  glorious  virtue  under  such  great  trials  and 
suflferings.  Isii.  liii.  11,  12,  *'  He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  1k.»  sat- 
isfied :  by  his  knowletlire  shall  my  riirhteous  ser%'ant  justify  many  ;  for  he  shall 
Ijear  tlieir  inicjuities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and 
he  shall  divide  the  s|K»il  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death."  The  St  riptures  represi-nt  Go<l  as  rewardincc  him  far  above  all  his 
Other  ser\ants.  Phil.  ii.  7,  8,  9,  "  He  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  senant, 
cind  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
huinbl(Ml  iiimsilf,  and  became  oly^Iient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross; 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  every 
name."  PsaL  xlv.  7,  ^  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  anu  *««».est  wickedness ; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows. 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits  bestowed  in  ccns^- 
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queuce  of  Christ's  obedience,  are  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  rewarA 
What  is  a  reward,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  conse- 
quence of  something  morally  excellent  in  quality  or  behavior,  in  testimony  of 
well  pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  respect  and  favor  on  that 
account  ?  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  a  reward  most  strictly,  and  make  the 
utmost  of  it,  and  add  to  the  things  contained  in  this  description,  proper  merit 
or  worthiness,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  benefit  in  consequence  of  a  promise ; 
still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  it,  but  that  the  Scripture  is 
most  express  as  to  its  belonring"  to  the  glory  bestowed  on  Christ,  after  his 
sufferings ;  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already  obser\'ed :  there  was  a  glo- 
rious benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  excellent,  being 
called  Rig/Ueousness  and  Obedience ;  there  was  great  favor,  love  and  weU 
pleasedness,  for  this  righteousness  and  obedienc:e,  in  the  bestower ;  there  was 

f)roper  merit,  or  worthiness  of  the  benefit,  in  the  obedience ;  it  was  bestowed  in 
ulnlment  of  promises  made  to  that  obedience ;  and  was  b^towed  therelbre,  or 
because  he  had  performed  that  obedience. 

I  may  add  to  all  these*  things,  that  Jesus  Christ,  while  here  in  the  flesh,  was 
manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  last  Adam,  as  Christ  is  called,  Rom.  v.  14, 
1  Cor.  XV.  45,  taking  on  Him  the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  being  under  tlie  law,  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  was  put  into  a  state  of  trial, 
as  the  first  Adam  was. — Dr.  Whitby  mentions  these  three  things  as  evidences 
of  persons  being  m  a  state  of  trial  (on  the  Five  Points,  p.  298,  299),  namely, 
their  afllictions  CK^ing  spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  their  being  the 
subjects  of  promises,  and  their  being  exposed  to  Satan's  temptations.  But 
Christ  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each  of  these.  Concernin<jr  promises  made 
to  him,  I  have  spoken  already.  The  difficulties  and  afllictions  he  met  with  in 
tlie  course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  his  ieniptatiotis  or  trialsJ*  Luke  xxii. 
28,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in  my  iemylations  [or  trials].^* 
Heb.  ii.  18,  "  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted  [or  tried]^ 
He  is  abk  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted."  And  chap.  iv.  15,  "  We  have 
not  an  high  priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  i^nthout  sin."  And  as  to  his 
being  tempted  by  Satan,  it  is  what  none  y^ll\  dispute. 


SECTION   III. 


The  Cace  of  such  as  are  given  up  of  God  to  Sin,  and  of  fallen  Man  in  g^eneral,.  proves 
moral  Necert ity  and  Inability  to  be  consistent  with  blameworthineas. 

Dr.  WHrrsT  aiiserts  freedom,  not  only  from  coaction,  but  Necessi^-,  to  be 
essential  to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  Sin,  and  to  an  action's  bemg  cti/- 
pablty  in  these  words  (Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,  edit.  iii.  p.  348) :  **If 
they  be  thus  necessitated,  then  neither  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission 
could  deserve  that  name ;  it  being  essential  to  the  nature  of  Sin,  accordinc^  to 
St.  Austin's  definition,  that  it  be  an  action  a  quo  libtrum  est  abstinere.  Three 
ttiings  seem  plainly  necessary  to  make  an  action  or  omission  culpable.  1. 
nut  it  be  in  our  power  to  peribnn  or  forbear  it;  for,  m  Origcn,  and  all  the 
Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blamewoitbj  fcr  not  doing  what  he  ooold  not  do.** 
And  elsewhere  the  Doctor  insists,  that  ^  when  any  do  evil  of  Necesdt}*,  :rLat 
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they  do  is  no  vice,  that  they  are  guilty  of  no  fault,*  are'  worthy  of  no  blame^ 
dispraise^l  or  dishonor,^  but  are  unblamable. "§ 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  Dr.  Whitby's  sense  of  Necessit}',  the}*  will  prove 
all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given  up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  they  commit 
after  they  are  thus  given  up.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  judicially 
given  up  to  sin  is  certain,  if  the  Scripture  rightly  informs  us  ;  such  a  thing  being 
often  there  spoken  of;  as  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  12,  "  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own 
hearts'  lust,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels."  Acts  vii.  42,  "  Then 
God  turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven."  Rom.  i.  24, 
"  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanncss,  through  the  lusts  of  their 
own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies  between  themselves."  Ver.  26,  "  For 
this  cause  God  gave  them  up  to  vile  aflcctions."  Ver.  28,  "  And  even  as 
they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  convenient." 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God's  giving  men  up  to 
thett  own  hearts*  lusts  signifies :  it  is  sullicient  to  observe,  that  hereby  is  cer- 
tainly meant  God's  so  ordering  or  '!lsjK)sing  things,  in  some  respect  or  other, 
either  by  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  men's 
continuing  in  tncir  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given' up  to,  so  much  is  the  con- 
sequence of  their  being  given  up,  whether  that  be  less  or  more.  If  God  does 
not  order  things  so,  by  action  or  permission,  that  sin  will  be  the  consequence, 
then  the  event  proves  that  they  are  not  given  up  to  that  conse(juence.  If  good 
be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  God's  mercy  is  to  be  acknowledged 
m  that  good ;  which  mercy  must  be  contrar}*  to  God's  judsnnent  in  giving  up 
to  evil.  If  the  event  must  prove,  that  they  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  conse- 
quence, then  the  persons,  who  are  the  suhjeets  (»f  this  judgment,  must  be  the 
subjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event  is  necesi^ary. 

If  not  only  coadion^  but  all  JWossity^  will  prove  men  blameless,  then  Judas 
was  blameless,  after  Christ  had  given  him  ovi  r,  and  had  already  declared  his 
certain  damnation,  and  that  he  should  rcrily  betray  him.  He  was  guilty  of  no  sin 
in  betraying  his  master,  on  this  supposition  ;  though  his  so  doing  is  spoken  of  by 
Christ  as  the  most  aggravated  sin,  more  heinous  than  tlie  sin  of  Pilate  in  cru- 
cifying him.  And  the  Jews  in  £g}'pt,  in  Jeremiah's  time,  were  euilty  of  no 
sin,  in  their  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  God  had  sxcom  oy  his  great 
name^thal  his  name  should  be  no  more  named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Ju» 
dahy  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.    Jer.  xliv.  26. 

Dr.  Whitby  (Discourse  on  Five  Points,  p.  302,  303)  denies,  that  men,  in 
this  world,  are  ever  so  given  un  by  God  to  sin,  that  their  W  ills  should  be  necessa- 
rily determined  to  evil ;  though  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exceeding 
di^cult  for  men  to  do  good,  having  a  strong  bent,  and  powerful  inclination,  to 
what  vS  evil. — But  if  we  should  allow  the  case  to  be  just  as  he  represents,  the 
judgment  of  giving  up  to  sin  will  no  better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  hb- 
erty,  which  v^  essential  to  praise  or  blame,  than  if  we  should  suppose  it  to 
render  the  avoiding  of  Sin  impossible.  For  if  an  impi^sibUity  of  avoiding  Sin 
wholly  excuses  a  man ;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  its  being  dillicult  to  avoid  it, 
excuses  him  in  nart ;  and  this  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty. — If 
the  influence  or  moral  impossibility  or  inability  be  the  same,  to  excuse  persons 
in  not  doing,  or  not  avoiding  any  thing,  as  that  of  natural  bability  (which  is 
lupposed),  then  undoubtedly,  in  like  maimer,  moral  difficulty  has  the  same  in- 
fluence to  excuse  with  natwal  difficulty.    Bvt  all  allow,  that  natural  impoisi* 

•  DifeoviM  «•  tl#  flvt  PxaftJ,  p.  347,  360.  377.  t  303,  326,  329.  ud  mmnj  oUicr  plastt. 
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bilit}'  wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficulty  excuses  in  part,  and  make 
the  act  or  omission  less  Slamable  in  proportion  to  the  difficult}'.  All  natural 
(iijficulty  according  to  the  plainest  dictate  of  the  light  of  nature,  excuses  in 
some  degree,  so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blamable,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
difiicull)  ill  the  case :  and  so  the  greater  the  difficulty  is,  still  the  more  excusa- 
ble, in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  difficult) .  And  as  natural  impossibility 
wholly  excuses  and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  difficulty  approaches 
to  impossibility,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  blamelessness  in  proportion  to 
that  approach.  And  if  the  case  of  moral  impossibility  or  necessity,  be  just  the 
same  with  natural  necessit)'  or  coaction,  as  to  influence  to  excuse  a  n^lect, 
then  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  case  of  natural  difficulty,  does  not  diner  in 
nifluence,  to  excuse  a  neglect,  from  moral  difficult}*,  arising  from  a  strong  bias 
or  bent  to  evil,  such  as  Dr.  Whitby  owns  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given 
up  to  iluir  own  hearts'  lusts.  So  that  the  fault  of  such  persons  must  be  lessened, 
in  J) oportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  approach  to  impossibility.  If  ten  degrees 
of  a  oral  difficulty  make  the  action  quite  impossible,  and  so  wholly  excuse,  then 
if  there  be  nine  (Icgrees  of  difficulty,  the  person  is  in  great  part  excused,  and  is 
nine  dei^rees  in  ten  k'ss  blameworthy,  than  if  there  had  been  no  difficulty  at  all : 
and  he  hits  but  one  degree  of  blamewortliiness.  The  reason  is  plain  on  ^rmiVi- 
ian  principlfs,  viz.,  because  as  difficulty  by  antecedent  bent  and  bias  on  the  Will, 
is  intrcased,  liberty  of  indifference,  and  Sfli'-<Ittennination  in  the  Will,  is 
dimii)i>lK'(l ;  so  much  hinderance  and  impediment  is  there,  in  the  way  oi'  the 
Will's  aetinic  freely,  by  mere  self-determination.  And  if  ten  degrees  of  such 
hinderance  take  away  all  such  liberty,  then  nine  degrees  take  away  nine  parts 
31  tell,  and  leave  but  one  degree  of  liberty.  And  therefore  there  is  but  one 
ieirree  of  blainal)leness,  cxrtvris  paribusy  in  the  neglect ;  the  man  being  no 
furilur  blamable  in  what  he  does,  or  neglects,  than  he  has  liljerty  in  that  affair  : 
for  blame  or  praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  a  good  use  or  abuse  of 
liberty. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  one  way,  and  diffi- 
culty of  going  the  contrar}',  never  causes  a  person  to  be  at  all  more  ex])osed  to 
sin,  or  any  thing  blamable :  because,  as  the  difficulty  is  increased,  so  much  the 
less  is  reijiiued  and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect,  exposedness  to  sin  or 
fault  is  increased,  viz.,  by  an  increase  of  exposedness  to  the  evil  action  or  omis- 
sion ;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  another  respect,  to  balance  it ;  namely,  as  the  sin- 
fulness or  blamableness  of  the  action  or  omission  is  diminished  in  the  same 
Eropoition.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affair,  as  to  exposedness  to  guilt  or 
lame,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

1  o  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to  be  intelligent,  and  a 
free  agent,  and  indued  with  a  self-mo>'ing  power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  act 
and  produce  effects  to  a  certain  degree,  ex.  gr.  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  weicht  of  ten  pounds ;  and  that  it  might  therefore  be  requir- 
ed of  it,  in  ordinar}'  circumstances,  to  move  itself  down  with  that  force ;  for 
wliich  it  has  jwwer  and  full  libert}',  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it 
failed  of  it.  l)ut  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  in  the 
op|K>site  s<ale,  wliich  in  force  entirely  counterbalances  its  self-moving  ^wer, 
and  M>  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  move  down  at  all ;  this  therefore  wliolly 
excuses  it  from  any  such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  only  nine 
pounds  in  the  opposite  scale,  this  renders  its  motion  not  impossible,  but  yet  more 
diffinilt :  so  tliat  it  can  now  only  move  down  with  the  force  of  one  pound  :  but 
however  this  is  all  that  is  required  of  it  under  these  circumstances ;  it  is  wbolly 
•xcused  from  nine  parts  of  its  motion :  and  if  the  scaie,  under  these  ctrcumstan- 
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cw,  neglects  to  move,  and  remains  at  rest,  all  that  it  will  be  blamed  for,  will  be 
its  neglect  of  that  one  tenth  part  of  its  motion  ;  which  it  had  as  much  liberty 
and  advantage  for,  as  in  usual  circumstances  it  has  for  the  ^eater  motion,  w  hich 
in  such  a  case  would  be  required.  So  that  this  new  difhculty,  does  not  at  all 
increase  its  exposedness  to  any  thing  blameworthy. 

And  thus  the  veiy  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  man's  dutj',  cr 
proclivity  to  sin,  through  a  being  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any 
other  means  whatsoever,  is  an  mconsistence,  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notions 
of  liberty,  virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoiding  sin  and  blame,  and 
the  doing  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy,  must  be  always  equally  easy. 
Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin,  &c.,  led  him  into  another 
great  inconsistence.  He  abundantly  insists,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  sin  or  fault.  He  says  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  p.  14,  **  Who 
can  blame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help?"  And  p.  15,  "  It 
being  sensibly  unjust,  to  punish  any  man  for  doing  that  which  was  never  in  his 

F3wer  to  avoid."  And  in  p.  341,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  he  (juotes  one  of  the 
athers,  saying,  "  Why  doth  God  command,  if  man  hath  not  free  Will  and 
power  to  obey  r'  And  again  in  the  same  and  the  next  pacre,  "  Who  will  not 
cry  out,  that  it  is  folly  to  command  him,  that  hath  not  liin^rty  to  do  what  is 
commanded  ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  him,  that  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  do. what  is  required  ?"  And  in  p.  373,  he  cites  another  sayintr:  "  A  law  is 
given  to  him  that  can  turn  to  both  parts,  i.  e.  obey  or  transgress  It :  but  no  law 
can  be  against  him  who  is  bound  by  nature." 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  man  is  not  able  to  per- 
form pertect  obedience.  In  p.  165,  he  has  tlic^se  words  :  '*  Th«*  nature  of  A<laro 
had  power  to  continue  innocent,  and  without  sin  ;  whereas  it  is  certain  our  na 
ture  never  had." — But  if  we  have  not  power  to  continue  inn<H<iit  and  with- 
out sin,  then  sin  is  inconsistent  with  Necessity,  and  we  may  Ik*  sinful  in  tliat 
which  we  have  not  power  to  avoid  ;  and  these  things  cannot  U*  tme  whirh  he 
asserts  elsewhere,  namely,  "That  if  we  be  necessitated,  neither  sins  of  omission 
nor  commission,  would  deser%'e  that  name,"  (p.  348.)  If  wr  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  be  innocent,  then  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  to  U*  l)lanieh*ss :  and 
if  so,  we  are  under  a  necessit)*  of  being  blameworthy. — And  how  does  this  con- 
sist with  what  he  so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
praise  ?  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  perfonn  perfect  o])e<lienre,  to 
all  the  commands  of  God,  then  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  breakinc:  .'^ome 
commands,  in  some  decree  ;  having  no  power  to  perform  so  mucli  as  is  com- 
manded. And  if  so,  wliy  does  he  crj*  out  of  the  unreasonableness  and  lolly  of 
commanding  bevond  vhat  men  have  power  to  do  ? 

And  Arminians  in  general  are  verj*  inconsistent  with  theraselve«  in  what 
they  say  of  the  inabilit}-  of  fallen  Man  in  this  respect.  Tliey  strenuously  main- 
tain, that  It  would  be  unjust  in  God,  to  require  any  thing  of  us  beyond  our  pre- 
sent power  and  abilit}-  to  perform  ;  and  also  hold,  that  we  are  now  unable  to 
perfonn  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  diwl  to  satisfy  for  the  impftfictions 
of  OUT  chedience^  and  has  made  wav,  that  our  imperfect  oUflience  might  be 
accepted  insteati  of  perfect :  wherem  they  seem  insensilily  to  run  themvlves 
into  the  irrossest  inconsistence.  For  (as  I  have  obsen'ed  elsewhere), "  they  hold, 
that  GoA,  in  raerc)'  to  mankind,  has  abolished  that  rigorous  constitution  or  law, 
that  thev  were  under  originally ;  and  instead  of  it,  has  introiluctj  a  more  irild 
oonstitution,  and  put  as  under  a  new  law,  which  requires  no  more  than  imper- 
fect sincere  obedience,  in  compliance  wltii  our  poor,  infirm,  impotent  circum- 
stances since  the  i«ll.*' 
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Now,  how  can  these  things  be  made  consistent  ?  I  would  ask,  what  law 
these  imperfections  of  our  obedience  are  a  breach  of  ?  If  they  are  a  breach  of 
no  law  that  we  were  ever  under,  then  they  are  not  sins.  And  if  they  be  not 
sins,  what  need  of  Christ's  dying  to  satisfy  for  them  ?  But  if  they  are  sins,  and 
the  breach  of  some  law,  what  law  is  it  ?  They  cannot  be  a  breach  of  their 
new  law ;  for  that  requires  no  other  than  imperfect  obedience,  or  obedience  with 
imperfections:  and  therefore  to  have  obedience  attended  with  imperfections,  is 
no  breach  of  it ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  it  requires.  And  they  cannot  be  a  breach  of 
their  old  law ;  for  that,  they  say,  is  entirely  abolished  ;  and  we  never  were  under 
it  They  say,  it  would  not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  just  to  require  more  than  we  can  perform,  or  to  punish  us 
for  faiUng  of  it  And  therefore,  by  their  own  scheme,  the  imperfections  of  our 
obedience  do  not  desene  to  be  punished.  What  need  therefore  of  Christ's  dy- 
ing, to  satisfy  for  them  ?  What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that  which 
is  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  sivferingl  What  need  of 
Christ's  dying,  to  purchase,  that  our  imperfect  obedience  should  be  accepted, 
when,  according  to  their  scheme,  it  would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  other 
obedience  than  imperfect  should  be  required  ?  What  need  of  Christ's  djnng  to 
make  way  for  Goil's  accepting  such  an  obedience,  as  it  would  be  unjust  in  him 
not  to  accept  ?  Is  there  any  need  of  Christ's  dyini^,  to  prevail  with  CJod  not  to 
do  unrighteously  ?  If  it  l)c  said,  that  Christ  died  to  so  satisfy  that  old  law  for 
us,  that  so  we  mit^ht  not  be  under  it,  but  that  there  mis^ht  be  room  for  our  being 
under  a  more  mild  law :  still  I  would  inquire,  what  need  of  Christ's  dying,  that 
we  might  not  be  under  a  law  ,  which  (by  their  principles)  it  would  be  in  itself 
unjust  that  we  should  Ik!  under,  whether  Christ  had  died  or  no,  because, in  our 
present  state,  we  are  not  able  to  keep  it  ? 

So  the  Arminiam  arc  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only  in  what  they 
say  of  the  need  of  Clirist's  satisfaction  to  atone  for  those  imperfections,  whidi 
we  cannot  avoid,  but  also  in  what  they  say  of  tlie  grace  of  God,  granted  to 
enable  men  to  perform  the  sincere  obedience  of  the  nbw  law.  ''  I  grant  (saj's  Dr. 
Stebbing*),  indeed,  that  by  reason  of  original  sin,  we  are  utterly  disabled  for  the 
performance  of  the  condition,  without  new  grace  from  God.  But  I  say  then, 
that  he  gives  such  grace  to  all  of  us,  bv  which  the  performance  of  the  condition 
b  truly  possible :  and  upon  this  ground  he  may,  and  doth  most  righteously  re- 

Suire  It"  If  Dr.  Stebbmg  intends  to  speak  properly,  by  jp'ace  he  must  mean, 
lat  assistance  which  Is  of  grace,  or  of  free  favor  and  kindness.  But  yet  in 
the  same  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  ver}'  unreasonabie,  unjust  and  cruelf  for  God 
to  acqu'ue  that,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  that  is  become  impossible  by  origi- 
nal Sin.  If  it  be  so,  what  frrace  is  there  in  giving  assistance  and  abilit}'  lo  per- 
form the  condition  of  panion  1  Or  why  is  that  called  by  the  name  of  grace, 
that  is  an  absolute  debt,  which  Grod  is  bound  to  bestow,  and  which  it  w«iuld  be 
iajust  and  cruel  in  Him  to  withhold,  seeing  he  requires  that,  as  the  condition  of 
Mrdon,  wliich  we  cannot  perform  without  it 

•  TrMUMoftk«Op«niiaMoftk9  8pirit,MiBJBdcditkm,p.ll2,113. 
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SECTION    IV. 

Command  and  Obligation  to  Obedience,  consistent  with  moral  Inability  to  obey. 

It  being  so  mucli  insisted  on  by  Arminicai  writers,  that  necessity  is  inconsis- 
tent with  Law  or  Command,  and  particularly,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Grod  by 
his  command  should  require  that  of  men  which  they  are  unable  to  do ;  not 
allowing  in  this  case  for  any  difference  that  there  is  between  natural  and  moral 
Inability  ;  I  would  therefore  now  particularly  consider  this  matter. 

And,  for  the  greater  clearness,  I  would  distinctly  lay  down  the  following 
thmgs. 

1.  The  Will  itself,  and  not  only  those  actions  which  are  the  effects  of  the 
Will,  is  th*»  proper  object  of  precept  or  Command.  That  is,  such  or  such  a  state 
or  acts  of  men's  Wills,  is  in  many  cases,  properly  required  of  them  by  Command ; 
and  not  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their  bodies  or  minds  only  that  are  the 
consequences  of  volition.  This  is  most  manifest :  for  it  is  the  soul  only  that  is 
properly  and  directly  the  subject  of  precepts  or  commands ;  that  only  bein^  ca- 
pable of  receiving  or  perceivmg  commands.  The  motions  or  slate  of  the  body 
are  matter  of  command,  only  as  they  are  subject  to  the  soul,  and  connected  with 
its  acts.  But  now  the  soul  has  no  other  faculty  whereby  it  can,  in  the  most 
direct  and  proper  sense,  consent,  }4eld  to,  or  comply  with  any  command,  but  the 
faculty  of  the  Will  ;  and  it  is  by  this  faculty  only,  that  the  soul  can  directly  dis- 
obey, or  refuse  compliance  ;  for  the  very  notions  of  consenting^  yielding^ 
acctptingj  complying^  refusing,  rejecting^  &,c.,  are,  accordini^  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  nothing  but  certain  acts  of  the  Will.  Obedience,  in  the  primary 
nature  of  it,  is  the  submitting  and  yielding  of  the  Will  of  one  to  the  Will  of 
another.  Disobeilience  is  the  not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  Will  of  the 
couunanded  to  the  manilested  Will  of  the  commander.  Other  acts  tliat  are  not 
the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  certain  motions  of  tlie  body  and  alterations  in  the  soul, 
are  obedience  or  disobedience  only  indirectly  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
state  or  act^  of  the  Will,  accordinir  to  an  established  law  of  natuie.  So  that  it 
is  manifest,  the  Will  it^^If  may  be  required,  and  the  being  of  a  q:ood  Will  is  the 
most  pro|K:r,  ditcii  and  immediate  subject  of  command  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be 

Ercscribed  or  required  by  command  or  precept,  nothing  can ;  for  other  things  can 
e  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are  the  truit^i  of  a  good 
Will. 

Cord,  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  Will,  or  a  series  of  acts,  one  follow- 
ing another,  and  one  the  effect  of  another,  the  first  and  detennining  act  is  properly 
the  subject  of  command,  and  not  the  consequent  acts  only,  which  are  dependent 
upon  it  Yea,  it  is  this  more  especially,  which  is  that  which  command  or  pre- 
cept has  a  proper  res|)ect  to  ;  biecause  it  is  this  act  that  detennines  the  whole 
affair  :  in  this  act  the  obedience  or  disobedience  lie's,  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  the 
consequent  acts  bein^  all  >  liijiHrl  to  it,  and  governed  and  determined  by  it  This 
determining,  governmg  act  must  be  the  pr(>|)er  subject  of  precept,  or  none. 

Cord.  2.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  there  be  any 
lort  of  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts  of  the  Will  or  acts  of 
choice  in  tlie  case  directing  and  determining  what  the  acts  of  the  Will  shall  bo ; 
Jiat  act  or  exertion  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be  subject  to  command  or  pre- 
cept, in  any  respect  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or 
Hanotely.    Such  acts  caimot  be  subject  to  commands  cUrectfy,  because  they  are 
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no  ads  of  the  Will ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to  all  acfs  of  the  Will, 
determining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts :  they  not  being  acts  of  the  \^  ill,  there 
can  be  in  them  no  consent  to,  or  compliance  wiih,  any  command.  Neither  can 
they  be  subject  to  command  or  precept,  indirectly  or  remotely  ;  for  they  are  not 
80  much  as  the  effects  or  consequences  of  the  Will,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts.  So 
that  if  there  be  any  obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the  soui,  determining  all 
YoUtions,  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  wherem  the  VN'ill  has  no  concern  at  all ;  it 
preceding  every  act  of  Will.  And  therefore,  if  the  soul  cither  obeys  or  disobeys 
in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  involuntarily  ;  there  is  no  willing  obwlicnce  or  rebellion, 
no  compliance  or  opposition  of  the  Will  in  the  affair :  and  what  sort  of  obedience 
or  rebelUon  is  this  ? 

And  thus  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consisting  in  the 
soul's  determining  its  own  acts  of  Will,  instead  of  being  essential  to  moral  agency, 
and  to  men's  being  the  subjects  of  moral  government  b  utterly  inconsistent  with 
it  For  if  the  soul  determmes  all  its  acts  of  Will,  it  is  therein  subject  to  no 
command  or  moral  government,  as  has  been  now  observed  ;  btcause  its  original 
determining  act  is  no  act  of  Will  or  choice,  it  being  j)rior,  by  the  supposition, 
to  every  act  of  Will.  And  the  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  comniand  in  the 
act  of  the  Will  itself  wliich  depends  on  the  foregoing  determinins:  act,  and  is 
determined  by  it ;  inasmuch  as  tliis  is  necessar}*,  bemg  the  nccc^ssar}-  consequence 
and  effect  of  that  prior  determining  act,  which  is  not  voluntar} .  Nor  can  the 
man  be  a  subject  of  command  or  government  in  his  rxtcrniil  actions  ;  because 
these  arc  all  necessary,  being  the  necessar}*  effects  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  them- 
selves. So  that  mankind,  according  to  this  scheme,  are  subjects  of  command 
or  moral  government  in  nothing ;  and  all  their  moral  agt-ncy  is  intirt^ly  excluded,  * 
and  no  room  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  it  is  the  Arminian  scheme,  and  not  tlies  hcine  of  the  Cidvinists,  that 
b  utterly  inconsistent  with  mora!  govermnent,  and  with  the  n>f  of  laws,  precepts, 
prohibitions,  promises  or  threat enings.  Neither  is  there  any  way  whatsoevei 
to  make  their  principles  consist  with  these  things.  For  if  it  be  said,  that  there 
b  no  prior  determining  act  of  the  soul,  preceding  the  acts  <>l  the  Will,  but  that 
volitions  are  events  that  come  to  pass  by  pure  acculent,  without  any  determining 
cause,  thb  is  most  palpably  inconsistent  with  all  use  of  laws  and  precepts  ;  foi 
nothing  is  more  plam  than  that  la%\*s  can  be  of  no  ust*  to  direct  and  regulate  per- 
fect accident  ;  wliich,  by  the  supposition  of  its  being  pure  accident,  is  in  no  ease 
regulateil  by  any  thing  preceding  ;  but  happeasthis  way  or  that,  prrtMtly  by 
chance,  without  any  cause  or  rule.  The  perfect  uselessness  of  laws  and  precepts 
also  follows  from  the  Arminian  notion  of  indilference,  as  essential  to  that  lib- 
erty, which  b  requbite  to  virtue  or  vice.  For  the  end  of  laws  is  to  bind  to  one 
side  ;  and  the  end  of  commands  b  to  turn  the  Will  one  way  ;  and  therefore 
they  are  of  no  use,  unless  thev  turn  or  bias  the  Will  tliat  way.  But  if  liberty 
consists  in  indifference,  then  their  biassing  the  Will  one  way  only,  destroys  lib- 
erty ;  as  it  puts  the  Will  out  of  equilibriora.  So  that  the  \Vill,'havinir  a  bias, 
through  tlie  influence  of  binding  law,  laid  upon  it,  is  n«)t  wholly  let!  to  itself,  to 
determme  itself  which  way  it  Mill,  without  influence  from  without. 

H.  Having  shown  that  the  Will  itself,  especially  in  those  acts  which  are 
original,  leading  and  determining  in  any  case,  b  the  proper  subject  of  precept 
ana  command,  and  not  only  those  alterations  in  the  body,  &c.,  which  are  the 
effects  of  the  Will ;  I  now  proceed,  in  ihitseamd  place,  to'obsenre  that  the  very 
opposition  or  defect  of  the  Will  itself,  m  that  act,  which  b  its  ariginai  and  deter- 
mining ad  in  the  case ;  I  say  the  WilKs  opposition  in  this  adiotL  thingpropoaed 
«r  commanded,  or  its  failing  of  compliance,  implies  a  moral  Inability  to  that  thing  * 
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or,  in  other  words,  whenever  a  command  requires  a  certain  -talc  or  act  of  the 
Will,  and  the  person  commanded,  notwithstanding  the  command  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  exhibited,  still  finds  his  Will  opposite  or  wanting,  in 
Ihaty  belonging  to  its  state  or  acts,  which  is  original  and  determining  in  the 
affair,  that  man  is  morally  unable  to  obey  tliat  commamL 

This  is  manifest  from  what  was  observed  in  the  fii-st  part,  concerning  the 
nature  of  tnoral  Inability,  as  distinguished  from  natural ;  where  it  was  observed, 
that  a  man  may  then  be  said  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is 
under  the  influence  or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of  in- 
clination, under  such  circumstances  and  views.  It  is  also  evident,  from  what 
has  been  before  proved,  that  the  Will  is  always,  and  in  eveiy  individual  act, 
necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest  motive  ;  and  so  is  always  unable  to  go 
against  the  motive,  wliich,  all  things  considered,  has  now  the  greatest  strength 
and  advantage  to  move  the  Will.—  But  not  further  to  insist  on  these  things,  the 
truth  of  the  position  now  laid  down,  viz.,  that  when  tlie  Will  is  opposite  /o,  or, 
failing  of  a  compliance  with  a  thing  in  its  original,  ddtnnining  inclination  or 
act.  it  is  not  able  to  comply,  appears  by  the  consideration  of  these  two  thmgs. 

L  The  Will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opiX)site  leading  act  or  inclination, 
and  when  actually  under  the  influence  of  it,  is  not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  con- 
trary', to  make  an  alteration,  iu  order  to  a  compliance.  The  inclination  is  unable 
to  change  itself :  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  miable  to  ijicline  to 
change  itself.  Present  choice  cannot  at  present  choose  to  be  otherwise  :  for 
that  would  be  al  present  to  choose  something  diverse  from  what  is  at  present 
chosen.  If  tlie  Will,  all  thinixs  now  considered,  inclines  or  choases  to  go  that 
'  way,  then  it  cannot  choose,  all  thinirs  now  considere*!,  to  ^o  the  other  way,  and  so 
cannot  choose  to  be  made  to  i^o  the  other  way.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  is  now 
sincerely  incline*!  to  change  iisell'  to  a  dilferent  inclination,  is  to  sup)K»se  the  mind 
is  now  truly  inclineti  otherwise  than  it  is  now  incliniHl.  The  Will  may  oppose 
some  future  remote  act  that  it  is  exposal  to,  bui  n(»t  its  own  present  act 

2.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  Will  should  comply  with  the  thing  commanded, 
with  respect  to  its  leading  act,  by  any  act  of  if.s  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse 
or  opposite  leading  and  original  act,  or  after  it  has  actually  conjo  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  determining  choice  or  inclination  ;  so  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
determined  to  a  coinpliance  by  any  foregoing  act  ;  for,  by  the  ver\  sjipposition, 
there  is  no  foregoing  act ;  the  opposite  or  nonconiplyiu'j:  act  being  that  act  which 
is  original  and  determining  in  the  case.  Therefore  it  mu>t  be  so,  that  if  this 
first  determining  act  be  found  noncomj^lying,  on  the  proposal  of  the  command, 
the  mind  is  morally  unable  to  olx*y.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to 
suppose  it  to  be  able  to  determine  and  cause  \{s  first  determining  act  to  be  other- 
wise, and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regulate  its  Jirst  governing  and 
regulating  act,  which  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  to  sup|K>se  a  prior  act  of  the  Will, 
detcnnining  its  first  determininjj  act  ;  that  is,  an  act  prior  to  the  first,  and  lead- 
ing and  governing  the  original  and  governing  act  of  all ;  which  is  a  contra- 
diction. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  mind  has  not  any  ability  to  Will 
contraiT  to  what  it  does  Will,  in  the  ori«rinal  and  leading  act  of  the  Will,  be- 
cause there  is  supposed  to  be  no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise, 
and  the  W^ill  cannet  immediately  change  itself,  because  it  cannot  at  present 
incline  to  a  change  ;  yet  the  minti  has  an  ability  for  the  present  io/orbear  t^ 
proceed  to  action,  and  to  take  time  for  deliberation  ;  which  may  be  an  occasion 
>f  the  change  of  the  inclination, 

/  answer^  (1.)  In  this  objection  that  seems  to  be  forgottin  which  was  oI>- 
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served  before,  viz.,  that  the  determining  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  n 
i^clf  an  act  of  the  Will ;  and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  the  mind  exercises 
aWJty  and  freedom,  then  this,  by  the  supposition,  must  be  all  that  can  be  com- 
manded or  required  by  precept.  And  if  this  act  be  the  commanded  act,  then  ali 
tliat  has  been  observed  concerning  the  commanded  act  of  the  \^  ill  remains  true, 
that  tlie  veiy  want  of  it  is  a  moral  Inability  to  exert  it,  &c.  (2.)  We  are 
speaking  concerning  the  first  and  leading  act  of  the  Will  in  the  case,  or  about 
the  affair;  and  if  a  determining  to  deliberate,  or  on  the  contrary,  to  proceed 
immediately  without  deliberating,  be  the  first  and  leading  act ;  or  whether  it 
be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act  before  it,  which  determines  that ;  or  whatever 
be  the  original  and  leading  act  ;  still  the  foregoing  proof  stands  good,  that  the 
noncompliance  of  the  leading  act  implies  moral  Inability  to  comply. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral  Jnabilit}*  equal, 
and  suppose  men  morally  unable  to  Will  otherwise  than  they  actually  do  Will, 
in  all  cases,  and  equally  so  in  ever}*  instance : 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  desire  two  things  may  be  observed.  Firsty 
That  if  by  being  equally  unable,  be  meant  as  really  unable  ;  then,  so  far  as  the 
Inability  is  merely  moral,  it  is  true,  the  Will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral 
necessilv  and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  properly  in  one 
case  as  another  ;  as  I  humbly  conceive  has  been  perfectly  and  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  i^ssay.  But 
yet,  in  some  respect,  the  Inability  may  be  said  to  be  greater  in  some  instances 
than  others;  though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable  (if  moral  Inability  can  truly 
be  called  Inability),  yet  he  may  be  further  from  being  able  to  do  some  things 
than  others.  As  it  is  in  thinirs,  which  men  arc  naturally  unable  to  do. — A  ptr-" 
s<^)n,  whose  strenirth  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  lift  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
|K)und.s,  is  as  truly  and  really  unable  to  lift  one  hundred  and  one  pounds,  as  ten 
thousands  pounds  ;  but  yet  he  is  further  from  being  able  to  lift  the  latter  weigh? 
tlian  the  former  ;  and  so,  according  to  common  use  of  speech,  has  a  greater  In- 
ability for  it.  So  it  is  in  moral  Inability.  A  man  is  truly  morally  unable  to 
choose  contrar}-  to  a  present  inclination,  which  in  the  least  degree  prevails  ;  or, 
contrary  to  that  motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  strength  and  advantage 
now  to  move  the  Will,  in  the  least  degree,  superior  to  all  other  motives  in  view ; 
but  yet  he  is  fui  th<T  from  ability*  to  resist  a  very  strong  habit,  and  a  violent  and 
dieply  rooted  iin  lination,  or  a  motive  vastly  exce«ling  all  others  in  strength. 
Am!  a;^;iin,  the  Inability  may,  in  some  respects,  be  calletl  greater  in  some  instan- 
ces than  others,  as  it  may  be  more  general  ami  extensive  to  all  acts  of  that  kind 
So  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  in  a  different  sense,  and  to  Ih»  further  from 
moral  ability,  who  have  that  moral  Inability  which  is  genera/ and  habitual^  than 
•they  who  have  only  that  Inability  which  is  occaxional  and  partiailarJ^  Thus 
in  cases  of  natural  inability  ;  he  that  is  bom  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to 
see,  in  a  different  manner,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from  being  able  to 
see,  *han  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient  cloud  or  mist. 

And  l)esides,  that.wliich  was  o}»ser\ed  in  the  first  part  of  this disi'ourse,  con- 
cerning the  Inability  which  attends  a  strong  and  settled  habits  should  he  here 
remembered,  viz ,  that  fixal  liabit  is  attended  witli  this  peculiar  nnoral  Inability, 
by  which  it  is  distinp^ishe<l  from  occasional  volitiony  namely,  that  endeavors  to 
avoid  future  volitions  of  that  kind,  which  are  agreeable  to  such  a  habit,  much 
more  frequently  and  commonly  prove  rain  and  insulfident  For  though  it  it 
impossible  there  fihould  be  any  true,  sincere  desi.xs  and  endeavors  against  a 

•  S9€  thUdistirtrtiuD  y  mxtl  InaUlity  cspLuned  in  Part  I.  Sect.  IV. 
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present  volition  or  choice,  yet  there  may  be  against  vohtions  of  that  kind,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance.  A  person  may  desire  and  use  means  to  prevent  future 
exercises  of  a  certain  inclination;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may  wish  the  habit  might 
be  removed  ;  but  his  desires  and  endeavors  may  l)e  ineffectual.  The  man  may 
DC  said  in  some  sense  to  be  unable ;  yea,  even  as  the  word  unable  is  a  relative 
teritiy  and  has  relation  to  ineffectual  endeavors ;  yet  not  with  regard  to  present, 
but  remote  endeavors. 

Secondly  J  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  what  was  obsened  before, 
that  indeed  no  Inability  whatsoever,  which  is  merely  moral,  is  properly  called  by 
the  name  of  Inabi'il}/  ;  and  that  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may 
\re  said  to  have  a  thmg  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  at  his  election  ;  and  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  can,  if  he  now  pleases,  or  whenever 
he  has  a  proper,  direct  and  immediate  desire  for  it  As  to  those  dt*siros  and  en- 
deavors, that  may  be  against  the  exercises  of  a  strong  habit,  with  regard  to  which 
men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  those  exercises,  they  are  remote  desires 
and  endt Jivors  in  two  respects.  First,  as  to  time  ;  they  are  never  against  pres- 
ent volitions,  but  only  against  volitions  of  such  a  kind,  when  viewed  at  a  distance. 
Stcondly,  as  to  their  wa/wre  ;  these  opposite  desires  are  not  directly  and  properly 
against  the  habit  and  inclination  itself,  or  the  volitions  in  which  it  is  exercised  ; 
for  these,  in  themselves  considered,  are  agreeable  ;  but  against  something  else, 
that  attends  them,  or  is  their  consequence  ;  the  opposition  of  the  mind  is  level- 
le<l  entirely  against  this  ;  the  inclination  or  volitions  themselvi's  are  not  at  a 
oppose*!  <lirectly,  and  for  their  own  sake;  but  only  indirectly  and  remotely  oi 
tlie  account  of  something  alien  and  foreign. 

in.  Though  the  opposition  of  the  Will  itself,  or  the  very  want  of  Will  to 
a  thing  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inability  to  that  thinir;  yet,  if  it  be,  as 
has  bet-n  already  shown,  that  the  beinix  of  a  goml  state  or  mt  of  Will,  is  a 
thin«4  most  properly  required  by  command  ;  then,  in  some  c:ise<,  stieh  a  state 
or  art  of  Will  may  properly  be  requiri»d,  which  at  present  is  not,  and  which 
may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded.  And  therefore  those  things  may 
properly  be  commandetl,  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability  for. 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  Will,  may  be  requires!  by  command,  as  does  not 
already  exist.  For  if  that  volition  only  may  Ik?  commanded  to  be  which  already 
is,  there  could  ]>e  no  use  of  precept  ;  commands  in  all  cases  wouM  be  perfectly 
vam  and  impertinent.  And  not  only  inav  such  a  Will  be  re<]uire<l,  as  is  want- 
ing l)efore  the  command  Is  uiven,  but  also  such  as  may  possibly  be  wanting 
afterwards ;  such  as  the  exhibition  of  the  command  may  not  Ik?  etftrtual  to 
pr  Mince  or  excite. — Otherwise,  no  such  thinirs  as  disobe<ru'nce  to  a  proper  and 
rii^htful  command  is  possible  in  any  cjise ;  and  there  is  no  case  supiK>sal)Ie  or 
possible,  wherein  there  can  be  an  mexcusable  oi  faulty  disolKilience ;  which 
Jirminiawt  cannot  affirm  consistently  with  their  principles  :  for  this  makes  obe- 
dience to  just  and  proper  commands  always  nrcexttnry^  ano  Disobetlience  im- 
pos^^ible.  And  so  the  .Irminian  would  overthrow  himself,  yielding  the  very 
point  we  are  upon,  which  he  so  strenuously  denies,  viz.,  that  law  and  command 
are  consistent  with  necessity. 

If  merely  that  Inabilitv  will  excuse  disobetlience,  which  is  implied  in  the 
op[K»silion  or  defect  of  inclination,  remaininc:  after  the  command  is  exhibited, 
then  wickedness  alwajs  carries  that  in  it  which  excuses  it.  It  is  evermore  so, 
tbaf  b^  how  much  the  more  wickedness  there  is  in  a  man's  heart,  by  so  much 
IS  nis  mciination  to  evil  the  stronger,  and  bj  so  much  the  more,  therefore,  has 
18  of  moral  Inability  to  the  good  required.  His  moral  Inability,  coasviting  m 
ht  strenf^  of  his  evil  inclination,  is  the  very  thing  wherem  his  wickedness 
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consists ;  and  yet,  accordmg  to  Arminian  principles,  it  must  be  a  thing  incon- 
fistent  with  wickedness ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  he  has  of  it,  by  so  much 
s  he  the  further  from  wickedness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  moral  Inabilitj-  alone  (which 
consists  in  disinclination)  never  renders  any  thing  improperly  the  subject  matter 
of  precept  or  command,  and  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  disobedience,  or 
want  of  conformity  to  a  command 

Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capacity,  or  external 
hinderance  (which  alone  is  properly  called  Inability),  without  doubt  wholly 
excuses,  or  makes  a  thing  improperly  the  matter  of  command.  If  men  are  ex- 
cused from  doing  or  acthig  any  good  thing,  supposed  to  be  commanded,  it  must 
be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  not  m  the  Will  itself,  but  extrinsic  to 
it ;  either  in  the  capacity  of  understanding,  or  body,  or  outward  circumstances. 

Here  two  or  three  things  may  be  obsened : 

1.  As  to  spiritual  duties  or  acts,  or  any  good  thing  in  the  state  or  immanent 
acts  of  the  Will  itself,  or  of  the  affections  (which  are  only  certain  modes  of  the 
exercise  of  the  Will),  if  persons  are  justly  excused,  it  must  be  through  want  of 
capacity  in  the  natural  faculty  of  understanding.  Thtis  the  same  spiritual  duties, 
or  holy  affections  and  exercises  of  heart,  cannot  be  required  of  men,  as  may 
be  of  angels ;  the  capacity  of  understanding  being  so  much  inferior.  So  men 
cannot  be  required  to  love  those  amiable  persons,  whom  they  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  see,  01  hear  of,  or  come  to  the  knowledge  of,  in  any  way  agreeable 
to  the  natural  state  and  capacity  of  the  human  understandini;.  But  the  in- 
sufficiency of  motives  will  not  excuse ;  unless  their  being  insufticient  arises  not 
from  the  moral  state  of  the  Will  or  inclination  itself,  but  from  the  state  of  the 
natural  understanding.  The  gre.it  kindness  and  generosity  of  another  may  be 
a  motive  insufficient  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  person,  that  receives  the  kind- 
ness, through  his  vile  and  ungrateful  temper :  in  this  case,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  motive  arises  from  the  state  of  the  Will  or  inclination  of  heart,  and  does 
not  at  all  excuse.  But  if  this  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  gratitude, 
being  unknown,  there  being  no  means  of  information  adequate  to  the  state  and 
measure  of  the  person's  faculties,  this  insufliciency  is  attended  with  a  natural 
Inability  which  entirely  excuses. 

2.  As  to  such  motions  of  bo<ly,  or  exercises  and  alterations  of  mind,  which 
«lo  not  consist  in  the  immanent  acts  or  state  of  the  Will  itself,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  re(|uired  as  effects  of  the  Will ;  I  say,  in  such  supposed  effects  of  the  Will, 
in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  want  of  a  capacity  of  understanding ;  that  Ina- 
bility, and  that  only  excusts,  which  consists  in  want  of  connection  between 
tliein  and  the  Will.  If  the  Will  fully  complies,  and  the  proposed  effect  does 
not  prove,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connecteil  with  liis  volition, 
the  man  is  perfectly  excused  ;  he  has  a  natural  Inability  to  the  thing  required. 
For  the  Will  itself,  as  has  been  obseneil,  is  all  that  can  be  directly  and  imme- 
diately required  by  Command  ;  ami  other  things*  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
with  the  Will.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  full  compliance  of  Will,  tlie  person  has 
done  his  duty ;  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his  vo- 
lition, that  b  not  owing  to  him. 

3.  Both  these  kimls  of  natural  Inability  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
80  all  Inabi^'ty  that  excuses,  may  be  resolved  into  one  thing,  namely,  want  ol 
natural  capacity  or  strength  ;  either  capacity  of  undenstandinc:,  or  externa) 
strength.  For  when  there  are  exicrnal  defects  and  obstacles,  they  would  be 
no  ol^acles,  were  it  nof:  fo*  the  imperfection  and  limitatioDS  of  understandmi? 
tnd  strength. 
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CoTol.  If  things  for  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability,  may  properly  be 
the  matter  of  precept  or  command,  then  they  may  also  of  invitation  and  coun- 
sel Commands  and  invitations  come  very  much  to  the  same  thing ;  the  differ- 
ence is  only  circumstantial :  commands  are  as  much  a  manifestation  of  the  Will 
o(  him  that  speaks,  as  invitations,  and  as  much  testimonies  of  expectation  ot 
rompliance.  The  difference  between  them  hes  in  nothing  that  touches  the 
affair  in  hand.  The  main  difference  between  command  and  invitation  consists  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Will  of  him  who  commands  or  invites.  In  the  latter  it 
is  his  kindness,  the  goodness  which  his  Will  arises  from :  in  the  former  it  is  his 
axUkority.  But  whatever  be  the  ground  of  the  Will  of  him  that  speaks,  or  the 
enforcement  of  what  he  says,  yet,  seeing  neither  his  Will  nor  expectation  is 
any  more  testified  in  the  one  case  than  the  other ;  therefore  a  person's  being 
known  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  the  thing  to  which  he  is  directed  hy  Iiivita- 
lion,  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  insincerity  in  him  that  directs  in  manifesting 
either  a  Will,  or  expectation  which  he  has  not,  than  his  being  known  to  be 
morally  unable  to  do  what  he  is  directed  to  hy  command.  So  that  all  this  grand 
objection  of  Arminians  against  the  Inability  of  fallen  men  to  exert  faith  in 
Ciirist,  or  to  perform  other  spiritual  gospel  duties,  from  the  ancerity  of  God's 
counsels  and  invitations,  must  be  without  force. 


SECTION    V. 


That  Sincerity  of  Desires  and  Endeavors,  which  is  supposed  to  excu«c  in  the  Non- 
pcrlbrinance  of  Things  in  tJicniselved  good,  particularly  consiiicred. 

Ir  is  what  is  much  insisted  on  by  many,  that  some  men,  thou'^h  thty  are  not 
able  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  such  as  repentance  of  sin,  love  orGoil,  a  cordial 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  exhibited  and  olfered  in  the  gospel,  &c,  yet  they  may 
fiinciTely  desire  and  endeavor  these  things  ;  and  therefore  must  be  excuNod  ;  it 
Uin}^  unreiisonable  to  blame  them  for  the  omission  of  those  things,  which  they 
wncerely  desire  and  endeavor  to  do,  but  cannot  do. 

Concerning  tliis  matter,  the  following  things  may  be  observed  : 

L  Wliat  is  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  gross  ab>urility  ;  even 
that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  desire  those  spiritual  duties  of  love,  accept- 
ance, choi«:e,  rejection,  &,c,  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  Will  ilscll,  or  in 
thf  dis)Misition  and  inclination  of  the  heart ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  perform  or 
exert  tiiem.  This  is  absurd,  becaase  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  should 
directly,  properly  and  sincerely  incline  to  have  an  inclination,  wliich  at  the  same 
time  is  contrary  to  his  inclination  :  for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  inclined 
to  that,  to  which  he  is  inclined.  If  a  man,  in  the  state  and  acts  of  his  Will  and 
inclination,  does  projwrly  and  directly  fall  in  with  those  duties,  he  therein  per- 
fcrius  them  :  for  the  duties  themselves  consist  in  that  very  thing  ;  they  consist 
in  the  state  and  acts  of  the  Will  being  so  formed  and  directeil.  If  the  m)uI  properly 
and  Mnci'rely  falls  in  with  a  certain  proposed  act  of  Will  or  choice,  the  soul  therein 
niakt*s  tliat  choice  its  own.  Even  as  when  a  moving  body  falls  in  with  a  pro- 
ixjBiul  direction  of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  move  in  that  direction. 

2.  That  which  is  called  a  desire  and  wiilingness  for  those  inward  duties,  in 
iuch  as  do  not  perform  them,  has  respect  to  these  duties  only  indirectly  and  re« 
Qiotely,  and  is  improperly  represented  as  a  willingness  for  them  ;  not  only 
•ecaase  (as  was  observed  before)  it  respects  those  good  volitions  only  in  a 
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distant  ^new,  and  with  respect  to  future  time  ;  but  also  because  evermora,  not 
these  things  themselves,  but  something  else,  that  is  alien  and  foreign,  is  the  ob- 
ject that  terminates  these  volitions  and  desires. 

A  drunkard,  who  continues  in  his  dmnkenness,  being  under  the  power  of  a 
love,  and  violent  appetite  to  strong  drink,  and  without  any  love  to  virtue ;  but 
being  also  extremely  covetous  and  close,  and  veiy  much  exercised  and  grieved 
at  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  and  prospect  of  poverty,  may  in  a  sort  de^re  the 
virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  though  his  present  Will  is  to  gratify  his  extravagant 
appetite,  yet  he  may  wish  he  had  a  heart  to  forbear  future  acts  of  intemperance, 
and  forsake  his  excesses,  through  an  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  money  : 
but  still  he  goes  on  with  his  drunkenness ;  his  wishes  and  endeavors  are  insuffi- 
cient and  ineffectual :  such  a  man  has  no  proper,  direct,  sincere  willingness  to 
forsake  this  vice,  and  the  vicious  deeds  which  belong  to  it :  for  he  acts  volunta- 
rily in  continuing  to  drink  to  excess  :  his  desire  is  very  improperly  called  a 
willingness  to  be  temperate  ;  it  is  no  true  desire  of  that  virtue  ;  for  it  is  not 
that  virtue,  that  terminates  his  wishes  ;  nor  have  they  any  direct  respect  to  it. 
It  is  only  the  saving  his  money^  and  avoiding  poverty,  that  terminates  and  ex- 
hausts tiie  whole  strength  of  his  desire.  The  virture  of  temperance  is  regarded 
only  ver}'  indirectly  and  improperly,  even  as  a  necessary  means  of  gratifying  the 
vice  of  covctousness. 

So  a  man  of  an  exceeding  corrupt  and  \vicked  heart,  who  has  no  love  to  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  but,  on  the  contrar}',  being  verj'  profanely  and  carnally  in- 
clined, has  the  greatest  distaste  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  enmit)*  against  them ; 
yet  being  of  a  family,  that  from  one  generation  to  another,  have  most  of  them 
died,  in  youth,  of  an  hereditar)*  consumption ;  and  so  having  little  hope  of  living 
long  ;  and  having  been  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  gratitude  for  liis  death  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  his  salvation  from  eterna' 
misery  ;  if  under  these  circumstances  he  should,  through  fear  of  eternal  torments 
wish  he  had  such  a  disposition  :  but  his  profane  and  carnal  heart  remaining,  ht 
continues  still  in  his  habitual  distaste  of,  and  enmity  to  God  and  reliirion,  and 
wholly  without  any  exercise  of  that  love  and  gratitude  (as  doubtless  the  very 
devils  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  de>'ilishness  of  their  temper,  would 
wish  for  a  holy  heart,  if  by  that  means  they  could  get  out  of  hell) :  in  this  case, 
there  is  no  sincere  willingness  to  love  Christ  end  choose  him  as  his  chief  good  : 
these  holy  dispositions  and  exercises  are  not  at  all  the  direct  obiect  of  the  Will  • 
they  truly  share  no  part  of  the  inclination  or  desire  of  the  soul  ;  but  all  is  ter- 
minated on  deliverance  from  torment :  and  these  graces  and  pious  volitions, 
notwithstanding  this  forced  consent,  are  looked  upon  as  undi*sirable  ;  as  whr  n 
a  sick  man  desires  a  dose  he  greatly  abhors,  to  save  his  life. — From  these  tlungs 
it  appears, 

3.  Tliat  this  indirect  willingpiess  which  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  that  exer- 
cise of  the  Will  which  the  command  requires  ;  but  is  entirely  a  different  one  ; 
being  a  volition  of  a  different  nabire,  and  terminated  altogether  on  different  ob- 
jects ;  wholly  falling  short  of  that  virtue  of  Will,  which  the  command  has 
respect  to. 

4.  This  other  volition,  which  has  only  some  indirect  concern  with  the  duty 
requ'u-ed,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  that  good  will  itself,  which  is  commanii- 
ed  ;  being  not  the  thing  which  answers  and  fiilfib  the  oommand,  and  being  wboUj 
deflthute  ot  the  virtue  which  the  command  seeks. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter. — If  a  child  has  a  most  excellent  father,  that 
Has  ever  treated  him  with  fatherly^  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  has  every  way 
in  the  highest  degree  merited  his  love  and  dutiful  regard,  being  withal  Ten 
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wealthy  ;  but  the  son  is  of  so  vile  a  disposition,  that  he  inveterately  hates  his 
tathcr  ;  and  )ret,  apprehending  that  his  hatred  of  him  is  like  to  prove  his  ruin, 
by  bringing  him  finally  to  poverty  and  abject  circumstances,  through  his  father's 
disinheriting  him,  or  otherAvise  ;  which  is  exceeding  cross  to  his  avarice  and 
ambition  ;  he  therefore  wishes  it  were  otherwise  :  but  yet,  remaining  under  the 
invincible  power  of  his  vile  and  malignant  disposition,  he  continues  still  in  his 
settled  hatred  of  his  father.  Now,  if  such  a  son's  indirect  M'illingness  to  have 
love  and  honor  towards  his  father,  at  all  acquits  or  excuses  before  God,  for  his 
failing  of  actually  exercising  these  dispositions  towards  him,  which  God  requires, 
it  must  be  on  one  of  these  accounts.  ( 1  )  Either  that  it  answers  and  fulfils  the 
(X)mmand.  But  this  it  does  not  by  the  supposition  ;  because  the  thing  com- 
manded is  love  and  honor  to  his  worthy  parent.  If  the  command  be  proper  and 
t'ust,  as  is  supposed,  then  it  obliges  to  the  thing  commanded  ;  and  so  nothing  else 
)ut  that  can  answer  the  obligation.  Or,  (2.^  It  must  be  at  least,  because  there 
is  that  virtue  or  goodness  in  his  indirect  willingness,  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
virtue  required  ;  and  so  balances  or  counter\ails  itj  and  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  it  But  that  also  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  The  willingness  the  son  has 
merely  from  regard  to  money  and  honor,  has  no  goodness  in  it,  to  countervail 
the  want  of  the  pious  filial  respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  realit)*,  in  that  indirect  willingness  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
does  not  make  it  the  better.  That  which  is  real  and  hearty  is  often  called  sin- 
cere ;  whether  it  be  in  virtue  or  vice.  Some  persons  are  sincerely  bad  ;  others 
are  sincerely  good  ;  am!  others  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  things,  which  are 
in  their  own  nature  indijfereni  ;  ;is  a  man  may  be  sincerely  (k-sirous  of  eating 
when  he  is  hungry.  But  a  bt-iiijr  sincere,  hearty  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  vir- 
tue, unless  it  be  in  a  thini:  that  is  virtuous.  A  man  may  be  sincere  and  hearty 
in  joining  a  crew  of  piratis,  or  a  ganir  of  robbers.  When  the  devils  cried  out, 
and  besought  Christ  not  to  torment  them,  it  was  no  mere  pretence;  they  were 
very  hearty  in  their  desires  not  to  be  tormented  ;  but  this  did  not  make  their 
Will  or  desires  virtuoas. — And  if  men  have  sincere  desires,  which  are  in  their 
kind  and  nature  no  better,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  any  required 
virtue. 

And  as  a  roan's  beinjr  sincere  in  such  an  indirect  desire  or  wUlingnas  to  do 
his  duty,  as  has  been  mentionetl,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  performance  ; 
so  it  is  with  endeavors  arlsinjjj  from  such  a  willingness.  The  endeavors  can  haA'e 
no  more  gooilness  in  them,  than  the  Will  which  they  are  the  t  ffect  and  ex- 
pression of.  And,  therefore,  however  sincere  and  real,  and  however  great  a 
person's  endeavors  are  ;  yea,  thoutrh  they  should  be  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilit)* ; 
unless  the  Will  which  they  proceed  from  be  truly  good  and  virtuous,  they  can 
be  of  no  avail,  influence  or  weight  to  any  puqxise  whatsoever,  in  a  moral  sense 
or  respect  That  which  is  not  truly  virtuous,  in  God's  sight,  is  looked  upon,  by 
him,  as  good  for  nothing  ;  and  so  can  be  of  no  value,  weight  or  influence  in  his 
account,  to  recommend,  satisfy,  excuse  or  make  up  for  any  moral  defect.  For 
nothing  can  counterbalance  evil,  but  good.  If  evil  be  in  one  scale,  and  we  put 
a  great  deal  into  the  other,  sincere  and  earnest  desires,  and  many  and  great  en- 
deavors ;  yet,  if  there  be  no  real  goodness  in  all,  there  is  no  weight  in  it ;  and 
10  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the  real  weight,  which  is  in  the  opposite 
scale.  It  is  only  like  tlie  subtracting  a  thousand  noughti  from  before  a  real 
number,  which  leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  endeavors  may  have  a  nef^ativdy  good  influence.  Those  things, 
which  have  no  positive  virtue  hare  no  potitiTe  moral  influence ;  yet  tliey  may  be  an 
dccasion  of  i>ersons  avoiding  some  positive  evils.     As  if  a  man  were  in  the  water 
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with  a  neighbor,  that  he  had  ill  will  to,  who  could  not  swim,  holding  him  by  hia 
hand  ;  which  neighbor  was  much  in  debt  to  him  ;  and  should  be  tempted  to  let 
him  sink  and  drown ;  but  should  refuse  to  comply  with  the  temptation  ;  not 
from  love  to  his  neighbor,  but  from  the  love  of  money,  and  because  by  his  drown- 
ing he  should  lose  his  debt ;  that  which  he  does  in  preser\-ing  his  neighbor  from 
drowning,  is  nothing  good  in  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  hereby  he  avoids  3ie  greater 
guilt  that  would  ha^  e  been  contracted,  if  he  had  designedly  let  his  neighbor  sink 
and  perish.  But  when  ArminianSj  in  their  disputes  with  CcdvinistSy  insist  so 
much  on  sincere  desires  and  endeavors,  as  what  must  excuse  men,  must  be  ac- 
cepteil  of  God,  &c.,  it  is  manifest  they  have  respect  to  some  positive  moral 
weight  or  influence  of  those  desires  and  endeavors.  Accepting,  justifying  or 
excusing  on  the  account  of  sincere  honest  endeavors  (as  they  are  called),  and 
men*s  doing  what  they  can,  &c,  has  relation  to  some  moral  value,  something 
that  is  accepted  as  good,  and  as  such,  countenailing  some  defect. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  unknown  deceit  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
phrase,  sincere  endeavors.  Indeed  there  is  a  vast  indistinctness  and  unuxedness 
m  most,  or  at  least  very  many  of  the  terms  used  to  express  things  pertaining  to 
moral  and  spiritual  matters.  Whence  arise  innumerable  mistakes,  strong  preju- 
dices, inextricable  conJusion,  and  endless  controversy. 

The  word  sincere,  is  most  commonly  used  to  signify  something  that  is  good : 
men  are  habituateil  to  understand  by  it  the  same  ^honest  and  upright  ;  which 
terms  excite  an  idea  of  some  good  thing  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sease ;  good  in 
the  siiifht  of  him,  who  sees  not  only  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  heart.  And, 
tliertlbre,  nun  think  that  if  a  person  be  sincere j  he  will . certainly  be  accepted. 
If  it  be  said  that  any  one  is  sincere  in  lib  endeavors,  this  suggests  to  men's  minds 
as  much,  as  that  his  heart  and  Will  is  good,  that  there  is  no  defect  of  duty,  as  to 
virtuous  inclination  ;  he  honestly  and  uprightly  i]iis\res  and  endeavors  to  do  as  he 
IS  requirtil ;  and  this  leads  them  to  supjx)se,  that  it  would  be  verj-  hard  and  un- 
reasonable to  punish  him,  only  because  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavoi^,  the 
tiling  endeavored  being  beyond  his  power. — Whereas  it  ought  to  be  obser^•ed, 
that  the  word  sincere  has  these  different  significations  : 

1.  Sincerity,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  used,  signifies  no  more  than  reality 
of  Will  and  endeaivr,  with  respect  to  any  thing  that  is  professed  or  pretended  ; 
without  any  consideration  of  tlie  nature  of  the  principle  or  aim,  whence  this  real 
^Vill  and  true  endeavor  arises.  If  a  man  has  some  real  desire  to  obtain  a  thing, 
either  dirixrt  or  indirect,  or  (k»es  really  endeavor  after  a  thing,  he  is  said  sincerely  to 
desire  or  endeavor  it ;  without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  or  virtuousness  of 
the  prhiciple  he  acts  from,  or  any  excellency  or  worthiness  of  the  end  he  acts  for. 
Thus  a  man  who  is  kind  to  his  neighbor's  wife,  who  is  sick  and  languishing,  and 
Tery  helpful  in  her  case,  makes  a  show  of  desiring  and  endeavoring  her  restora- 
tion to  health  and  vigor  ;  and  not  only  makes  sucn  a  show,  but  there  is  a  realiti 
in  his  pretence,  he  does  heartily  and  earnestly  desire  to  have  her  health  restored 
and  uses  his  true  and  utmost  endeavors  for  it ;  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  anc 
entleavor  it ;  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really  ;  though  perhaps  the  principle 
he  acts  from,  is  no  otlier  than  a  vile  and  scandalous  passion  ;  having  lived  in 
adulter}'  uith  her,  he  earnestly  desires  to  have  her  health  and  vigor  restortti,  that 
he  may  return  to  his  criminal  pleasures  with  her.     Or, 

2.  By  sincerity  is  meant,  not  .merely  a  reality  of  Will  and  endeavor  of  some 
aort  or  other,  and  from  some  consideration  or  other,  but  a  Hrtva/us  sincerity. 
That  is,  that  in  the  perfonnance  of  those  particular  acts,  that  are  the  matter  of 
virtue  or  duty,  there  be  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  and  essence  of  virtue, 
aonsisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and  the  principle  exercised  in  it 
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There  is  not  only  the  reality  of  the  act,  that  is  as  it  were  the  ftorfy  ol  tho  dirty; 
but  also  the  soul,  which  should  properly  belong  to  such  a  body.  In  lliis  sense, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  when  he  acts  with  a  pure  inttrntion ;  not  from 
sinister  views,  or  by-ends :  he  not  only  in  reality  desires  and  seeks  tlie  thing 
to  be  done,  or  qualification  to  be  obtained,  for  some  end  or  other ;  but  he  wills 
the  thing  directly  and  properly,  as  neither  forced  nor  bribed ;  the  virtue  of  the 
thing  is  properly  the  object  of  the  Will.  « 

1  n  the  former  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  opi^osition  to  a  mere 
pretence,  and  show  of  the  particular  thing  to  be  done  or  exhibit edy  without  any 
real  desire  or  endeavor  at  all.  In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere, 
in  opposition  to  that  show  0/ virtue  there  is  in  merely  doing  the  matter  of  duty, 
without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul,  and  the  essence  of  it,  which 
there  is  a  show  of.  A  man  may  be  sincere  in  the  former  sense,  and  yet  in  the 
latter  be  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hyiKKrite. 

In  the  latter  kind  of  sincerity  only,  is  there  any  thing  truly  valuable  or  ac- 
/:eptai)le  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  is  the  thing,  which  in  Scripture  is 
called  sincerity,  uprightness,  integrity,  truth  in  the  inirnrd  parts,  and  a  being 
of  a  perfect  heart.  And  if  there  be  such  a  sincerity,  and  sucli  a  degree  of  it  as 
theiv  ought  to  be,  and  there  be  any  thing  further  that  tht*  man  is  not  al)l('  to 
perform,  or  which  does  not  prove  to  bt  connected  with  his  sincere  di^sin-s  and 
endeavors,  the  man  is  wholly  excused  and  acquitted  in  the  sight  of  G(h\  ;  his 
Will  shall  surely  be  accepted  for  his  deed  ;  and  such  a  sincere  Will  and  en- 
deavor is  all  that  in  strictness  is  re(juired  of  him,  by  any  command  of  God. 
But  as  to  the  other  kiml  of  sincerity  of  desires  and  endeavors,  it  haviinr  no  vir- 
tue in  it  (as  was  ol)served  before),  can  be  of  no  avail  Iwfore  (i<mI,  in  any  ease, 
t')  reeoiiiinend,  satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  moral  weiglil  or  inlluence 
whalN.M'ver. 

C'troi,  1.  Hence  it  may  \ye  inferred,  that  nothing  in  \\w  reason  and  nature 
of  thinujs  appears,  from  the  consideration  of  any  moral  weight  ot*  that  foiiner 
kind  oi  sincerity,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  at  all  obliginix  *i-s  to  believe,  or 
leading  us  to  suppose,  that  God  has  made  any  positive  promises  of  salvati(»n, 
or  grace,  or  any  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  bi»nelit  whatsoever,  to  any 
desires,  prayers,  endeavors,  striving  or  obedience  of  those,  who  hitherto  have  no 
true  virtue  or  holiness  in  their  hearts;  thougli  we  sliould  supj>osc  all  the  sin- 
cerity, anil  the  utmost  degree  of  endeavor,  that  is  pa^«ible  to  be  in  a  pei-son 
wuhout  holiness. 

Some  object  against  God's  requiring,  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  those 
holy  exorcises,  which  are  the  result  of  a  supernatural  renovation  :  such  as  a 
supreme  resjiect  to  Christ,  love  to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  &c., 
that  these  inward  dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  men's  power,  as  they 
are  by  nature ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  conclude,  that  when  men  are  brought 
to  be  sincere  in  their  endeavors,  and  do  as  well  as  they  can,  they  are  accepted ; 
and  that  this  must  be  ail  that  God  requires,  in  order  to  men's  being  received  as 
the  ol»jects  of  his  favor,  and  must  be  what  God  has  an|K)inteil  as  the  condition 
of  salvation.  Concerning  which,  I  would  obser^'e,  that  in  such  a  manner  of 
speaking  of  men's  being  acceptecl,  because  they  arp  «inctTe,  and  do  as  well  as 
thrv  can,  there  is  evidently  a  supposition  of  some  virtue,  some  degrw  of  that 
which  is  truly  good ;  though  it  docs  not  go  so  far  as  were  to  be  wlshitl  For 
if  men  do  what  they  can,  unless  their  so  doing  be  from  some  gixxi  principle, 
dis|X)Nition,  or  exerdse  of  heart,  some  virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  W  ill ; 
their  so  doing  what  they  can,  is  in  some  respects  not  a  whit  better  than  if  they 
did  nothing     In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  more  positive  moral  goodness  in  • 
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man*s  doing  what  he  can,  than  in  a  windmill's  doin^  what  it  can ;  because  the 
action  does  no  more  proceed  from  virtue ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  such  sincerity 
of  endeavor,  or  doing  what  we  can,  that  should  render  it  any  more  a  proper  or 
fit  recommendation  to  positive  favor  and  acceptance,  or  the  condition  of  any 
reward  or  actual  benefit,  than  doing  nothing ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  alike  nothing,  as  to  any  true  moral  weight  or  value. 

Corol.  2.  Ueq^  also  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  that  appears  in  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things,  which  can  justly  lead  us  to  determine,  that  God 
will  certainly  give  the  necessary  means  of  salvation,  or  some  way  or  other  be- 
stow true  holiness  and  eternal  life  on  those  Heathen^  who  are  sincere  (in  the 
sense  above  explained)  in  their  endeavors  to  find  out  the  Will  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  please  him,  according  to  their  li^ht,  that  they  may  escape  his  future 
displeasure  and  wrath,  and  obtain  happmess  in  the  future  state  through  his 
favor. 


SECTION   VI. 


Liberty  of  InilitTorfncc.  not  only  not  ncccspnrv  to  Virtue,  but  utterly  inconRisten* 
with  it ;  ami  nil,  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Habits  or  hicliriaiions,  inconsistent  with 
Arminiun  Notions  of  Liberty  and  moral  Agency. 

To  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  Will,  as  ^rminians  talk  of,  to  be  requisite 
to  virtue  and  vice,  is  many  ways  contran*  to  common  sense. 

If  indilFcrenie  belongs  to  lilx»rty  of  Will,  as  jlrminians  suppose,  aiul  it  be 
essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  performed  in  a  state  of  liberty,  as  they 
also  suppose ;  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be 
performed  in  a  state  of  indifference ;  and  if  it  be  j)crformed  in  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence, then  doubtless  it  must  be  performed  in  the  time  of  indifference.  And  so 
it  will  follow,  that  in  order  to  the  virtuousness  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  in- 
different in  the  time  of  the  performance  of  that  act,  and  the  more  indifferent  and 
cold  the  heart  is  with  relation  to  the  act  which  is  i>erformed,  so  much  tlie  better ; 
because  tlie  act  is  perfonnetl  with  so  much  the  greater  liberty.  But  is  this 
a^eeable  to  the  light  of  nature  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  notions,  which  man- 
kind, in  all  ai^es,  have  of  virtue,  that  it  lies  in  that,  which  is  contrarj*  to  in- 
difference, even  in  the  tendency  and  inclination  of  the  heart  to  virtuous  action ; 
and  that  the  stronger  the  inclination,  and  so  the  further  from  indifference,  the 
more  virtuous  tlic  iicart,  and  so  much  more  praiseworthy  the  act  which  proceeds 
from  it  ? 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrar)'  to  what  has  been  before  demonstrated)  that 
there  may  be  an  act  of  Will  in  a  state  of  indifference;  for  instance,  this  act, 
viz.,  the  Will's  determining  to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  indifference,  and  give 
itself  a  pre|H>nderation  one  way,  then  it  would  fcUcw,  on  Arminian  principles, 
that  this  act  or  determination  of  the  Will  is  that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists, 
because  this  only  is  performed,  while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  indifference 
tnd  to  in  a  ftate  of  liberty  :  for  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its  eauiUb- 
rium,it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state;  and  tlierefore  all  tne  acts,  which  follow 
afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can  have  the  nature  neither  of  virtue  nor  vice. 
Or  if  the  thme,  which  the  Will  can  do,  wtiXt  vet  in  a  state  of  indifference,  and 
io  of  liberty,  be  only  to  turpend  acting,  and  determme  to  take  the  matter  into 
ooanderation,  thai  (his  determination  is  that  alone  whcrem  virtue  ooDBSts.  and 
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n&  proceeding  to  action  after  the  scale  is  turned  by  consideration.     So  that  it 

will  follow,  from  these  principles,  that  all  that  is  done  after  the  mind,  by  any 

means,  is  once  out  of  its  equiHbriura  and  already  posf  essed  by  an  inclination, 

and  arising  from  that  inclination,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice, 

nd  is  worthy  of  neither  blame  nor  praise.     But  how  plainly  contrary  is  this 

the  universal  sense  of  mankind,  and  to  the  notion  they  have  of  smcerely  vir- 

nus  actions  ?     Which  is,  that  they  are  actions,  which  proceed  from  a  heart 

//  disposed  and  inclined  ;  and  the  stronger^  and  the  more^ed  and  determine 

the  good  disposition  of  the  heart,  the  greater  the  sincerity  of  virtue,  and  so  the 

ore  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  it.     But  if  there  be  any  acts,  which  are  done 

a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  spring  immediately  from  perfect  indifference  and 

coldness  of  heart,  they  cannot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  disposition 

in  the  heart ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  common  sense,  have  no  sincere 

foodness  in  them,  having  no  virtue  of  heart  in  them.  To  have  a  virtuous 
eart,  is  to  have  a  heart  that  favors  virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one 
perfectly  cold  and  mdifferent  about  it 

And  besides,  the  actioas  that  are  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  or  that  arise 
immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot  be  virtuous,  because,  by  the  supposition, 
they  are  not  determined  by  any  preceding  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding 
choice,  then  choice  inten'enes  between  the  act  and  the  state  of  indifference ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  act's  arising  immediately  out  of  in- 
difference. But  those  acts,  which  are  not  determined  by  preceding  choice,  can- 
not be  virtuous  or  vicious  by  Arminian  principles,  because  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Will.  So  that  neither  one  way,  nor  the  other,  can  any  actions  be 
virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  Arminian  principles.  If  the  action  he  deter- 
mined by  a  preceding  act  of  choice,  it  cannot  be  vntuous ;  because  the  action  is 
not  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  nor  does  iimnediately  arise  from  such  a  state; 
and  so  is  not  doae  in  a  state  of  liberty.  If  the  action  be  not  dctermimd  by  a 
precedini^  act  of  choice,  tlien  it  cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  tlien  the  Will  is 
not  self-determined  in  it  So  that  it  is  made  certain,  that  neither  virtue  nor  vice 
can  ever  find  any  place  in  the  universe. 

Moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  performed  in  a 
state  of  indillerence,  under  a  notion  of  that  being  a  state  of  liberty,  is  contrary 
to  common  sense ;  as  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  indifference  itself,  in 
many  cases,  is  vicious,  and  so  to  a  high  degree.  As  if  when  I  sec  my  neigh- 
bor or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  the  highest  degree  merited  of  me,  in  ex- 
treme distress,  and  rea«iy  to  perish,  I  find  an  mdifference  in  my  heart  with  res- 
pect to  any  thing  proposed  to  be  done,  which  I  can  easily  do,  for  his  relief.  So 
if  it  should  be  proposed  to  me  to  blaspheme  God,  or  kill  my  father,  or  do  num- 
berless other  thin^,  which  might  be  mentioned,  the  being  mdifferent,  for  a  mo- 
ment, would  be  highly  vicious  and  vile. 

And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  to  suppose  this  liberty  of  indidcrence 

essential  to  virtue  and  vice,  destroys  the  great  difference  of  degrees  of  the 

oilt  o(  different  crimes,  and  takes  away  the  heinousness  of  the  most  flagitious, 

orrid  iniquities ;  such  as  adultery,  bestiality,  murder,  pegury,  blasphemy,  (tc. 

For,  accordinix  t^)  these  principles,  there  is  no  harm  at  all  m  haxing  the  mind  in 

a  state  of  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  these  crimes :  nay,  it  is  absolutely 

oecessaxy  in  order  to  any  virtue  in  avoid'mg  them,  or  vice  in  doing  them.    But 

for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifference  with  respect  to  them,  is  to  be  next 

door  to  doing  them :  it  is  then  infinitely  near  to  chooong,  and  so  committing 

the  fact :  for  equilibrium  is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  preponderation ;  and 

one,  even  the  least  degree  of  preponderation  (all  thinc^s  considered),  is  choice 
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And  not  only  so,  but  for  the  Will  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  \iitli 
respect  to  such  crimes,  is  for  the  mind  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  full  as 
likely  to  choose  them  as  to  refuse  them,  to  do  them  as  to  omit  them.  And  it 
our  minds  must  be  in  such  a  state,  wherein  it  is  as  near  to  choosing  as  refusing, 
and  wherein  it  must  of  necessity,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  be  as  likety 
to  commit  them,  as  to  refrain  trom  them  ;  where  is  the  exceeding  heinousness 
of  choosing  and  committing  them  ?  If  there  be  no  harm  in  often  being  in  such 
a  state,  wherein  the  probability  of  doing  and  forbearing  are  exactly  equal,  there 
being  an  equilibrium,  and  no  more  tendency  to  one  than  the  other  ;  then,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  such  a  contingence,  it  may  be  expected,  as 
an  inevitable  consc«quence  of  such  a  disposition  of  things,  that  we  should  choose 
them  as  often  as  reject  them  :  that  it  should  generally  so  fall  out  is  necessaiy, 
as  equality  in  the  effect  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  equal  tendency  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  state  of  things  from  which  the  effect  arises.  Why 
then  should  we  be  so  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  it  does  so  fall  out  ? 

It  is  many  ways  apparent,  that  the  .^nninian  scheme  of  libertj-  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  being  of  any  such  things  as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  ha- 
bits or  dispositions.  If  liberty  oi  indijfirmcc  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then 
there  can  be  no  virtue  in  any  habitual  inclinations  of  the  hoai1 ;  which  are  con- 
trarj'  to  indifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  ver}'  <Kst ruction  and  exclu- 
sion of  it.  They  suppose  nothing  can  Ik?  virtuous,  in  which  no  hlwrty  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  how  absurd  is  it  to  talk  of  exercising  indifference  under  bias  and 
prejK)nderation ! 

And  \i  Si'lf -determining  power  in  the  Will  be  necessarj*  to  moral  agency, 

E raise,  blame,  &c.,  then  nothing  done  l»y  the  Will  can  be  any  further  praise  or 
lameworthy,  than  so  far  as  the  Will  is  movi-d,  swayed  and  determined  by  itself, 
and  the  scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  ])ower  the  Will  has  over  itself  An(i  there* 
fore  the  Will  must  not  be  put  out  of  its  balance  already,  the  preponderation 
must  not  be  detennined  and  effecteti  befort  h;ind ;  and  so  the  self-determining  act 
anticipated.  Tlius  it  appears  another  way,  that  habitual  bias  is  inconsistent 
with  that  liberty,  which  Jirminians  suppose  to  be  necessaij'  to  virtue  or  vice ; 
and  so  it  follows,  that  habitual  bias  itself  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thine:  follows  from  their  doctrine  concerning  the  inconsistence  of 
neeessity  with  liberty,  )  inise,  dispraise,  &c.  None  will  deny,  that  bias  and  in- 
clination may  !x*  so  strong  as  to  be  invinci!)le,  and  leave  no  poj«;ibility  of  the 
Will's  determining  contrary  to  it ;  and  so  Ik?  attended  with  necessity.  This 
Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  Will  of  (ifn!.  Angels,  and  glorilled  Saints, 
with  respect  to  gcK)d ;  and  tlie  Will  of  Devils  with  resjicrt  to  evil.  Therefore 
if  necessity  be  inconsistent  with  lilxTty  ;  tlien,  when  fixed  inclination  is  to  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  it  utterly  excludes  all  virtue,  vice,  praise  or  blame.  And 
if  so,  then  the  nearer  habits  are  to  this  strength,  the  more  do  they  impede  lib- 
ert)',  anil  so  diminish  praise  and  blame.  If  veiy  strong  ha!)its  destroy  liberty, 
the  less  ones  j>roportionably  hinder  it,  according  to  their  degree  of  stren^rtL 
And  therefore  it  will  follow,  thjit  then  is  the  act  most  virtuous  or  vicious,  wnea 
performed  without  any  inclination  or  habitual  bias  at  all ;  because  it  is  theD 
perfonned  with  most  libert)-. 

Ever)*  prejx)ssessing,  fixed  bias  on  the  mind,  brincfs  a  degree  of  moral  ina- 
bility for  the  contrary ;  because  so  far  as  the  mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed, 
so  much  hinderance  is  there  of  the  contraiy.  And  therefore  if  moraJ  inability  be 
inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vit  e,  then,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  evil  disposition  of  heart,  or  habitual  depravity  of  io- 
diaation;  whether  covetousness,  pride,  malice,  cruelty,  or  whatever  else;  m 
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much  the  more  excusable  persons  are ;  so  much  the  less  have  their  evil  ace?  of 
this  kind  the  nature  of  vice.  And  on  the  contrary,  whatever  excellent  dispofd* 
tions  ^nd  inclinations  they  have,  so  much  are  they  the  less  virtuous. 

It  IS  evident  that  no  habitual  disposition  of  heart,  whether  it  be  to  a  greater 
or  less  det^ree,  can  be  in  any  degree  virtuous  or  vicious ;  or  the  actions  which 
proceed  from  them  at  ail  praise  or  blameworthy. — Because,  though  we  should 
suppose  the  habit  not  to  be  of  such  strength,  as  wholly  to  take  away  all  moral 
ability  and  self-detennining  power  ;  or  hinder  but  that,  although  the  act  be  part- 
ly from  bias,  yet  it  may  be  in  part  from  self-determination ;  yet  in  this  case,  all 
that  is  from  antecedent  bias  must  be  set  aside,  as  of  no  consideration ;  and  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  virtue  or  vice,  no  more  must  be  considered  than  what 
arises  from  self-determining  power,  without  any  influence  of  that  bias,  because 
liberty  is  exercised  in  no  more ;  so  that  all  that  is  the  exercise  of  habitual  in- 
clination, is  thrown  away,  as  not  belonging  to  the  morality  of  the  action.  By 
which  it  appears,  that  no  exercise  of  these  habits,  let  them  be  stronger  or 
weaker,  can  ever  have  any  thinij  of  the  nature  of  either  virtue  or  vice. 

Here  if  any  one  should  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  there  may 
be  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  in  habits  of  the  mind  ;  because  these  habits 
may  be  the  effects  of  those  acts,  wherein  the  mind  exercised  liberty  ;  that  how- 
ever the  forementioncd  reasons  will  prove  that  no  habits,  which  are  natural,  or 
that  are  born  or  creattMl  with  its  can  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious ;  yet  they  will 
not  prove  this  of  habits,  which  have  been  acquired  and  established  by  repeated 
free  acts. 

To  such  an  objector  I  would  say,  that  this  evasion  will  not  at  all  help  the 
matter.  For  if  freedom  of  Will  be  essential  to  the  very'  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice,  then  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  but  only  in  that  very  thing,  wherein  this 
liberty  is  exercised.  If  a  man  in  one  or  more  things,  that  he  does,  exer- 
cises liberty,  and  then  by  those  acts  is  broui^ht  into  such  circumstances,  that 
his  Liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a  long  series  of  aets  or  events  that  come  to 
pass  necessarily ;  those  consequent  acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  rewardabiC 
or  punishable;  but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  this  necessity ;  for  in 
them  alone  was  the  man  free.  The  following  effects,  that  are  necessary,  have 
no  more  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  than  health  or  sickness  of  body  have  pro- 
perly the  nature  (»!'  virtue  or  vice,  being  the  elTects  of  a  coir-^r  of  iVee  acts  of 
temperance  or  intemperance ;  or  than  the  good  qualities  of  a  clock  are  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  which  are  the  effects  of  free  acts  of  the  artificer  ;  or  the  good- 
ness and  sweetness  of  the  fniits  of  a  garden  are  moral  virtues,  bein«r  the 
effects  of  the  free  and  faithful  acts  of  the  gardener.  If  liberty  be  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  morality  of  actions  and  necessity  wl.^Uy  inconsistent  with 
it,  as  Anninians  greatly  insist ;  then  no  necessary  eifects  whatsoever,  let 
the  cause  be  ever  so  good  or  bad,  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  but  the  virtue  or 
rice  must  be  only  in  the  free  caiue.  Agreeably  to  this.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes, 
the  necessity  that  attends  the  good  and  evil  habits  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  and 
damned  in  hell,  which  are  the  consequence  of  their  free  acts  in  their  state  of 
probation,  are  not  rewardable  or  punishable. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  Anninians  concerning  lib- 
erty and  moral  atrency  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any 
such  habits  or  qualities  as  humility,  meekness,  patience,  mercy,  gratitude,  gen- 
erosity, heavenlv-iiiindedness ;  nothinsr  at  all  praiseworthy  in  loving  Christ 
ftbove  father  anJ  motlier,  wife  and  children,  or  our  own  lives ;  or  in  delight  in 
holiness,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  love  to  enemies,  univer- 
tal  benevolence  to  mankind :  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  aU 
Vou  IL  15 
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▼icious,  or  worthy  of  dispraise,  in  the  most  sordid^  Deastly,  malignant,  devilisF> 
dispositions;  in  bein^  un^ateful,  profane,  habitually  hating  G(3,  and  thingi 
sacred  and  holy ;  or  m  being  most  treacherous,  envious,  and  cruel  towards  mon. 
For  all  these  things  are  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  the  heart.  And  in 
short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  (fuality  of  mind  ;  no 
such  thing  as  inherent  virtue  and  holiness,  or  nee  and  sm  :  and  the  stronger 
those  habits  or  dispositions  are,  which  used  to  be  called  virtuous  and  vicious,  the 
further  they  are  from  being  so  indeed ;  the  more  violent  men's  lusts  are,  the 
more  fixed  their  pride,  envy,  ingratitude  and  maliciousness,  still  the  further  are 
they  from  being  blameworthy.  If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his  own  repeated 
acts,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  come  to  be  of  the  most  hellish  disposition,  des- 
perately mchned  to  treat  his  neighbors  with  injuriousness,  contempt  and 
maUgmty :  the  further  they  should  be  from  any  disposition  to  be  angry  with  him, 
or  in  the  least  to  blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  }>erson,  who 
is  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  strongly  inclining  him  to  the  most  amiable  actions, 
admirably  meek,  benevolent,  &c.,  so  much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  reward- 
able  or  commendable.  On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very  far 
from  being  praiseworthy  for  those  acts  of  holiness  and  kindness,  which  he 
performed,  these  propensities  being  strong  m  his  heart  And  above  all,  the 
mfinitely  holy  and  gracious  God  is  infinitely  remote  from  any  thing  commenda- 
ble, his  good  inclinations  being  infinitely  strong,  and  He,  tlierefore,  at  the 
utmost  possible  distance  from  being  at  liberty.  And  in  all  cases,  the  stronger 
the  inclinations  of  any  are  to  virtue,  and  the  more  they  love  it,  the  less  virtuous 
they  are ;  and  the  more  they  love  wicketlness,  the  less  vicioas. — Whether  these 
things  are  agreeable  to  Scripture,  let  ever)*  Christian,  and  eviry  man  who  has 
read  the  Bible,  judge :  and  whethor  they  are  agreeable  to  c<»njuon  sense,  let 
every  one  judge,  that  has  human  understanding  in  exercise. 

And,  if  we  pursue  these  principles,  we  shall  fmd'that  virtue  and  vice  arc 
wholly  excluded  out  of  the  world ;  and  that  tliere  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be 
any  such  thing  as  one  or  the  other ;  either  in  God,  angels,  or  nu  n.  No  pro- 
pensity, disposition  or  habit  can  be  virtuous  or  \icious,  as  has  been  sliown ; 
oecause  they,  so  far  as  thej'  take  place,  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  tJie 
foundation  of  all  moral  agenc}',  and  exclude  all  capacity  of  eitlier  virtue  or  vice. 
— And  if  habits  and  dispositions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  nor  vicious,  neither 
can  the  exercise  of  these  dispositions  be  so ;  for  the  exercise  of  bias  is  not  the 
exercise  of/ree  sel/'determinin^  Will,  and  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  liberty  in 
it  Consequently,  no  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  ui  lieinj;  well  or  ill  dis- 
posed, nor  in  acting  from  a  good  or  bad  dis(K)sition.  And  whether  this  bias  or 
disposition,  be  habitual  or  not,  if  it  exists  but  a  moment  before  the  act  of  Will, 
which  is  the  effect  of  it,  it  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  effect 
Or  if  there  be  no  previous  disposition  at  all,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  that 
determines  the  act,  then  it  is  not  choice  that  determines  it :  it  is  therefore  a 
contingence,  that  happens  to  the  man,  arising  from  nothing  in  h'un ;  and  is  ne- 
cessary, as  to  any  inclination  or  choice  of  his ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  maxe  liim 
either  the  better  or  worse,  any  more  than  a  tree  is  better  tlian  other  trees, 
because  it  oftener  happens  to  be  lit  upon  by  a  swan  or  nightingale  ;  or  a  r.'xJc 
more  vicious  than  other  rocks,  because  rattlesnakes  have  hapiM  netl  oftener  to 
crawl  over  it  So  that  there  is  no  virtue  nor  vice  in  good  or  bad  disponitions, 
cither  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  virtue  or  vice  in  actin(^  from  any  good  or 
bad  previous  inclination ;  nor  yet  any  virtue  or  vice,  in  actmg  wholly  without 
any  previous  ipclinatioo.    Where  then  shaU  we  find  room  for  \irtue  or  vioe  1 
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SECTION    VII. 


ArminiiQ  Notions  of  moral  Agency  inconsistent  with  all  influence  of  Motive  and  In- 
ducement, in  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Actions. 

A8  ^rminian  notions  of  that  libt'rty,  which  is  essential  to  virtue  or  vice, 
are  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  in  their  being  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous 
and  vicious  habits  and  dispositions ;  so  they  are  no  less  so  in  their  inconsistency 
with  all  influence  of  motives  in  moral  actions. 

It  is  equally  agauist  those  notions  of  liberty  of  Will,  whether  there  be, 

Srevious  to  the  act  of  choice,  a  preponderancy  of  the  inclination,  or  a  prepon- 
erancy  of  those  circumstances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  move  the  inclination. 
And,  indeed,  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing ;  to  say,  the  circumstances  of  the 
mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway  and  turn  its  inclination  one  way,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  the  inclination  of  the  mind,  as  under  such  circumstances,  tends 
that  way. 

Or  if  any  think  it  most  proper  to  say,  that  motives  do  alter  the  inclination, 
and  give  a  new  bias  to  the  mind,  it  wmII  not  alter  the  case,  as  to  the  present 
argument.  For  if  motives  operate  by  giving  the  mind  an  inclination,  then  they 
operate  by  destroying  the  mmd's  indifference,  and  lajing  it  under  a  bias.  But 
to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  Arminian  freedom  :  it  is  not  to  leave  the  Will  to  its 
own  self-determination,  but  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  something 
extrinsic,  which  operates  upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it,  previous  to  its  own 
determination.  So  that  what  is  done  from  motive,  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or 
vicious.  And  besides,  if  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives,  those  mo- 
tives are  tlie  causes  of  those  acts  of  the  Will ;  whicli  makes  the  acts  of  tJie  Will 
necessar}' ;  as  effects  necessarily  follow  the  efficiency  of  the  cause.  And  if  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  motive  causes  the  volition,  then  the  influence  of  the 
motive  determines  volition,  and  volition  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so  is  not 
free,  in  the  sense  oi  Arminians  (as  has  been  largely  shown  already),  and  con- 
sequently can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

The  supposition,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  as  an  insufficient 
evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  manner,  impertinently  alleged  in  this 
case ;  namely,  the  supposition  that  liberty  consists  in  a  power  of  suspending 
action  for  the  present,  in  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  should  be  said,  tliough  it 
be  true,  that  the  Will  is  under  a  necessity  of  finally  following  the  strongest 
motive ;  yet  it  may,  for  the  present,  forbear  to  act  upon  the  motive  presented, 
till  there  has  been  opportunity  thoroughly  to  consider  it,  and  compare  its  real 
weieht  with  the  merit  of  other  motives.     I  answer  as  follows : 

Here  aj^ain,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  detennining  thus  to  suspend  and 
consider,  be  that  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  alone  liberty'  is  exercised,  then  in  this 
all  virtue  and  vice  must  consist;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  consideration,  and 
are  the  eflects  of  it,  being  necessary,  are  no  more  virtuous  or  vicious  than  some 
good  or  bad  events,  wliich  happen  when  men  are  fast  asleep,  and  are  tlie  con- 
sequences of  what  they  did  when  they  were  awake.  Thereifore,  I  would  here 
observe  two  things : 

L  To  suppose,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  ease,  ooossts  in  determining^ 
whether  to  take  time  for  consideration  or  not,  is  not  agreeable  to  common  sense. 
For,  according  to  such  a  supposition,  the  most  horrid  crimes^  adultery,  murder 
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sodomy,  blasphemy,  kc ,  do  not  at  all  consist  in  the  horrid  nature  of  the  thmgi 
themselves,  but  only  in  the  n^lect  of  thorough  consideration  before  thev  \\ei% 
perpetrated,  which  brings  their  viciousness  to  a  small  matter,  and  makes  all 
crimes  equal.  If  it  be  said,  that  neglect  of  consideration,  when  such  heinous 
evils  are  proposed  to  choice,  is  worse  than  in  other  cases :  I  answer,  this  is 
inconsistent,  as  it  supposes  the  very  thing  to  be,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is 
supposed  not  to  be ;  it  supposes  all  moral  evil,  all  viciousness  and  heinousness. 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  want  of  consideration.  It  supposes  some  crimes 
in  themselves,  in  their  oum  Jtature,  to  be  more  heinous  than  others,  antecedent  to 
consideration  or  inconsideration,  which  lays  the  person  under  a  previous  obliga- 
tion to  consider  in  some  cases  more  than  others. 

2.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  virtue  and  ^ice,  in  every  case,  consisted  only  in  the 
act  of  the  Will,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not 
alter  the  case  in  the  least,  as  to  the  present  argument.  For  still  in  this  act  of  the 
Will  on  this  determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  motive,  and  necessarily  follows 
the  strongest  motive ;  and  so  is  necessai}',  even  in  that  act  wherein  alone  it  is 
either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  concerning  the  inconsistence  of  ^rminian 
notions  of  moral  agency  with  the  influence  of  motives. — I  suppose  none  will 
deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  motives  to  be  set  before  the  mind  so  powerful,  and 
exhibited  in  so  strone  a  light,  and  under  so  advantageous  circumstances,  as  to  be 
mvincible ;  and  such  as  tlie  mind  cannot  but  yield  to.  In  this  case,  ^rmimans 
will  doubtless  say,  liberty  is  destroyed.  And  if  so,  then  if  motives  are  exhibited 
with  half  so  much  power,  they  hinder  liberty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and 
go  half-way  towards  destroying  it.  If  a  thousdud  degrees  of  motive  aLoli>li  all 
Bberty,  then  five  hundred  take  it  half  away.  If  one  degree  of  the  influence  of 
motive  does  not  at  all  infringe  or  diminish  liberty,  then  no  more  do  two  decrees; 
for  nothing  doubled,  is  still  nothinjj.  And  if  two  degrees  tlo  not  tliniinisli  tlie 
Will's  liberty,  no  more  do  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  six  thousand.  For  nothing 
multiplied  ever  so  much,  comes  to  but  nothinnr.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  motive  or  moral  sua»on,  that  is  at  atl  opposite  to  liberty,  t^ien  the 
greatest  degree  of  it  cannot  hurt  liberty.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  that  is  against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts  it  in  some 
degree ;  and  consequently  hurts  and  diminishes  virtue.  If  invincible  motives^ 
to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  all  the  freedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all 
the  virtue  of  it ;  then  the  more  forcible  the  motives  are,  so  much  the  worse,  so 
much  the  less  virtue ;  and  the  weaker  the  motives  are,  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  virtue  y  dnd  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agreeable  to  common 
&ense.  If  it  should  be  allowed,  that  there  are  some  instances  wherein  the  soul 
chooses  without  any  motive,  what  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  I  am 
sure,  there  is  no  prudence  or  wisdom  in  it  Such  a  choice  is  made  for  no  good 
end ;  for  it  is  for  no  end  at  all.  If  it  were  for  any  end,  the  view  of  the  end 
would  be  tlie  motive  exciting  to  the  act ;  and  if  the  act  be  for  no  good  end,  and 
80  from  no  good  aim,  then  there  is  no  good  intention  in  it ;  and,  therelbre, 
according  to  all  our  natural  notions  of  virtue,  no  more  virtue  in  it  than  in  the 
motion  of  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind  without  any  aim 
or  end  in  the  tiling  moved,  and  which  knows  not  whither^  nor  why  and  where- 
fore, it  is  moved. 

Cord.  1.  By  these  things  it  appears,  that  the  argument  against  the  Calrtn^ 
tdSf  taken  from  the  use  of  counsels,  exhortations,  m\itations,  expostulations. 
tuc,  so  much  insisted  on  b}'  JirminianSy  is  truly  against  themselves.    For  these 
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Ihings  can  operate  no  other  way  to  any  good  effect,  than  as  in  them  is  exhibited 
motive  and  inducement,  tendinc;  to  excite  and  determine  the  acts  of  the  WilL 
But  it  follows,  on  their  principles,  that  the  acts  of  Will  excited  by  such  causes, 
cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  so  far  as  they  are  from  these,  they  are  not  from 
(he  Will's  self-determining  power.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  while  to  oifer  any  arguments  to  persuade  men  to  any  virtuous  volition  or 
voluntary  action  ;  it  is  in  vain  to  set  before  them  the  wisdom  and  amiableness 
of  ways  of  virtue,  or  the  odiousness  and  folly  of  ways  of  vice.  This  notion  of 
liberty  an«I  moral  agency  frustrates  all  endcavoi-s  to  draw  men  to  virtue  by 
instruction  or  pei^suasion,  precept  or  example :  for  though  these  things  may 
induce  men  to  what  is  materially  virtuous,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  take  away 
the  form  of  virtue,  because  they  destroy  liberty ;  as  they,  by  their  own  power, 
put  the  Will  out  of  its  equihbrium,  determine  and  turn  the  scale,  and  take  the 
work  oi  self-determining  power  out  of  its  hands.  And  the  clearer  tlie  instruc- 
tions are  that  are  given,  the  more  powerful  the  arguments  that  are  used,  and 
the  more  moving  the  persuasions  or  examples,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
frustrate  their  own  design  ;  because  they  have  so  much  the  greater  tendency  to 
put  the  Will  out  of  its  balance,  to  hinder  its  freedom  of  self-determination ;  and 
so  to  exclude  the  very  form  oi  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  whatsoever  is  praise- 
worthy. 

So  it  clearly  follows,  from  these  principles,  that  God  has  no  hand  in  any 
man's  virtue,  nor  does  at  all  promote  it,  either  by  a  physical  or  moral  influence; 
that  none  of  the  moral  methods  lie  uses  with  men  to  promote  virtue  in  the 
world,  have  tendency  to  tlie  attainment  of  that  end ;  that  all  the  instructions, 
which  he  has  triven  to  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  by 
propliels,  aposili-s,  or  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ;  that  all  his  counsels,  invitaticms, 
promises,  thrcatoninijs,  warnings  and  expostulations;  that  all  ine;uis  he  has 
Uaed  with  men,  in  ordinances,  or  providences ;  yea,  all  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  have  liad  no  tendency  to  excilc  any  o;jf  virtuous  act 
of  the  mind,  or  to  promote  any  thing  morally  goo<i  or  commendable,  in  any 
respect  For  there  is  no  way  ihat  these  or  any  other  means  can  promote  virtue, 
but  one  of  these  three.  Either  (1,)  by  a  physical  operation  on  the  heart  But 
all  elfects  tliat  are  wrouglit  in  men  this  way,  have  no  virtue  in  them,  by  the 
conciirrlnij  voire  of  all  .irminitns.  Or,  (2,)  morally,  by  exhibiting  motives  to 
the  und-ji>tandin'^,  to  excite  good  acts  in  the  Will.  But  it  has  bt.*en  demon- 
strated, that  volitions,  which  are  excited  by  motives,  are  necessaiy,  and  not 
excited  by  a  self-moving  power ;  and  therefore,  by  their  principles,  tliere  is  no 
virtue  in  them.  Or,  (3,)  by  merely  giving  the  Will  an  opjKjrlunity  to  deter- 
mine itself  concerning  the  objects  pro{K>se<l,  either  to  choose  or  reject,  by  its 
own  uncaused,  unmoved,  uninhueiiced  self-determination.  And  if  this  be  all, 
then  all  those  means  do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice :  for  they  do 
nothing  but  give  the  Will  opportunity  to  determine  itself  either  tcay,  cither 
to  pood  or  bad,  without  laying  it  under  any  bias  to  either :  and  so  there  if 
really  as  much  of  an  opportunity  given  to  determine  in  favor  of  evil,  as  of 
good. 

Thus  that  horriil  blasphemoip  consequence  will  certainly  follow  from  the 
Arminian  doctrine,  which  they  charge  on  others ;  namely,  that  Go<l  acts  an 
inconsistent  part  in  using  so  many  counsels,  warnings,  invitations,  entreaties,  &c. 
with  sinners,  to  induce  them  to  forsake  sin  and  turn  to  the  ways  of  virtue :  and 
that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  follow,  from  their  doctrine,  tliat 
God  does  these  things  when  he  knows,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no 
manner  of  tendency  to  promote  the  ei'ect  he  seems  to  aim  at;  yea,  knows  that 
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if  they  have  any  influence,  this  very  influence  will  be  inconsistent  with  such  ai  ef- 
fect, and  will  prevent  it.  But  what  an  imputation  of  insinceiity  would  this 
fix  on  Him,  who  is  infinitely  holy  and  true ! — So  that  theirs  is  the  doctrine, 
which,  if  pureued  in  its  consequences,  does  horribly  reflect  on  the  Most  High, 
and  fix  on  Him  the  charge  of  hypocrisy ;  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  ; 
according  to  their  frequent,  and  vehement  exclamations  and  invectives. 

Corol.  2,  From  what  has  been  observed  in  this  section,  it  again  appears^ 
that  Jirminian  principles  and  notions,  when  fairly  examined  and  pursued  in 
their  demonstrable  consequences,  do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world, 
and  make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing,  in  any  case ; 
or  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceived  of.  For,  by  these  principles,  the 
very  notion  of  virtue  or  vice  implies  absurdity  and  contradiction. — For  it  is 
absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of  mind 
without  any  good  intention  or  aim ;  and,  by  their  principles,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
a  virtuous  act  with  a  good  intention  or  aim ;  for  to  act  for  an  end,  is  to  act  from  a 
motive.  So  that  if  we  rely  on  these  principles,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act 
with  a  good  design  and  end  ;  and  it  is  self-evitlent,  there  can  be  none  without : 
consequently  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act  at  all 

C(yroL  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  ^rminian  notions  of  moral  agency,  and  the 
being  of  a  faculty  of  AVill,  cannot  consist  together ;  and  that  it  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  either  a  virtuous  or  vicious  act  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  Will; 
no  Will  can  be  at  all  concerned  in  it.  For  that  act  which  is  performed  without 
inclination,  without  niotivt-,  without  end,  must  be  performed  without  any  con- 
cern of  the  Will.  To  suppose  an  mi  of  the  Will  without  these,  impUes  a 
contradiction.  If  the  soul  in  its  iict  h:\^  nn  niotive  or  end  ;  then,  in  that  act  (as 
was  obsened  before)  it  seeks  iiotlsuiii,  irocs  alter  noiliing,  exerts  no  inclination 
to  any  thing;  <ind  this  implies,  that  in  that  aet  it  desires  nothing,  and  chooses 
nothing;  so  that  there  is  no  aet  ol'elioiee  in  the  case  :  and  that  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  there  is  no  act  of  Will  in  the  ease.  Which  ver)*  effectually  shuts  all 
vicious  and  %-irtuoas  acts  out  of  the  universe ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  this, 
there  can  be  no  %ncious  or  virtuous  act  wherein  the  Will  is  concerned ;  and  ac- 
conlin^  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  the 
principles  of  Jirminians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  or  vicious  act 
wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerned.  And  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  anj 
virtuous  or  vicious  acts  at  all. 

Cord.  4.  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  beings  are  influenced 
by  either  previous  inclination  or  motive,  another  strange  thing  will  follow;  and 
this  is,  that  God  not  only  cannot  foreknow  any  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his 
creatures,  but  he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable  guess  concerning 
them.  For  all  conjecture,  in  things  of  this  nature,  must  depend  on  some  dis- 
cerning or  apprehension  c '  these  two  thin^  previottf  disposition  and  motive^ 
which,  as  has  been  observetv  Jirminian  notions  of  moral  a£renc>\  in  their  real 
onosequeocs^  altogether  exclude. 
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PART  IV. 

ITHEREIN  THE  CHIEI  GROUNDS  OF  THE  REASONINGS  OF  ARMINIAl^«  i£i  SfStr  m*  «  i*ND 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  FOREMENTIONED  NOTIONS  OF  LIBERTY,  teOBaL  aOEiVCT,  o/C., 
AND   AGAINST  THE  OPPOSITE  DOCTRINE,  ARE  CONSIDERED. 


SECTION    I. 


The  Esftence  of  the  Virtue  and  Vice  of  Dispositions  of  the  Hearr,  and  Ac^s  of  the  Wil- 
lies not  in  their  Cause,  but  tlieir  Nature. 

One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  broaght  to  establish  the 
forenientioned  notions  of  liberty,  virtue,  vice,  &.C.,  is  a  supposition,  that  the  "vir- 
tuousness  of  the  disix)sitions,  or  acts  of  the  Will,  consists,  not  in  the  nature  ot 
thi^e  dispositions  or  acts,  but  wholly  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  them  :  so  that  if  the 
disposition  of  the  mind,  or  act  of  the  Will,  be  ever  so  good,  yet  if  the  cause  of 
thf  disposition  or  act  be  not  our  virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy 
in  it ;  and,  on  the  contrarj',  if  the  Will,  in  its  inclination  or  acts,  be  ever  so 
bad,  yet,  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our  vice  or  fault,  there  is  nothing 
vicious  or  blamewoiihy  in  it.  Hence  their  grand  objection  and  pretendcS 
diinoiist ration,  or  self-evidence,  against  any  virtue  ancl  oommendableness,  or 
vicr  and  Maineworthint-ss,  of  those  habits  or  acts  of  the  \Vill,  which  are  not 
from  sonu-  virtuous  or  vicious  detennination  of  the  Will  itself. 

Now  if  tliis  matter  Ix?  well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be  altogether  a  mis- 
take, }ea,  a  gross  alisurdity  ;  and  that  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  be  any 
such  thinirs  ;ls  a  virtuous  or  vicious  disposition,  or  volition  of  mind,  the  virtuous- 
ness  or  viciousncss  of  them  consists,  not  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  these  things, 
but  in  the  nature  of  them. 

If  the  essence  of  virluousncss  or  commendableness,  pnd  of  ricioasness  or 
fault,  dries  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  or  acts  of  mind,  which  are 
8<iid  to  Ik?  our  virtue  or  our  fauh,  but  in  their  cause,  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no- 
where at  all.  Thus  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  vicious  act  of  Will  lies  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  act,  but  the  cause ;  so  that  its  l)eing  of  a  bad  nature  will  not  make 
it  at  all  our  fault,  imless  it  arises  from  some  faulty  determination  of  ours,  as 
its  rausi',  or  Miiuethinir  in  us  that  is  our  fault :  then,  for  the  same  reason  neither 
can  the  vic-iousness  of  tliat  cause  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  in  its 
caiLse:  tliat  evil  detennination  of  ours  is  not  our  fault,  merely  because  it  is  of 
a  bad  nature,  unless  it  arises  from  some  cause  in  us  that  is  our  fault.  And  when 
we  are  come  to  this  higher  cause,  still  the  reason  of  the  thing  holds  good  ; 
though  tills  cause  be  of  a  bad  nature,  yet  we  are  not  at  all  to  blame  on  that  ac- 
count, unless  it  arises  from  something  faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blameworthiness 
lie  in  the  nature  of  this  cause,  but  in  the  cause  of  that.  And  thus  we  must 
drive  faultincss  back  from  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  caase  to  a  hi'jrher,  i;i  infini^ 
turn :  and  that  is  thoroughly  to  banish  it  from  the  world,  and  to  allow  ii  no 
poaabilhy  of  existence  an}  where  in  the  universality  of  thing&.  On  these  prin- 
dples,  vice,  or  moral  evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thinp:  that  is  an  effect ;  beoiuse 
jauU  does  not  consist  in  the  nature  of  thin^  out  in  their  cause ;  as  well  as  be- 
caoie  effects  are  necessary,  being  unavoidably  connected  with  their  cause  * 
Jierefore  the  cause  only  is  t9  blame.    And  so  it  follov^-s,  that  faultiness  can  Uc 
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only  in  that  cause,  which  Ik  a  cause  only,  and  no  effect  oi  any  thin^.  Nor  yet 
ean  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thin^  itseli ;  not  in  its 
being  from  any  determination  of  ours,  nor  any  thing  faulty  in  us  which  is  the 
cause,  nor  indeed  from  any  cause  at  all ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  no  effect, 
and  has  no  cause.  And  thus,  he  that  will  maintain,  it  is  not  the  nature  of  habit<) 
or  acts  of  Will  that  makes  them  virtuous  or  faulty,  but  the  cause,  must  immedi- 
ately run  himself  out  of  his  own  assertion ;  and  in  maintaining  it,  will  insensibly 
contradict  and  deny  it 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  ncious  and  faulty,  not  from  their  nature,  oi 
from  any  thing  inherent  in  them,  but  because  they  are  from  a  bad  cause,  it  must 
be  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  and  so  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
cause  :  a  bad  effect  in  the  Will  must  be  bad^  because  the  cause  isbady  or  of  an 
evil  nature,  or  has  badness  as  a  quality  inherent  in  it :  and  a  goocf  effect  in  the 
Will  must  be  good,  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  or  its  being  of  a  good 
kind  and  nature.  And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the  very  supposition  of  fault  and 
praise  lying  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  the  cause,  contradicts  itself,  and 
does  at  least  resolve  the  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  nature  of  tilings,  and 
supposes  it  originally  to  consist  in  that. — And  if  a  caviller  has  a  mind  to  run 
from  the  absurdity,  by  saying,  "  No,  the  fault  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  cause,  lies 
not  in  this,  that  the  cause  itself  is  of  an  evil  nature,  but  that  the  cause  is  evil  in 
that  sense,  that  it  is  from  another  bad  cause."  Still  the  absurdity  will  follow 
him  ;  for,  if  so,  then  the  cause  before  charged  is  at  once  acquitted,  and  all  the 
blame  must  be  laid  to  the  higher  cause,  and  must  consist  in  tliat's  being  evil  or 
0/  an  evil  nature.  So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  thing 
bl;»me\vorthy,  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  tlie  caui^e.  And  if  any  is  so 
foolish  as  to  go  higher  still,  and  ascend  from  step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that, 
which  is  the  nret  cause  concerned  in  the  whole  affair,  an<i  will  say,  all  the  blame 
lies  in  that ;  then,  at  last,  he  must  be  forceil  to  own,  that  the  faultiness  of  the 
thing,  which  he  supposes  alone  blameworthy,  lies  wholly  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  not  in  the  original  or  cause  of  it ;  for  the  supposition  is  that  it  has 
no  original,  it  is  determined  by  no  act  of  ours,  is  caused  by  nothing  faulty  in  us, 
being  alisolutely  without  any  cause.  And  so  the  race  is  at  an  end,  but  the  evader 
is  taken  in  his  flight 

It  is  a^^reeable  to  the  natural  notions  of  msmkind,  that  moral  evil,  with  its 
desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its  other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deforniUy  in  the  nature  of  certain  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  acts  ot 
the  Will ;  and  not  in  the  deformity  oi  something  c/^e,  diverse  from  the  vcrj*  thing 
* tself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  it  Which  would 
oe  absurd,  because  that  would  be  to  suppose  a  thing,  that  is  innocent  and  not 
*vil,  is  truly  evil  and  faulty,  because  another  thing  is  evil.  It  implies  a  contra- 
liction  ;  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  very  tiling,  which  is  morallv  evil  and 
Nameworthy,  is  innocent  and  not  blameworthy  ;  but  that  something  else,  which 
.s  its  cause,  is  only  to  blame.  To  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  \&  vicious,  but  in  its  cause,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist 
in  vice,  but  in  that  which  produces  it 

It  is  true,  a  cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  being  the  cause  of  vice :  it  may  tK 
wickedness  in  the  cause,  that  it  produces  wickininess.  But  it  would  imply  a 
contradiction,  tu  suppose  that  these  two  are  the  same  individual  wickedness.  The 
wicked  act  of  the  cause  m  producing  wickednesss,  is  one  wickedness  ;  and  the 
wickalncss  produced,  if  there  be  any  produced,  is  anotlier.  And  therefore,  tlie 
wickedness  of  the  latter  loes  r<ot  lie  in  the  fonner,  but  is  distinct  from  it ;  aac" 
the  wickedness  of  both  lies  in  the  evU  nature  of  the  things,  which  are  ^ickeil 
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The  thing,  which  makes  sm  hateful,  is  tliat  by  which  it  deserves  punishment ; 
which  is  but  the  expression  of  hatred.  And  that,  which  renders  virtue  lovely, 
Is  the  same  with  that,  on  the  account  of  which,  it  is  fit  to  receive  praise  and  re» 
ward ;  which  are  but  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  love.  But  that  which  makes 
vice  hateful,  is  its  hateful  nature  ;  and  that  which  rendei^  virtue  lovely,  is  its 
amiable  nature.  It  is  a  certain  beauty  or  deformity  that  is  irUierent  in  that  good 
or  evil  Will,  which  is  the  soul  of  virtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  occasion  of  it) 
which  is  their  worthiness  of  esteem  or  disesteem,  praise  or  dispraise,  according  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  If  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  rise  of  a  hate- 
ful disposition  or  act  of  Will,  be  also  hateful ;  suppose  another  antecedent  evil 
Will ;  that  is  entirely  another  sin,  and  deserves  punishment  by  itself,  under  a 
distinct  consideration.  There  is  worthiness  of  dispraise  in  the  nature  of  an  evil 
volition,  and  not  wholly  in  .some  foregoing  act,  which  is  its  cause  ;  otherwise 
the  evil  volition,  which  is  tlie  effect,  is  no  moral  evil,  any  more  than  sickness,  or 
some  other  natural  calamity,  which  arises  from  a  cause  morally  evil. 

Thus,  for  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  of  dispraise,  according 
to  common  sense ;  not  because  something  as  bad,  or  woi^e  than  ingratitude,  was 
the  cause  that  produced  it ;  but  because  it  is  hateful  in  itself,  by  its  own  inherent 
deformity.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable,  and  worthy  of  praise,  not  merely 
because  something  eke  went  before  this  love  of  virtue  in  our  mmds,  which  caused 
it  to  take  place  there  ;  for  instance,  our  own  choice  ;  we  choose  to  love  viilue, 
and,  by  some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into  the  love  of  it ;  but  because 
of  tlie  amiableness  and  condecency  of  such  a  disposition  and  inchnation  of  heart. 
If  that  was  the  case,  that  we  did  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  produced  that  love 
in  ourselves,  this  choice  itself  couhl  be  no  otherwise  amiable  or  praiseworthy, 
than  as  love  to  virtue,  or  some  other  amiable  inclination,  wiis  exercised  and  im- 
plied in  it.  If  that  choice  was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account  ofsonu* 
amiable  quality  in  the  nature  of  the  choice.  If  we  chose  to  love  virtue,  not  in 
Kjve  to  virtue,  or  any  thiriir  that  wiis  goo*!,  and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  di>|)()- 
sition  in  the  choice,  the  choice  itself  was  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise, 
according  to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a  good  nature. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something  said  by  an  author, 
that  has  lately  made  a  mighty  noise  in  America.  '^  A  necessar}*  holiness  (says 
he*)  is  no  holiness.  Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  bccaase  lie  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  btfore  he  could  be  righteous. 
And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must  be  createil,  yea,  must  exercise  thought  and 
reflection,  bt»fore  he  was  righteous."  There  Is  muih  more  to  the  same  ellicl  in 
that  place,  and  also  in  p.  437,  438,  439,  440.  If  these  things  are  so,  it  will 
certainly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be  righteous  Is  no  righteous  choice ; 
tliere  is  no  righteoasness  or  holiness  in  it ;  because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous 
goes  before  it  For  he  plainly  speaks  of  choosing  to  he  righteous^  as  what  must 
go  before  righteousness :  and  that  which  follows  the  choice,  being  the  effect  of 
the  choice,  cannot  lie  righteoasness  or  holiness :  for  an  effect  is  a  thing  neci-ssar}', 
and  canr.ot  prevent  the  influence  or  efficacy  of  its  cause  ;  and  therefore  is  un- 
avoidably dependent  upon  the  caase  :  and  he  says,  a  necessary  holimss  is  no 
^udiness.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of  righteousness  be  righteousness  or  holi- 
ness, nor  can  any  thing  that  is  consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be 
righteousness  or  holiness ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without  choice,  be  righteous- 
ness or  holiness.  So  tliat  bv  his  scheme,  all  righteousness  and  holiness  is  at  once 
diut  out  of  the  woild,  and  no  door  left  open,  ijjr  which  it  can  ever  possibly  enter 
into  the  world. 

•  Scrip.  Due.  of  Origm^  Sim        IM),  ad  Edit. 
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I  suppose,  the  way  that  men  came  to  entertam  this  absurd,  inconsistent 
notion,  with  respect  to  internal  inclinations  and  volitions  themselyes  (or  notions 
that  imply  it),  viz.,  that  the  essence  of  their  moral  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their 
nature,  but  their  cause  ;  was,  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  it  is  so  with  respect  to  all  outward  actions,  and  sensible  motions  of 
the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  them  does  not  he  at  all  in  the  motions 
themselves ;  which,  taken  oy  themselves,  are  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and 
the  essence  of  all  the  moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them,  lies  in  tliose  inter- 
nal  dispositions  and  volitions,  which  are  the  cause  of  them.  Now,  being  always 
used  to  determine  this,  without  hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  actions ; 
which  are  the  things,  that  in  the  common  use  of  lan^age  are  signified  by  such 
phrases  as  men's  actions^  or  their  doings  ;  hence,  when  thej'  came  to  speak  of 
volitions,  and  internal  exercises  of  their  inclinations,  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion of  their  actions^  or  what  they  do^  they  unwarily  determined  the  case  must  also 
be  the  same  with  these,  as  with  external  actions ;  not  considering  the  vast 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

If  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  why  is  it  not  neceiJsary  that  the  cause  should 
be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  thing  be  worthy  of  blame  or 
praise  ?  Is  it  am*eeable  to  reason  and  conmion  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  be 
praised  or  blamed  for  that,  which  he  is  not  the  cause  or  author  of,  and  has  no 
hand  in  ? 

I  answer,  such  phrases  as  being  the  cause^  being  the  authofy  having  a  hand^ 
and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.*  They  are  most  vulgarly  understood  for  being  the 
designing,  voluntary  cause,  or  cause  by  antecedent  choice ;  and  it  is  most  cer- 
tain tliat  men  are  not,  in  this  sense,  the  causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act  of  their 
Wills,  in  any  case  ;  as  certain  as  any  thing  is,  or  ever  can  be ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  nor  a  thing  of  the  sanic  kind 
before  the  first  thing  of  that  kind  ;  and  so  no  choice  before  the  first  choice.  As 
the  phrase,  being  the  author,  may  be  understood,  not  of  being  the  producer  by  an 
intecedent  act  of  Will ;  but  as  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  act 
of  Will  itself,  by  his  being  the  immediate  agent,  or  the  bein^  that  is  acting, 
or  in  exercise  m  that  act  ;  if  the  phrase  of  beitig  the  author ,  is  used  to  signijfy 
this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires  men*s  being  the  authors  of  their  own 
acts  of  Will,  in  order  to  their  being  esteemed  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  on 
account  of  them.  And  common  sense  teaches,  that  they  must  be  the  authors  of 
external  actions,  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their  being  the  causes  of  them  by 
an  act  of  Will  or  choice,  in  order  to  their  being  justly  blamed  or  praised  ;  but 
it  teaches  no  such  thing  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves.  But 
this  may  appear  more  manifest  by  the  things  which  will  be  obser\'ed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section. 


SECTION    II. 


The  Falseness  and  Inconsistence  of  that  metaphysical  Notion  of  Acfion  and  Agency, 
which  seems  to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  Defeocien  of  the  Arminian  Doctrioe 
cooeerniog  Liberlji  moral  Agency,  dcrC. 

One  thing  that  is  made  rery  much  a  ground  of  argument  and  supposed 
demonstration  by  ArminianSy  in  defence  of  the  forementioned  principles,  concem- 
in(;  mora!  agency,  virtue,  vice,  &c.,  is  their  metaphysical  notion  of  agency  and 
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action.  They  say,  unless  the  soul  has  a  self-determining  po\yer,  it  has  no  jwwer 
of  action  ;  if  its  volitions  be  not  caused  by  itself,  but  are  excited  and  determiner^ 
by  some  extrinsic  cause,  they  cannot  be  the  soul's  own  acts ;  and  that  the  scul 
cannot  be  active,  but  mas*  be  wholly  passive,  in  those  effects  which  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  necessarily,  and  hot  from  its  own  free  determination. 

Mr  Chubb  laj-s^Le  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  liberty,  and  of  his  arguments 
to  support  it,  very  much  in  this  position,  that  man  is  an  agent,  and  capable  ot 
action.  Which  doubtless  is  true ;  but  self-determination  belongs  to  his  notion  of 
action,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  it  Whence  he  infers,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  m  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time ;  and  that 
nothing,  that  is  an  action,  can  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of  another  ;  and  he 
insists,  that  a  necessary  agent,  or  an  agent  that  is  necessarily  determined  to  act, 
is  a  plain  contradiction. 

But  those  are  a  precarious  sort  of  demonstrations,  which  men  build  on  the 
meaning  that  they  arbitrarily  affix  to  a  word  ;  especially  when  that  meaning  is 
abstnt<5e,  inconsistent,  and  entirely  diverse  from  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in 
common  speech. 

That  the  meaning  of  the  word  action,  as  Mr.  Chubb  and  many  others  use  it, 
is  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconsistent.  Is  manifest,  because  it  belongs  to  their 
notion  of  an  action,  that  it  is  something  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passiveness ; 
that  is  (according  to  their  sense  of  passiveness),  it  is  under  the  power,  influence 
or  action  of  no  cause.  And  this  implies,  that  action  has  no  cause,  and  is  nc 
effect ;  for  to  be  an  effect  implies  passivene?«,  or  tbe  beinij  subject  to  the  power 
and  action  of  its  cause.  And  yet  they  hold,  tliat  the  mind's  action  is  the  effect 
of  its  own  determination,  yea,  the  mind's  fni»  ami  voluntary'  dctenninatinn ; 
which  is  the  same  with  free  choice.  So  that  a<-tion  is  t!ie  etfrrt  of  sf)m<»lliing 
preceilin<r,  even  a  preceding  act  of  choice ;  and  cons^tiuently,  in  this  rfftct  the 
mind  is  passive,  subject  to  the  power  and  a«tion  of  the  prece<!ing  cause,  wliich 
is  the  foregoing  choice,  and  therefore  caimot  lie  active.  So  that  here  we 
have  this  contradiction,  that  action  is  always  the  efft»ct  of  foregoing  choice ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  action ;  because  it  Is  passive  to  the  power  of  that 
preceding  causal  choice;  and  the  mind  cannot  be  active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thinu:,  at  the  same  time.  A*xain,  thev  say,  necessity  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  action,  and  a  necessan*  artion  is  a  contradiction ;  and  so 
their  notion  of  action  implies  contingence,  an<l  excludes  all  necessity.  And 
therefore,  their  notion  of  action  implies,  that  it  has  no  necessarj*  dependence  or 
connection  with  any  thing  foregoing  ;  for  such  a  dependence  or  coimection  ex- 
cludes continc^ence,  and  implies  necessity.  And  yet  their  notion  of  action  implies 
necessity,  and  supposes  that  it  is  necessar>\  and  cannot  be  contingent.  For 
they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  called  action,  must  be  detennined  by 
the  Will  and  free  choice ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  neces- 
sary, being  dependent  upon,  and  determined  hj'  fiomething  foregoing ;  namely, 
a  foregoing  act  of  choice.  Ao^ain,  it  belonirs  to  their  notion  of  action,  of  that 
which  is  a  proper  and  mere  act,  that  it  Vj  the  h«-:rinning  of  motion,  or  of  exer- 
tion of  power;  but  yet  it  is  implied  ;n  th*ir  notion  of  action,  that  it  is  not 
the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion  of  powrr,  but  is  consequent  and  dependent 
on  a  preceding  exertion  of  power,  vix.,  the  power  of  Will  and  choice ;  for  they 
say  there  Is  no  proper  action  but  what  is  freely  chosen ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  deterraineJ  by  a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.  But  if  any  of  them  shall 
see  cause  to  deny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  such  thine  as  that  every  action  b 
chosen  or  detennined  by  a  foregoing  choice ;  but  that  tne  Terr  first  exertion  of 
Will  only,  undetermined  by  any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  action ;  thoQ 
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I  say,  buch  a  man's  notion  of  action  implies  necessity ;  for  what  the  mind  is  the 
subject  of,  without  the  determination  of  its  own  previous  choicie,  it  is  the  subject 
of  necessarily,  as  to  any  hand  that  free  choice  has  in  the  affair,  and  without 
any  ability  the  mind  has  to  present  it,  by  any  Will  or  election  of  its  own : 
because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  previous  acts  of  the  Will  or  choice 
in  the  case,  which  might  prevent  it.  So  that  it  is  again,  in  tliis  other  way« 
unplied  in  their  notion  of  act,  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  not  necessary. 
Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  no  effect  of  a  predetermin- 
ing bias  or  preponderation,  but  springs  inmiediately  out  of  indifference ;  and  this 
hnplics,  that  it  cannot  be  from  foregoing  choice,  which  is  foregoing  preponder- 
ation :  if  it  be  not  habitual,  but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act,  it  is  truly 
previous,  efficacious  and  determining.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essential 
to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  what  the  agent  is  the  author  of  freely  and 
voluntarily,  and  that  is,  by  previous  choice  and  design. 

So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  considered  with  regard  to  its 
consequences,  these  following  things  are  all  essential  to  it,  viz.,  that  it  should 
be  necessar>',  and  not  necessar}* ;  that  it  should  be  from  a  cause,  and  no  cause ; 
Uiat  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design,  and  not  the  fruit  of  choice  and 
design ;  tliut  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion,  and  yet  (*onse- 
qutut  on  previous  exertion  ;  tliat  it  should  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  should  spring 
unnRMJiately  out  of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  effect  of  prejwn- 
dcration  ;  that  it  should  be  self-originated,  and  also  have  its  original  from  some- 
thini;  else ;  that  it  is  what  the  mind  causes  itself,  of  its  own  Will,  and  can 

1iro<luce  or  prevent,  according  to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind 
las  no  jwwer  to  prevent,  it  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the  affair. 

So  that  an  act,  acconlini^  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of  it,  is  something  of 
wliirh  there  is  no  idea :  it  Is  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  the  mind,  exrittt!  by 
words  without  any  distinct  meaning,  and  is  an  absolute  nonentity  ;  and  that  in 
two  respects:  (1,)  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  ever  was  is,  or  can  be,  to 
answer  the  things  which  mast  belong  to  its  description,  according  to  what  they 
6up])Osc  to  be  essential  to  it ;  and  (2,)  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can 
be,  any  notion  or  idea  to  answer  the  word,  as  they  use  and  explain  it.  For  if 
we  should  suppose  any  such  notion,  it  would  many  ways  destroy  itself  But  it 
is  impossible  any  idea  or  notion  should  subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  very  nature 
and  essence,  which  constitutes  it,  destroys  it  If  some  learned  philosopjier,  who 
had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  obsenations  he  had  made 
in  his  travels,  should  say,  "  He  had  been  in  Terra  del  Fuvgo^  and  there  had  seen 
an  animal,  which  he  calls  b}  a  certain  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself, 
ami  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an  appetite,  and  was 
buuixr)'  before  it  had  a  being ;  that  his  master,  who  led  him,  and  governed  him 
at  his  pleasure,  was  always  governed  by  hiro,  and  driven  by  him  where  he 

E leased  ;  that  when  he  moved,  he  alwa}'S  took  a  step  before  the  first  step ;  that 
e  went  with  his  head  first,  and  ^'et  always  went  tail  foremost ;  and  this,  though 
be  had  neither  head  nor  tail :"  it  would  be  no  imprudence  at  all,  to  tell  such  a 
traveller,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  ho  notion  or  idea  of  such 
an  animal,  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever  would  have. 

As  the  furementioned  notion  of  action  is  very  inconsistent,  so  it  is  wholly 
diverse  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  The  more  usual  signdication 
of  it,  in  vulgar  speedi,  teems  to  be  some  motion,  or  exertion  of  power,  that  is 
▼oluntar),  or  that  is  the  effect  of  the  Will ;  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  a& 
doing ;  and  most  commonly  it  is  used  to  si^ify  outward  actions.  So  thinking 
is  ofte  I  distin((uished  from  acting ;  and  desiring  and  willing,  from  doing. 
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Besides  this  mare  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the  word  action,  there  are 
other  wap  in  which  the  word  is  used,  that  are  less  proper,  which  yet  have  place 
in  common  speech.  Oftentimes  it  is  used  to  si^ify  some  motion  or  alterition 
in  inanimate  things,  with  relation  to  some  object  and  effect.  So  the  s])ring  of  a 
watch  is  said  to  act  upon  the  chain  and  wheels ;  the  sun-beams,  to  Lct  upon  . 
plants  and  trees;  and  the  fire,  to  act  u|>on  wood.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used 
to  signify  motions,  alterations,  and  exertions  of  power,  which  are  seen  in  corjK)- 
real  things,  considered  absolutely ;  especially  when  these  motions  seem  to  arise 
from  some  internal  cause  which  is  hidden  ;  so  that  they  have  a  greater  resem- 
blance of  those  motions  of  our  bodies,  whicli  are  the  effects  of  internal  volition, 
or  invisible  exertions  of  Will.  So  the  fermentation  of  liquor,  the  operations  of 
the  loadstone,  and  of  electrical  bodies,  are  called  the  action  of  these  thinirs.  And 
sometimes  the  word  action  is  used  to  signify  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  of  Will 
and  inclination  :  so  meditating,  loving,  hating,  inclining,  disinelininir,  choosing 
and  refusing,  may  be  sometimes  called  acting ;  though  more  rarely  (unless  it 
be  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians)  than  in  any  of  the  other  s<-nses. 

Hut  the  word  is  never  used  in  vulgar  speech  in  that  sense  which  Anninian 
drvires  use  it  m,  namely,  for  the  sell-determinate  exercise  of  the  Will,  or  an 
exertion  of  t!ie  soul  that  arises  without  any  necessary  connection,  witli  nny  thing 
foregoin<]^.  If  a  man  does  something  voluntarily,  or  as  the  effect  of'  his  <*hoice, 
then  in  tlie  most  projier  sense,  and  as  the  word  is  most  originally  and  er>inmonly 
used,  he  is  said  to  act :  but  whether  that  choice  or  volition  be  sellHJeterminei}, 
or  no,  whether  it  be  connected  with  foregoing  habitual  bias,  whether  it  be  the 
certain  effect  of  the  stron^jest  motive,  or  some  extrinsic  cause,  nevrr  comes  into 
•!onNiileration  in  the  meanmir  of  the  word. 

And  if  the  word  ,idinn  is  arbitrarily  used  by  some  men  otherwise,  to  suit 
some  si-hemc  of  metaphysics  or  morality,  no  anj^iment  can  reasoii:i!»Iy  U'  f«»und- 
ed  on  such  a  use  of  this  term,  to  prove  any  thinjr  but  their  own  plm^ure.  For 
divines  and  philosophers  strenuously  to  urge  such  arguments,  as  th(»utrh  tliey 
were  sufhcient  to  support  and  demonstrate  a  whole  scheme  of  moral  philosophy 
and  divinity,  is  certainly  to  erect  a  mighty  edifice  on  the  sand,  or  rather  on  a 
shadow.  And  though  it  may  now  perhajis,  through  custom,  have  U'comc 
natural  for  them  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense  (if  that  may  be  ealleil  a  sense  or 
meaning,  which  is  inconsistent  with  itself),  yet  this  does  not  prove,  that  it  is 
agreeal)le  to  the  natural  notions  men  have  of  things,  or  that  thrre  ran  Ik*  any 
thing  in  the  creation  that  should  answer  such  a  meaning.  Am!  though  they 
appeal  to  experience,  vet  the  truth  is,  that  men  are  so  far  fn)ni  experiencing 
any  sn^^  thinij,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  conception  of  it. 

If  It  should  be  objected,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubt  h-ss  words  of  a 
contrar}'  signification ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  agent,  in  its  actirm,  is  under  the 
power  and  influence  of  something  extrinsic,  is  to  confound  action  and  passion, 
and  mak'^  them  the  same  thing  : 

I  answer,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubtless,  as  they  are  sometimes  used, 
words  of  opposite  signification  ;  but  i>ot  as  signifying  opposite  txistrnres,  but 
only  oiijKJsite  relations.  The  words  cause  and  ejfecty  are  terms  of  opposite  sig- 
nification ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  I  assert,  that  the  same  thing  may,  at  the  same 
time,  in  different  respects  and  relations,  be  both  cause  and  effcd,  ttiis  will  not 
prove  that  I  confound  the  terms.  Tlie  soul  may  be  both  active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thin^  in  different  respects ;  active  with  relation  to  one  thincr,  and 
passive  with  relation  to  another.  The  word  passion^  when  set  in  opposition  to 
action^  or  rather  adivenessy  is  merely  a  relative  term ;  it  signifies  no  effect  or 
cause,  nor  any  proper  existence ;  but  is  the  same  with  passiveness^  or  a  bcmg 
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pasave,  or  a  being  acted  upon  by  some  thing.  Which  is  a  mere  relation  of  a 
thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause,  producing  some  effect  in 
it,  or  upon  it  And  action^  when  set  pioperly  in  opposition  to  passion  or  jxis^ 
sivenessy  is  no  real  existence ;  it  is  not  the  same  with  an  aciioriy  but  is  a  mere 
relation :  it  is  the  adiveness  of  something  on  another  thing,  being  the  opposite 
relation  to  the  other,  >tz.,  a  relation  of  pov  er,  or  force,  exerted  by  some  cause 
towards  another  thing,  which  is  Ihe  subject  of  tlie  effect  of  that  power.  Indeed, 
the  word  aciion,  is  frequently  used  to  signify  something  not  merely  reialivey  but 
more  absoluley  and  a  real  existence ;  as  when  we  say  an  action;  when  the  word 
is  not  used  transitively,  but  absolutely,  for  some  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or 
mind,  without  any  relation  to  any  object  or  effect :  and  as  used  thus,  it  is  not 
properly  the  opposite  of  passion  ;  which  ordinarily  signifies  nothing  absolute,  but 
merely  the  relation  of  being  acted  upon.  And  therefore,  if  the  word  action  be 
used  in  the  like  relative  sense,  then  action  and  passion  are  only  two  contrary 
relations.  And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  contrary  relations  may  belong 
to  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  different  things.  So  to 
suppase,  that  there  are  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily  mo\t«,  and 
acts  upon  objects,  and  produces  effects,  which  yet  themselves  are  efiects  of 
something  else,  and  wherein  the  soul  itself  is  the  object  of  something  acting 
upon,  and  influencing  that,  does  not  confoimd  action  and  passion.  The  words 
may  nevertheless  be  properly  of  opposite  signification :  there  may  be  as  tme 
and  real  a  difference  between  acting  and  being  caused  to  acty  though  we  should 
sup|K)se  the  soul  to  be  both  in  the  same  volition,  as  there  is  between  living  and 
being  quickened  or  made  to  live.  It  is  no  more  a  contradiction  to  suppon.'  that 
atlion  may  be  the  effec^t  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  agent,  or  beinir  that 
acts,  than  to  suppose,  that  life  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides 
the  being  that  lives,  in  whom  life  is  caused  to  be. 

The  thing  which  has  led  nicn  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of  action,  when 
applied  to  volition,  as  though  it  were  essential  to  this  internal  action,  that  the 
agent  should  be  selfHieteranned  in  it,  and  that  the  Will  should  be  the  cause  of 
it,  was  probably  this ;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common 
use  of  language,  it  is  so  uith  respect  to  men's  external  actions ;  which  are 
originally,  and  according  to  the  vulcar  use  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
called  actions.  Men  in  these  are  self-directed,  self-iletennined,  and  their  Wills 
are  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  the  external  things  tliat  are 
done ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice,  and  the  action  be 
determined  by  their  antecedent  volition,  it  is  no  action  or  doing  of  theirs. 
Hence  some  metaphvsicians  have  been  led  unwarily,  but  absurdly,  to  suppose  the 
same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  thai  also  must  be  determined  by  the  Will ; 
which  is  to  be  aetermined  by  antecedent  volition,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is ; 
not  considering  the  coDtradiction  it  implies;. 

But  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  metaphj'sical  distinction  between  action 
and  passion  (though  long  since  become  common  and  the  general  vogue),  due 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  conform  language  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to 
any  distinct,  clear  itic^as.  As  it  is  in  innumerable  other  philosophical,  meta- 
ph>'sical  terms,  used  in  these  disputes ;  which  has  occasioned  inexpressible  diffi- 
cult}', contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessity  was  inconsistent 
with  action,  as  these  terms  are  applied  to  Tolitioo.  Fust,  these  terms  adicn 
ami  nectsriiy^  are  changed  from  their  original  meaning,  as  signifying  external, 
voluntary  action  and  constraint  (in  which  meaning  they  are  evidently  incon- 
nstent),  to  signify  quite  other  things  YiOi  volitixi  itself,  and  oertamty  of  exirt- 
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ence.  And  when  the  change  of  signification  is  made,  care  is  not  taken  to 
make  proper  allowances  and  abatements  for  the  difference  of  sense ;  but  still 
the  same  things  are  miwarily  attributed  to  action  and  necessity,  in  the  new 
meaning  of  the  words,  which  plainly  belonged  to  them  in  their  first  sense ;  and 
on  this  ground,  maxims  are  established  without  any  real  foundation,  as  though 
they  were  the  most  certain  trutlis,  and  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

But  however  strenuously  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is  necessaij  cannot  be 
properly  called  action,  and  th:»t  a  necessary  action  is  a  contradiction,  yet  it  is 
probable  there  are  few  Jirminian  divines,  who,  if  thoroughly  tried,  would  stand 
to  these  principles.  They  will  allow  that  God  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  an 
active  being,  and  the  highest  fountain  of  life  and  action ;  and  they  would  not 
probably  deny,  that  those,  that  are  called  God's  acts  of  righteousness,  holiness 
and  faithfulness,  are  truly  and  properly  God's  acts,  and  God  is  really  a  holy 
agent  in  them ;  and  yet,  1  trust,  they  will  not  deny,  that  God  necessarily  acts 
justly  and  faithfully,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  Him  to  act  unrighteously  and 
unholily. 


SECTION   III. 


The  Reasons  why  some  think  it  contrary  to  Common  Sense,  to  suppose  those  Thm^ 
which  are  necessary,  to  be  worthy  of  either  Praise:  or  Blame. 

It  is  abundantly  affirmed  and  urged  by  Amimiati  wnters,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  common  sense,  and  the  natural  notions  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  to 
iuppose  otherwise  than  that  necessity  (making  no  distinction  between  natural 
and  moral  necessity)  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame, 
reward  and  punishment  And  their  armiments  from  hence  have  been  greatly 
triumphed  in ;  and  have  been  not  a  little  perplexing  to  many,  who  have  been 
friendly  to  the  truth,  as  clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  it  has  seemed 
to  them  indeed  difficult,  to  reconcile  Calvinistic  doctrines  with  the  notions  men 
commonly  have  of  justice  and  equity.  And  the  true  reasons  of  it  seem  to  be 
these  that  follow. 

I.  It  is  indeed  a  ver}'  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  tliat  natural  necessity 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  just  praise  or  blame.  If  men  do  things  which  in 
themselves  are  very  good,  fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  very  happy  effects, 
properly  against  their  Wills,  and  cannot  help  it ;  or  do  them  from  a  necessity 
that  is  witliout  their  Wills,  or  with  which  their  Wills  have  no  concern  or  con- 
nection ;  then  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  it  is  none  of  their 
virtue,  nor  anjr  moral  good  in  them ;  and  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  re- 
warded or  praised,  esteemed  or  loved  on  that  account  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if,  from  like  necessity,  they  do  those  things  which  in  themselves  are  very 
unhappy  and  pemiciotis,  and  do  them  because  they  carmot  help  it ;  the  neces- 
sity Is  such,  that  it  is  all  one  whether  they  will  them  or  no ;  and  the  re^ison 
why  they  arc  done,  is  from  necessity  only,  and  not  from  their  Wills ;  it  is  a 
very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  they  are  not  at  all  to  blame ;  there  is 
no  vice,  fault,  or  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  effect  done ;  nor  are  they,  who  are 
thus  necessitated,  in  any  wise  worthy  to  be  punished,  hated,  or  in  the  ieast  dis- 
respected, on  that  account 

In  like  manner,  if  things,  in  themselves  good  and  dearable,  are  absolutely 
impossible,  with  a  natural  impossibility,  the  universal  reason  of  mankind  teaches. 
*biil  this  wholly  and  perfectly  excuses  persons  ia  thdr  not  doing  them. 
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And  it  is  also  a  plain  dictate  of  comaon  sense,  that  if  the  doing  things,  in 
themselves  good,  or  avoiding  things,  in  themselves  evil,  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible, witn  such  a  natural  impossibility,  but  veiy  difficult,  with  a  natural 
dilHculty ;  that  is,  a  difficulty  prior  to,  and  not  at  all  consisting  in  Will  and 
inclination  itself,  and  which  would  remain  the  same,  let  the  inclination  be  what 
it  will ;  then  a  person's  neglect  or  omission  is  excused  in  some  measure,  though 
(tot  wholly ;  his  sin  is  less  aggravated,  than  if  the  thing  to  be  aouo  were  easy. 
And  if,  instead  of  difficulty  and  hinderance,  there  be  a  contrary  natural  propen- 
sity in  the  state  of  things,  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  the  effect  to  be  brought  to 
pass,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of  the  inclination  of  the  heart ;  though 
the  propensity  be  not  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  natural  necessity  ;  yet  being 
some  approach  to  it,  so  that  the  doing  the  good  thing  be  very  much  from  this 
natural  tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  and  but  little  from  a  good  inclination ; 
then  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  there  is  so  much  the  less  virtue  in 
what  is  done ;  and  so  it  is  less  praiseworthy  and  rewardable.  The  reason  is 
easy,  viz.,  because  such  a  natural  propensity  or  tendency  is  an  approach  to 
natural  necessity ;  and  the  greater  the  propeasity,  still  so  much  the  nearer  is 
the  approach  to  necessity.  And,  therefore,  as  natural  necessity  takes  away 
or  shuts  out  all  virtue,  so  this  propensity  approaches  to  an  abolition  of  virtue ; 
that  is,  it  diminishes  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  difficulty,  in  the  state 
of  things,  is  an  approach  to  natural  impossibility.  And  as  the  latter,  when  it 
is  complete  and  absolute,  wholly  takes  away  blame ;  so  such  difficulty  takes 
away  so.ne  blame,  or  diminishes  blame ;  and  makes  the  thing  done  to  be  less 
worthy  of  punishment. 

II.  .Mon,  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  thtse,  muxt,  canU,  canU  hay 
ity  canH  avoid  ity  nece^san/,  unable^  impomble,  unni^oiUihle^  irresistible^  &c.,  ust 
them  to  signify  a  necessity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  im- 
possibility ;  or  some  necessity  that  the  Will  has  nothing  to  do  in  ;  which  may 
be  whether  men  will  or  no ;  and  which  may  be  suppfxn!  to  be  just  the  same, 
let  men's  inclinations  and  desires  be  what  they  will.  Such  terms  in  their  origi- 
nal use,  I  suppose,  among  all  nations,  are  relative ;  carrj'ing  in  their  significa- 
tion (as  was  before  observed)  a  reference  or  respect  to  some  contrary  Will,  de- 
sire or  endeavor,  which,  it  is  supposed,  is  or  raav  be,  in  the  case.  A II  men 
find,  and  bes^in  to  find  in  early  childhood,  that  tfierc  are  innumerable  things 
that  cannot  be  done,  which  they  desire  to  do ;  and  innumerable  things  which 
they  are  averse  to,  that  must  be,  they  cannot  avoid  them,  they  will  be,  whether 
they  choose  them  or  no.  It  is  to  express  this  necessity,  which  men  so  soon 
and  so  often  find,  and  which  so  greatly  and  so  early  affects  them  in  innumera- 
ble cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first  formed  ;  and  it  is  to  sisrnifS'  such 
a  neces^sity,  that  they  are  first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  constantly  used,  i  i 
the  common  affairs  of  Ufe ;  and  not  to  siornify  any  such  metaphysical,  speculj  - 
tive  and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connection  in  the  nature  or  course  of  thing  \^ 
which  is  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  tl  e 
fotindation  of  the  certain  truth  of  that  proposition,  to  signify  which,  they,  wl  o 
employ  themselves  in  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  first  origin  and  me(aph>*si- 
cal  relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  have  borrowed  these  terms,  for  want 
of  others.  But  we  grow  up  from  our  cradles  in  a  use  of  such  terms  and  phrases 
entirely  different  from  this,  and  carrying  a  sivise  exceeding  diverse  from  that, 
m  which  they  are  commonly  used  in  the  controversy  between  Arminians  and 
Calvinists.  And  it  being,  as  was  said  before,  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense 
of  mankind,  evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the  necessity  ng- 
Difieil  by  these  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  first  learn  them,  docs  excuse 
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persons  and  free  them  from  all  fault  or  blame  ;  htnre  our  idea  of  excusablcness 
or  faultiness  is  tied  to  these  terms  and  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which  is  begun 
m  childhood,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  ana  grows  up  with  us,  and  is 
strengthened  by  constant  use  and  custom,  the  connection  growintr  strono^er  and 
stroni^er. 

The  habitual  connection,  which  is  in  men's  minds  between  blamelessness  and 
those  forementioned  terms,  must,  cannoty  unable,  necessary,  impossible,  unavoid- 
able, Sfc,  becomes  very  strong  ;  because,  as  soon  as  ever  men  bemn  to  use 
reason  and  speech,  they  have  occasion  to  excuse  themselves,  from  the  natural 
necessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  numerous  instances — /  canH  do  if, — /  could 
not  help  it, —  And  all  mankind  have  constant  and  daily  occasion  to  use  such 
phrases  in  this  sense,  to  excuse  themselves  and  others,  in  almost  all  the  concerns 
of  life,  with  respect  to  disappointments,  and  things  that  happen,  which  concern 
and  affect  ourselves  and  others,  that  are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or 
things  desirable,  that  we  or  others  fail  of. 

That  a  being  accustomed  to  a  union  of  different  ideas,  from  early  childhood, 
makes  the  habitual  connection  exceeding  strong,  as  though  such  connection  were 
owing  to  nature,  is  manifest  in  innumerable  instances.  It  is  altogether  by  such 
an  habitual  connection  of  ideas,  that  men  judge  of  the  bigness  or  distance  of  the 
objects  of  sight,  from  their  appearance.  Thus  it  is  owing  to  such  a  connection 
early  established,  and  growing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  jucTges  a  mountain,  which 
he  sees  at  ten  miles  distance,  to  be  bitrger  than  his  nose,  or  further  off  than  the 
end  of  it.  Having  been  used  so  long  to  join  a  considerable  distance  and  magni- 
tude with  such  an  appearance,  men  imagine  it  is  by  a  dictate  of  natural  sense 
whereas,  it  would  be  quite  othiTwiso  with  one  that  had  his  eyes  newly  opened 
who  had  been  born  blind  ;  he  would  have  the  same  visible  appearance,  but 
natural  sense  would  dictate  no  such  thing,  concerning  the  magnitude  or  distance 
of  what  appeared. 

III.  When  men,  after  they  have  been  so  habituated  to  connect  ideas  of  inno- 
cency  or  blamelessness  with  such  terms,  that  the  union  seems  to  be  the  effect  ol 
mere  nature,  come  to  hear  the  same  terms  used,  and  learn  to  use  them  themselves 
in  the  forementioned  new  and  metaphysical  sense,  to  signify  quite  another  sort 
of  necessity,  which  has  no  such  kind  of  relation  to  a  contrary  supposable  Will 
and  endeavor  ;  the  notion  of  plain  and  manifest  blamelessness,  by  this  means, 
is,  by  a  strong  prejudice,  insensibly  and  unwarily  transferred  to  a  case  to  which 
it  by  no  means  belongs  ;  the  change  of  the  use  of  the  terms,  to  a  sii^nitication 
which  is  very  diverse,  not  being  taken  notice  of,  or  adverted  to.  And  there  are 
several  reasons,  why  it  is  not. 

1.  The  terms,  as  used  by  philosophers,  are  not  very  distinct  and  clear  in 
their  meaning  ;  few  use  them  in  a  fixed,  determined  sense.  On  the  contrary, 
their  meaning  is  very  vague  and  confused.  Which  is  what  commonly  happens 
to  the  words  used  to  signi^'  things  intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  express  what 
Mr.  Locke  calb  mixed  modes.  If  men  had  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of 
what  is  intended  by  these  metaphysical  terms,  they  would  be  able  more  easilj 
to  cotnjiare  them  with  their  original  and  common  sense;  and  so  would  not  be  so 
easily  let!  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort. 

2.  The  change  of  the  signification  of  the  tenns  is  the  more  iasensible,  be- 
cause the  things  signified,  though  indeed  *^ry  different,  yet  do  in  some  generak 
digrec.  In  necessity,  that  which  is  vuii^arly  so  called,  there  Is  a  strong  connec- 
tion between  the  thing  said  to  be  necessary*,  and  something  antecedent  to  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature ;  so  there  is  also  in  philosophical  necessi^.  And  though  in 
iinth  kinds  of  necessity^  tb^  connection  cannot  be  called  by  that  name,  with  re* 
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lation  to  an  opposite  Will  or  endeavoi^  to  which  it  is  superior  ;  which  is  the 
case  in  vulgar  necessity  5  yet  in  both,  tiie  connection  is  frior  to  Will  and  en- 
deavor, and  so,  in  some  respect,  superior.  In  both  kinds  of  necessity,  there  is  a 
foundation  for  some  certainty  of  the  proposition,  that  affirms  the  event.  The 
terms  used  being  the  same,  and  the  things  si^ified  agreeing  in  these  and  some 
ether  general  circumstances,  and  the  expressions,  as  used  by  philosophers  being: 
not  well  defined,  and  so  of  obscure  and  loose  signification  ;  hence  pei^ons  ai  e  not 
aware  of  the  great  difference  ;  and  the  notioni  of  innocence  or  faultiness,  which 
were  so  strongly  associated  with  them,  and  were  strictly  united  in  their  minds, 
ever  since  they  can  remember,  remain  united  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  were 
altogether  natural  and  necessary ;  and  they  that  ^o  about  to  make  a  separation, 
seem  to  them  to  do  great  violence  even  to  nature  itself. 

IV.  Another  reason  why  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  reasc^n,  that 
men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  is  necessary  with  a  moral  necessity  (which, 
as  was  observed  before,  is  a  species  of  philosophical  necessity),  is,  that  lor  want 
ot  due  consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehension,  that  this  nties» 
sitj'  may  be  against  men's  Wills  and  sincere  endeavors.  They  go  away  witk 
that  notion,  that  men  may  truly  will,  and  wish,  and  strive,  that  it  may  be  other- 
wise, but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way.  And  many  think  thus 
concerning  themselves  :  some,  that  are  wicked  men,  think  they  wu^h  that  they 
were  good,  that  they  loved  God  and  holiness  ;  but  yet  do  not  find  tha*  their 
wishes  produce  the  efiect — ^The  reasons  why  men  think  thus,  are  as  fellows  . 
(1.)  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  willingness  to  have  a  betttr  Will, 
in  the  manner  before  obser>ed.  For  it  is  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose the  Will  to  be  directly  and  properly  against  itself.  And  they  do  not 
consider,  that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entire!}'  a  different  thing  from  pM'|Mrly 
Drilling  the  thing  that  is  the  duty  and  virtue  required  ;  and  that  there  is  no  \  irti»e 
in  that  sort  of  willinjijness  which  they  have.  They  do  not  consider,  that  the 
volitions,  which  a  wicked  man  may  have  that  he  loved  God,  are  no  ai  t>  ot  the 
Will  at  all  against  the  moral  enl  of  not  losing  God ;  but  only  some  disai^rtcablc 
consequences.  But  the  making  the  requisite  distinction  pequires  more  care  of 
reflection  and  thouirht,  than  most  men  are  used  to.  And  men,  throuuh  a  prtju- 
dice  in  their  own  favor,  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  their  own  cli-sin-s  and 
dis)>ositions,  and  to  account  them  good  and  virtuous,  thouc^h  their  resiHit  to 
virtue  be  only  indirect  and  remote,  and  it  is  nothing  at  all  that  is  virtuous  that 
truly  excites  or  terminates  their  inclinations.  (2.)  Another  thing,  that  insensi- 
bly leads  and  beguiles  men  into  a  supposition  that  this  moral  ni-^fs^ity  01 
impossibility  is,  or  may  be  against  men*s  Wills  and  true  endeavors,  ih  the  (leri- 
vation  and  formation  of  the  terms  themselves,  that  are  often  used  to  express  it, 
which  is  such  as  seems  directly  to  point  to,  and  holds  this  forth.  Such  words, 
for  instance,  as  unable^  unavoidable^  tinpossibley  irresistible  ;  which  carr}*  a  plain 
reference  to  a  supposable  power  exerted,  endeavors  used,  resistance  made,  in 
opposition  to  the  necessit}'  ;  and  the  persons  that  hear  them,  not  coasiderintr  nor 
saspi^cting  but  that  they  are  used  in  their  proper  sense  ;  that  sense  U*ine  there- 
fore understood,  there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  necessarily,  arise  m  their 
minds  a  supposition,  that  it  may  be  so  indeed,  that  true  desires  and  endeavors 
may  take  place,  but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way,  and  renders  them 
vain  and  to  nc  effect 

V.  Anothe  thing,  which  makes  persons  more  ready  to  suppose  it  to  be  con- 
traiy  to  retsoD,  that  men  should  be  exposed  to  the  punishments  threatened  to 
nn,  for  doing  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  or  not  <k>ing  those  things 
■wndly  impossible,  is,  that  imagination  stren^ens  the  argument,  and  adda 
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rreatly  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  seeming  reasons  against  it,  from  the 
greatness  of  that  punishment  To  allow  that  they  may  be  justly  exposed  to  a 
small  punishment,  would  not  be  so  difficult.  Whereas,  if  there  were  any  good 
reason  in  the  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of  reason,  that  such  necessity  was 
inconsistent  with  faultiness,  or  just  punishmeni,  the  demonstration  would  be 
equally  certain  with  respect  to  a  small  punishment,  or  any  punishment  at  all,  as 
a  very  great  one  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagination.  They  that 
argue  against  the  justice  of  damning  men  for  those  things  that  are  thus  neces- 
sary, seem  to  make  their  argument  the  stronger,  by  settmg  forth  the  greatness 
of  the  punishment  in  strong  expressions ; — tkal  a  man  should  be  cast  into  eter^ 
nal  burnings,  that  he  should  be  made  to  fry  in  hell  to  all  eternity  for  those  thingi 
whicli  he  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  was  under  a  fatal,  unfrustrable,  invinciSU 
necessity  of  doing. 


SECTION    IV. 


It  is  agreeable  to  Common  Sense,  and  the  Natural  Notions  of  Mankind,  to  suppoae 
moral  Ncccr^ity  to  be  consistent  with  Praise  and  Blame,  Reward  and  PunishmeoL 

Whktheii  the  reasons  that  have  been  given,  why  it  appears  difficult  to  some 
persons,  to  reconcile  with  common  sense  the  praising  or  blamini;,  rewarding  or 
punishing,  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  are  tliou»^lit  satisfactory  or 
not ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears,  by  the  following  things,  that  if  this  matter 
be  rightly  understood,  settinij  aside  all  delusion  arisin<^  from  the  impropriety 
and  ami)ii;uity  of  terms,  this  is  not  at  all  incoiLsLstent  with  the  natural  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind,  and  that  sense  of  things  which  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
common  people  ;  who  are  furthest  from  having  their  thoughts  perverted  from 
their  natural  channel,  by  metaphysical  and  philosophical  subtilties  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  altogether  agreeable  to,  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  of,  this  natural 
and  vulgar  sense. 

I  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  vulgai  notion  of  blame- 
worthiness is.  The  idea  which  the  common  people,  througli  all  ages  and  nations, 
have  0^  faultiness,  1  suppose  to  be  plainly  this ;  a  person's  being  or  doing  wrong, 
with  Ms  own  will  and  pleas'J»*e  ;  containinj^  these  two  things  :  1.  liis  doing 
wrong  when  he  does  as  he  pk;tses  2.  His  pleasure  being  wrong.  Or,  in 
other  words,  perhaps  more  intelligibly  expressing  their  notion ;  a  person's  having 
|)is  heart  wrong,  and  doing  wrong  from  his  heart  And  this  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  mutter. 

The  common  people  do  not  ascend  up  in  their  reflections  and  abstractioDS  to 
the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  in  order  to  ibrm 
their  notion  of  faultiness  or  blameworthiness.  They  do  not  wait  till  thcj'  have 
decided  by  their  refinings,  what  first  determines  the  Will ;  whether  it  be  deter- 
mined by  somethincr  extrinsic,  or  intrinsic;  whether  volition  determines  volition, 
or  whether  the  Understanding  determines  the  Will ;  whether  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  metaphysicians  mean  by  contingence  (if  they  have  any  .meaning J; 
whether  there  be  a  sort  of  a  strange,  unaccountable  sovereignty  in  tht*  Will,  u 
the  exercise  of  which,  bv  its  own  sovereign  acts,  it  brings  to  pass  all  i^  own 
lorereign  acts.  They  do  not  take  any  part  of  their  notion  of  fault  or  blame 
from  the  resolution  of  any  such  questions.    If  this  were  he  case,  there  are  nul- 
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titudes,  yea,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  nine  hundied  and  ninet)--nine  out 
of  a  thousand,  woum  live  and  die,  without  having  any  such  notion,  as  that  of 
fault,  ever  entering  into  their  heads,  or  without  so  much  as  once  having  anj 
conception  that  any  body  was  to  be  either  blamed  or  commended  for  any  thing 
To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  men  came  to  have  such  notions. 
Whereas  it  is  manifest,  they  are  some  of  the  first  notions  that  appear  in  chil- 
dren ;  who  discover,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or  act  at  all  as  rational 
creatures^  a  sense  of  desert.  And,  certainly,  m  forming  their  notion  of  it,  they 
make  no  use  of  metaphysics.  All  the  ground  they  go  upon,  consists  in  these  two 
things  ;  experience,  and  a  natural  sensation  of  a  certain  fitness  or  agreeableness, 
which  there  b  in  uniting  such  moral  evil  as  is  above  described,  viz.,  a  being  or 
doing  wrong  with  the  Will,  and  resentment  in  others,  and  pain  inflicted  on  the 
person  in  wnom  this  moral  evil  is.  Which  natural  sense  is  what  we  call  by 
the  name  of  conscience. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  act  oi 
deed,  ol  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it  is  the  person's  own  act  and  deed.  But 
this  is  all  that  belongs  to  what  they  understand  by  a  thing's  being  a  person's 
own  deed  or  action ;  even  that  it  is  something  done  by  him  of  choice.  That 
some  exercise  or  motion  should  begin  of  itself,  does  not  belong  to  their  notion 
of  an  action,  or  doing.  If  so,  it  would  belong  to  their  notion  of  it,  that  it  15 
something,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  own  be^nning ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  be.  Nor  is  their  notion  of  an  action  some 
motion  or  exercise,  that  logins  accidentally,  without  any  cause  or  reason  ;  foi 
that  is  contrar)'  to  one  of  the  prime  dictates  of  common  sense,  namely,  that  eveiy 
thing  that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reason  why  it  is. 

The  common  people,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  or  praisewoiihy  di^t'd  or  wort 
done  by  any  one,  do  suppose,  that  the  man  does  it  in  the  excTcise  of  liberty. 
But  then  their  notion  of  liberty  is  only  a  person's  having  opportunity  of  doing 
as  he  pleases.  They  have  no  notion  of  liberty  coasisting  in  the  Will's  fii-si 
acting,  and  so  causing  its  own  acts ;  and  determining,  and  so  causing  its  own 
determinations ;  or  choosing,  and  so  cau«ng  its  own  choice.  Such  a  notion  of 
liberty  is  what  none  have,  but  those  that  have  darkened  their  own  minds  with 
confused,  metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruse  and  ambiguous  terms.  If  a 
man  is  not  restrained  from  acting  as  his  Will  determines,  or  constrained  to  acl 
othen^Tse  ;  then  he  has  liberty,  according  to  common  notions  ol  liUrty,  witliout 
i^ing  into  the  idea  that  grand  contradiction  of  all,  the  determinations  of  i. 
man's  free  Will  being  the  etTects  of  the  determinations  of  his  free  Will.  Noi 
have  men  commonly  any  notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  indilference.  For  if 
so,  then  it  would  be  agreeable  to  their  notion,  that  the  greater  indifference  men 
•ct  with,  the  more  freedom  thej'  act  with ;  whereas,  the  reverse  is  true.  He 
that  in  acting,  proceeds  with  the  fullest  inclination,  does  what  he  does  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  according  to  common  sense.  And  so  far  is  it  from  bein^ 
agreeable  to  common  sense,  that  such  liberty  as  consists  in  inchfference  is  requi- 
site to  praise  or  blame,  that  on  the  contrar}',  the  dictate  of  every  man's  natural 
^nse  through  the  world  is,  that  the  further  he  is  from  being  inditFerrnt  in  his 
acting  ^ood  or  (;vil,  and  the  more  he  does  either  with  or  ^nthout  full  andstrcng 
inclination,  Uie  more  b  he  to  be  esteemed  or  abhorred,  commended  or  con- 
demned. 

H .  If  it  vFcrt  inconsistent  with  the  oommon  sense  of  mankind,  that  met 
should  he  either  to  be  blamed  or  commended  in  any  volitions,  they  have,  or  fail 
<^f  in  case  of  moral  necessity  or  impossibility ;  then  it  would  surely  also  be 
i^C^^iable  to  the  same  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  that  the  nearer  the  cas# 
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approaches  to  such  a  moral  necessity  or  impossibility,  either  through  a  strong 
anteceilent  moral  propensity,  on  the  one  hand,*  or  a  great  antecedent  0]>posilion 
and  difficulty  on  the  other,  the  nearer  does  it  approach  to  a  beino;  neither  blama- 
ble  nor  commendable ;  so  that  acts  exerted  with  such  preceding  propensity, 
would  be  worthy  of  proportionably  less  praise ;  and  when  omitted,  the  act 
being  attended  with  such  dilKculty,  the  omission  would  be  worthy  of  the  less 
blame.  It  is  so,  as  was  observed  before,  with  na  ural  necessity  and  hnpossi- 
bility,  propensity  and  dilKculty  ;  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  the  sense  of  all  man- 
kind, that  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  take  away  all  blame  and  praise ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the  approach  is  to  these,  through  previous  pro- 
pensity or  difficulty,  so  praise  and  blame  are  proportionably  dimmished.  And  if 
]t  were  as  much  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  moral  necessity  of  doing,  oi 
impossibility  of  avoiding,  takes  away  all  praise  and  blame,  as  that  natural 
necessity  or  impossibility  does  this ;  then,  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason,  it  would 
be  as  much  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  an  approach  to  moral  necessity 
of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding,  diminishes  praise  and  blame,  as  that  an 
approach  to  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  does  so.  It  is  equally  the  voice 
of  common  sense,  that  persons  are  excusable  in  part,  in  neglecting  things  diffi- 
cult against  their  Wills,  as  that  they  are  excusable  wholly  m  neglecting  things 
impossible  against  their  Wills.  And  if  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  im{K>s- 
sibility  were  natural  and  against  the  Will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  Will,  with 
rc^^ard  to  excusableness ;  so  neither  would  it  make  any  dilfercnce,  whether 
the  ditficulty,  or  approach  to  necessity  be  natural  against  the  Will,  or  moral, 
lyini]^  in  the  propensity  of  the  W^ilL 

liat  it  is  apparent,  that  the  reverse  of  these  thinc^  is  true.  If  there  be  an 
approach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man's  exertion  of  good  acts  of  Will,  they 
bein^;  the  exercise  of  a  slroni^  ])ropensity  to  good,  and  a  wry  |)owcrful  love  to 
virtue;  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  he  is  less  vir- 
tuoas,  and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  loved  and  praised  ;  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  natural  notions  of  all  mankind,  that  he  is  so  much  the  better  man,  worthy 
of  greater  respect,  and  higher  commendation.  And  the  stronger  the  inclination 
Ls,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  necessity  in  that  respect ;  or  to  impossibility 
of  neglecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing  a  vicious  one,  still  the  more  virtuous, 
and  worthy  of  higher  commendation.  And,  on  the  other  han<l,  if  a  man  exerts 
evil  acts  of  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a  rooted  and 
strong  habit,  or  principle  of  haughtiness  and  maliciousness,  and  a  violent  pro- 
peiLsily  of  heart  to  such  acts  ;  according  to  the  natural  scns(f  of  all  men,  he  is 
so  tar  from  being  the  less  hateful  and  blamable  on  that  account,  that  he  is  so 
much  the  more  worthy  to  be  iletested  and  condemned,  by  all  that  observe  him. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  notion,  which  mankind  com- 
monly have  of  a  blamable  or  praiseworthy  act  of  the  Will,  that  it  is  an  act 
which  is  not  determined  by  an  antecedent  bias  or  motive,  but  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Will  itself;  because,  if  so,  the  greater  hand  such  causes  have  in 
determining  any  acts  of  the  Will,  so  much  the  less  virtuous  or  vicious  would 
tliey  be  accounted;  and  the  lt»ss  hand,  the  more  virtuous  or  vuriutjs.  Whereas^ 
thf  reverse  is  true  :  men  do  not  think  a  good  act  to  be  the  less  praiseworthy, 
for  the  agent *s  ^)eing  »:«uch  determine<l  in  it  by  a  good  inclination  or  a  good  mo* 
tiTe,  but  the  more.  Ami  if  good  inclination  or  motive,  has  but  little  influenoe 
m  dk  tenoiniog  the  agent,  they  do  not  think  his  act  so  much  the  more  virtuous. 

*  ft  I*  b«re  argued,  on  toppositioc  that  Ml  all  ptxiptan^iafbtM  atnl  mmmmty,  k  a  oolf  aone  twy 
kifb  dr^ret «  wtucii  nuoe  will  deajr. 
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but  the  liw.    And  so  concerning  evil  acts,  which  are  determined  by  e^il  ma 
tives  or  inclinations. 

Yea,  if  it  be  supposed  that  good  or  evil  dispositions  are  implanted  ut  the 
hearts  of  men,  by  nature  itself  (which,  it  is  certain,  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  in- 
numerable cases),  yet  it  is  not  commonly  supposed,  that  men  are  worthy  of  no 
praise  or  dispraise  for  such  dispositions ;  although  what  is  natural,  is  undoubt- 
edly necessary,  nature  being  prior  to  all  acts  of  the  Will  whatsoever.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  appears  to  be  of  a  very  haughty  or  malicious  disposition, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  so  by  his  natural  temper,  it  is  no  vulgar  notion,  no  dictate 
of  the  common  sense  and  aj)prehension  of  men,  that  such  dispositions  are  no 
vices  or  moral  evils,  or  that  such  persons  are  not  worthy  of  disesteem,  odium  and 
dishonor ;  or  that  the  proud  or  malicious  acts  which  flow  from  such  natural  dis- 
positions, are  worthy  of  no  resentment.  Yea,  such  vile  natural  dispositions, 
and  the  strength  of  them,  will  commonly  be  mentioned  rather  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  wicked  acts,  that  come  from  such  a  fountain,  than  an  extenuation  of 
them.  Its  bein^  natural  for  men  to  act  thus,  is  often  obsened  by  men  in  the 
height  of  their  mdignation  :  they  will  say,  "  It  is  his  ver}*  nature :  he  is  of  a 
vile  natural  temper :  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  act  so  as  it  is  to  breathe ;  he  can- 
not help  serving  the  devil,"  &c.  But  it  is  not  thus  with  regard  to  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous thinffs,  that  any  are  the  subjects  or  occasions  of,  by  a  natural  necessit)', 
against  their  mclinations.  In  such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  the  common  voice 
of  mankhid,  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  full  excuse.  Thus  it  is  ver}'  plain,  that  com- 
mon sense  makes  a  vast  dilference  between  these  two  kinds  of  necessity,  as  to 
the  judgment  it  maki^s  of  their  influence  on  the  moral  quality  and  desert  of 
men's  actions. 

And  these  dictates  of  men's  minds  are  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  it  may 
be  very  much  doubtwi  whether  the  ^irminiuns  themselves  have  ever  got  rid  of 
them  ;  yea,  their  great i-st  iKxtors,  that  have  gone  furthest  in  defence  of  their 
metaph}'sical  notions  of  liberty,  and  have  brought  their  argument^!  to  their  great- 
est strength,  and,  as  they  suppose,  to  a  demonstration,  against  the  consistence  of 
virtue  and  vice  with  any  necessity ;  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  so 
much  as  one  of  them,  but  that,  if  he  sulfered  verj*  iriuch  from  the  injurious  acto 
of  a  man,  under  the  power  of  an  invincil^le  haughtiness  and  mali<rnancy  of  tem- 
per, would  not,  from  the  forementiom»d  natural  sense  of  mind,  ristiit  it  far  other- 
wise, than  if  as  great  sutferinirs  came  upon  him  from  the  wind  that  blows,  ano 
fire  that  bums  by  natuial  necessity  ;  and  otherwise  than  he  would,  if  he  suffered 
as  much  from  the  comluct  of  a  man  perfectly  tielirious ;  yea,  though  he  first 
brought  his  distraction  upon  him  some  way  by  his  own  fault. 

Some  seem  to  disdain  the  distinction  that  we  make  between  natural  and 
moral  necessity,  as  though  it  were  altogether  impertinent  in  this  controversy  : 
**  That  which  is  necessary,  say  they,  is  necessary  ;  it  is  that  which  must  be,  and 
cannot  be  prevented.  And  that  which  is  impossible,  is  impossible,  and  cannot 
be  done ;  and  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame  for  not  doing  it."  And  such 
oomp  irisons  are  made  use  of,  as  the  commanding  of  a  man  to  walk,  who  has 
lost  his  legs,  and  condonming  aiui  punishing  him  for  not  obeying  ;  inviting  and 
calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison,  to  come  forth,  &c.  Hut, 
in  these  things,  Arroinians  are  very  unreasonable.  Let  common  si»nsr  deter- 
mine whether  there  be  not  a  great  difference  between  those  two  cases ;  the  one, 
tliat  of  a  man  who  has  offendefl  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into  prison  ;  and  after 
be  has  lain  there  a  while,  the  king  comes  to  him,  calb  him  to  come  forth  to  him, 
and  tells  him,  that  if  he  will  do  so,  and  will  fail  down  before  him,  and  humbly 
beg  his  pardon,  be  shall  be  forgiven,  and  set  at  liberty,  and  abo  be  loeatly  ep 
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nched  and  advanced  to  honor ;  the  prisoner  heartily  repents  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  his  offence  against  his  prince,  is  thoroughly  disposed  to  abase 
himself,  and  accept  of  the  king's  offer ;  but  is  confined  by  strong  walls,  with 
gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron.  The  other  case  is,  that  of  a  man  who  is  of  a 
veiy  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haughty,  ungrateful,  wilful  disposition,  and,  more* 
over,  has  been  brought  up  in  traitorous  prmciples,  and  has  his  heart  possessed 
with  an  extreme  and  inveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  for  his  re- 
bellion is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  long  there,  loaden  with  heavy  chains,  and  in 
miserable  circumstances.  At  length  the  compassionate  prince  comes  to  the  pris- 
on, orders  his  chains  to  be  knocked  off,  and  his  prison  doore  to  be  set  wide  open ; 
calls  to  hill.,  and  tells  him,  if  he  will  come  forth  to  him,  and  fall  down  before 
him,  acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  him  unworthily,  and  ask  his  forgiveness, 
he  shall  be  for;]jiven,  set  at  liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  great  dignity  and  profit 
in  his  court.  But  he  is  so  stout  and  stomachful,  and  full  of  haughty  malignity 
thitt  he  cannot  be  willing  to  accept  the  offer  :  his  rooted,  strong  pnde  ancf  ma- 
lice have  perfect  powtT  over  him,  and  as  it  were  bind  him,  by  binding  his  hedrt; 
the  opposition  of  his  heart  has  the  miustery  over  him,  having  an  influence  on  his 
mind  far  superior  to  the  king's  sjrace  and  condescension,  and  to  all  his  kind  of- 
fers and  promises.  Now,  is  it  agreeable  to  common  sense  to  assert  and  stand 
to  it,  that  there  is  no  <lifferonce  between  these  two  cases,  as  to  any  worthiness 
of  blame  in  the  prisoners ;  because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  m  both,  and 
the  re'juired  act  in  each  cjisc  is  impossible  1  It  is  true,  a  man's  evil  dispositions 
m.iy  be  as  strong  and  imm  )val)lt'  as  the  bai*s  of  a  castle.  Hut  who  cannot  see 
that  wh»m  a  man,  in  the  latter  case,  is  said  to  be  unable  to  olxjy  the  command, 
the  expression  is  used  improperly,  and  not  in  the  sense  it  has  originally  and  in 
commni  speech  I  And  that  it  may  properly  be  saul  to  be  in  the  rel)ers  power 
to  come  out  of  prison,  seeing  he  jmii  easily  do  it  if  he  pleases;  tliouLxh  by  reason 
of  his  vile  temper  of  heart,  which  k  fixed  and  rooted,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
slionld  please  him  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  good  undei-standing,  who 
impartially  consulei-s  the  things  which  have  been  observed,  but  will  allow,  that 
it  is  not  evident,  from  the  dictates  of  the  common  sense,  or  natural  notions  of 
raankinil,  that  moral  necessity  i>  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame.  And 
therefore,  if  the  Arminians  wtMiI.l  |)rove  any  such  inconsistency,  it  must  be  by 
some  philosophical  and  metaj)hysi<al  arguments,  and  not  common  sense. 

There  Is  a  grand  illusion  in  t!ie  pretended  demonstration  of  Arminians  from 
common  sense.  The  main  stren^^th  of  all  these  demonstrations  lies  in  that  pre- 
jiidice,  that  arises  through  the  iuNensible  change  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  liberty ^  abicy  unahlcy  nercstart/j  impos'sib!t\,  linfiroidable^  ini*incibfe^  ac^ 
tiaiij  &,c,  from  their  original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  metaphysical  sense,  entirely 
diverse,  and  the  strong  connection  of  the  ideas  of  blamelessnero,  &.C.,  with  some 
of  these  terms,  by  a  habit  contracted  and  established,  while  these  terms  were 
used  in  their  first  meaning.  This  prejudice  and  delusion  is  tlie  foundation  of  all 
those  p'lsitions,  they  lay  down  as  maxims,  by  which  most  of  the  scriptures,  which 
they  allege  in  this  controversy,  are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all  their  pompous 
demonstratioas  from  Scripture  and  reason  dejiend.  From  this  secret  delusion 
an<I  preju«Iice  they  have  almost  all  their  advantages;  it  is  the  strength  of  thi»ii 
bulwarks,  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  And  this  is  the  main  ground  of  all 
the  right  they  have  to  treat  their  neighbors  in  so  assuming  a  manner,  and  to  in- 
sult others,  perhaps  as  wise  and  (^ood  as  themselves,  as  ireak  bigots,  men  that 
iwdl  in  ike  dark  caves  of  sttperstiiion^  perversely  set,  obstinately  shutting  their 
eyes  against  the  noonday  light,  enemies  to  common  sense,  maintaining  ike  JLrA 
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born  of  absurdities^  &c.  &c.  But  perhaps  an  impartial  coasideration  of  tht  things, 
which  have  been  observer  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  inquir)*,  may  enable  the 
lovers  of  truth  better  to  judge,  whose  doctrine  is  indeed  d)svrd,  abstrvse,  self 
contradict  or y^  and  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  many  ways  repugnant 
to  the  universal  dictates  of  the  reason  of  mankind. 

CoROL.  From  things  which  have  been  obser\ed,  it  will  follow,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  the  glorified  saints  have  not  their 
freedom  at  all  diminished,  in  any  respect ;  and  that  God  himself  has  the  highest 
possible  freedom,  according  to  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term  ;  and 
that  he  is,  in  the  highest  possible  respect,  an  agent,  and  active  in  the  exercise  of 
his  infinite  holiness ;  though  he  acts  therein,  in  the  highest  degree,  necessarily ; 
and  his  actions  of  this  kind  are  in  the  highest,  most  absolutely  perfect  manner, 
virtuous  *  and  praiseworthy  ;  and  are  so,  for  that  very  reason,  because  they  are 
most  perfectly  necessary. 


SECTION  V. 


Concerning  those  Objections,  that  this  Scheme  of  Necessity  renders  nil  Means  and 
Endeavors  for  the  avoiding  of  Sin.  or  the  obtaining  Virtue  and  Holiness,  vain  and 
to  no  pur|K>se ;  and  that  it  makes  Men  no  mure  Uian  mere  Machines  in  Atlairt 
of  Morality  and  Religion. 

Arminians  say,  if  it  be  so,  that  sin  and  virtue  come  to  pass  by  a  necessity 
.insisting  in  a  sure  connection  of  caiusos  and  elFects,  antectilents  and  consequc  nts, 
it  can  never  be  worth  the  while  to  use  anv  means  or  eiMJeavors  to  obtain  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  seeing  no  endeavors  can  aher  the  I'nturily  of  the 
event,  which  is  become  nccessar}'  l)y  a  coniK'ction  already  established. 

But  I  desire,  that  this  matter  may  be  fully  considere<l ;  and  that  it  may  be 
examined  with  a  thorough  strictness,  whether  it  will  follow  that  endeavors  and 
means,  in  order  to  avoid  or  obtain  any  future  thing,  must  be  more  in  vain,  on 
the  supposition  of  such  a  connection  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  than  if  the 
contrary  be  sup|)osed. 

For  endeavors  to  be  in  vain,  is  for  them  not  to  be  successful ;  that  is  to  say, 
lor  them  not  eventually  to  be  the  means  of  the  thin;?  aimefl  at,  which  cannot  hi?, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  wa}'s ;  either,  first :  that  althouirh  the  moans  are  use<l, 
yet  the  event  aimed  at  does  not  follow ;  or,  secondly,  if  the  event  does  follow, 
It  is  not  because  of  the  means,  or  from  any  connection  or  depemlence  of  the  event 
on  the  means :  the  event  would  have  come  to  pass,  as  well  without  the  means  as 
with  them.  If  either  of  these  ^wo  things  are  the  case,  then  the  inrans  an*  not 
properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in  vain.  The  successful ness  or  unviirr('<v|\i!ness 
of  means,  in  order  to  an  effect,  or  their  being  in  vain  or  not  in  vain,  con<i>ts  in 
those  means  being  connected,  or  not  connected  with  the  efft'ct,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  this,  viz.,  that  the  effect  is  with  the  means,  and  not  without  them  ;  or 
that  the  being  of  the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  connected  with  the  means,  and 
tJje  want  of  the  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  connects!  with  the  want  of  the 
means.  If  there  be  such  a  connc'ction  as  this  between  means  and  end,  the 
means  are  not  in  vain.  The  more  there  is  of  such  a  connection,  the  further  they 
are  from  being  in  vain ;  and  the  less  of  such  a  connection,  the  more  they  are  in 
nun 

Now,  therefore,  the  ouestion  to  be  answered  (in  order  to  determine,  whctha 
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it  follows  from  this  doctrine  of  the  necessary  connection  between  foregoing 
thino^,  and  consequent  ones,  that  means  used  in  order  to  any  effect,  are  more  in 
vain°than  they  would  be  otherwise)  is,  whether  it  follows  from  it,  that  there  is 
less  of  the  forementioned  connection  between  means  and  effect ;  that  is,  whether, 
on  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  real  and  true  connection  between  antecedent 
things  and  consequent  ones,  there  must  be  less  of  a  connection  between  means 
and  effect,  than  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  fixed  connection  between 
antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones ;  and  the  very  stating  of  this  question  is 
sufficient  to  answer  it  It  must  appear  to  every  one  that  will  open  his  eyes, 
that  this  question  cannot  be  affirmed,  without  the  grossest  absurdity  and  incon- 
sistence. Means  are  foregoing  things,  and  effects  are  following  things ;  and  if 
there  were  no  connection  between  foregoing  things  and  following  ones,  there 
could  be  no  connection  between  means  and  encl ;  and  so  all  means  would  be  wholly 
vain  and  fruitless.  For  it  is  by  virtue  of  some  connection  only,  that  they  become 
successful :  it  is  some  connection  observed,  or  revealed,  or  otherwise  known,  be- 
tween antecedent  things  and  following  ones,  that  is,  what  directs  in  the  choice 
of  means.  And  if  there  were  no  such  thinir  cis  an  established  connection,  there 
could  be  no  choice  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  have  no  more  tendency  to  an  effect, 
than  another ;  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  tendency  in  the  case.  All  those  things 
which  are  successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  connected  antece- 
dents of  them ;  and  thereibre  to  assert,  that  a  fixed  connection  between 
antecetlents  and  consequents  makers  mfUiLs  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way 
to  hinder  the  connection  lietween  means  and  end,  is  just  iis  ridiculous  as  to  say, 
that  a  connection  between  antirtHk-nts  and  consecjuenls  stands  in  the  way  to 
hinder  a  connection  between  antntilmts  and  consiHjuenti}. 

Nor  can  any  supposni  connrclion  of  the  succe.vsion  or  train  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  from  tin*  vi-iy  Utrinnini:  of  all  thinirs,  the  connection  being 
made  already  sure  and  mreN>ary,  litlur  by  otabli^hed  laws  of  nature,  or  by 
these  together  with  a  decree  of  s<iviiviL;n  immnliale  interpositions  of  divine  pow- 
er, on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  oihor  way  (if  any  other  there  be)  ;  1  say, 
no  such  necessar)'  connection  of  a  scries  of  antecedents  and  consetjuents  can  m 
the  least  tend  to  hinder,  but  that  the  means  we  use  may  belong  to  the  series ; 
and  f^y  may  be  some  of  tlmsr  antrcciK'ntij  which  are  connectwl  with  tlie  conse- 
(ju.  iiN  \\f  ;iliii  at,  in  tlk"  I  -'.I  l.-laHJ  <()urst'  of  thiui^s.  Endeavors  which  we 
use,  are  thintp*  that  exist ;  and,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  general  chain  of 
events ;  all  tlie  parts  of  which  chain  are  supposed  to  be  connected ;  and  so 
endeavors  are  supj>osed  to  be  connecti-d  with  some  elfects,  or  some  consetjuent 
thinii^s  or  other.  Ami  ctrtainly  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  evtnt:$  they 
are  connected  with,  may  be  those  which  wu  aim  at,  and  which  we  choose,  be- 
cause we  Judge  them  most  likely  to  have  a  connection  with  those  events,  irom 
the  established  order  and  course  of  things  which  we  observe,  or  from  something 
in  divine  revelation. 

Ijci  us  sup|)ose  a  real  and  sure  connection  lx»tween  a  man's  having  his  eyes 
open  in  the  clear  day-light,  with  gofnl  organs  of  sight,  and  seeing ;  so  tliat  seeing  16 
connecttnl  with  his  opening  his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  Lis  not  0|>ening  his 
eyes ;  and  also  the  like  connt'ction  between  such  a  man*s  attempting  to  open  his 
eyes,  ami  hLs  actually  doing  it  The  sup|K)sed  established  connection  between 
these  antecedents  and  consequents,  let  the  connection  be  ever  so  sure  and  ne- 
cessary, certainly  <Ioes  not  prove  tliat  it  is  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances 
to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes,  in  onltT  to  seeing ;  his  aiming  at  that  event,  and 
*iie  use  of  the  means,  being  the  effect  of  his  Will,  dons  not  break  the  conneC' 
lion,  or  hinder  the  su^*cflB. 
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So  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the  doctrine  ol  tnc 
necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connection  and  consequence :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  truly  forcible  against  the  Anninian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  self- 
determination  ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  connection.  If  there  be  no 
connection  between  those  events,  wherein  virtue  and  ^ice  consist,  and  any  thing 
antecedent ;  then  there  is  no  connection  between  these  events  and  any  means  or 
endeavors  used  in  order  to  them  ;  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  vain. 
The  less  there  is  of  connection  between  foregoing  things  and  following  ones,  so 
much  the  less  there  is  between  means  and  end,  endeavors  and  success ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  are  means  and  endeavors  ineffectual  and  vain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
virtue  or  vice,  and  any  foregoing  event  or  thing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
drtermination  of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  ^^ce  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  antecedently,  from  which  the 
determination  of  its  existence  is,  as  its  cause,  means,  or  ground  j  because,  so 
far  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination  ]  and,  therefore,  so  far  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  A-irtue  or  vice.  And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  not  in  any  degree,  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  foregoing  event 
or  existence,  as  its  cause,  ground,  or  means.  And  if  so,  then  all  foregoing 
means  must  be  totally  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence  vnXh  the  Jirminian 
scheme,  l»e  any  reasonable  ground  of  so  much  as  a  conjecture  concerning  the 
constHiucnce  of  any  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or  obtaining 
virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  means,  as  having  a  greater  probability  of 
succi'ss  by  some  than  others ;  either  from  any  natural  connection  or  dependence 
of  the  end  on  the  means,  or  through  any  divine  constitution,  or  revealed  way  of 
Go<rs  bestowinix  or  bringing  to  pass  thc»se  things,  in  consequence  of  any  means, 
endeavors,  prayers  or  deeds.  Conjecture,  in  this  latter  case,  depends  on  a  sup- 
posit  ii)n,  that  God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  cause  of  the  eventa 
sought ;  but  if  they  depend  on  self-detennination,  then  God  is  not  the  determin- 
ing or  disposing  author  of  them  ;  and  if  these  things  are  not  of  his  disix)sal, 
then  no  conjecture  can  be  made,  from  any  revelation  he  has  given,  concerning 
any  way  or  method  of  his  disposal  of  them. 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that  men  cannot  have  any 
reasonable  ground  of  judgment  or  conjecture,  that  their  means  and  endeavors  to 
obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice,  will  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  sure,  they  will 
not ;  they  may  be  certain,  that  they  will  be  vain ;  and  that  if  ever  the  thing, 
which  thi*y  seek,  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owing  to  tlie  means  they 
use.  For  means  and  endeavors  can  have  no  effect,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  wa}'s;  either,  (1,)  through  a  natural  tendency  and 
influence,  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  virtuous  acts,  either  by  caus- 
ing the  du()X)sition  of  the  head  to  be  more  in  favor  of  such  acts,  or  by  bringing 
the  mind  more  into  the  view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducements ;  or,  (2,)  by 
putting  persons  more  in  the  May  of  Go<l's  bestoMment  of  the  benefit.  But 
neithei  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  the  latter ;  for,  as  has  been  just  now 
obser%«l,  it  does  not  consist  with  the  Jirminian  notion  of  self-determination, 
which  they  suppose  essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  bestower,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  author  of  virtue.  Not  the 
imner,  for  natural  influence  and  tendencT  supposes  causality  and  connection ; 
and  that  topposes  necessity  of  event,  wnich  is  inconsistent  with  Jirminian 
liberty.  A  tendency  of  means,  by  biasing  the  heart  in  favor  of  virtue,  or  by 
txingmg  the  Will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  detenoina^ 
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Qons,  are  both  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  indif- 
ference, and  soverrign  self-determination,  as  has  been  largely  demonstrated. 

But  for  the  more  full  removal  of  this  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  o! 
necessity,  which  has  been  maintained,  as  though  it  tended  to  encourage  a  total 
neglect  of  all  endeavors  as  vain ;  the  following  thin^  may  be  considered. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  men  may  not  thus  improve  this  doctrine :  we 
know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doctrines  are  abused ;  but,  whether  the 
doctrine  gives  any  just  occasion  for  such  an  improvement ;  or  whether,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able ?     If  any  shall  affirm,  that  it  would  not,  but  that  the  very*  nature  of  thi 
doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just  occasion  for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition^ 
namely,  that  such  an  invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must 
render  the  interposition  of  all  means,  endeavors,  conclusions  or  actions  of  ours, 
in  order  to  the  obtaining  any  future  end  whatsoever,  perfectly  insignificant ; 
because  they  cannot  in  the  least  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things,  in 
any  event  or  circumstance ;  all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by  necessity ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  folly,  for  men  to  use  any  means  for  any  en(f ;  but  their 
wisdom,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  endeavors,  and  take  their  ease.     No 
person  can  draw  such  an  inference  from  this  doctrine,  and  come  to  such  a  con- 
clusion, without  contradicting  himself,  and  going  counter  to  the  very  principles 
he  pretends  to  act  upon  ;  for  he  cocnes  to  a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course,  in 
order  to  an  end,  even  his  ease,  or  the  saving  himself  from  trouble ;  he  seeks 
something  future,  and  uses  means  in  order  to  a  future  thin^;,  even  in  his  drawing 
up  that  conclusion,  that  he  will  seek  nolhinir,  and  use  no  means  in  order  to  any 
thing  in  future ;  he  seeks  his  future  ea'^e,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  indo- 
lence.    If  prior  necessity,  that  determines  all  tiling,  makes  vain  all  actions  or 
conclusions  ol  ours,  in  order  to  any  thin*^  future  ;  then  it  in;ikts  vain  ail  cr)nc.lu- 
sions  and  conduct  of  ours,  in  order  to  our  future  ease.    Tlie  measure  of  our  ease, 
with  the  time,  manner,  and  ever}*  circumstance  of  it,  is  already  fixetl,  by  ail- 
determining  necessity,  as  much  as  any  thing  else.     If  he  siiys  within  hnn.s4>it, 
**  What  future  happiness  or  miser}'  I  shall  have,  is  already,  in  effect,  determined 
by  the  necessary  course  and  connection  ofthinirs;  tlierelore,  I  will  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  labor  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my  deterinintti  dei^rec 
of  happiness,  or  diminish  my  miserj' ;  but  will  take  my  eas<',  and  will  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  sloth  and  ncijligence."     Such  a  man  contra<licts  hiiaself ;  he  saj*s, 
the  measure  of  his  future  happiness  and  misery  is  already  fixed,  and  he  will  not 
try  to  diminish  the  one,  nor  add  to  the  other ;  but  yet,  in  his  wry  conclusion,  he 
contradicts  this;  for,  he  takes  up  this  conclusion, to  add  to  his  future  happiness, 
by  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  negligence ;  and  to  diminish  his  future  trouble 
and  miser}',  by  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  using  means  and  taking  pains. 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  improvement  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  that  they  will  vo  into  a  voluntary  negligence  of  means  for  their 
own  happiness.  For  the  principles  they  must  go  U|>on  in  order  to  this,  are  in- 
ponsistent  with  their  makin<;  any  improvement  at  all  of  the  doctrine ;  for  to 
make  some  improvement  of  it,  is  to  be  influenced  by  it,  to  come  to  some  volun- 
tary conclusion  in  regard  to  their  owu  conduct,  with  some  view  or  aim  ;  but 
ihis,  as  has  been  shown,  b  inconsistent  with  the  principles  they  pretend  to  act 
upon.  In  short,  the  principles  are  such  as  cannot  be  acted  upon,  m  any  reelect, 
coasistently.  And,  therefore,  in  every  pretence  of  acting  upon  them,  or  making 
any  improvement  of  them,  there  b  a  self-oontradiction. 

As  to  that  objection  against  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  endeftTored  to  prove, 
Iha'  it  makes  Jien  no  more  than  mere  machines ;  I  would  say,  that  not  with- 
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standing  this  doctrine,  man  is  entirely,  perfectly  and  unspeakably  differait  from 
a  mere  machine,  in  that  he  has  reason  and  miderstanding,  and  has  a  i'aculty  of 
Will,  and  so  is  capable  of  volition  or  choice ;  and  m  that,  his  Will  is  guided 
by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  understanding ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions 
and  behavior,  and,  in  many  respects^,  also  his  thoughts,  and  the  exercises  of  \\\s 
mind,  are  subject  to  his  Will;  so  that  he  has  liberty  to  act  according  *o  his 
choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  by  means  of  these  things,  is  capable  of 
moral  habits  and  moral  acts,  such  inclinations  and  actions  as,  according  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  are  worthy  of  praise,  esteem,  love  and  reward ;  or, 
on  the  contrary-,  of  disesteem,  detestation,  indignation  and  punishment 

In  these  thintj:s  is  all  the  ditference  from  mere  machines,  as  to  libert)-  and 
agency,  that  would  be  any  perfection,  dignity  or  privilege,  in  any  respect ;  all 
the  ditference  that  can  be  desired,  and  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed 
all  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Arminians  themselves  come  to,  as  they  are  foiced 
often  to  explain  themselves  (though  their  explications  overthrow  and  abolish 
the  things  asserted,  and  pretended  to  be  explained)  ;  for  they  are  forced  to  ex- 
plain a  self-determining  power  of  Will,  by  a  power  in  the  soul,  to  determine  as 
It  chooses  or  Wilb ;  which  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a  man  has  a  power 
of  choosing,  and  in  many  instances,  can  do  as  he  chooses.  Which  is  quite  a 
dilferent  thini^  from  that  contradiction,  his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first 
act  of  choice  in  the  case. 

Or,  if  their  sdieme  makes  any  other  difference  than  this,  between  men  and 
machines,  it  is  for  the  worse ;  it  is  so  far  from  supj>osing  men  to  have  a  dii^nity 
and  privilejie  alx)ve  machines,  that  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  being  deter- 
mined still  more  unhappy.  Whereas,  machines  are  guide^l  by  an  understanding 
cause,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  workman  or  owner;  the  Will  of  man  is  kit  to 
the  guidance  of  nothing,  but  absolute  blind  contingence. 
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Concerning  that  Ohjertion  a£min«t  the  Doctrine  which  has  hecn  maintaino.].  iliat  it 
agrccfl  witli  tliC  Stoiail  Doctrine  of  Fate,  and  tlie  Opinions  of  Mr.  IIoMk's. 

When  Cahinisls  oppose  the  Jirminian  notion  of  the  freetlom  of  Will,  and 
contingence  of  volition,  and  insist  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  Will,  nor  any 
other  events  whatsoever,  but  what  are  attended  with  some  kind  of  neci*ssity ; 
their  opposers  crj*  out  of  them,  as  agreeing  with  the  ancient  Stoics  in  their  doc- 
trine oi/ate,  and  with  Mr  Hobbes  in  his  opinion  of  necessity. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  imjK'rtinent  an  objection, 
had  it  not  been  urged  by  some  of  the  chief  Jirminian  writers.  There  were 
many  important  truths  maintained  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  philoso- 
phers, and  espc*cially  the  iSVoict,  that  arc  never  the  worse  for  being  ht- Id  by 
them.  The  Sioic  philosophers,  by  the  general  agreement  of  Christians,  and 
even  by  Arminian  divines,  were  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  \'irtuous  of  A\ 
the  heathen  philosophers ;  and,  in  their  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest 
to  Christianity  of  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  sayings  of  these 
philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  sermons,  even  ofjirmtnian  divines, 
produced,  not  as  arguments  of  the  falseness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  deliveri'd, 
but  as  a  confirmation  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
relating  to  the  unity  and  perfections  of  the  Godhead»  a  future  state,  the  dut>*  and 
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happiness  of  mankind,  &c.,  as  obsemng  how  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  heathens,  harmonized  with,  and  confirms  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  it  is  very'  remarkable,  concerning  Dr.  Whitby,  that  although  he  alleges 
the  aii;reement  of  the  Stoics  with  us,  wherein  he  supposes  they  maintained  the 
like  (Foctrine  with  us,  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  our  doctrine ;  yet, 
this  very  Dr.  Whitby  alleges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoics  with  the  Jirminiavs, 
wherein  he  supposes  they  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  them,  as  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.*  So  that,  when  the  Stoics  a^ree  with  them,  this 
(it  seems)  is  a  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,  and  a  confutation  of  oui^,  as 
showing  that  our  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  natural  sense  and  common  reason 
of  mankind  :  nevertheless,  when  the  Stoics  agree  with  us,  it  argues  no  such 
thing  in  our  favor ;  but,  on  the  contrar}',  is  a  great  argument  against  us,  and 
shows  our  (k)Ctrine  to  be  heathenish. 

It  is  olxierved  by  some  Catvinistic  writers, that  the  Jirminians  s}ml)olize 
with  the  Stoics,  in  some  of  those  doctrines  wherein  the)'  are  opposed  by  the 
CaJrinists ;  particularly  in  their  denying  an  original,  innate,  total  corruption 
ami  (h'pravity  of  heart ;  and  in  what  they  held  of  man's  ability  to  make  him- 
self truly  virtuous  and  'ronformed  to  God  ;  and  in  some  other  doctrines. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  it  is  certainly  no  better  objection  against  our 
doctrine,  that  it  agrees,  in  some  rc*spects,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Stoic 
)>hilos()phers,  thim  it  is  against  theirs,  wherein  they  differ  from  us,  that  it  agrtt-s, 
in  s{»ine  respects,  with  tlie  opinion  of  the  ver)'  worst  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phfis,  the  followers  of  Kpicunis,  that  father  of  atheism  and  licentiousness,  and 
•%viili  the  doelrine  of  the  Sadducees  and  Jesuits. 

I  am  not  mueh  concerned  to  know  precisely,  what  the  aneient  Stoic  phi- 
los<»pheis  lu'ld  concerninir  fale,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  truth;  as  tluaiirh 
it  were  a  sure  Wtiy  to  be  in  the  right,  to  take  good  heed  to  diller  Irom  tlnin. 
It  seems,  that  they  dill'ered  amf>ng  themselves;  and  probably  the  d(»etiine  ol 
fale  as  maintained  by  most  of  them,  was,  in  some  respects,  erroneous.  Hut  what- 
ever their  doctrine  was,  if  any  of  them  held  such  a  fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  anj 
liberty,  consisting  in  our  doing  ;i-  we  please,  I  utterly  deny  such  a  fate.  It 
they  iiehl  any  such  fate,  as  is  not  consistent  with  the  cx)nunon  and  universal 
notions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty,  activity,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  1 
disi-liiim  any  such  thing,  and  think  1  have  demonstrated  that  the  seheine  I  main- 
tain Is  no  such  scheme.  If  the  Stoics,  by  Jate,  meant  any  thing  of  such  a 
natuie,  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of^the  advantage  and  benefit  ot 
the  u>e  of  means  and  endeavors,  or  makes  it  less  worth  the  while  for  men  to 
desire,  and  seek  af^cr  any  thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happiness  consists ;  I 
hold  no  dcH-trine  that  is  clogged  with  any  such  inconvenience,  any  more  than 
any  other  scheme  whatsoever;  and  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  ^'irmijuan 
$^'heme  of  contingencc ;  as  has  been  shown.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
of  universal  fatalitj',  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  liberty,  that  is  or  can 
l»e  any  jHrfeetion,  dignity,  privilege  or  l)enefit,  or  any  thing  clesirable,  in  any 
respect  J  or  an  \  intelligent  creature,  or  indeed  with  any  lil>erty  that  is  jiossible 
or  conceivable  ;  1  embrace  no  such  doctrine.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
of  fate,  as  i'^  inconsistent  with  the  world's  being  in  all  things  suljject  to  the  di» 
iK>sal  of  an  intelligent,  wise  agent,  that  presides,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world 
but  as  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Universe,  governing  all  things  by  proper  will, 
choice  and  design,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  liberty  conceiTable,  vrith 

•  WMy  on  thr  Fire  Points.  EHiL  III.  p.  £25.  32G.  3/7 
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out  subjection  to  any  constraint,  or  being  properly  under  the  power  or  mA\h 
eixe  ol  any  thuig  belbre,  above  or  witliout  himself,  I  wholly  renounce  any  such 
doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  Hobbes*  maintaining  the  same  doctrme  concerning  neressit}',  I 
confess,  it  happens  I  never  read  Mr.  Hobbes.  Let  his  opinion  be  what  it  will, 
we  need  not  reject  all  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely 
because  it  was  once  held  by  some  bad  m-in.  This  great  truth,  that  Jesus  is  tfie 
Son  of  Godj  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  once  and  a^ain  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice  by  the  de\nL  If  truth  is  so  defiled,  because  it  is  spoken  by  the  mouth 
or  written  by  the  pen  of  some  ill-minded  mischievous  man,  that  it  must  never  be 
received,  we  shall  never  know,  when  we  hold  any  of  the  most  precious  and 
evident  truths  by  a  sure  tenure.  And  if  Mr.  Hobbes  has  made  a  bad  use  of 
this  truth,  that  is  to  be  lamented ;  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  oi 
rejection  on  that  account  It  is  common  for  the  corruptions  of  the  hearts  oi 
evil  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  purposes. 

I  might  also  take  notice  of  its  having  been  observed,  that  the  Arminians 
agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  many  more  ihinjjjs  than  the  Calvinists.*     As,  in  what 
he  b  said  to  hold  concerning  original  sin,  in  denying  the  necessity  of  super- 
natural illumination,  in  denymg  infused  grace,  in  denymg  the  docirme  of  juslifi 
ration  by  faith  alone,  and  other  thuigs. 


SECTION     VII. 

Concerning  the  Xccoti.-iiy  ofihc  Divine  Will. 

S^MK  may  possibly  object  against  what  hits  been  supposed  of  the  ab>u:(li^^ 
and  inconsistence  of  a  self-determinin;^  power  in  the  Will,  and  th«  inlpos^ibilitJ 
of  its  being  otherwise,  than  that  the  \N  ill  should  be  determined  in  every  case 
bj*  some  motive,  and  by  a  motive  which  (as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  under- 
standing) is  of  superior  strength  to  any  appearing  on  the  other  side ;  that  if 
these  things  are  true,  it  will  follow,  that  not  only  the  Will  of  created  minds, 
but  the  W- ill  of  God  himself  is  necessar}'  in  all  its  determinations  Concerning 
which,  says  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  in 
the  Creature^  pag^^s  85,  86, "  What  strani^e  doctrine  is  this,  contrary  to  all  our 
ideas  of  the  dominion  of  God  ?  Df»es  it  not  destroy  the  glory  of  his  lil)erty  of 
choice,  and  take  away  from  the  Creator  and  Go\ernor  and  Benefactor  of  the 
world,  that  most  free,  and  sovereign  .Agent,  all  the  glor)*  of  this  sort  of  fieec  ^m'l 
Does  it  not  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  ot  mechanical  medium  of  fate,  and  intro- 
duce Mr.  Hobbes*  doctrine  of  fatality  and  nect^ty,  uito  all  things  that  God 
hath  to  do  with  ?  Does  it  not  seem  to  represent  the  blessed  God,  as  a  Being 
of  vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency,  but  still  to  leave  him 
without  a  Will  to  choose  among  all  the  objects  within  bus  view  ?  In  short,  it 
seems  to  make  the  blessed  God  a  sort  of  Ahnighty  Minister  of  Fate,  under  its 
universal  and  supreme  influence;  as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of  some  ol 
the  ancients,  that  fate  was  above  the  goiLs.'* 

This  is  decliuming,  rather  than  arguing ;  and  an  application  to  men's 
imaginations  and  prejudices,  rather  than  to  mere  reason.  But  1  wouM  calmly 
endeavor  to  consider,  whether  there  be  any  reason  in  this  frightful  reprraenta- 

•  Dr.  OOI,  ia  kis  umwct  w  Dr.  \\'k^*yy,  V;.  111.  p.  1^3,  ke. 
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tiOT.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  would 
obser^  e  this ;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  should  be  much  more  difficult 
to  express  or  conceive  things  according  to  exact  metaphysical  truth,  relating 
to  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  existence  of  things  in  the  Divine  Understand- 
ing and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of 
.he  Divine  Mind,  than  in  the  human  mind ;  which  is  infinitely  more  within 
Dur  view,  and  nearer  to  a  proportion  to  the  measure  of  our  comprehension,  and 
more  coimnensurate  to  the  use  and  unport  of  human  speecL  Language  is  in- 
deed very  deficient,  in  regard  of  terms,  to  express  precise  truth  concerning  our 
own  minds,  and  their  faculties  and  operations.  Words  were  firet  formed  to 
express  external  things ;  and  those  that  are  applied  to  express  things  internal 
and  spiritual,  are  almost  all  borrowed,  and  used  in  a  sort  of  figurative  sense. 
Whence  the^  are,  most  of  them,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  and 
unfixedness  m  their  signification,  occasioning  innumerable  doubts,  ditliculties 
and  confusions,  in  inquiries  and  controversies,  about  things  of  this  nature.  But 
language  is  much  less  adapted  to  express  things  in  the  mind  of  the  incompre- 
hensible Deity,  precisely  as  thej'  are. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  dilnculty  in  conceiving  exactly  of  the  nature  of  our 
own  souls.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  propjress  which  has  been  made,  in 
past  and  present  ages,  in  this  kind  of  knowleilge,  whereby  our  metaphysics, 
as  it  relates  to  these  tilings,  is  brought  to  greatei  perfection  than  once  it  was ; 
yet,  here  is  still  work  enough  left  for  future  inquiries  and  researches,  and  room 
for  progress  still  to  be  made,  for  many  ages  and  generations.  But  we  had 
need  to  be  infinitely  able  metaphysicians,  to  conceive  with  clearness,  according 
to  strict,  proper  and  perfect  truth,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  the  modes  of  the  action  and  operation  of  the  powei-s  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

And  it  may  be  noted  particularly,  tliat  thoii(r|i  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  of 
some  things  in  God  as  consequent  and  dcpendtnl  on  otiicrs,  and  of  sonic  tilings 

Eertaining  to  the  Divine  Nature  and  Will  as  the  foundation  of  others,  and  so 
efore  others  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  as,  we  must  conceive  of  the  knowledge  and 
holiness  of  God  as  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  his  happiness ;  the  perfection 
of  his  understanding,  as  the  foundation  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees  ;  the 
holiness  of  his  nature,  as  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  determinations.  And 
yet  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  effect,  antc^redent  and  consequent,  fundamental 
and  dependent,  determining  and  determined,  in  the  first  Being,  who  is  self-<;xist- 
ent,  independent,  of  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  and  inunutability,  and  the 
first  cause  of  all  things ;  doubtless  there  must  be  less  propriety  in  such  represen- 
tations, than  when  we  speak  of  derived  dependent  beings,  who  are  compounded, 
and  liable  to  perpetual  mutation  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  obsene  concerning  the  forementioned 
author's  exclamation,  aboui  fhe  necessary  determination  of  GodV  Will,  in  all 
things,  by  what  he  sees  to  be  fittest  and  best 

That  all  the  seeming  force  of  such  objections  and  exclamations  must  arise 
from  an  imagination,  that  there  is  some  sort  of  privilege  or  dignity  in  being 
without  such  a  moral  necessity,  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  other,  than 
always  choose  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  there  were  some  disadvan- 
tage, meanness  and  subjection,  in  such  a  necessity  ;  a  thing  by  which  the  Will 
was  confuied,  kept  under,  and  held  in  servitude  by  sometliing,  which,  as  it  were, 
maintained  a  strong  and  invinciUe  power  and  dominion  over  it,  by  bonds  that 
held  God  fast,  and  that  he  could,  by  no  means,deliTer  himself  from.  Whereas 
this  must  be  all  mere  ima^nation  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantage  or  dis* 
honor  to  a  being,  necessarily  to  act  in  the  most  excellent  and  happy  manner. 
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from  the  necessary  perfeclion  of  his  own  nature.  This  argues  no  imperfection, 
inferiority  or  dependence,  nor  any  want  of  dignity,  prwilege  or  ascendenc)'.* 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  and  most  perfect  sovereigntj*  of  Gof^ 
The  sovereignty  of  God  is  his  ability  and  authority  to  do  whatever  pleases  him 
whereby  He  doth  according  to  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven ,  and  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earthy  andnone  can  stay  his  handy  or  say  vnto  him^  What  dost 
thou  ? — The  foUoA^-ing  things  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  viz. :  1.  Su- 
preme, universal,  and  infinite  Powers  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
without  control,  \i'ithout  any  confinement  of  that  powxr,  without  any  subjection, 
in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power  ;  and  so  without  any  hinderance  or 
restraint,  that  it  should  be  either  impossible,  or  at  all  difificult,  for  him  to  accom- 
plish his  Will ;  and  without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on  any  other  power, 
from  whence  it  should  be  derived,  or  which  it  should  stand  in  any  netd  of:  so 
far  from  this,  that  all  other  power  is  derived  from  him,  and  is  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  him.  2.  That  He  has  supreme  avthority,  absolute  and  most  perfect 
right  to  do  what  he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  an  authority  from  any  other,  or  limitation  by  any  distinct  indepen- 
dent authority,  either  superior,  equal,  or  inferior ;  he  being  the  head  of  all 
dominion,  and  fountain  of  all  authority  ;  and  also  without  re^lraint  by  any  obli- 
gation, implying  either  subjection,  derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  limitation, 
3.  That  liis  Wtll  is  supreme,  undcrived,  and  independent  on  any  thing  without 
Hiinstlf;  being  in  ever}'  thing  determined  by  hisown  counsel,  having  no  other  rule 
but  his  own  wisilom  ;  his  Will  not  beinir  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the  Will  of 
anv  oilier,  and  other  Wills  being  perfectly  subject  to  his,  4.  That  his  Wisdom, 
whit  h  determines  his  Will,  is  supreme,  perfect,  underivetl,  seir-sullieient  and  in- 
dependent ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  as  in  Is.i.  xl.   14,    With  uhvin  took  He 

•  ••  It  mi::ht  havr  liecn  o*»jrftcH,  with  more  pbtu^ililrnrjifl,  that  thr  Snprrnir  Cnu**'  rnnnnt  >••»  free.  h«- 
cau5ir  he  miiHt  n^e^n  do  always  uhat  19  tiestt  in  lh<*  whole.  But  thin  i%imiI<!  not  ;tt  all  M-ne  Spinoza'i 
pur|KY>e  ;  for  ihisis  anece>»ity,  not  of  nature  ami  of  fate,  but  of  fitnens  ami  mimIoih  ;  a  n«-rr<i5ity  ronsis* 
tent  u  ith  the  ifreatest  freedom,  and  mom  perfect  choice.  Foi  the  only  foumUtion  of  tUm  lucvu^ity  ik  aach 
an  iir..-«ltrnilile  rectitude  of  Will,  and  perfection  of  wiMlom,  ab  makes  it  imfxiaiiililr  for  a  wiM-  Bemg  to  ad 
f(X>Ii)>lily.**     ilnrk^g  Demmittration  of  the  Bring  ami  Attribute*  ty  God      Edit.  C,  p.  M. 

••TiioMgh  G«»d  is  a  most  j»erfect  free  agent,  yet  he  cannot  liut  do  what  is  Uitt  and  wis«»t  on  the  whole, 
itie  reas«in  is  evident  ;  liecaiise  perfect  wiMlom  and  gooilness  are  as  st«-ai!y  and  certain  I'Di.C!;  !<sol 
action,  as  necexjtity  itself;  and  an  infinitely  wise  and  xood  Being,  indued  with  the  most  p4r:«et  l.^ierfy, 
rait  no  more  choose  to  act  in  t*ontradiclionto  wisdom  and  goodness,  than  a  nteess^iry  aisent  can  art  con- 
trary* ti>  the  necessity  l>y  which  it  is  acted  ;  it  lieini:  as  great  an  alMUnlity  and  imjMiasihiJtty  in  choice,  for 
liiHniie  WiM*oni  lo  choose  to  act  unwisely,  or  Infinite  (toodiiess  to  choo»e  nhat  is  not  g<iod.  a«(  it  uouM 
be  in  nature,  for  al»s«»ltite  necessity  to  fail  of  pniducine  its  necessary  effert.  Th«re  was.  indeed,  no  ike 
ces<i(i:y  in  nature,  that  (mkI  should  at  first  create  such  i>eini!S  as  he  has  creattd.  or  indeed  any  \h  luc  at 
all.  Ui uuse  he  is.  in  Him.self,  infinitely  happy  and  all-suffici*nl.  There  was  aI'Mi.  no  iieeessit>  in  t.at'ire, 
that  l;t  sliim!«i  i-reM-rvc  am!  continue  things  in  liein^,  after  they  were  create*!  ;  lierause  he  wiMild  i»e  srif 
•nfficient  without  their  continuance,  as  he  was  Ufore  their  creation.  But  it  was  fit,  and  wi^e.  artd  i^tHid. 
that  inliiiite  Wisdom  sliould  manifest,  and  Infinite  Goodness  communicate  it^rif  ;  and  therefore  it  waa 
neces!(.iry.  in  (he  sense  of  necessity  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that  things  shoiild  lie  made  at  Mich  a  time, 
and  continued  so  lonsr,  and  indeed  with  various  perfections  in  such  degrees,  as  infinite  Wisdom  aad 
Goodne^Hsaw  it  best  and  >^uesl  that  they  shouhl.**     JbiH.  p.  112,  113. 

**  'Tis  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act,  aecordinr  to  the  last  result 
of  a  fair  examination.  Tins  is  ao  far  (wm  beinc  a  restraint  or  diminution  of  freetlum.  that  it  i»  the  %ery  :n* 
pn*ir«Mnent  and  lienefit  of  it.  *l''is  not  an  abridgment,  'tis  the  end  and  use  o(  our  liU-ny  ;  and  the  further 
we  an  r«  ii»o»ed  from  such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect  indifTer^ 
ence  in  the  mind,  not  detenninable  liy  its  last  judtrment.  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  atteml  ita 
choice.  Mould  he  so  far  from  lieing  an  advantage  and  excellency  of  any  intellrrtual  nature,  tliat  it  wtMiid 
In*  a.s  4:reat  an  imjierfeciion.  as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  act.  or  not  to  act,  till  drtrrauBcd  by  the  \^  ill, 
would  be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  side.  Tis  as  much  a  perfedioa,  that  drsiiv,  or  tW  power  of 
prefernnc  should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the  (ower  of  acting  sboiiM  be  determined  l*y  tiie  Will ; 
n&d  the  more  certain  such  determination  is,  tW  greater  tlie  perfrdioa.  Nay,  were  we  determined  bf 
ftny  thituf  but  the  last  result  of  our  ow  n  minds,  jtidgmg  of  :h«  good  or  evil  oif  any  actioo.  we  wert  mtt 
firt.  I'he  very  end  of  our  freedom  being  that  we  might  attain  the  good  we  chouoe  ;  aiid,  therefore,  every 
man  is  brought  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  aa  an  intelligrot  bring,  to  be  determined  la  willinf 
by  his  own  thought  and  judinnent,  w  hat  is  liest  for  him  to  do  ;  else  he  would  be  under  tW  drtmninatioa 
tf  tome  other  than  himstll,  which  is  want  of  liberty.    And  to  deny  that  a  mnaM  W...,  aa  ewty  dctriau* 
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counsel  ?  Jind  %rho  instructed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the  path  of  judpn^nt^ 
and  (aught  Him  knowledge,  and  showed  Him.  the  way  of  und^'r standing  ? — There 
is  no  other  Divine  Sovereignty  but  this,  and  this  is  properly  absolute  sovereignty  ; 
no  other  is  desirable,  nor  would  any  other  be  honorable,  or  happy,  and  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  or  possible.  It  is  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the 
Divine  Sovereignty,  that  God's  Will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite  all-sulfi- 
cient  wisdom  in  every  thing  ;  and  in  nothing  is  either  directed  by  any  inferior 
wisdom,  or  by  no  wisdom  ;  whereby  it  would  become  senseless  arbitrariness, 
cielerminmg  and  acting  without  reason,  design  or  end. 

If  (Jod's  Will  is  steadily  and  surely  determined  in  every  thins:  by  supreme  wis- 
dom, then  it  is  m  every  thing  necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  most  wise. 
And,  certainly,  it  would  be  a  <lisadvantage  and  indignity  to  be  otherwise.  For 
if  the  Divine  Will  was  not  necessarily  determined  to  that,  which  in  every  case 
is  wisest  and  best,  it  must  be  subject  to  some  deixree  of  undesiijninfr  continixcnce ; 
and  so  in  the  same  detjjree  liable  to  evil.  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  liable  tc 
be  carried  hither  and  thither  at  random,  by  the  uncertain  wind  of  blind  contin- 
eence,  which  is  guided  by  no  wisdom,  no  motive,  no  intelligent  dictate  whatsoevei 
(if  any  such  thing  were  possible),  would  certainly  argue  a  great  degree  of  im- 
perfection and  meanness,  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  if  it  be  a  disad- 
vantau^e  for  the  Divine  Will  to  be  attendHJ  with  this  moral  necessity,  then  the 
more  free  from  it,  and  the  more  left  at  random,  the  ijreater  dii]:nity  and  advantage. 
And,  ronsequontly,  to  l)e  perfectly  free  from  the  direction  of  undci-standinir,  and 
universally  and  entirely  left  to  senseless,  unmeaning  nontingence,  to  act  absolutely 
at  random,  would  be  the  supreme  glory. 

It  no  more  arijues  any  dependence  of  (rod's  Will,  that  his  suprenn»ly  wi<e  voli- 
tion is  necessary,  than  it  anjjues  a  dependtMni*  of  his  beinir,  tliat  his  existence  is 
necessary.     If  it  be  something  too  low,  for  the  Supreme  Heing  to  have  his  Will 


nation,  follows  hi»  own  j-.iMjrmPiit,  i<  to  ^ay,  that  a  mnn  wilU  an«l  acXn  for  .in  (^r\t\  f'r;  it  hr  would  not  hnre, 
at  ill*-  Mine  time  llu.l  he  wills  :inil  acts  for  it.  For  if  li«'  |»rrf«Ti  it  in  hin  (ir*"**-:-!  tlmuhf'*.  In'forr  any 
othtr.  If  11  |»l;iin  li*^  then  lliink<  luMtrr  of  it.  am!  would  liiv*-  ii  iH-forc  any  •»t!i«T.  mil*'*'*  M' r.in  have,  and 
nor  h.i\«*  IT.  Will,  and  not  will  il.  at  lh#»  warno  timr  ;  :»  rontr.iduMion  tivi  iiiim!.  "t  •■•  '•*.  adinitii'd.  if  we 
IojW  ii|».»ii  tliosr  .Hii{M'nor  iK-irur*  alun-e  m,  who  nijoy  |M'ifiTl  n.i;ipine'<'«,  wr  «i|i.ill  havo  rra<M^n  to  jiidi:«, 
th  it  tlu-y  an*  iiion*  Mradily  d»tcnninfd  in  th»'ir  cii.un-  of  >:imm1  tii.iii  **••  ;  amJ  y«t  wi»  fiavi-  no  r«M'»«in  to 
think  ltii'y.in»  I«"<h  happy,  or  Ii'j«?«  free,  than  wp  arr.  And  if  if  wvx*-  fit  for  ?«'ir}i  |M.trti  titp  rmfup-*  i^*  we 
arr,  to  ptoMouiifT  what  hifinite  Wisdom  and  ii«MMlne'»<  rmild  do.  I  think  wf  ini.'ht  *.iv.  tfiit  (i<»«I  lMiM*»-lt 
cannot  rii.Mi-i«'  what  \%  n<»t  jio«mI.  The  freedom  i>f  ili»*  Almi.'hly  hinders  not  hi^tUTu  d«'tiTiniiifd  Sv  w'ual 
IM  Im'n!.  litit  to  CWK  a  ru'hl  view  of  ihiH  miMtakeii  p.irf  of  lilM-rty.  let  ine  .i'»k.  %voiild  ;itiv  omi*  !h-  a  i!..»:i  /e 
lin-'.  ••••e.iU'ie  he  is*  leMH  deleriniaed  hy  wise  detrrininaiion.  tfian  a  wii«r  inrm  ?  Im  it  wi»rththe  none  of 
fr««-h»:ii.  1. 1  oeal  lilw^rfy  to  pi  ly  the  ft»«»l.  and  draw  miiuih-  .md  noM-ry  iii»«in  a  nun's  ?«il!7  If  to  Nfik 
Icm-i.'  '.•oiii  till*  ronduet  of  re;i«M>n,  and  to  want  that  re^friiut  of  fx  unuiatio'i  and  m»  !.'iii«'iit.  t'lal  k'  ••;»'  na 
from  doiii^  or  ehotj.sins;  liie  %von*e.  lie  litierty,  true  Iiln-rty.  iii  Miineriand  ftfiN  are  tti**  iir.ly  \nu-  men  Vet 
1  think.  n>>'x»dy  would  riiu'>4c  to  lie  mad,  fur  the  sake  oi  hhcU  litiortv,  but  he  that  is  mad  already."  I^>cke, 
Htm    rn.l.  Vol.  I.  K.lit.  7,  p.  ^15,  210. 

••  rm««  H'liii;.  havuiK  all  lhin<<«  alwaya  necessarily  in  view,  m»ist  alwavn,  and  eternally  will,  aerord 
inc  toitiH  intiiiite  comprehension  of  things  ;  that  is,  muit  will  all  thintfs  ttiat  are  wi«i«>st  an*!  be>i  iv>  ti» 
done.  TlM-re  is  no  iceitinie  free  of  this  consequence.  If  it  can  will  at  ill.  it  inuM  will  iliis  way.  To  l»e 
capable  o(  knowing,  and  not  capaMe  of  williiitr.  is  not  to  l»e  understoivl.  And  to  !»••  cni>aMr  i»f  willing 
oiii«-rwi!«e  tiian  what  n-  wi!«esi  and  tieal.  contr.uiict.4i list  knowh-d^re  whieh  is  mfiiitte.  Intiuite  kmt^^hdice 
inu<(t  dir.et  »fie  Will  without  error.  Here  then,  is  the  oriifiii  of  moral  necessity  ;  and  th.it  is  pallv.of 
freedom.  IVrhaps  il  mtylie  aaid,  when  the  Divine  Wiil  is  d<'lerinined.  fnwnth  Ci>n«iderition  of  the 
eternal  aptitude  of  thinir*.  it  is  aa  necessarily  determined,  as  if  it  were  physically  tmpeiled,  if  that 
fkrre  |htsr<i'»!e.  Hut  it  is  unskilfulneas,  to  Mup|iose  this  an  nSjectiim.  I'he  i:r«-at  principle  is  onee  ei« 
taliliM.^ifd.  VIZ..  liiat  the  Divine  Will  is  detennuied  hy  tue  eternal  re.tson  ami  aptiiiiifsof  tiiintr*.  instf.id 
ol  'n'lrn:  pliyueally  unpolled  ;  an«i  after  that,  the  more  stron.' and  n«"e»ssary  tins  deteniiinaluui  is.  in* 
ini»re  peri'M't  the  Drily  must  Ik*  allowed  to  lie.  It  is  this  that  makes  hiin  an  ainiaMe  and  ad«>raiile  Heinz, 
whose  Will  and  |iower  are  constantly,  imrautalily,  determined  hy  the  cunsiderotiun  of  what  is  wisest  and 
twst  .  instead  of  a  aurd  lit  in.',  with  power,  litit  without  oiscerning  and  reaaoo.  It  is  the  lieauty  of  Ihit 
oecessity.  tu.ti  :i  is  stnmtf  as  fate  itself,  with  all  the  ailvunta^e  of  reasoo  and  jtooHneaa.  It  is  alran,:e.  to 
•ee  men  c»»ntend,  that  th**  Deity  la  not  free,  herausr  he  is  necesaanly  rational.  immutaMy  cood  and  wiae  | 
when  a  man  is  alh>wcd  atiUthe  perfecter  beuiif.  the  more  fiv*.ily  and  constantly  his  \V||1  is  d«t«.'aiin«tl  bjr 
re«Bo-i  and  truth.**     Imomuy  iml9  tht  Smturt  •fihe  Hum.  Sout,     Edit.  3,  Vol.  II.  p.  4<IJ,  44>t. 
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determined  by  moral  Necessity,  so  as  necessarily,  in  ever}'  case,  to  wJl  in  the 
highest  degree  holily  and  happily ;  then  why  is  it  not  also  something  too  low, 
for  him  to  have  his  existence,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  his 
infinite  happiness  determined  by  necessity-  ?  It  is  no  more  to  God's  dishonor, 
to  be  necessarily  wise,  than  to  be  necessarily  holy.  And  if  neither  of  them  be 
to  his  dishonor,  then  it  is  not  to  his  dishonor  necessarily  to  act  holily  and  wisely 
And  if  it  be  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  holy  and  M-ise,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  no  more  is  it  mean  and  dishonorable,  necessarily  to  act  holily 
and  wisely  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  do 
that,  in  every  case,  which,  above  all  other  things,  is  wisest  and  best. 

The  reason,  why  it  is  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  most  holy,  is,  be- 
bause  holiness  in  itself  is  an  excellent  and  bono  ble  thing.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  no  dishonor  to  be  necessarily  most  wise,  and,  in  everv'  case,  to  act 
most  wisely,  or  do  the  thine  which  is  the  wisest  of  all ;  for  wisdom  is  also  in 
itself  excellent  and  honorable. 

The  foremen! ioned  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  &c^, 
as  has  been  observed,  represents  that  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Will's  being  in  every 
thing  necessarily  determined  by  superior  fitness,  as  making  the  blessed  God  a 
kind  of  Almighty  Ministc*  and  mechanical  medium  of  fate ;  and  he  insists,  pages 
93,  94,  that  this  moral  necessity  and  impossibility  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thing 
with  physical  and  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  :  and  in  p.  54, 55,  he  says, 
**  The  scheme  which  determines  the  Will  alwa}'S  and  certainly  by  the  undcr- 
standinc:,  and  the  understanding  by  the  appearance  of  things,  seems  to  take  away 
the  true  nature  of  vice  and  virtue.  For  the  sublimest  of  virtues,  and  the  viU»st 
of  vices,  seem  rather  to  be  matters  of  fate  and  necessity,  flowing  naturally  and 
necessarily  from  the  existence,  the  circumstances,  and  present  situation  of  jieisons 
and  thincrs  ;  for  this  existence  and  situation  necessarily  makes  such  an  app<  ar- 
anee  to  the  mind  ;  from  this  appearance  flows  a  neeessarj*  perception  and 
jndLTnient,  conceminp:  these  things  ;  this  judgment,  necessarily  determines  the 
\ViIl  ;  and  thus,  by  this  chain  of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  would  lose 
their  nature,  and  become  natural  ideas,  and  necessar}'  things,  instead  of  moral 
and  free  actions." 

And  yet  this  same  author  allows,  p.  30,  31,  that  a  perfectly  wise  being  will 
constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  Is  most  fit ;  and  says,  p.  102,  103, "  I 
grant,  and  always  have  granted,  that  wheresoever  there  is  such  antecedent 
superior  fitness  of  things,  God  acts  acconiing  to  it,  so  as  never  to  contradict  it ; 
and,  particularly ,in  all  his  judicial  proceedings  as  a  Governor,  and  distribute!  ol 
rewards  and  punishments."  Yea,  he  says  expressly,  p.  42,  "  That  it  is  not 
possible  for  God  to  act  otlierwise,  than  acconiing  to  this  fitness  and  goodness 
m  tilings." 

So  that  according  to  this  author,  putting  these  several  passages  of  his  Essay 
together,  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  any  thinfirof  a  moral  nature,  in  the  roost  sublime 
and  glorious  acts  and  exercises  of  God*s  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness ;  and 
he  never  dot^  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  supreroely  worthy,  and,  above  all 
other  things,  fit  and  excellent,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  iatt ; 
and  in  what  he  does  as  the  Judge  and  moral  Governor  of  tlie  world,  he  exercises 
no  moral  excellency  ;  exercising  no  freedom  in  these  thini^,  because  he  arts  by 
moral  necessity,  which  is,  in  effect,  the  same  with  physical  or  natural  necessity*; 
and,  therefore,  he  onlv  act&  by  an  Hobistical  fatality ;  as  a  Being  indeed  of  vast 
understanding,  as  toeil  as  power  and  efficiency  (as  he  said  before),  but  withovt  a 
Will  to  choose f  b^f(  «  At'mf  of  Almighty  Minister  offaie,  acting  under  its  su^ 
firenu  influence.  For  he  allows,  that  i:i  ill  thcst  things,  God^s  Will  is  determined 
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constantly  and  certaini)  by  a  superior  fitness,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  hina 
to  act  otherwise.  And  if  these  things  are  so,  what  glorj*  or  praise  belongs  tc 
God  for  doing  holily  and  justly,  or  taking  the  most  fit,  holy,  wise  and  excellejit 
course,  in  any  one  instance  ?  Whereas,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  alsc 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  derogate  from  the  honoi 
of  any  being,  that  through  the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  necessarilj  actf 
with  supreme  wisdom  and  holiness ;  but  on  the  contrary,  his  praise  is  the  great- 
er ;  herein  consists  the  height  of  his  glorj*. 

The  same  author,  p.  56,  supposes,  that  herein  appears  the  excellent 
character  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  that  though  he  can  choose  contrary  to  thejU^ 
ness  of  things^  yet  he  does  not ;  but  suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness  ;  and 
that,  in  this  conduct,  he  imitates  the  blessed  God,  And  yet,  he  supposes  it  is 
contrariwise  with  the  blessed  God ;  not  that  he  suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by 
fitness,  when  he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  but  tliat  he  cannot 
choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things ;  as  he  says,  p.  42,  that  it  is  not  possi" 
He  for  God  to  act  otherwise  than  according  to  this  fitness,  where  there  is  any 
fitness  or  goodness  in  things.  Yea,  he  suppases,  p.  31,  that  if  a  man  were 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  he  could  not  doothervdse  than  be  constantly  and  certainly 
determined  by  the  fitness  of  things. 

One  thinj(  more  I  would  obser\*e,  before  I  conclude  this  section  ;  and  that  is, 
that  if  it  deroi^ates  nothing  from  the  glor}'  of  God,  to  be  necessarily  determined 
by  superior  Umicss  in  some  things,  then  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined  in 
all  tilings :  from  iiny  tiling  in  the  nature  of  such  necessity,  as  at  all  detracting 
from  (lod's  frctMJoui,  independence,  alisolute  supremacy,  or  any  dignity  or  glory 
of  ills  nature,  siali'  or  manner  of  actiiiix  ;  or  as  implyinir  any  infirmity,  restraint, 
or  subjection.  And  if  the  thing  be  such  as  well  consists  with  God's  glor}*,  and 
has  notliiiii;  tendinis  to  detract  from  it ;  then  we  need* not  be  afraid  ol  ascribing 
it  to  (jOil  in  too  many  things,  lest  thereby  we  should  detract  from  God's  glorv 
too  much. 


SECTION   VIII. 

Some  further  Ohjections  against  the  moral  Necessity  of  God^s  Volitions  conFidcred. 

The  author  last  cited,  as  has  been  observed,  owns  that  God,  being  perfectly 
wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  ap|>ears  most  fit,  where  there  iis 
a  superior  fitness  and  goodness  in  things  ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
do  otherwise.  So  tiiat  it  is  in  eflfert  confessed,  that  in  those  things  where  there 
is  any  real  preferableness,  it  is  no  dishonor,  nothing  in  any  respect  unworthy  ol 
God,  for  him  to  act  from  necessity ;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected 
from  the  agreement  of  such  a  necessity,  with  the  fate  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
necessity,  maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  From  which  it  will  follow,  that  if  it 
were  «»,  that  in  all  the  different  things,  among  which  God  chooses,  there  were 
eveniiore  a  superior  fitness,  or  preferableness  on  one  side,  then  it  would  be  no 
dishonor,  or  any  thing,  in  any  respect,  unworthvy  or  unbecoming  of  God,  for 
his  Will  to  be  necessarily  determined  in  ever)'  thmg.  And  if  this  be  allowed, 
it  is  a  givmu:  up  entirely  the  argument,  from  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  neces- 
sitT  to  the  liberty,  suprema<y,  indepeiHJence  and  gloiy  of  the  Divine  Bein^ ; 
and  a  resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair  on  the  decisioo  of  another  pooil 
wholly  diverse ;  viz.,  whether  it  be  so  indeed,  that  in  all  the  various  possible 
(hinga^  which  are  in  God's  view,  ani  may  be  considered  as  capable  ohiects  ot 
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his  choice,  there  !s  not  evermore  a  preferableness  in  one  thing  above  another 
This  IS  denied  by  this  author ;  who  supposes,  that  in  many  instances,  belweerv 
two  or  more  possible  things,  which  come  within  the  view  of  the  divine  raind^ 
there  is  a  perfect  indifference  and  equality,  as  to  fitness  or  tendency  to  attain 
any  good  end  which  God  can  have  in  view,  or  to  answer  any  of  his  designs 
Now,  therefore,  I  would  consider  whether  this  be  evident. 

The  argmnents  brought  to  prove  this,  are  of  two  kinds.  (1.)  It  is  urged, 
that  in  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  be- 
tween various  possible  objects  of  choice,  which  God  has  in  view :  and  (2,)  that 
the  difference  between  many  things  is  so  inconsiderable,  or  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  any  consequence ;  or  to 
suppose  that  any  of  God's  wise  designs  would  not  be  answered  in  one  way  as 
well  as  the  other.     Therefore, 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  are  any  instances 
wherein  there  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  absolutely  no  difference,  between  differ- 
ent objects  of  choice,  that  are  proposed  to  the  Djvine  Understanding  ? 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considere<l,  whether  the 
contradiction  there  is  in  the  terras  of  the  question  proposed,  does  not  give  reason 
to  suspect,  that  there  is  an  inconsistence  in  the  thmg  supposed.  It  is  inquired, 
whether  different  objects  of  choice  may  not  be  absolutely  without  difference  ? 
If  they  are  absolutely  without  ditlerence,  then  how  are  they  different  objects  of 
choice  ?  If  there  be  absolutely  no  difl^erenre,  in  any  resj^ect,  then  there  is  no 
variety  or  distinction ;  for  distinction  is  only  by  some  diflference.  And  if  there 
be  no  variety  among  proposed  objects  of  clioice,  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
variety  of  choice,  or  cfifference  of  dett-nnination.  For  that  determination  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  different  in  any  respect,  is  not  a  different  determination,  but 
tlje  same.     That  this  is  noquihhle,  may  appear  more  fully  anon. 

The  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High,  in  sfune  instances,  chooses  to 
do  one  thini^  rather  than  another,  where  the  things  themselves  are  perfectly 
without  ditference,  are  two. 

L  That  the  various  parts  of  infinite  time  and  space,  absolutely  considered, 
are  perfectly  alike,  and  do  not  ditfer  at  all  one  from  another  ;  and  that  therefore, 
when  God  determined  to  create  the  world  in  such  a  part  of  infinite  duration  and 
space,  rather  than  otliers,  he  determined  and  preferred,  among  various  objects, 
bietween  which  there  was  no  preferableness,  ami  alisolutely  no  dllference. 

Axsw.  This  objection  supposes  an  infinite  length  of  time  before  the  world 
was  created,  distinguished  by  successive  parts,  properly  and  truly  so ;  or  a  suc- 
cession of  limili'tl  and  unraeasurable  peritnls  of  time,  following  one  another,  in 
an  infinitely  long  series ;  which  must  needs  \)e  a  groumlless  imagination.  The 
eternal  duration  which  was  before  the  world,  being  only  the  eternity  of  God's 
existence ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  immediate,  perfect  ami  invariable  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  his  unlimited  life,  together  and  at  once :  Vifa  intemnn- 
abiliSytoia,simul  et  perfeda  possessio.  Which  is  so  generally  allowetl,  tl  it  I 
oeed  not  stand  to  demonstrate  it* 

•  •*  If  ft!1  crrjfcird  brin^  wer^  taken  iiwiiy,  aH  prwwrbilitjr  ofanj  rrmtatron  or  wnrrrim'wm,  of  one  thine 
to  ftnotker,  Hotild  Rpprmr  to  be  also  mnored.  AlM«trurt  nui'mtninn  in  f-lrmity  is  nmrre  to  br  iindrnitiMjif. 
What  is  it  that  »ticcreds?  One  minute  to  anothrr,  prrh;ip«,  rtlut  unda  $mftrrrrnif  wwiirm.  Itul  uhrn  we 
iouMcine  this,  we  fancy  that  the  minutes  are  thmitn  Meparnlrly  esi^iimr.  I'bix  ia  the  common  Dnii<in  :  nnd 
f et  it  is  a  mviifest  prejudice.  Time  i*  nothin|t  bat  th*'  existence  i«f created  nuccenaive  tieinim.  and  etemity 
Ibe  neceMsry  evistrnceof  the  Deity.  Therefore,  if  tbiJi  neor!sfiaf>'  )»ein»;  hath  no  chanxenr  »4irressioo  in  him 
Bfltore.  his  existence  roust  of  coume  be  un»ucce««ive.  WeMim  lo  commit  a  duul>le  uTen^ieht  in  thii«  cxae  ; 
ifti,  we6nd  tueeeaaion  in  the  neceamry  nature  uidexi»teiicrof  the  IVtty  hiinself;  which  is  wrong,  if  the 
•tuoning  above  be  cottclukiTe.  And  then  we  aacrilie  this  succession  to  etemitj,  considered  aivtmcted.y 
from  the  Elemsl  Beinc :  and  sappose  it.  one  knows  not  what,  a  thin«  s'lbaislinf  b^  itself,  nnd  fli>winie  one 
•note  niUr  aaoUier.  This  is  the  work  of  pure  unsfcinstuin.  and  contrary  to  toe  imiusr  of  tlui^s.  liaftcelW 
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So  this  objection  supposes  an  extent  of  space  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Crea- 
don of  an  inlinitc  length,  breadth  and  depth,  truly  and  properly  distinguished 
into  diflerent  measurable  parts,  limited  at  certain  stages,  one  beyond  another,  in 
an  infinite  series.  Which  notion  of  absolute  and  infinite  space  is  doubtless  as 
unreasonable,  as  that  now  mentioned,  of  absolute  and  infinite  duration.  It  is  as 
improper  to  imagine  that  the  immensity  and  omnipresence  of  God  is  distinguish* 
cd  by  a  series  of  miles  and  leagues,  one  beyond  another ;  as  that  the  infinite 
duration  of  God  is  distinguished  by  months  and  yeai^s,  one  after  another.  A 
divei-sity  and  order  of  distmct  parts,  limited  by  certain  periods,  is  as  conceivable, 
and  diies  us  naturally  obtrude  itself  on  our  imagination,  in  one  case  as  the 
other  ;  and  there  is  e^uid  reason  in  each  case,  to  suppose  that  our  imagination 
deceives  us.  It  is  equally  impro[)er  to  talk  of  months  and  years  of  the  Divine 
Existence,  and  miles  juares  of  Deity  ;  and  we  equally  deceive  oui*selves,  when 
we  talk  of  lite  world  s  being  dilferently  fixed  with  respect  to  either  of  these 
sorts  of  mea-^ures.  I  think,  we  know  not  what  we  mean,  if  we  say,  the  world 
might  have  bten  differently  placed  from  what  it  is,  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
infinhy  ;  or,  that  it  mi-^ht  have  been  dilferently  fixed  in  the  long  line  of  eternity ; 
and  all  ari^uinents  and  objections,  which  are  built  on  the  imaginations  we  are 
apt  to  have  of  infinite  extension  or  duration,  are  buildings  founded  on  shadows, 
or  castles  in  the  air. 

•2.  T:ie  siH  ond  argument,  to  prove  that  the  Most  Hiixh  wills  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  without  any  superior  fitness  or  preferableness  in  the  thing 
prei'errnl,  i>  (iod's  actually  placing  m  ditFerent  parts  of  the  worhl,  particles,  or 
atoin>  ol' matft-r,  that  are  perfectly  e(|ual  and  alike.  The  forenientioned  author 
says.  p.  7S,  Jti-.,  *•  if  tiae  would  descend  to  the  minute  specific  particles,  of 
whi»h  d.'irjfiit  botliis  are  composed,  we  Nhould  see  abundant  reason  to  believe, 
that  lhr;r  aie  th'ML>ajids  of  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which  are 
perfect ly  «•  jual  artd  al.ke,  and  couhl  i^ive  no  di>linct  determination  to  the  Will 
of  (i».I,  where  tti  place  them."  He  there  instances  in  particles  (»f  water,  of 
which  thtre  are  .sueh  immense  numbers,  which  compose  the  river's  and  oceans 
of  this  world  ;  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  luminous  and  fiery  particles,  which 
compose  the  Iwhly  of  the  sun ;  so  many,  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
Sup|)ONe  no  two  of  thrm  shouhl  lie  exactly  equal  ami  alike. 

A\^^.  {  1.)  To  thi^  I  answer :  that  as  we  niu^t  suppose  matter  to  Ik?  infinitely 
divisible,  it  is  very  utilik«'ly,  that  any  two,  of  all  these  particles,  are  exactly 
equal  and  alike  ;  s )  unlikely,  that  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  yea.  an  infinite  num- 
ber to  o.jr,  bill  it  is  otherwise;  and  that  alihoui^h  we  shouhl  allow  a  great  simi- 
larity U-Lvecn  the  dlir-renl  particles  of  water  and  fire,  as  to  th«ir  general  nature 
and  fiiTure ;  ami  however  small  wesuppo>e  those  particles  to  be,  it  is  infinitely 
unlikely,  that  any  two  of  them  shouhl  be  exactly  equal  in  dimensicms  and  quan- 
tity of  in.itter.  If  we  shouhl  suppose  a  great  many  globes  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  ir|o!H>  of  the  earth,  it  wouhl  l)e  Nery  stranire,  if  there  were  any  two  of 
tliem  that  had  exactly  the  same  numl)er  of  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  tlieno. 

eiiiitn  ••»  mrtij.HitfirAl  rtjimt-uMn^  :  U'^e  mns  np^te*,  let  mm  Uu  *>n^d  ttnthe  prtsttnt  mtnmlt,  and  thr  like.  Tht 
phil<>««ip  i<*r«  ii.f'.uMM\«>«  tii.«.«  Aii  ui  1^'  thru  illtiotr.iiion^.  TKry  co(n|i:«rr-  rtcnii'v  to  the  niotioii  ofn  poini 
nnrii.u-  O.I  !•«••  wr.  .1:1.1  •!•  iNin^  a  !Mrrli'««  iiifit.iti*  !in»'.  H«t«'  iho  pojiit  in  ?«Mp{v»s«"i  a  tliiii..r  artunfiT 
•a*><«i<»liri(.  repi^arattnff  ll>«»  pr««^nt  min«itr ;  hii«1  lh»fi  \)\ry  a-trriV  motion  or  hHccrnHum  to  it ;  that  it 
lory  x«rn'«>  uMiMn  to  a  nier»-  nonrntitr.  tti  illu»trat<*  ti  n^*  a  ^uccfs^ivi*  rtr>rnit)r.  in:i<1«'  iijiuf  Unite  auc 
ceniTe  parta.  If  onr«>  we  aUow  an  all  prrfrtt  mind,  which  bath  an  Mernal.  immutaMr  wnd  infinitt 
«nn«prrKen«i*»n  of  all  tkin^.  alwayn  (and  allow  it  %ir  mii«t)  the  distinction  oC  {i.iot  and  fiiturr  Tuni»hr« 
vith  rr»p#«t  to  awsh  a  mind— In  a  word,  if  w«* ptorrcd  atrp by  step,  as a>iot-«.  the  eternity  or  exiatenea 
of  the  0»ily  Hill  ajipear  to  l»«»  Vu^r  i«i/r-mw/iWi«.  t^tn^Mtmn'  et  perfrcta  j>nmr»st'% .  how  murh  noerer  this 
ouy  burr  brrn  a  ptiraJji  hilh«rt«i.**  fi^tury  \mt»  tJu  Xuiur*  of  tkt  Human  Soni  Vol.  il.  p.  |09  410 
411.     Ea*l.  III.  ^ 
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But  infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two  particles  of  light  should  have  just  tne 
same  quantity  of  matter.  For  a  particle  of  ?i^ht,  according  to  the  doctrine  ol 
the  infinite  divisibilitj'  of  matter,  is  composed  oi  infinitely  more  assignable  parts, 
than  there  are  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  the  elobe  of  the  earth.  And  as  i1 
is  infinitely  unlikely,  that  any  two  of  these  particles  should  be  equal ;  so  it  is, 
that  they  should  be  alike  in  other  respects  ;  to  instance  in  the  configuration  of 
their  surfaces.  If  thero  were  very  many  irlobes,  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  two  should  have  exactly  the  same  number  o( 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  in  their  surfaces,  and  all  posited  exactly  alike, 
one  with  respect  to  another,  without  any  dilference,  in  any  part  discernible 
either  by  the  naked  eye  or  microscope  ;  but  infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two 
particles  of  light  should  be  perfectly  of  the  same  figure.  For  there  are  infinitely 
more  assignable  real  parts  on  the  surface  of  a  particle  of  light  than  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Answ.  (2.)  But  then,  supposing  that  there  arc  two  particles,  or  atoms  of 
matter,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  God  has  placed  indifferent  parts  of  the 
creation  ;  as  1  will  not  den^  it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two  boilies  per- 
fectly alike,  and  put  them  m  different  places ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  two 
different  or  distinct  acts  or  effects  of  the  Divine  Power  have  exactly  the  same 
fitness  for  the  same  ends.  For  these  two  different  bo<lies  are  not  different  or 
distinct  in  any  other  respects  than  those  wherein  they  differ :  they  are  two 
in  no  other  resjiects  than  those  wherein  tliere  is  a  dilference.  if  they  are 
perfectly  equal  and  alike  in  themselves,  then  they  can  be  distiniruished,  or 
be  distinct,  only  in  those  things  which  are  calird  circ!im<tanct»s;  as  place,  time, 
rest,  motion,  or  some  other  present  or  past  circnmstances  or  relations.  For 
it  is  difference  only  that  constitutes  distinction.  If  God  niakt^  two  hollies,  in 
themselves  every  way  equal  and  alike,  an«!  airreeinir  perfectly  in  all  other  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  but  only  their  place ;  then  in  this  only  is  there  any 
distinction  or  duplicity.  The  figure  is  the  same,  the  measure  is  the  same,  the 
solidity  and  resistance  are  the  same,  and  every  thing  the  same  only  the  place. 
Tlierefore  what  the  Will  of  God  determines,  is  this,  namely,  tliat  tliere  should 
be  the  same  ficure,  the  same  extension,  the  same  resistance,  &c.,  in  two  differ 
ent  places.  And  for  this  determination  he  has  some  reason.  1  lure  is  Sinr\t 
end,  for  which  such  a  determination  and  act  has  a  peculiar  fitnrss,  abov**  al. 
other  acts.  Here  is  no  one  thinjr  determimi I  without  an  end,  and  no  one  thinij 
without  a  fitness  for  that  end.  superior  to  any  thini^  else.  If  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  Go<l  to  cause  the  same  rc-sistance,  an*!  the  same  fitrure,  to  l»e  in  two  dilUrt-nt 
places  and  situations,  we  can  no  more  justly  argue  from  it.  that  here  must  l>e 
some  determination  or  act  of  Goal's  Will  that  is  wliolly  without  motive  or  emf, 
than  we  can  argue,  that  whenever,  in  any  case  it  is  a  man*s  Will  to  speak  the 
same  wonls,  or  make  the  same  sounds  at  two  (hfferent  times  ;  there  must  be 
some  determination  or  act  of  his  Will,  witliont  any  motive  or  end.  The  d'ffer- 
cnce  of  place,  in  the  former  case,  proves  no  mi.rr  ihnn  the  difl*erence  of  time 
does  in  the  other.  If  any  one  should  say,  wit li  rt-irard  to  the  fonuer  cast',  that 
there  must  be  something  determined  without  an  vwu  viz.,  that  of  those  two  sim- 
ilar bo<lies,  this  in  particular  should  be  mad**  in  this  place,  and  the  other  in  tlie 
other,  and  should  inquire,  why  the  Creator  did  nc»t  make  them  in  a  transjK»sition, 
when  both  arc  alike,  and  each  would  equally  have  suiteii  either  place  ?  The 
inquir}'  supposes  something  that  is  not  true,  namely,  that  the  two  bodies  diff*ei 
and  are  distinct  in  other  respects  besides  their  place.  So  that  with  this  distinc- 
tion inherent  in  them,  they  might,  in  their  first  creation,  have  been  transposed* 
uid  each  might  have  begun  its  existence  in  tlie  place  of  the  other. 
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Let  US,  for  clearness  sake,  suppose,  that  God  had,  at  the  beginning,  made 
tiro  globes,  each  of  an  inch  diameter,  bolh  perfect  spheres,  and  perfectly  solid, 
without  pores,  and  perfectly  alike  in  every  respect,  and  placed  them  near  one  to 
another,  one  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  towards  the  left,  without  an^ 
ditference  as  to  time,  motion  or  rest,  past  or  present,  or  any  circumstance,  bi  t 
only  their  place ;  and  the  question  should  be  asked,  why  God  in  their  creation 

fjlaccd  tliem  so :  why  that  which  is  made  on  the  right  hand,  was  not  made  on  the 
eft,  and  vice  versa  ?  Let  it  be  well  considered,  whether  there  be  any  sense  in 
such  a  question  ;  and  whether  the  inquiry  does  not  suppose  something  false  and 
absurd.  Let  it  be  considered,  what  the  Creator  must  have  done  otherwise  than 
he  did,  what  diffi  rent  act  of  Will  or  power  he  must  have  exerted,  in  order  to 
the  thing  proposed.  All  that  could  have  been  done,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  two  spheres  perfirtly  alike,  in  the  same  places  where  he  has  made  them, 
without  any  difference  of  tlie  thinofs  made,  either  in  themselves  or  in  any  cir- 
cumstance ;  so  that  tlie  whole  elfect  would  have  been  without  any  difference, 
and  therefore,  just  the  sinne.  liy  tlie  supposition,  the  two  spheres  are  different 
in  no  other  respi;ct  but  their  place  ;  and  tlierelbre  in  other  respects  they  are  the 
safue.  Each  has  the  same  roundness ;  it  is  not  a  distinct  rotundity,  in  any 
other  respect  but  its  situation.  Theie  are  also  the  same  dimensions,  ditfering  in 
nothing  but  their  place.  And  so  of  their  resistance,  and  every  thing  else  that 
belongs  to  them. 

Here,  if  any  choost»-;  to  say,  "  that  there  is  a  dilference  in  another  respect, 
viz.,  that  they  are  not  MMKKICALLY  the  same:  that  it  is  thus  with  all  the 
qualities  that  beloui^  to  tlwiii  ;  tliat  it  is  conti'sscd  they  are,  in  some  respects  the 
same;  that  is,  they  an*  both  exactly  iilikr  ;  but  vet  numerically  they  ditfer. 
Thus  the  roundness  olnnt*  is  not  the  same  nmiHTical  individual  roundness  with 
that  ot  the  other."  Lrt  this  be  suppoM^l  ;  tln'n  the  <juestion  al)out  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Divin*'  Will  in  tin*  aifair,  is,  Why  did(io,l  will,  that  this  indivi- 
dual roundness  shouM  Iv*  at  the  riirht  hand,  and  the  other  individual  roundness 
at  the  left?  Why  did  he  not  make  them  in  a  contrary  position  ?  Let  any 
rational  person  consitler,  whether  such  qui*stions  be  not  words  without  a  mean- 
ing, as  much  as  if  Gf)d  shouM  si*e  lit  for  some  ends,  to  cause  the  same  sounds  to 
be  repeateil,  or  made  at  two  different  times;  the  sounds  Ixung  perfectly  the 
same  in  every  respect,  Imt  only  one  was  a  minute  after  the  other;  and  it  should 
be  asked  upon  it,  why  did  (ijhI  cause  tluse  s<Mnids.  numerically  different,  to  suc- 
ceetl  one  the  other  in  such  a  manner  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  that  individual 
sound,  which  was  in  the  tir^^t  minute,  to  be  in  the  second  ?  And  the  individual 
sound  of  the  last  minute  !»  !)«•  in  the  first  ?  Thest»  inquiries  would  l)e  even  ridi 
culous  ;  as,  I  think,  eviT>-  person  must  s<'e,  at  once,  in  the  case  proposed  of  two 
sound-.,  being  only  the  same  repeated,  absolutely  without  any  difference,  but  that 
one  circumstance  of  time.  If  the  Most  Ilii^h  s(»es  it  will  answer  some  goo<l  end, 
that  the  same  sound  should  be  made  by  liijhtninir  at  two  distinct  times,  and 
therefore  wills  that  it  should  be  so,  must  it  niH»<ls  therefore  be,  that  herein  there 
is  so.iie  act  of  God's  Will  without  any  motive  or  end  ?  God  saw  fit  often,  at 
distinct  timers,  and  on  different  occasion^,  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  Moses, 
namely,  th  )se,  !  am  Jthwah,  .And  would  it  not  Ik*  tmre.Lsonable  to  infer,  as  a 
ce?ta:n  consi»quence,  from  this,  that  here  inu<  Ik»  some  act  or  acts  of  the  Divine 
Will,  in  deierminin.;  and  disposing  these  words  exactly  alike,  at  different  tiint^s, 
wholly  without  aim  or  inducement  ?  But  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonable 
than  to  say,  that  there  must  be  an  act  of  CmckVs  without  any  inducement,  if  he 
H.*es  it  l)est,  and,  for  some  reasons,  deterraines  that  there  shall  be  the  same  resis- 
«an'  e,  the  same  dimensions,  und  the  same  figure,  in  sereral  distiiict  places. 
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If,  in  the  instance  of  the  two  spheres,  perfectly  ahke,  it  be  supposed  possible 
that  God  might  have  made  them  in  a  contrary  position  ;  that  which  is  made  at 
the  right  hand  being  made  at  the  left ;  then  I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  evidently 
equ.illy  possible,  if  God  had  made  but  one  of  them,  and  that  in  the  place  of  the 
right  hand  globe,  that  he  might  have  made  that  numerically  different  from  what 
it  is,  and  numerically  diffei  ent  from  what  he  did  make  it,  though  perfectly 
alike,  and  in  the  same  place;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  evei-y  respect, 
in  the  same  circumstances  and  relations  ?  Namely,  whetlier  he  might  not 
have  made  it  numerically  the  same  w^th  that  which  he  has  now  made 
at  the  left  hand,  and  so  have  left  that  ^-'hich  is  now  created  at  the  right 
hand,  in  a  state  of  nonexistence  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  one  in  that  place,  perfectly  like  these,  and  yet 
numerically  differing  from  both?  And  let  it  be  considered,  whether,  from  this 
notion  of  a  numerical  difference  in  bo<lics,  perfectly  equal  and  ahke,  which 
numerical  difference  is  something  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and  diverse 
from  the  difference  of  place  or  time,  or  any  circumstance  whatsoever ;  it  will 
not  follow,  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  numerically  different  possible 
bodies,  perfectly  alike,  among  which  God  chooses,  by  a  self-detennining  power, 
when  he  goes  about  to  create  bodies. 

Therelbre  let  us  put  the  case  thus  :  supposing  that  God,  in  the  beginning, 
had  created  but  one  perfectly  solid  sphere,  in  a  certain  place ;  and  it  should  be 
inquired,  Why  God  created  that  individual  sphere,  in  that  place,  at  that  time  ? 
And  why  he  did  not  create  another  sphere,  perfectly  like  it,  but  nunicrically 
different,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  why  he  chose  to  brinsr  into 
bfint;  there,  that  very  bo<ly,  ratlier  than  any  of  the  infinite  number  of  oilier 
botiies.  perfectly  like  it ;  either  of  which  he  could  have  made  there  as  well,  and 
would  have  answered  his  end  as  well  ?  \Vliy  he  caused  to  exist,  at  that  place 
and  time,  that  individual  roundness,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number 
of  individual  rotundities  just  like  it  ?  Why  that  imiividual  resistance,  rather  than 
any  other  of  tlm  infinite  number  of  possible  resistances  just  like  it  ?  And  it 
might  as  reason:4bly  be  asked.  Why,  when  God  first  caused  it  to  thunder,  he 
caused  that  in(hvidual  sound  then  to  be  made,  and  not  another  just  like  it  ? 
Why  <lid  he  make  choice  of  this  ver}-  sound,  and  reject  all  the  infinite  number 
of  other  possible  sounds  just  like  it,  but  numerically  differing  from  it,  and  all 
dilFenni;  one  fnim  another  1  I  think,  every  body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absur- 
dity anci  nonsense  of  what  is  supposed  in  such  incjuiries.  And,  if  we  cahnly 
attend  to  the  matter,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  all  such  kind  of  objtrtions  us 
I  am  answering,  are  founded  on  nothing  but  the  imperfection  of  our  manner  of 
comeiving  things,  and  the  obscureness  of  language,  and  great  want  of  clearness 
and  precision  in  the  signification  of  terms. 

If  any  shall  find  fault  with  this  reasf)ninir,  that  it  is  going  a  great  length  in 
metaphysical  niceties  andsubtilties,  I  answer,  the  objection  which  they  are  in  reply 
to,  is  a  meta))hysical  subtilty,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature  ol  it.'* 

II.  Another  thing  alleged  is,  that  innumerable  things  which  are  dettTuiined 
by  the  Divine  Will,  and  chosen  and  done  by  Goil  rather  than  others,  differ  from 
those  that  are  not  chosen  in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  the  difference  to  be  of  any  coasequence,  or  that  there  ia 
any  superior  fitness  or  croodness,  that  God  can  have  respect  to  in  the  deter- 
mination. 

*  **  For  men  to  harr  rr«ouiM  to  tobtilties,  in  raitinc  difficuhiet,  am)  then  complain,  that  they  aLduk 
be  taken  ot[  inr  minutely  exani.iung  these  taUiltics,  u  a  stnui^e  kiod  of  procedure.**  Aoia  «•/  f4t 
i/^moa  Smd,  Vol  U.  PH«  331. 
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To  which  I  answer ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  with  any  certainty 
or  evidence,  that  because  the  difference  is  vciy  small,  and  appeal's  to  us  of  no 
consideration,  therefore  there  is  absolutely  no  superior  goodness,  and  no  valuable 
end,  which  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  in 
ordering  such  a  difference.  The  forementioncd  author  mentions  many  instances. 
One  is,  there  being  one  atom  in  the  whole  universe  more  or  less.  But  I  think, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  made  one  atom  in  vain,  or 
without  any  end  or  motive.  He  made  not  one  atom,  but  what  ^as  a  work 
of  his  Almighty  power,  as  much  as  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  and  re(juires 
as  much  of  a  constant  exertion  of  Ahnighty  power  to  u})holtl  it ;  aud  was 
made  and  is  upheld  understandingly,  and  on  (ksign,  as  much  as  if  no  other 
had  been  made  but  that  And  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
he  made  it  without  any  thing  really  aimed  at  in  so  tlning,  as  much  as  to  suppose, 
that  he  made  the  planet  Jupiter  without  aim  or  ilrsipn. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  most  minute  effects  or  the  Creator's  power,  the  j^mall- 
est  assignable  difference  between  the  thinirs  whicli  God  has  madf,  may  bo 
attended,  in  the  whole  series  of  events,  ami  the  whok*  cr-mpass  and  oxtcnt  of 
their  influence,  with  very  great  and  important  conscijuences.  If  the  laws  of 
motion  and  gravitation,  laici  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Ntwtori,  hold  universal]} ,  there 
is  not  one  atom,  nor  the  least  assignable  pail  of  an  atom,  but  what  has  influence, 
every  moment,  throughout  the  whole  materia!  i.'.Mise,  to  cause  every  part  to 
be  other^\•ise  than  it  would  be,  if  it  wtTe  not  l^i  ii».t:  piuiiiular  coij.oreal  exist- 
ence. And  however  the  effect  is  insensible  for  th*-  pu  sent,  yet  it  niay,  in  length 
of  time,  become  great  ami  important. 

To  illustrate  this,  letussu])posetwo  bodies  in<»viriLr  the  same  way,  in  straight 
lines,  perfectly  parallel  one  to  another;  but  to  be  di\ei1ed  from  this  j>arallel 
course,  and  drawn  one  from  another,  as  murli  a>  niiirht  be  by  the  attrat  tion  of 
an  atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  furthest  ol'th«-  fixi-d  stars  from  tlie  eaith  ; 
these  bodies  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  of  tlnir  parallel  motion,  will,  by  de- 
grees, get  further  and  further  distant,  one  fn »ni  the  other ;  and  thouirh  the  dis- 
tance may  be  imperceptible  for  a  long  time,  y< t  at  length  it  njay  beiome  veiy 
great.  So  the  revolution  of  a  nlanet  round  the  sun  being  retardtd  (»r  accel- 
erated, and  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  made  greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less 
elliptical,  and  so  its  periodical  time  longer  or  shorter,  no  more  than  may  he  by 
the  influence  of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  lenL'th  of  time,  pertoim  a  whole  revo- 
lution sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it  woulil  haNe  done  ;  whiih  miiiht  make  a 
vast  alteration  with  regard  to  millions  of  impoit;ini  events.  So  the  intlnenceof 
the  IciLSt  p.irticle  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  sueh  i  ffec  t  on  somrlhiijir  in  the 
constitution  of  some  human  Ixnly,  as  to  cau>e  ancther  thought  to  aiise  in  the 
mind  at  a  certain  time,  than  otherwise  would  have  been ;  which,  in  It  iigth  of 
time  (yea,  and  that  not  ver}'  great),  might  (h  ea.Mon  a  vast  alteration  through 
the  wlK)le  world  of  mankind.  And  so  innumerable  other  ways  might  be  men- 
tioned, wherein  the  least  assignable  alteration  may  possibly  be  attended  with 
great  consequences. 

Another  ar^nent,  which  the  forementione<l  author  brings  against  a  ncTes- 
sarj*  determination  of  the  Divine  Will,  by  a  superior  fitness,  is,  (liat  .«^i<h  doctrine 
derogates  from  the  freeness  of  Gotl's  grace  and  i;<HHlness,  in  choosing  the  objects 
of  his  favor  and  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation  u]M>n  men  to  thankiulni*ss  for 
special  benefits.    Page  89,  &c. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  would  olisene, 

1  That  it  derogates  no  more  from  the  goodness  of  God,  to  suppose  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolence  of  hi^  nature  to  be  determined  by  wisdom,  than  to 
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suppose  it  determined  by  chance,  and  that  his  favors  are  bestowed  alt  ){;€trer  at 
i-andom,  his  Will  being  determined  by  nothing  but  perfect  accident,  without 
any  end  or  design  whatsoever ;  which  must  be  the  case,  as  has  been  demon- 
<!trated,  if  volition  be  not  determined  by  a  prevailing  motive.  That  which  is 
owing  to  perfect  contingence,  wherein  neither  preWous  inducement,  nor  antece- 
dent choice  has  any  hand,  is  not  owing  more  to  goodness  or  benevolence,  than 
that  which  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  wise  end. 

2.  It  is  ackno\vledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  determines  the  Will  of  God, 
in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  his  favors,  be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object, 
recommending  that  object  to  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that 
object  is  not  so  great  a  manifestation  of  thefreeness  and  sovereignty  of  his  grace, 
as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  this,  in  onler  to 
our  supposing  that  he  has  some  wise  end  in  view,  in  determinmg  to  bestow  his 
favors  on  one  person  rather  than  another.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the  merit 
of  the  object  of  God's  favor,  or  a  moral  qualification  of  the  object  attracting  that 
favor  and  recommending  to  it,  and  the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  determination  of  the 
act  of  God's  gomlness,  to  aaswer  some  wise  designs  of  his  own,  some  end  in  the 
view  of  God's  omniscience  It  is  God's  own  act,  that  is  the  proper  ami  immedi- 
ate object  of  his  volition. 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  instances,  God  acts  from 
wise  designs  in  determininir  the  particular  subjects  of  his  favors.  None  will  say, 
I  prc'sunus  that  when  God  distinguishes,  by  his  boimty,  particular  societies  or 
persons.  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any  wisdom  in  so  doinir,  aiming 
at  some  happy  consequence.  And,  if  it  be  not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  mstances, 
then  I  wouKl  inquire,  whether,  in  these  instances,  God's  goo<lness  is  los<  mani- 
feMtil,  than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end  at  all ?  And  whether  the 
sulijeits  liave  less  cause  of  thankfulness  ?  And  if  so,  who  shall  be  thankful  for 
the  hestowment  of  distinguishing  mercy,  with  that  enhancing  circumstance  of 
the  distinction's  being  made  without  an  end  ?  How  shall  it  be  known  when 
God  is  influenced  by  some  wise  aim,  and  when  not  ?  It  is  ver)'  manifest,  with 
respect  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  God  had  wise  ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a 
Christian  ami  an  Apostle,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  &c.  The"  Apostle  him- 
self meiitiofis  one  end.  1  Tirai.!.'),  16,  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
tinners,  nf  irhnm  /  mn  chief,  llowlmtyfor  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy ^  that  in 
tnefr<f,  Jt'su^  Christ  mii^ht  show  forth  all  long-suffering ^ for  a  pattern  to  them 
icho  should  hrrva/tf*r  believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting.  But  yet  the  Apostle 
never  l(>oke<l  on  it  as  a  diminution  of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  Divine  Grace  in 
his  election,  which  he  so  often  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  This  brings  me  to  oljserve, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  moral  necessity  in  the  acts  of  God's  Will,  as  has 
b<"en  spoken  of,  is  so  far  from  necessarily  derogating  from  the  riches  of  God's 
prace  to  such  as  are  the  chosen  objects  of  his  favor,  that,  in  many  instances, 
this  moral  necfssitv  may  arise  from  cjoodness,  and  from  the  great  degree  of  it 
God  may  choose  ttiis  object  rather  than  another,  as  having  a  superior  fitness  to 
answer  the  ends,  dt*sii^ns  and  inclinations  of  his  gooihiess  ;  beintj  more  sinful, 
and  so  more  miserable  and  necessitous  than  others ;  the  inclinations  of  Infinite 
Mtxcy  and  Benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  and  the  gracious  design  of  God's 
sending  his  Son  into  the  world,  may  be  more  abundantly  answered,  in  the  ex- 
erciiws  of  mercy  tr'vards  such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
Dead  of  the  necessity  of  the  acts  of  God's  W^ll ;  and  that  is,  that  something 
much  more  like  a  semie  subjection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  necessity,  will 
fellow  from  Arminian  principles,  than  from  the  doctrmeff  whit  h  they  oppose 
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For  they  (at  least  most  of  them)  suppose,  with  respect  to  all  events  that  hap- 
pen in  the  moral  world,  depending  on  the  voHtions  of  moral  agents,  which  are 
the  most  important  events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate ; 
I  say,  they  suppose,  with  respect  to  these,  that  God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge 
of  them,  antecedent  to  any  purposes  or  decrees  of  his,  about  them.  And  if  so, 
they  have  a  fixed  certain  futunty,  prior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  his,  and 
independent  on  them,  and  to  which  his  volitions  must  be  subject,  as  he  would 
wisely  accommodate  his  affairs  to  this  fixed  futurity  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
moral  world.  So  that  here,  instead  of  a  moral  necessity  of  God's  Will,  arising 
from,  or  consisting  in,  the  infinite  perfection  and  blessedness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
we  have  a  fixed  unalterable  state  of  things,  properly  distinct  from  the  perfect 
nature  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  state  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  en- 
tirely independent  on  these  things,  and  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  because  they 
are  prior  to  them  ;  and  which  God's  Will  is  truly  subject  to,  ho  beinp^  obliged  to 
conform  or  accommodate  himself  to  it,  in  all  his  purposes  ami  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  disposals  and  government  of  the  world ;  the  nioral  world  being 
the  end  of  tlie  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in  vain,  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state 
of  the  nioral  world  which  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  acts  amistateof  the  wills 
of  moral  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  from  eternity.  Such  a  subjection 
to  necessity  as  this,  would  truly  argue  an  inferiority  and  senitndc,  that  would 
be  unworthy  the  Supreme  Being;  and  is  much  more  agrecablr  to  iIm-  noiion 
which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the  gods,  than  tliat  uunul  ne- 
cessity of  fitness  and  wisdom  which  has  been  spoken  of;  and  is  truly  repugnant 
to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  his 
Will;  and  really  subjects  the  Will  of  the  Mast  High,  to  the  Will  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  brings  him  into  dependence  upon  them. 


SECTION    IX. 


Concerning  that  Objection  ngamsi  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
makes  God  tlic  Author  of  Sin. 

It  is  urged  by  AmiinianSy  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  men's  voli- 
ti«  ns,  or  tlieir  necessarj'  connection  with  anteceilent  events  and  circumstances, 
makes  the  first  cause,  and  supreme  orderer  of  all  things,  the  author  of  sin;  in 
that  he  has  so  constituted  the  state  and  course  of  tliines,  that  sintul  volitions 
become  necessar}*,  in  consequence  of  his  disposal.  Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  FVeedom  of  the  Will,*  cites  one  of  the  ancionts,  as  on  his  siije,  dirlaring 
that  this  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  Will  "  absolves  sinnirs,  as  doing  nothing 
of  their  o^-n  accord  which  was  evil,  and  would  cast  all  the  blame  of  all  the 
wicke<lness  committed  in  the  world,  upon  Go<l,  and  upon  his  Providence,  if  that 
were  admitted  by  the  assertors  of  this  fate  ;  whether  he  himsi'lf  did  necc^ntate 
them  to  do  these  thinsrs,  or  ordered  matters  so,  that  they  sliouM  In*  coastrained 
to  do  them  by  some  other  cause."  And  tlie  doctor  says,  in  another  place,t  **  In 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  causa  drficicns^  in 
rebus  nccessariis,  ad  cnttfnm  per  se  efficientem  redvcenda  est.  In  things  neces- 
BT.ry,  the  deficient  caw^e  must  be  reduced  to  the  efficient.  And  in  this  case  the 
reason  is  evident ;  because  the  not  doing  what  is  required,  or  not  avoiding  what 
is  forbidden,  bein^  a  defect,  most  follow  from  the  positioQ  of  the  neceamy 
cause  of  that  deficiency." 

•  On Um  Fit*  Points,  p.S61  t  Ibid,  p.  484. 
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Concerning  this,  I  would  obsen-e  the  following  things. 

I.  If  there  be  any  diificulty  in  this  matter,  it  is  nothing  peculiar  to  tlm 
scheme ;  it  is  no  difficulty  or  disadvantage,  wherein  it  is  distinguished  fiom  the 
scheme  of  Jlrminians  ;  and,  therefore,  not  reasonably  objected  by  them. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes,  that  if  sin  necessarily  follows  fiom  God's  withholding  as- 
sistance, or  if  tliat  assistance  be  not  given,  which  is  absolutely  nocessaiy  to  the 
avoiding  of  evil ;  then,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the 
author  of  that  evil,  as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  From  whence,  according 
to  what  he  himself  says  of  the  devils  and  damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proi>er 
author  of  their  perfect  unrestrained  wickedness :  he  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  great  pride.of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity  against  God,  Christ,  his 
saints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  of  the  insatiable  cruelly  of  their  disposition.  For 
he  allows,  that  God  has  so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhold  his  assistance 
from  them,  that  ihey  are  incapacitated  for  doing  good,  and  determined  only  tc 
evil.*  Our  doctrine,  in  its  consetiuence,  makes  G(xl  the  author  of  men's  sin  in 
this  world,  no  more,  and  in  no  other  sense,  than  his  doctiine,  in  its  consequence, 
makes  God  the  author  of  the  hellish  pride  and  malice  of  the  devils.  And  doubt- 
less the  latter  is  as  odious  an  elFcct  as  the  former. 

Again,  if  it  will  follow  at  all,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  from  what  has 
been  suppusttl  nf  a  sure  and  infallible  connection  between  antecedrnls  and  con- 
^uents,  it  will  Joilow  because  of  this,  viz.,  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  or 
orderer  of  those  things  which,  he  knows  beforehand.  Mill  infaliibly  be  attended 
with  such  a  cuiLMrquencc,  is  the  same  thini^,  in  eflect,  as  for  him  to  be  the  author 
of  that  conseciueiioe.  But,  if  this  be  so,  this  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends 
the  doctrine  of  .innininns  themselves  ;  at  least,  of  those  of  them  who  allow 
God's  certain  foreknowleilge  of  all  events.  For  on  the  supposition  of  such  a 
foreknowledi^e,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  ever)*  sin  that  is  committi'd  :  God 
knew,  that  if  he  ordereil  and  brouii^ht  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins 
would  infallibly  follow.  As  lor  instance,  God  certainly  foreknew,  lt>ji^  before 
Judas  was  born,  that  if  he  ordertnl  thini:^  so,  that  there  should  be  suih  a  man 
bom,  at  such  a  lime,  and  at  such  a  place,  and  that  his  life  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  he  should,  in  Divine  Providence,  be  h»d  into  acquaintance  with  Jesus  ; 
and  that  his  heart  should  Ik?  so  influenced  by  God's  Spirit  or  ProxitKiue,  as  to 
be  inclined  to  lie  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  should  be  one  of  ih^se  twelve, 
which  should  be  chason  constantly  to  attend  him  as  his  family  :  aii«l  tint  his 
health  should  be  preserved,  so  that  he  should  go  up  to  Jerusakm,  at  the  last 
passover  in  Christ*s  life  ;  and  if -it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  Judiis  should  see 
Christ's  kind  treatment  of  the  woman  which  anointed  him  at  Bethany,  and  have 
that  reproof  from  Christ,  which  he  had  at  that  time,  and  see  and  hear  other 
things,  which  excited  his  enmity  against  his  Master,  and  that  if  other  circumstan- 
ces should  be  ordered,  as  they  were  onlered  ;  it  would  be  what  would  most 
certainly  and  infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  wouhl  lK*tray  his  I^rd,  antl  would 
soon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to  hell,  for  his  horrid 
wickedness. 

Therefore,  this  supposeti  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  broujjfht  as  an  objection 
against  the  scheme  which  has  been  maintained,  as  disagreeing  with  the  Anninian 
scheme^  seeing  it  b  no  difficulty  owing  to  such  disairreeroent ;  but  a  ditiiculty 
wherein  the  Arminians  share  with  us.  That  roust  be  unreasonably  made  an 
objection  agunst  our  differing  from  them,  which  we  should  not  escape  or  avoid 
•t  all  by  agredng  with  theoL 

And  therefore  I  would  observe, 

•  Oiite  Fifv  PMMi.  >  aot.  au 
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II.  They  who  object,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  ought 
distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  that  phrase.  The  author  of  sin.  I  know 
the  phrase,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  signifies  something  very  ill.  If  by  the  author 
of  sin,  be  meant  the  sinner^  the  agetUy  or  actor  of  sin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wiclced 
thing ;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and  blasphemy,  to  suppose  God  to  be  the 
author  of  sin.  In  this  sense,  I  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  reject- 
ing such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to  be  abhorred  ; 
and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  laid  down.  But 
if,  by  the  author  of  sin ^  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy, 
and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  permitted  or  not  hindered, 
will  most  certainly  and  infallibly  follow  :  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  leeant,  by 
beintj  the  author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  i  .Ij€  ?•  tlici  of  sm  ^tnuugh  I 
dislike  am!  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which  by  be  and  custom  is  apt  lo  i.ai.j 
another  sense)  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most  High  to  be  thas  the  author  of  sin. 
This  is  not  to  be  the  actor  of  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  holiness.  What  God 
doth  herein.  Is  holy  ;  and  a  glorious  exercise  of  the  infinite  excellenc)'  of  his  na- 
ture. And,  I  do  not  deny,  that  God's  being  thus  the  author  of  sin,  follows  from 
what  I  have  laid  down  ;  and,  I  assert,  that  it  equally  follows  from  the  doctrine 
which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Arminian  divines. 

That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such  a  manner  the  disposer  and 
orderer  of  sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as 
because  it  is  i!np')ssible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise.  In  such  a  man- 
ner iioil  ordered  the  olwtinacy  of  Pharaoh,  in  his  refusing  to  obej*  God's  com- 
maijiJv  to  let  the  |>cople  go.  Exod.  iv.  21,  *•  I  will  harden  his  heart,  that  he 
shall  not  let  the  people  go."  Chap.  vii.  2 — 5,  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak 
uul  I  Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  chihiren  of  Israel  out  of  his  land.  And  I 
will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Kvcypt.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you  ;  that  I  may  lay  mine  hand 
upon  Hi^ypt,  by  great  judgments,"  &c.  Chap.  ix.  12,  "And  the  Lord  hardenei' 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  spoker 
unto  Moses."  Cliap.  x.  1,2,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pha- 
raoh ;  for  I  have  hardened  his  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might 
show  these  sii;ns  before  him,  and  that  thou  raaycst  tell  it  in  the  ears  of  thy  son, 
and  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I  have  wrought  in  Eg)*pt,  and  my  si^ns  which 
I  have  done  amongst  them,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Chap.  xiv. 
4,  *'  Anil  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  )ie  shall  follow  after  them  :  and 
J  will  be  honoretl  u|K>n  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  Host."  Verse  S,  "  XnA  the 
Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  Km^  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the 
Children  of  Israel."  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  such  a  manner,  God,  for  wise 
and  good  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph's  being  sold  into  Egypt,  by  his  breth- 
ren. Gen.  xlv.  5,  "  Now,  therefore,  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves, 
that  ye  sold  me  hither  ;  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life." 
Verse  7, 8,  "  Goil  sent  me  before  you  to  preser\-e  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
a  ad  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance  :  so  now  it  was  not  you,  th?lsent 
me  hither,  but  God."  Psal.  cv.  17,  **  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph, 
who  was  sold  for  a  servant"  It  is  certain,  that  thus  God  ordereil  the  sin  and 
follv  of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,  in  refusing  to  let  the  people  of  Israel  pass 
1^  fiim  peaceably.  Deut  iL  30,  ^  But  Sihon  King  of  Hesbbon  would  not  let  usf 
pass  by  him  ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  ob- 
stinate, that  he  mieht  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  It  b  certab,  that  God  thus 
ordered  the  sin  ana  folly  of  the  Kings  cf  Canaan,  that  they  attempted  not  tp 
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make  peace  \r  ith  Israel,  but  with  a  stupid  boldness  and  obstinacy,  set  themselves 
violently  to  oppose  them  and  their  God.  Josh.  xi.  20,  "  For  it  was  of  the  Loni 
to  harden  their  hearts,  (hat  they  should  come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he 
might  destroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favor  ;  but  that  he 
might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.**  It  is  evident,  that  thus 
God  ordered  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  against  the  Kin^  of  Babylon. 
Jer.  lii.  3,  ''  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  m  Jerusalem, 
and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  the  King  of  Babylon."  So  2  Kings  xxiv.  20.  And  it  is  exceeding 
manifest,  that  God  tlius  ordered  the  rapine  and  unrighteous  ravages  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  spoiling  and  ruining  the  nations  round  about.  Jer.  xxv.  9, 
**  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  all  the  famiUes  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  my  servant,  and  will  brine  them  against  this  land,  and  against 
all  the  nations  round  about ;  and  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an 
astonishment,  and  a  his>injr,  an<l  perpetual  desolations.'*  Chap,  xliii.  10,  11, 
**  I  will  send  and  take  NcIjih  liii(Iiu*zzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant  ;  and 
I  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his 
royal  pavilion  over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land  ol 
Egjpt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death,  aiul  such  as  are  for  captivity 
to  captivity,  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the  s>*'ord.'*  Thus  Gal  represents 
himself  as  sending  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  takine  of  him  and  his  anuies,  and 
bringing  him  agamst  the  nations,  which  were  to  dc  destroyed  by  him,  to  that 
very  end,  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  thcnn  desolate ;  and  as 
appointing  the  work  that  he  should  do,  so  particularly,  that  the  ver>'  pei>;ons 
were  designated  that  he  should  kill  with  the  sword,  and  those  that  should  be  kill- 
ed with  famine  and  pestilence,  and  those  that  should  be  carritti  into  captivity  ; 
and  that  in  doing  all  these  things,  he  should  act  as  his  senant ;  by  which,  k*ss 
cannot  be  intended,  than  that  he  should  sene  his  pur]Kises  and  designs.  And 
in  Jer.  xxA'ii.  4,  5,  6,  God  declares,  how  he  would  cause  him  thus  to  sene  his 
designs,  viz.,  W  bringing  this  to  pass  in  his  sovereign  dis])osal,  as  the  great 
Possessor  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  that  disposes  all  things  just  as  pleases 
him.  *^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  made  the  earth, 
the  man  and  the  beast,  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power,  and  my 
stretched  out  arm,  and  have  given  it  unto  whom  it  set*roed  meet  unto  me  ;  and 
now  I  have  ^ven  all  these  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebucliadnezzar,  my  sekvant, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  also  to  8er>'e  him."  And  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  spoken  of  as  doing  these  things,  by  having  his  arms  strengtliened  by 
God,  aad  having  God*s  sword  mU  into  hu  handsyfor  this  aui.  Ezek.  xxx.  24, 
26,  26.  Yea,  Uod  speaks  of  his  terribly  ravaging  and  wasting  the  nations,  and 
cruelly  destroying  all  sorts,  without  distmction  of  sex  or  age,  as  the  weapon  in 
God*8  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  his  indignation,  which  God  makes  use  of  to 
fulfil  his  own  purposes,  and  execute  his  own  vengeance.  Jer.  IL  20,  &c,  **  Tliou 
art  my  battle-axe,  and  weanons  of  war  :  for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
nations,  and  with  thee  will  I  destroy  kingdoms,  and  ^-ith  thee  will  i  break  in 
pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  chariot 
and  his  rider  ;  with  thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman,  and  with 
Ihee  will  I  break  in  pieces  old  and  young,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  young  man  and  the  maul,"  &c.  It  is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  those  that  destroyed  Jerusalon,  never  couU  have  brai  accooinlislied, 
bad  not  God  determined  them,  as  well  as  they.  Lam.  iiL  37,  ^  \^1io  k  ne  that 
faith,  and  it  cometh  to  pam^  fud  the  Lord  commandetli  it  not  r*  And.yH  the 
Idn^  of  Babylon's  thus  destroying  the  natiMfl^  and  eqiecially  the  Jetcs,  is  fipo- 
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ken  of  as  his  great  wickedness,  for  which  God  finally  .iestroyed  him.  Isa.  zit. 
4,  5,  6, 12,  Hab.  iL  5 — 12,  and  Jer.  chap.  1.  and  li.  It  is  most  manifest,  that 
God,  to  serve  his  own  designs,  providentially  ordered  Shimei's  cursing  David 
2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11,  "The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David. — ^Let  him 
curse,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him." 

It  is  certain,  that  God  thus,  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious  and  glorious  ends, 
ordered  the  fact  which  they  committed,  who  were  concerned  in  Christ's  death  ; 
and  that  therein  they  did  but  fulfil  God's  designs.  As,  I  trust,  no  Christian  will 
deny  it  was  the  design  of  God  that  Clu-ist  should  be  crucified^  and  that  for  this 
end,  he  came  into  the  world.  It  is  very  manifest  by  many  Scriptures,  that  the 
whole  affair  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  with  its  circumstances,  and  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  that  made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God's  Providence,  in  pursuance  of 
his  purpose ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  that  is  used  with  those  plain  Scriptures, 
to  obscure  and  pervert  the  sense  of  them.  Acts  ii.  23,  "  Him  being  delivered, 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,*  ye  have  taken,  and  with 
wicked  hands,  have  crucified  and  slain."  Luke  xxii.21-2|t^'  But  behold  the  hand 
of  him  that  betrayeth  me,  is  with  me  on  the  table  ;  and  truly  the  Son  of  man 

foetli,  as  it  was  determined."  Acts  iv.  27,  28,  "  For  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
oly  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
the  Gent'des,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  what- 
soever thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.  Acts  iii.  17, 18, 
**  And  now,  brethren,  1  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your 
rulers  ;  but  these  things,  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."  So  that  what  these  mur- 
derers of  Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  God  brought  to  pass  or  ordered,  and 
that  by  which  he  fulfilled  his  own  word. 

In  Rev.  xvii.  17,  the  agreeing  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  give  their  king- 
dom to  the  beast,  though  it  was  a  very  wicked  thing  in  them,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
fulfilling  of  God's  Will,  and  what  God  had  put  into  their  hearts  to  do.  It  is 
manifest  that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  committed,  and  at  the  same  time 
orders  things  so,  that  if  he  permits  the  fact,  it  will  come  to  pass,  because,  on 
dome  accounts,  he  sees  it  needful  and  of  importance,  that  it  should  come  to  pass 
Matth.  xviii.  7,  **  It  must  needs  be,  that  offences  come ;  but  wo  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh."  With  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  "  For  there  must  also  be 
heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest 
among  you.'* 

Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable  from  thp  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  principles  o<  Arminians,  that  God  permits  sin,  and  at 
the  same  time,  so  orders  things,  m  his  Providence,  that  it  certainly  and  infaUiblj 
will  comt  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his  pennission. 

I  proceed  to  observe  in  the  next  place, 

III.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  being  concerned  thua^ 
by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and  act,  wluch,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent 
of  it,  is  sin  (though  the  event  will  certainly  follow  cu  his  permission),  and  his 
bemg  concerned  m  it  by  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin ;  or  between 

*  "  Grotiua,  u  well  m  Beta,  obsenret.  profiMm  must  here  tiiniirx  decree  ;  and  EUner  has  shown 
that  it  has  that  signification,  in  appmred  Greek  writers.  And  it  is  ceruin  ekititm  signifies  one  given  op 
iuto  the  hand*  of  an  enemy."    Dodd.  m  Lss. 

*'  **  As  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  arobiguitiet,  which  aoaie  haw  apprehended  in  Aeu  ii  33,  and 
■▼.28,  (which  yet  aeeflion  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  it,  in  their  moat  nataral  eonstmetion).  I  look  npoa 
*  '•^  '-'^   -   ^.-—  we,  in  the  lanmftof  Scrfjptuie.  said  to  be  determined  or  d»> 
'  bT  God  ■•  the  wwd  mim  oMiet  tatorally  sifnifiea),  which  he 
^  his  Tolitiona,  withoat  i 
AttUMtf."    D940L  m  /4SC 


eooie^nenea  of  his  volitiona,  without  any  n^teiMtating  agency  ;  as  well  ■• 
(pfoperlythe  '  "'     "    •*  ■•   •    • 
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his  being  the  Orderer  of  its  certain  existence,  by  not  hindering  it,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  his  being  the  proper  Actor  or  Author  of  it,  by  a  positive 
agency  or  efficiency.  And  this,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitby  offers  about 
a  saying  of  pliilosophers,  that  causa  deficienSy  in  rebus  necessariis^  ad  causam  pet 
$e  ejfici  litem  reducenda  est.  As  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sun's 
being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomeness  and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
brightness  of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  influence ;  and  its 
being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in  the  night,  by  its  motion,  whereby 
it  descends  below  the  horizon  The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  kind  of  events ;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  cause,  efficient  or  producer  of 
them ;  though  they  are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being  the  cause  of  the  evil 
of  men's  Wills.  If  the  sun  were  the  proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would 
be  the  fountain  of  these  things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat ;  and  then 
something  might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness,  to  a  likeness 
of  nature  in  the  sun ;  and  it  might  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark 
and  col<!,  and  that  its  beams  are  black  and  frosty.  But  from  its  being  the  cause 
no  otherwise  than  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the  con- 
trar}' ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  bright  and  hot  body,  if  cold  and 
darkness  are  found  to  be  the  consequences  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more 
constantly  and  necessarilv  these  effects  are  connected  >^4th,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  fountain  of  light  and 
heat  So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  agency  or  influence 
of  the  .Most  High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action 
and  cneriT)',  ami,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the  want 
of  his  iiilluence ;  this  is  no  arc^ument  that  he  is  sinful,  or  his  operation  evil,  or 
has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil,  but,  on  the  contrarj*,  that  He  and  his  agency 
are  altogether  good  and  holy,  and  that  He  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It 
would  be  strange  arguing,  indeed,  because  men  never  commit  sin,  but  only  when 
God  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  necessarily  sin,  when  he  does  so,  that  there- 
fore their  sin  is  not  from  themselves  but  from  God ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be  a 
nnful  Being ;  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  alwavs  dark 
when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore 
all  darkne!!^  is  from  the  sun,  and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black. 

IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Governor  of  the 
universe,  to  onler  all  important  events  within  his  dominion,  by  his  wisdom  ;  but 
the  events  in  the  moral  world  are  of  the  most  important  kind,  such  as  the  moral 
actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  consequences. 

These  events  will  be  onlered  by  something.  They  will  either  be  disposer 
by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by  chance ;  that  is,  they  will  be  disposed 
by  blind  and  undesigning  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  called  a 
disposal.  Is  it  not  better,  that  the  good  and  e\'il  which  happens  in  God^s 
world,  should  be  ordered,  regulated,  bounded  and  determined  by  the  good 
pleasure  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who  perfectly  comprehends  within  his 
undenilanding  and  constant  view,  the  universality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent 
and  duration,  and  sees  all  thr  influence  of  eveiy  event,  iiith  respect  to  every 
individual  thins^  and  circumstaiKe,  throuc^hout  the  grand  system,  and  the  whole 
of  the  eternal  series  of  conseauences ;  than*  to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by 
chance,  and  to  be  determined  by  those  causes  which  hare  no  understamling  or 
aim  t  Doubtless,  b  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse,  at 
to  the  time,  subjed,  place,  manner  and  circumstances  of  their  cominfi:  to  pa8^ 
with  regard  to  their  influence  or  i\  i  state  and  course  of  things.   And  if  there  ba. 
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It  t5  certainly  best  that  they  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place,  &c.,  which 
is  best  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  wisdom,  and  not  chance, 
should  order  these  things.  So  that  it  belongs  to  the  Being  who  is  the  possessor 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  is  the  Creator  and  Owner  of  the  whole  system  of 
created  existences,  and  has  the  care  of  all ;  1  say,  it  belongs  to  him  to  take  care 
of  this  matter ;  and  he  would  not  do  what  is  proper  for  him,  if  he  sliould  neglect 
it  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  unholy  in  him  to  undertake  this  affair,  that  it 
would  rather  have  been  unholy  to  neglect  it,  as  it  would  have  been  a  neglect- 
ing what  fitly  appertains  to  him ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  a  very  imflt  and 
unsuitable  neglect 

Therefore  the  sovereignty  of  God  doubtless  extends  to  this  matter;  especial- 
ly considering,  that  if  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  otherwise,  and  God  should 
leave  men's  volitions,  and  all  moral  events,  to  the  determination  and  disposition 
of  blind  and  unmeaning  causes,  or  they  should  be  left  to  happen  perfectly 
without  a  cause ;  this  would  be  no  more  consistent  with  liberty,  in  any  notion 
of  it,  and  particularly  not  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  it,  than  if  these  events  were 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  Will  of  man  were  deter- 
mined by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and  disposed  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  as 
appears  by  what  has  been  already  observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a 
providential  disposing  and  determining  men's  moral  actions,  though  it  infers  a 
moral  necessity  of  those  actions,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  leitst  infringe  the  real 
liberty  of  mankind ;  the  only  liberty  that  common  sense  teatrhes  to  be  necessary 
to  moral  agency,  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  not  inconsistent  with  such 
necessity. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  Go;!  may  be,  in  the  manner  which  hcis 
been  described,  the  Ordercr  and  Disposer  of  that  event,  whii-li,  in  the  inherent 
subject  and  ai^ent,  is  moral  evil ;  and  yet  Kis  so  doing  may  Ixj  no  moral  eviL 
He  m  ly  will  the  disposal  of  siicli  an  cvrtit,  and  its  coming  to  p;iss  for  good  ends, 
and  his  Will  not  be  a:i  inniDral  or  sinful  Will,  but  a  perfectly  holy  Will.  And 
he  may  actually,  in  his  Providence,  so  dispose  and  permit  things,  that  the  event 
may  be  certainly  ami  infallibly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  permission, 
and  his  act  therein  not  be  an  immoral  or  unholy,  but  a  perfectly  holy  act  Sin 
may  be  an  evil  thins^,  ami  yet  that  there  should  be  such  a  disposal  and  permis- 
sion, as  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  may  be  a  i^-vmI  thing.  This  is  no  contra- 
diction or  inconsistence.  Jo9»jph's  brethren  selling  him  into  Egypt,  consider  it 
only  as  it  was  acted  by  them,  and  with  respect  to  their  views  and  aims,  which 
were  evil,  was  a  very  bad  thing ;  but  it  was  a  good  thinij,  as  it  was  an  event 
of  (jod's  ordering,  and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and  aims,  which 
were  goo<i.  Gen.  I.  20,  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good."  So  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  if  we  consider  only  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  event  as  it  proceeded  from  his  murderers,  and  are 
co!nprehended  withm  the  compass  of  the  alTair  considered  as  their  act,  their 
principles,  dispositions,  views  and  aims;  so  it  was  one  of  the  most  heinous 
thini^  that  ever  was  done,  in  many  respects  the  most  horrid  of  all  acts :  but 
considt?r  it,  as  it  was  willed  and  ordered  of  Gfxl,  in  the  extent  of  his  designs  and 
views,  it  was  the  most  ad.nirable  and  glorious  of  all  events,  and  Go<]*s  willing 
the  event,  ras  the  most  holy  volition  of  God  that  ever  was  made  known  to  men  , 
and  God's  Mil  in  ordering  it  was  a  divine  act,  which,  above  all  others,  manifests 
che  moral  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  may  help  us  to  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
savils  of  Arminians,  concerning  what  has  been  supposed  by  many  Calvinists,  of 
<  distinction  between  a  secret  and  revealed  will  of  God.  and  their  divernty  one 
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frc-n  the  other,  supposing  that  the  Calvinists  herein  ascribe  inconsistent  Wills  to 
the  Most  High ;  which  is  without  any  foundation.  God's  secret  and  revealed 
Will,  or  in  other  words,  his  disposing  and  preceptive  Will  may  be  diverse,  and 
exercised  in  dissimilar  acts,  the  one  m  disapprovmg  and  opposing,  the  otler  in 
willing  and  determining,  without  any  inconsistence.  Because,  although  these 
dissimilar  exercises  of  the  Divine  Will  may,  in  some  respects,  relate  to  the  same 
things,  yet,  in  strictness,  they  have  different  and  contrary  objects,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  other  good.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  a  thing 
contrary  to  the  revealed  or  preceptive  Will  of  God,  because,  as  it  was  Aiewed 
and  done  by  his  malignant  mrirderers,  it  was  a  thing  infinitely  contraiy  to 
the  holy  nature  of  God,  and  so  necessarily  contrary  to  the  holy  inclination  of 
his  heart  revealed  in  his  law.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christ,  considered  with  all  those  glorious  consequences,  which  were 
within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Omniscience,  might  be  indeed,  and  therefore 
might  appear  to  God  to  be,  a  glorious  event,  and  consequently  be  agreeable  to 
hb  Will,  though  this  Will  may  be  secret,  i.  e.,  not  revealed  in  God's  law.  And 
thus  considered,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  not  evil,  but  good.  If  the  secret 
exercises  of  God's  Will  were  of  a  kind  that  is  dissimilar,  and  contrary  to  his  re- 
vealed Will,  respecting  the  same,  or  like  objects ;  if  the  objects  of  both  were 
good,  or  both  evil ;  then,  indeed,  to  ascribe  contrary  kinds  of  volition  or 
m«:lination  to  God,  respecting  these  objects,  would  be  to  ascribe  an  inconsistent 
Will  to  God  ;  but  to  ascribe  to  him  different  and  opposite  exercises  of  heart, 
respecting  different  objects,  and  objects  contrary  one  to  another,  is  so  far  from 
supposing  God's  Will  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
consistent  with  itself  any  other  way.  For  any  being  to  have  a  Will  of  choice 
respecting  ^ood,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Will  of  rejection  and  refusal  respecting 
enl,  is  to  be  ver)'  consistent ;  but  the  contrarj',  viz.,  to  have  the  same  Win 
towards  these  contrary  objects,  and  to  choose  and  love  both  good  and  evil,  at 
the  same  time,  is  to  w  veiy  inconsistent. 

There  is  no  inconsistence  in  supposing,  that  God  may  hate  a  thln^  as  it  is 
in  itself,  and  considered  simply  as  evil,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should 
come  to  pass,  considering  all  consequences.  I  believe,  there  is  no  person  of 
good  understanding,  who  will  venture  to  say,  he  is  certain  that  it  is  impossible 
It  should  be  best,  takin^r  in  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  existence,  and  all 
consequences  in  the  enaless  series  of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
moral  evil  in  the  world.*     And  if  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infinitely 

•  Here  are  worthy  to  be  olMienred  mmm  Mtsages  of  a  late  noted  writer,  of  our  nation,  that  nobody 
who  in  acquainted  with  him.  will  suspect  to  he  rery  farorable  to  Calriniam.  **  It  is  difficult,**  says  be, 
**  to  handle  tho  necessity  of  evil  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  stumble  such  as  are  not  above  being  alamied 
at  profjositions  which  hurt  an  uncommon  soand.  But  if  philoaoi4iers  will  but  reflect  calmly  on  the  mat- 
ter, theT  will  find,  that  coosistently  with  the  aalimitod  power  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  it  may  be  said,  that 
in  the  best  ordered  system,  erils  must  have  place.**  TwnhtUTa  PrmeipU$  ^  Mvni  PkUwmphy,  p.  337, 
S88.    He  is  there  speaking  of  moral  evib,  as  may  he  seen. 

Again  the  same  author,  in  his  second  vol.,  entitled  Ckrutian  Phalompky^  p.  35,  has  these  words :  '*  If  tho 
Author  and  Coventor  of  all  things  be  infinitely  perfect,  then  whatever  is,  is  right ;  of  all  possible  systems 
be  hath  chosen  the  best ;  and  conae<^uently,  there  is  no  alwuluie  evil  in  the  universe.  This  being  thie  case, 
all  tlie  seeming  imperfections  or  evib  i»  it  are  juchonly  in  a  partial  view;  and  with  respect  to  the  wttolt 
system,  they  are  goods.'* 

Ibid.  p.  37.  **  Whence  then  comes  r %  il  ?  is  the  question  that  hath,  in  all  ages,  been  reckoned  the  Oor» 
San  knot  in  philosophy.  And  indeed,  if  %rc  own  the  eiistence  of  evil  in  the  world  in  an  absolute  sense, 
we  diaioetricaliy  contradict  what  hath  beon  just  now  proved  of  God.  For  if  there  be  anv  evil  in  the  sys 
tem  that  is  not  good  in  respect  to  tht  whole,  then  is  the  whole  not  good,  but  evil,  or  at  best,  very  imper* 
feet ;  nod  an  author  must  be  as  his  workmanship  is ;  m  it  the  tflRMi,  such  it  the  caoso.  But  the  solutioa 
of  this  diflkttlty  is  at  hand  :  that  there  is  bo  evil  ie  tht  miwitt.  What !  Are  there  no  pains,  do  im- 
perfectioos  f  Is  there  no  misery,  no  vice  in  the  worid  ?  Or  art  not  these  evils  ?  Evils  iadttd  thty  tn ; 
timt  it,  those  of  ooe  tort  art  haitful,  aad  thott  of  the  other  tort  art  tqiiaJy  hurtful  and  <  tiitNt  i  bat 


tfttj  are  not  evil  or  mischicvoos  with  mptd  It  tht  whole.' 

ibid.  p.  43.    **  But  He  it.  at  tlM  saow  tiow.  wtad  to  create  cvi),  darkaAia  coafutif,  aadytt  It  it  M 
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wise  Being,  who  always  chooses  what  is  best,  must  choose  that  there  shi^nild  be 
such  a  thing.  And,  if  so,  then  such  a  choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise  and  holy 
choice.  And  if  so,  then  that  Providence  which  is  agreeaWe  to  such  a  choice, 
is  a  wise  and  holy  Providence.  Men  do  will  sin  as  sin,  and  so  are  the  authors 
and  actors  of  it.  They  love  it  as  sin,  and  for  evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does 
not  will  sin  as  sin,  or  for  the  sake  of  any  thin^  evil ;  though  it  be  his  pleasure 
so  to  order  thines,  that,  He  permitting,  sin  will  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  good  that  by  his  disposal  shall  be  the  consequence.  His  willing  to 
order  things  so  that  evA  should  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of  the  contraiy  good, 
is  no  argument  that  He  does  not  hate  evil,  as  evil ;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  may  not  reasonably  forbid  evil,  as  evil,  and  punish  it  as  such. 

The  Arminians  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  allow 
a  distinction  of  God's  Will,  amounting  to  just  tlie  same  thing  that  Calvinists  in- 
tend by  their  distinction  of  a  secret  and  revealed  Will.  They  must  allow  a 
distinction  of  those  things  which  God  thinks  best  should  be,  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to  his  disposing  Will,  and 
those  things  which  he  loves,  and  are  agreeable  to  his  nature,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered. \Vho  is  there  that  will  dare  to  say,  that  the  hellish  pride,  malice  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  what  He  likes  and  approves  ?  And 
yet,  I  tru<t,  there  is  no  Christian  divine  but  what  will  allow,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  God*s  Will  so  to  order  and  dispose  thin^  concerning  them,  so  to  leave  them 
to  themselves,  and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedness,  that  this  perfect 
wickedness  should  be  a  necessarj'  consequence.  Besure  Dr.  W^hitby's  words 
do  plainly  suppose  and  allow  it.* 

The  following  things  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of  plain  truth,  and  indis- 
putable evidonce. 

1.  That  God  is  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most  absolute  and  highest 
sense  possible. 

2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from  everj'  thing  that  is 
contrar}'  to  happiness,  and  so,  that  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  any  pain,  grief,  or  trpuble  in  God. 

3.  Wlien  any  intelligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  disappointed,  and 
things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  he  is  the  less  pleased  or  has  less  plea- 
sure, his  pleasure  and  happiness  is  diminished,  and  he  suffers  what  is  disagreea- 
ble to  him,  or  is  the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  joy  and 
aapniness,  even  pain  and  ^rief.f 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  follows,  that  if  no  distinction  is  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  Will  with  respect  to  the  event  and  existence 
of  sin,  as  the  all-wise  Detenniner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  of  all  consequen- 
ces through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things ;  I  sav,  then  it  certainly  fol- 
lows, that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual  act  of  sin  is  truly,  all  things 
considered,  contrary  to  his  Will,  and  that  his  Will  is  really  crossed  in  it ;  and 

eviU  but  tA  be  the  Author  of  good  only.  Ho  it  called  "  the  Fatner  of  lighu,  the  Author  of  every  perfect 
•fid  cood  icifi,  with  wbotn  there  w  no  variahlenesn  oor  shadow  of  turning,**  who  **  tem^tetb  no  man,  liot 
fiveUi  to  »ll  men  lil>en»liy,  and  up!ir«ideth  nou**  And  yet  by  the  prophet  Isatu,  He  it  introduced  saving 
of  Himself.  **  I  form  liicnt,  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  cril :  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  thet« 
things.**  What  is  the  meaning,  the  plain  langusire  of  all  this,  but  titat  th^  Lord  deiif(htcth  in  goodness, 
n»U  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  evil  if  kustran^f*  work  f  lie  iniemls  and  pursues  the  universal  goad  of  his 
ereation ;  and  the  rvi/  which  happens,  it  not  permitted  lor  iu  own  sake,  or  through  any  fisasure  in  srii 
b«l  bsosMSs  it  is  reoaisita  lothearssnr  gml  poisued.** 

•  inMysnC4c>ae»Psmtt,£tt.2,p.a00,30S.300. 

t  Csftoinly  it  is  not  less  absurd  and  unreasooable,  to  talk  of  Ood*s  Wm  and  desires  heinc  tralj  and 
INQpsrIy  riuasfd.  without  bis  suffering  any  oneasiness,  or  m  thing  grievoas  or  dinagrennfals.linn  it  is  •• 
talk  of  soaetbiag  that  nuiy  be  called  a  revealed  Will,  wkieh  majr,  in  some  respect,  be  difersat  fao^  n 
tecftt  purpoftf ;  which  purpoee  may  be  fuUUled,  when  \  i  other  w  opposed. 
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this  in  proportion  as  He  hates  it  And  as  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  hy  reason 
of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  holy  nature  to  sin  ;  so  his  Will  is  infinitely 
crossed,  in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  He  en- 
dures that  which  is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin 
that  He  sees  committed.  And  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  positions. 
He  endures  truly  and  really,  infinite  grief  or  pain  from  every  sin.  And  so  He 
must  be  infinitely  crossed,  and  suffer  mfinite  pain,  every  day,  in  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  instances :  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense  number 
of  real,  and  truly  infinitely  great  crosses  and  vexations.  Which  would  be  to 
make  him  infinitely  the  most  miserable  of  all  beings. 

If  any  objector  should  say ;  all  that  these  things  amount  to,  is,  that  God 
may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  which  is  justly  esteemed  immoral  and  sinful  in 
men ;  and  therefore  may  be  justly  esteemed  inconsistent  with  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God ;  I  answer,  that  for  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  spoken  of^  is  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  for  it 
b  not  to  do  evil  at  all. — In  order  to  a  thing's  being  morally  evil,  there  must  be 
one  of  these  tilings  belonging  to  it  :  either  it  must  be  a  thmg  unfit  and  unsuit- 
able in  its  own  nature ;  or  it  must  have  a  bad  tendency ;  or  it  must  proceed 
from  an  evil  disposition,  and  be  done  for  an  evil  end.  I3ut  neither  of  these 
things  can  be  attributed  to  God^s  ordering  and  permitting  such  events,  as  the 
immoral  acts  of  creatures,  for  ^ood  ends.  ( 1.)  It  is  not  unfit  in  its  own  nature, 
that  He  should  do  so.  For  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  infinite  wisdom,  and 
not  blind  chance,  should  dispose  moral  good  and  evil  in  the  world.  And  it  is 
fit,  that  the  Being  who  has  infinite  wis<lom,  and  is  the  Maker,  Owner  and  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world,  should  lake  care  of  that  matter.  And,  therefore, 
there  is  no  unfitness,  or  unsuitableness  in  iiis  doing  it.  It  may  be  unfit,  and  so 
bnmoral,  for  any  other  beings  to  go  about  to  onler  this  alFair;  because  they  are 
not  possessed  of  a  wisdom,  that  in  any  manner  fits  them  for  it ;  and,  in  othei 
respects,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  this  aifair ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them, 
they  not  being  the  owners  and  lords  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  wise  and  good  man  knew  with 
absolute  certainty,  it  would  be  best,  all  things  considered,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evil  desire,  to 
desire  good,  and  to  desire  that  which,  all  things  consickred,  is  best.  And  it  is 
no  unwise  choice,  to  choose  that  that  should  be,  which  it  is  best  should  be;  and 
to  choose  the  existence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  viz.,  that 
it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  m  the  whole  to  be  most  worthy  to  be 
chosen.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  in  wisdom  and  goodness, 
for  him  not  to  choose  it  And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  it,  if  he  were 
able,  would  not  be  because  he  mi^ht  not  desire  it,  but  only  the  ordering  of  thai 
matter  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  no  harm  for  Iiim  who  is,  by  right 
and  in  the  greatest  propriety,  the  Supreme  Orderer  of  all  thin^  to  order  every 
thing  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Hun  to  clioose  that 
they  should  be  ordered.  If  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  a  Being,  not  to  choose  tliat  that  should  be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it 
would,  all  things  considered,  be  best  should  be  (as  was  but  now  observed),  then 
it  must  be  impossible  for  a  Being  who  has  do  defect  of  wisdom  ind  goodness,  to 
do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be ;  and  that,  for  this  veiy  reason,  because 
He  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.  And  lif  it  be  Agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of  all  tilings 
fupremely  and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom 
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and  gootlness,  to  order  that  it  should  be.  If  the  choice  is  gjood,  the  ordering  and 
disi)osing  things  according  to  that  choice  must  also  be  good.  It  can  be  no 
harm  in  one  to  whom  it  belongs  to  do  his  WiU  in  the  armies  of  heaven^  and 
amongst  tke  inhabitants  of  the  earthy  to  execute  a  good  volition.  If  his  Will  be 
good,  and  the  oi)]ect  of  his  Will  be,  all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then 
Sie  choosing  or  willing  it,  is  not  willing  evil  that  good  may  come.  And  if  so,  theu 
his  ordering,  according  t:  that  Will,  is  not  doing  evil,  that  good  may  come. 

2.  It  is  not  of  a  bad  tendency,  for  the  Supreme  Being  thus  to  order  and 
permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  best  should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it 
IS  of  good  tendency,  is  the  very  thing  supposed  in  the  point  now  in  question. 
Christ's  crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  fact  in  them  that  perpetrated  it,  was  of 
most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  ordered  of  God. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  neeil  of  supposing  it  proceeds  from  any  evil  dispo^it.mj 
or  aim ;  for  by  the  sup)Hu»ition,  what  is  auned  at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual 
issue,  in  the  final  result  of  things. 


SECTION   X. 
Concerning  Sin's  first  Entntnce  into  the  World. 

The  things,  wliicli  have  already  been  offered,  may  ser\e  to  obviate  or  clear 
many  of  the  objections  which  mii^ht  be  raised  concerning  sin's  first  coming  into 
tlie  world;  as  th(Mii:}i  it  would  follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God 
must  be  the  author  of  the  first  sin,  through  his  so  disposing  things,  that  it  should 
necessarily  follow  fnMii  his  |>crniission,  that  the  sinful  act  should  be  committed, 
&c.  I  need  lioi  th'Trfore,  stand  to  re|>eat  what  has  been  said  already,  about 
such  a  ncces^iity's  not  proving  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  in  any  ill  sense,  or 
in  any  such  sense  as  to  infringe  any  liberty  of  man,  concerned  in  his  moral 
agency,  or  capacity  of  bUme,  guilt  and  punishment 

But,  if  it  should  nevertheless  be  said,  sup)>osini:;  the  case  so,  that  God,  when 
tie  had  made  man,  iniirht  so  order  his  circumstances,  that  from  these  circum- 
stances, together  with  his  withholding  further  assistance  and  divine  influence, 
his  sin  would  infallibly  follow,  why  mii^ht  not  G(k1  as  well  have  first  made  man 
with  a  fixed  prevailinir  principle  of  sin  in  his  lieart?     I  answer, 

L  It  was  meet,  if  sin  did  come  into  existence,  and  appear  in  the  world,  it 
should  arise  from  the  imperfection  which  properly  belongs  to  a  creature,  as  such, 
and  should  appear  so  to  do,  that  it  mi^ht  appear  not  to  be  from  God  as  the  ef- 
ficient or  fountain.  Kut  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man  had  been  made  at 
first  with  sin  in  his  lieart ;  nor  unless  the  abiding  principle  and  habit  of  sin 
were  first  introiluceil  In*  an  evil  act  of  the  creature.  If  sin  had  not  arisen  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible,  that  it  did 
not  arise  from  God,  as  the  positive  cause,  and  real  source  of  it. — But  it  would 
require  room  that  cannot  here  be  allowed,  fully  to  consider  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  beer,  started,  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  And 
therefore, 

II.  I  would  observe,  that  objections  as^ainst  the  doctrine  that  has  been  laid 
down,  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  lil)ertv,  from  these  difficulties, 
are  altogether  impertinent;  because  no  additional  difficulty  is  incurred,  by  ad- 
hering to  a  scheme  in  this  manner  difft?ripg  from  theirs,  ami  none  would  be 
emoved  or  avoided,  by  agreeing  wiiL^  ajd  maintaining  theirs.     NoHiini;  that 
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the  ArTMHians  say,  ab*ut  the  contingence,  or  self-determining  power  of  Cian's 
wrill,  can  serve  to  explain,  with  less  difficulty,  how  the  first  sinful  volition  ol 
mankind  could  take  place,  and  man  be  justly  chained  with  the  blame  of  it.  To 
say,  the  Will  was  self-determined,  or  determined  by  free  choice,  in  that  sinful 
volition ;  which  is  to  say,  that  the  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a 
foregoing  sinful  volition  ;  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.     It  is  an  odd  way  of 
solvmg  difficulties,  to  advance  greater,  in  order  to  it     To  say,  two  and  two 
make  nine ;  or,  that  a  child  bec^at  his  father,  solves  no  difficult}' :  no  more  does 
U,  to  say,  the  fir-st  sinful  act  of  clioice  was  before  the  first  sinful  act  of  ch^^ice,  and 
chose  and  detennined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.  Nor  is  it  any  better  solution,  to  say, 
the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined  and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it 
was  before  it  was.  Nor  will  it  go  any  further  towards  helping  us  over  the  difficulty 
to  say,  the  fii-st  sinful  volition  arose  accidentally,  without  any  cause  at  all ;  any 
more  than  it  will  solve  that  difficult  question.  How  the  world  could  he  made  out  of 
nothing  ?  to  say,  it  came  into  being  out  of  nothins^,  without  any  cause:  as  has 
been  already  obsened.   And  if  we  should  allow  that  that  could  be,  that  the  first 
evil  volition  shoukl  arise  by  perfect  accident,  without  an)'  cause  ;  it  would  relieve 
no  difficulty,  about  God's  laying  the  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  was  man  to  blame 
for  perfect  accident,  which  had  no  cause,  and  which  therefore,  he  (to  be  sure) 
was  not  the  cause  of,  anymore  than  if  it  came  by  some  external  cause  ? — Such  so- 
lutions are  no  better,  than  if  some  person,  f  oing  about  to  solve  some  of  the 
strange  mathematical  paradoxes,  about  infinitely  great  and  small  quantities ; 
its,  that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are  infinitely  greater  than  some  other 
infinitely  jrreat  quantities ;  and  al<JO  that  some  infinitely  small  quantities,  are 
infinitely  less  than  othoi-s,  which  yet  are  infinitely  little ;  ih  order  to  a  solution, 
shouhf  say,  that  mankind  have  been  under  a  mistake,  in  supposing  a  crreater 
quantity  to  exceed  a  smaller ;  and  that  a  hundred,  multiplied  by  ten,  makes  but 
a  ^inixle  unit. 


SECTION   XT. 


Of  a  supposed  Inronpistencc  of  these  Principles  with  God's  moral  Character. 

Thf.  thinirs  which  have  been  already  observed,  may  be  sufficient  to  answer 
most  of  the  objections,  and  silence  the  great  exclamations  of  Jirminians  against 
the  Cahhiifffsj  from  the  supposed  inconsistence  of  Calvinistic  principles  Mith 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  as  exercised  in  his  government  of  mankind.  The 
consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necessity  as  has  been  maintained,  with  the 
fitness  and  reasonableness  of  God's  commands,  promises  and  threa  enii^,  re- 
wards and  punishments,  has  been  particularly  considered  ;  the  cavib  of  our 
opponents,  as  though  our  doctrine  of  necessity  made  God  the  author  of  sin, 
have  been  answereil ;  and  also  their  objection  asrainst  these  prinriph-s,  as  in- 
consistent with  God's  sincerity,  in  his  counsels,  invitations  and  {Mrsiiasions,  has 
been  alread)*  obviated,  in  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the  coavistence  ol 
what  Caivinists  suppose,  concerning  the  secret  and  revealed  Will  of  God :  bv 
that  it  appears,  there  is  no  repugnance  in  supposing  it  may  be  the  secret  WiQ 
of  God,  that  his  ordination  and  permission  or  events  should  be  such,  that  it 
riiall  be  a  certain  consequence,  that  a  thing  never  will  come  to  pass ;  which 
jret  it  is  man's  duty  to  do,  and  so  God's  preceptive  Will  that  he  shouM  do ; 
and  *his  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  God  may  sincerely  command  and  lec^uire 
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bun  to  do  it  And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  may,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counselling,  inviting  and  using  persuasions  with  him 
to  do  it  Counsels  and  invitations  are  manifestations  of  God's  preceptive  Will, 
or  of  what  God  loves,  and  what  is  in  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  agreeable  to  his 
heart ;  and  not  of  his  disposing  Will,  and  what  he  chooses  as  a  part  of  his  own 
infinite  scheme  of  things.  It  has  been  particularly  shown,  Part  III.  Sect  IV. 
that  such  a  necessitj*  as  has  been  maintained,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
priety and  fitness  of  divine  commands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  sincerity  of  invitations  and  counsels,  in  the  Corollary  at  the  end 
of  the  Section.  Yea,  it  hath  lK*en  shown,  Part  III.  Sect  VIL  Corol.  1,  that 
this  objection  of  Anniniaiis;  concerning  the  sincerity  and  use  of  divine  exhor- 
tations, invitations  and  counsels,  is  demonstrably  against  themselves. 

Notwithstanding,  I  wouhl  further  observe,  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations  and  persuasions  with  such  an  antecedent 
known  fixedness  of  all  events,  as  has  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
scheme,  as  distinguished  from  thai  of  the  generality  of  AnninianSy  which  ac- 
knowledges the  absolute  foreknowleil-^e  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  it  would  be 
unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection  against  my  differing  from  them.  The 
main  seeming  difhculty  in  the  case  is  this ;  that  God,  in  counselling,  inviting 
ind  persuading,  makes  a  show  of  aiming  at,  seeking  and  using  endeavors  for 
die  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to ;  whereas,  it  is  im|M)ssible  for  any  intelli- 
gent Ixiing  truly  to  seek,  or  use  endeavoi-s  for  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same 
time  knows,  most  perfectly,  will  not  come  to  pass  ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, he  makes  the  obtainiriix  ol*  a  thini;  his  end,  in  his  calls  and  eoun.sels,  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  infallibly  knows  will  not  Ik*  o!)taintnl  by  these  means. 
Now,  if  God  knows  thi>,  in  the  uiiuost  certainty  and  perfection,  the  way  by 
which  he  comes  by  this  kno\vlt-<l^'e  m.ikes  no  diiference.  If  he  knows  it  is  by 
the  necessity  which  he  sees  in  thmirs,  or  by  some  other  means ;  it  alters  not 
the  case.  But  it  is  in  etTect  allowiil  by  .Inninians  themselves,  that  God's  in- 
viting and  persuadmg  men  to  do  things,  which  he  at  the  same  time,  certainly 
knows  will  not  be  done,  is  no  evidence  c)f  insincerity  :  because  they  allow,  that 
God  has  a  certain  forekno\vlin1.xi>  ot  all  men*s  sinful  actions  and  omissions. 
And  as  this  is  thus  implicitly  allowtMJ  by  most  .irminians,  so  all  that  pretend 
to  own  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  GckI,  must  be  constraine<l  to  allow  it. — 
God  commanded  and  counselled  Piiaraoh  to  let  his  people  go,  and  used  argu« 
ments  and  persuasions  to  indure  him  to  it ;  he  laid  Ix'fore  him  arguments  taken 
from  his  infinite  greatness  and  almlirhty  power,  (CxchI.  vii.  IG,)  and  fbrewam- 
ed  him  of  the  fatal  consequenci-s  of  his  retasal,  from  time  to  time.  (Chap.  viiL 
1,  2,  20,  21,  Chap.  ix.  1 — 5,  13 — 17,  and  x.  3,  G.)  lie  commanded  Moses, 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  so ;  and 
at  the  same  time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  he  would  not  comfny  with 
it.  Exod.  iii.  IS,  19,  **  And  thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 
unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall  say  unto  him  ;  the  Lord  God  of  the  He- 
brews hath  met  with  us;  an4i  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  tliree  days'  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  and,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  kin^  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go.'*  So  our  blesseil  Saviour, 
the  even'mg  wherein  he  was  betrayed,  knew  that  Peter  would  shamefully  deny 
liin,  before  the  morning ;  for  be  declares  it  to  him  with  asseverations,  to  show 
Uie  ceftainty  of  it ;  and  tells  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them  should  be  offended 
oecause  of  him  that  night;  Matth.  xxvi.  31 — 35,  Luke  xxii.  31 — 34,  John 
KiiL  33,  John  xvi.  32.  And  yet  it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  these  things;  they 
were  veiy  sinful  things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  and  which  it  was  their  duty 
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to  watch  and  pray  against;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  from  the  <x)unsels 
and  persuasions  Christ  used  with  them,  at  that  very  time,  so  to  do;  Matt.  xxvL 
41,  '*  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.*'     So  that  what- 
ever difficulty  there  can  be  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  no  objection  against  any 
principles  which  have  been  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Armi 
nians  ;  nor  does  it  any  more  concern  me  to  remove  the  difficulty,  than  it  does 
them,  or  indeed  all,  that  call  themselves  Christians,  and  acknowledge  the  divine 
authorit)'  of  the  Scriptures. — Nevertheless,  this  matter  may  possibly  f  God  allow 
ing)  be  more  particularly  and  largely  considered,  in  some  future  discourse,  oi 
the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

But  I  would  here  obser\*e,  that  however  the  defenders  of  that  notion  of  lib- 
ert}-  of  Will,  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim  against  the  doctrine  of  Calvinists, 
as  tending  to  bring  men  into  doubts  concerning  the  moral  j)erfections  of  God  ; 
it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of  Calvinists,  that  indeed  is  justly  chargea- 
ble with  this.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  Uieir  scheme  of 
things,  that  a  freedom  of  Will,  consisting  in  self-determination,  without  all 
necessity,  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  1  his  is  the  same  thine  as  to  say,  that 
such  a  determination  of  the  will,  without  all  necessity,  must  be  m  all  intelligent 
beings,  in  those  things,  wherein  they  are  moral  agents,  or  in  their  moral  acts ; 
and  from  this  it  will  follow,  that  God's  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  in 
any  thing  he  does,  as  a  moral  agent,  or  in  any  of  his  acts  that  are  of  a  moral 
nature.  So  that  in  all  things,  wherein  he  acts  holily,  justly  and  truly,  he  does 
not  act  necessarily  ;  or  his  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  to  act  holily  and 
justly ;  because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not  be  a  moral 
agent  in  thus  acting.  His  Will  would  be  attended  with  necessity,  which,  they 
say,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency.  "  He  can  act  no  otherwise :  he  is  at 
no  Hberty  in  the  affair ;  he  is  determined  by  unavoidable,  invincible  necessity ; 
therefore  such  agency  is  no  moral  agency,  yea,  no  agency  at  all,  properly 
speaking.  A  neccssar}'  agent  is  no  agent ;  he  being  passive,  and  subject  to 
neci-sslty,  what  he  does  is  no  act  of  his,  but  an  effect  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any 
act  of  his." 

This  is  agreeable  to  their  manner  of  arguing.  Now  then  what  is  become  of 
all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of  Go<l  T  How  can  we  prove,  that  God 
certainly  will,  in  any  one  instance,  do  that  which  is  just  and  holy  ;  seeing  his 
Will  is  detennimnl  in  the  matter  by  no  nc*cessity  ?  \Ve  have  no  other  way  of 
proving  that  any  thing  certainly  wdl  be,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  event. 
Where  we  can  see  no  necessity  but  that  the  thing  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we 
are  unavoidably  left  at  a  loss.  We  have  no  other  way  properly  and  truly  to 
demonstrate  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  the  way  that  Air.  Chubb  proves 
them  in  p.  252, 2G1, 262, 263,  of  his  Tracts,  viz.,  that  God  must  necessarily  per- 
fectly know,  what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable  in  itself,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
tliin<;s,  is  l)est  and  fittest  to  be  done.  And  as  this  is  most  eligible  in  itself,  He, 
being  omniscient,  must  see  it  to  be  so :  and  being  both  onmisaent  and  self-suffi- 
cient, cannot  have  any  temptation  to  reject  it,  and  so  must  necessarilv  will  that 
which  is  best  And  thus,  by  this  necessity  of  the  determination  of  Cod^s  W  ill 
to  what  is  good  and  best,  we  demonstrably  establish  God's  moral  character. 

CoKou  From  things  which  have  been  obser^'ed,  it  appears  that  most  of 
the  arguments  from  Scripture  which  Arminians  make  use  of  to  support  their 
scheme,  are  no  other  than  becging  the  question.  For  in  these  arguments,  they 
Jet*Tmine,  in  the  first  place,  Uiat  w'thout  such  a  freedom  of  Will  as  they  bcild, 
inei«  «annot  be  proper  moral  agents,  nor  the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  per- 
liuisioa,  invitation,  promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  and  punish 
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nieiiis :  and  that  without  such  freedom  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  men  to  take  any 
care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavors  or  means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  sin, 
or  becoming  holjr,  escaping  punishment  or  obtaining  happiness ;  and  having 
supposed  these  things,  which  are  grand  things  in  question  in  the  debate,  then 
tliey  heap  up  Scriptures,  containing  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warnings,  per- 
suasions, expostulations,  promises  and  threatenings ;  (as  doubtless  they  may 
find  enough  such  ;  the  Bible  is  confessedly  full  of  them,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end ;)  and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  Scripture  is  on  their  side,  how  many 
more  texts  there  are  that  evidently  favor  their  scheme,  than  such  as  seem  to 
favor  the  contrary.  But  let  them  first  make  manifest  the  things  in  question, 
which  they  suppose  and  take  for  granted,  and  show  them  to  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  produce  clear  evidence  of  their  truth,  and  they  have  gained 
their  point,  as  all  will  confess,  without  bringing  one  Scripture.  For  none  de- 
nies, that  there  are  commands,  counsels,  promises,  threatenings,  &c.,  in  the  Bible. 
But  unless  they  do  these  things,  their  multiplying  such  texts  of  Scripture  is  in- 
significant and  vain. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  such  Scriptures  as  they  bring  are  really 
against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  it  is  their 
fidieme,  and  not  ours,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  motives  and  persua- 
aves,  or  any  moral  means  whatsoever,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
or  abstaining  from  wickedness :  their  principles,  and  not  ours,  arc  repugnant  to 
moral  agency,  and  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  with  law  or  precept, 
with  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment,  and  with  everj*  thing 
whatsoever  of  a  moral  nature,  either  on  the  part  of  the  moral  governor,  or  in 
the  state,  actions  or  conduct  of  the  subject. 
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Ufa  supposed  Tendency  of  these  principles  to  Atheism  nntl  Licentiouf^necs. 

If  any  object  against  what  has  been  maintaine<l,  that  it  tends  to  .^theixm,  I 
know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an  objection  can  be  rais<»<|,  unless  it  be  that 
»ome  Atheists  have  held  a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be  like 
this.  But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  persuaded  the  Arminians  would  not  look  upon  it 
just,  that  their  notion  of  freedom  and  contingence  should  In?  charge<l  with  a 
tentiency  to  all  the  errors  that  ever  any  embraced,  who  have  held  such  opinions. 
The  Stoic  philosophers,  whom  the  Calvinists  are  charijed  with  a<jreein«T  i^nth, 
were  no  Atheists,  but  the  greatest  Thelsts  and  neart*st  akin  to  Christians  in 
their  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  of  all  the 
heathen  philosophers.  And  Epicurus,  that  chief  Father  of  Atheism,  maintained 
DO  such  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest  roaintainer  of  contingence. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  supposes  a  necessarj'  connection  of  all 
events,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and  reason  of  their  existence,  is  the  only 
medium  we  have  to  prove  the  being  of  God.  And  the  contrar)'  doctrine  of  con- 
tingencp,  even  as  maintained  by  Anninians,  f  which  certainly  implies  or  infers, 
that  events  may  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  be,  without  dependence  on 
any  thing  foregoing,  as  their  cause,  ground  or  reason,)  takes  away  all  proof  of 
the  being  of  God ;  which  proof  is  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle,  m  Rom. 
L  20.  And  this  is  a  tendency  to  Atheism  with  a  witness.  So  that,  indeed,  •! 
IS  the  doctrine  of  Arminians,  and  not  of  the  Calvinists,  that  is  justly  charged 
Vol.  II.  22 
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with  a  tendencj'  to  Atheism ;  it  being  built  on  a  foundation  that  is  the  uttei 
subversion  of  every  demonstrative  argument  for  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  as  has 
been  shown,  Part  IL  Sec.  3. 

And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty saps  the  foundations  of  all  reli^on  and  virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licen- 
tiousness of  practice :  this  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine 
renders  vain  all  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  be  virtuous  and  religious. 
Which  pretence  has  been  already  particularly  considered  in  the  5th  Section  of 
this  Part ;  where  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  this  doctrine  has  no  such  ten- 
dency ;  but  that  such  a  tendency  is  truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contran-  doc- 
trine ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingence,  which  their  doctrine  implies,  in 
its  certain  consequences,  overthrows  all  connection,  in  every  degree,  between 
endeavor  and  event,  means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things  which  have  been  observed  to  belong  to 
the  Arminian  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  consequences  of  it,  be  considered,  there 
will  appear  just  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  that  which  must  rather  tend  to 
licentiousness.  Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which  men  find  to 
06  natural ;  because  in  such  inclinations,  they  are  not  self-determined,  as  such 
inclinations  are  not  owing  to  any  choice  or  determination  of  their  own  Wills. 
VVhich  leads  men  wholly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked  actions,  so 
far  as  natural  inclination  has  a  hand  in  determining  their  Wills  to  the  com- 
mission of  them.  Yea,  these  notions,  which  suppose  moral  necessity  and  ina- 
bilit}'  to  be  inconsistent  with  blame  or  moral  obligation,  will  directly  lead  men 
to  jastify  the  viK-st  acts  and  practices,  from  the  strength  of  their  wicked  incli- 
nations of  all  sorts ;  stronir  inclinations  inducing  a  moral  necessity ;  yea  to 
excuse  even'  dt-^rrte  of  evil  inclination,  so  far  as  this  has  evidently  prevailed, 
and  been  the  thinir  which  has  determined  their  Wills ;  because,  80  far  as  ante- 
cedent inclination  thtermined  the  Will,  so  far  the  Will  was  without  liberty  of 
indifference  and  self-determination.  Which,  at  last,  will  come  to  this,  that 
men  will  justify  themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they  commit  It  has  been 
observed  already,  that  this  scheme  of  things  does  exceoiingly  diminish  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  smallest  offences  ;*  and  if  it 
be  pursued  in  its  coasequences,  it  leaves  room  for  no  such  thing,  as  either  vir- 
tue or  vice,  blame  or  praise  in  the  world.t  And  then  again  how  naturally  does 
this  notion  of  the  sovereij^n,  self-determining  power  of  the  Will,  in  all  things,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  and  whatsoever  deserves  either  reward  or  punishment,  tend  to 
encourage  nun  to  put  off  the  work  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  turning  from  sin 
to  God ;  it  Uin^  that  which  they  have  a  sovereign  power  to  determine  them- 
selves to,  just  when  they  please ;  or  if  not,  they  are  wholly  excusable  in  going 
on  in  an,  because  of  their  inability  to  do  any  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of  necessity  to  licen- 
tiousness, appi*ars  by  the  improvement  many  at  this  day  actually  make  of  it^  to 
justify  themselves  in  their  dtssolute  courses ;  I  will  not  deny  that  some  men  do 
unreasonably  abase  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  things  which  are  true 
and  excellent  in  tlieir  own  nature ;  but  I  deny  that  this  proves  the  doctrine  it- 
self has  any  tendency  to  licentiousness.  I  think  the  tendenqr  of  doctrines,  by 
what  now  apppears  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may  much 
more  justly  be  argued  from  the  general  effect  which  has  been  seen  to  attend 
tiie  prevailing  of  the  principles  of  Anninians  and  the  contraiy  principles ;  as 
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both  have  had  their  turn  of  general  prevalence  in  our  nation.  If  it  be  indeed, 
as  is  pretended,  that  Calvinistic  doctrines  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  all 
religion  and  morality,  and  enervate  and  disannul  all  rational  motives  to  holy  anc' 
virtuous  practice ;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements  to  vir- 
tue anfl  goodness  their  proper  force,  and  exhibit  religion  in  a  rational  light, 
tending  to  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  enforce  it  in  a  manner 
that  is  agreeable  to  their  natural  notions  of  things :  I  say,  if  it  be  thus,  it  is  remark- 
able that  virtue  and  religious  practice  should  prevail  most,  when  the  former  doc- 
trines, so  inconsistent  with  it,  prevailed  almost  universally ;  and  that  ever  since 
the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of  so  proper  and  excellent 
a  tendency  to  promote  it,  have  been  gradually  prevailing,  vice,  profaneness. 
luxury  and  wickedness  of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  of  every 
kind  of  seriousness  and  strictness  of  conversation,  should  proportionably  pre- 
vail ;  and  that  these  things  should  thus  accompany  one  another,  and  rise  and 
prevail  one  with  another,  now  for  a  whole  age  together.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  happy  remedy  (discovered  by  the  free  inquiries  and  superior  sense  and  wis- 
dom of  this  age)  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  Calvinism,  so  inconsistent 
with  religion,  and  tending  so  much  to  banish  all  virtue  from  the  earth,  should, 
on  so  long  a  trial,  be  attended  with  no  good  effect,  but  that  the  consequence 
should  be  the  reverse  of  amendment ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  remedy  takes 
place,  and  is  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  should  prevail,  and  the  very 
same  dismal  effect  take  place,  to  the  highest  degree,  which  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines are  supposed  to  have  so  great  a  tendency  to,  even  the  banishing  o(  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  and  the  prevailing  of  unbounded  licentiousness  of  manners.  If 
these  things  are  truly  so,  they  are  very  remarkable,  and  matter  of  very  curious 
speculation. 
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Concerning  that  Objection  a«>ainitt  the  reasoning,  by  which  the  CaKnnistic  doctrine  it 
supportcdj  that  it  is  metaphysical  and  abstruse. 

It  has  often  been  objected  against  the  defenders  of  Calvinistic  principles, 
that  in  their  reasonings  they  run  into  nice,  scholastic  distinctions,  and  abstnise, 
metaphysical  subtilties,  and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it 
is  possiljle,  that  after  the  former  manner  it  maybe  alleged  against  the  reasoning^ 
by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  confute  the  Arminian  scheme  of  liberty  and 
moral  airency,  that  it  is  very  abstracted  and  metaphysical  Concerning  this  I 
would  obsen-e  the  following  things. 

I.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that  it  is 
metaphysical,  or  may  properly  be  reduced  to  the  science  of  metaphysics,  it  is  a 
very  im]>ertinent  objection ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthy  of  any  dis- 
pute or  controversy.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous  to  inquire 
what  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  language  it  is  delivered  in ;  and 
for  a  man  to  go  about  to  confute  the  arguments  of  bis  opponent,  by  telling  bim 
his  arguments  are  roetaphj'sical,  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him  his  arguments 
fAuld  not  be  substantial,  because  the^'  were  written  in  Frencli  or  Latin.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  what  is  said  be  metaphysics,  logic,  or  mathematici^ 
Jittiii,  French,  English  or  Mohavok  f  But  whether  the  reasoning  be  good,  and 
the  ar^ments  truK*  conclusive  ?    The  foregoing  arguments  are  no  more  met 
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aphysical,  than  those  which  we  use  against  the  Papists,  to  disprove  theL  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation ;  alleging  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  corpo- 
real identity  that  it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  b\ 
metaphysical  arguments  only  we  are  able  to  prove  that  the  rational  soul  is  nol 
corporeal ;  that  lead  or  sand  cannot  think ;  that  thoughts  are  not  square  or 
round,  or  do  not  weigh  a  pound.  The  arguments  by  which  we  prove  the  being 
of  God,  if  handled  (Sosely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  show  their  clear  and  demon- 
strative evidence,  must  be  metaphysically  treated.  It  is  by  metaph}sics  only 
that  we  can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  limited  to  a  place,  or  is  not  mutable ; 
that  he  is  not  ignorant  or  forgetful ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  or  be 
unjust,  and  that  there  is  one  God  onljr,  and  not  hundreds  or  thousands.  And. 
mdeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any  thing,  excepting  mathematical 
truths,  but  by  metaphysics.  We  can  have  no  proof  tliat  is  properly  demon 
strative,  of  any  one  proposition,  relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  Go«J,  his 
creation  of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  him,  tlie  nature  of  bodies 
or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  souls,  or  any  of  the  great  trutlis  of  morality 
and  natural  religion,  but  what  is  metaphysical.  I  am  willing  my  arguments 
Aould  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  and  justest  reason,  and  that  a  clear, 
distinct  and  determinate  meaning  of  the  terms  I  use,  should  be  uisisted  on ;  but 
let  not  the  whole  be  rejected,  as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet, 
metaphysical. 

11.  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of,  be  in  some  sense  meta- 
physical, it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it  must  needs  be  abstruse,  unintclligi- 
tie,  and  akin  to  the  jargon  of  the  schook  I  humbly  conceive  the  fore^roing 
reasoning,  at  least  as  to  those  things  which  are  lu(»^t  mateiiul  belonging  to  it, 
de))ends  on  no  abstruse  definitions  or  distinct i(»ns^  or  terms  without  a  meaning, 
or  of  ver)'  ambiguous  and  undetennined  hi^rnification,  or  any  points  of  such  ab- 
straction and  subtilty,  as  tends  to  involve  the  attentive  understanding  in  clouds 
and  darkness.  There  is  no  high  degree  of  refiiienient  and  abstruse  spccuhition, 
in  determining  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  and  so  cannot  be  th^  cause  of 
itself;  or  that  the  first  act  of  free  choice,  has  not  another  act  of  free  choice  go- 
ing; before  that,  to  excite  or  direct  it,  or  in  determining,  that  no  choice  is  made, 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;  that  preterence  and 
equilibrium  never  coexist ;  and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  iu  a  state  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  determimd  by 
motives,  exhibited  and  operating;  previous  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  so  far  it  is  not 
determined  by  the  act  of  the  Will  itself;  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason,  why  it 
then  begins  to  be ;  that  effects  depend  on  tlieir  causes,  and  are  connected  with 
them  ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor  sin  the  better  for  the  strength  of  incli- 
nation with  which  it  is  practised,  and  the  difficulty  which  thence  arises  of  doing 
otherwise ;  that  when  it  is  alread)'  infallibly  known,  that  the  thing  will  be,  it 
is  not  a  thing  contingent  whether  it  will  e\*er  be  or  no ;  or  tliat  it  can  be  truly  said, 
notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  necessary*  it  should  be,  but  it  either  may  Us  or 
may  not  be.  And  the  like  might  be  obsenrcd  of  many  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  fort^going  reasoning. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  it,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  nothing  but 
metaphysical  sophistry ;  and  that  it  must  be  so,  tlmt  the  seeming  force  of  the 
arguments  all  depends  on  some  fallacy  and  wile  that  b  bid  in  the  olxcurity 
W&h  always  attends  a  great  degree  of  metapbyVical  abstraction  and  refinemait ; 
and  diall  be  ready  to  say,  ^  Here  b  indeed  •omething  that  tends  to  confound  the 
mind,  but  not  to  satbfy  it ;  fiv^  mlu  can  ever  be  tnily  satisfied  in  it,  that  i 
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are  fitly  blamed  or  commended,  punished  or  rewarded  for  those  volitions  which 
are  not  from  themselves,  and  of  whose  existence  they  are  not  the  causes  ?  Men 
may  refine  as  much  as  they  please,  and  advance  their  abstract  notions,  and  make 
out  a  thousand  seeming  contradictions,  to  puzzle  our  understandings ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  satisfaction  in  such  doctrine  as  this ;  tlie  natural  sense  of  the  mind  of 
man  will  always  resist  it"*  I  humbly  conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  if  he  has 
capacity  and  humility  and  calmness  of  spirit,  and  sufficient  impartiality, 
thoroughly  to  examine  himself,  will  find  that  he  knows  not  really  what  he  would 
be  at ;  and  that  indeed,  his  difficulty  is  nothing  but  a  mere  prejudice,  from  an 
inadvertent  customary  use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, nor  carefully  reflected  upon.  Let  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he  has 
caniior  and  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  close 
attention  in  the  affair.  He  would  have  a  man's  volition  be  from  himself.  Let 
it  be  from  himself,  most  primarily  and  originally  of  any  way  conceivable ;  that 
is,  from  his  own  choice :  how  will  that  help  the  matter,  as  to  his  being  justly 
blamed  or  praised,  unless  that  choice  itself  be  blame  or  praiseworthy  ?  And  how 
Is  the  choice  itself  (an  ill  choice,  for  instance)  blameworthy,  according  to  these 
principles,  unless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  from  his 
own  choice  ?  But  the  original  and  first  determining  choice  in  the  affair  is  not 
from  his  choice  ;  his  choice  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  it  be  from  himself 
some  other  way,  and  not  from  his  dioice,  surely  tiat  will  not  help  the  matter ; 
if  it  !)e  not  from  himself  of  choice,  then  it  is  not  from  himself  voluntarily ;  and 
if  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  to  blame,  than  if  it  were  not  from  himself  at  all.  It 
is  a  vanity,  to  pretend  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say,  that  it  is  nothing 
l)ul  inttaphysical  refinement  and  subtihy,  and  so  attended  with  obscurity  and 
iinctrtainty. 

I  fit  be  the  natural  sense  of  our  minds,  that  what  is  blameworthy  in  a  ma.i 
must  be  from  himself,  then  it  doubtless  is  also,  that  it  must  be  from  something 

*  A  certain  notod  author  of  the  proxent  age  stayji.  the  ar^mcnts  fur  necessity  are  nothing  tnit  quibbling, 
or  loiitimnrhy,  ufinj^  vorda  vithout  a  meanings  or  b^/^gin^the  question.  1  do  not  know  what  kind  of  neceiuiity 
*ny  Hiiihon,  he  may  have  reference  to,  are  advocates  for ;  or  whether  they  have  managed  their  arguroeota 
vrll,  Of  ill.  As  to  the  arguments  1  have  made  use  of,  if  they  are  quHMea  they  may  lie  shown  to  be  to  : 
•\\c\\  knots  ate  rnpahle  of  iM-ing  untied,  and  the  trick  and  cheat  may  he  detected  and  plainly  laid  open. 
If  this  tie  faiily  done,  with  reMprtM  to  thegiounda  and  reanoiis  I  have  relied  upon.  I  shall  have  just  occa- 
sniii.  :or  llic  fultiro,  to  lie  silent,  if  not  to  lie  ash.iinrd  of  my  unrumentations.  1  am  willing  my  proofs 
s'rii>'ild  lie  th(>nMidily  examined ;  and  if  there  lie  n(»thin<  but  begging  the  question,  or  mere  logomurhy^  or 
di«fMife  of  words,  let  it  lie  made  manifest,  an<l  shown  h«»w  the  seeminir  stremrth  of  the  argument  depends 
on  my  u.hiii^  words  without  a  meaning,  or  Hrii»es  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  or  my  msiking  use  of  words 
ill  nil  iii'h-iiTiiiiiiate  nnd  unsteady  manner;  and  that  the  weight  of  my  reasons  rests  mainly  on  such  a 
foMiHl:»iioii :  and  then,  1  shall  either  lie  readv  to  retract  what  I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has 
doiM  iii»?  kind  part,  or  shall  U>  jtiMly  cx{K>sed  for  my  olmtinacv. 

The  h.'uiie  antlior  i.<«  abumlant  in  appealing,  in  this  aflfair,  from  what  he  calls  logomachy  and Bo^iatry^Xo 
trumrnfe.  A  peison  can  expenencc  only  what  passes  in  his  own  mind.  But  yet,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
tluil  all  m<'n  have  the  same  himan  faculties  ;  so  a  man  may  well  argue,  from  his  own  experience  to  that 
of  otlient,  in  things  that  show  the  nature  of  those  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  their  operation.  But  then 
one  has  as  good  ri^ht  to  allege  his  experience,  as  another.  As  to  my  own  experience,  I  find,  that  ia 
innnineraiilc  thin^fs  1  can  do  as  I  will ;  that  the  motions  of  my  body,  in  many  respects,  instantaneously 
fullow  the  arts  of  my  WMl  coacerning  those  motums ;  and  that  my  Will  has  some  command  of  my 
lliouuhiji ;  and  that  the  acts  of  my  Will  are  my  own,  i.  e.,  that  they  are  acts  of  my  Will,  the  volitions  of 
my  oMii  iniiid  ;  or,  inothr-  words,  that  what  I  will,  J  will.  Which,  I  presume,  is  the  sum  of  what  others 
ex{M  rit-nce  in  this  affair.  But  as  to  finding  by  experience,  that  my  Will  is  originally  determined  by 
itKett ;  or  that,  my  Will  first  .S>osing  what  volition  therr  siiall  ne,  cne  chosen  volition  sccimiingly  follows ; 
a/id  iliat  this  m  tiie  first  nse  of  the  determination  of  my  Will  in  any  liflTair;  or  thai  any  volition  rises  in 
my  mind  r<intintrrntly  ;  I  declare,  I  know  nothing  in  tr.ysclf.  by  exfierieiire,  of  this  nature  ;  and  nothing 
that  ever  I  exp<'iience<l,  carries  the  leiist  appearance  or  shadow  of  any  such  thing,  or  gives  oie  any  more 
feasoQto  suiiiiose  or  suspect  any  such  thing,  than  to  suppose  that  my  viMitioos  existed  twenty  years  befoi* 
they  existed.  It  is  true,  I  find  myself  possessed  of  my  volitions,  before  I  can  see  the  effectual  p>w%r  of 
any  cause  to  produce  them  (for  the  power  and  efieae^of  the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  effect),  and  IIm^ 
for  aoght  i  know,  mair  make  some  imagine,  that  volilioa  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  producua  itaelf.  Biill 
bave  no  more  reason  from  hence  to  determine  any  such  thing,  than  I  have  to  determine  that  I  ftve  imsll 
my  own  lieine,  or  that  I  came  into  being  accidentally  without  a  cause,  liecauss  1  inlfiMwd  ausell  po» 
••vscd  of  being,  liefore  I  had  kaowisdgs  of  a  eausc  ot  my  being. 
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bad  in  himself,  a  bad  choice,  or  bad  disposition.  But  then  our  natural  sense  is, 
that  this  bad  choice  or  disposition  is  evil  in  itself,  and  the  man  blameworthy  for 
it,  on  its  own  account,  without,  taking  into  our  notion  of  its  blameworthiness, 
another  bad  choice,  or  disposition  going  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises ; 
for  that  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity,  running  us  into  an  immediate  contradiction^ 
which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthiness  has  notliing  to  do  with,  and  never 
comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  supposed  in  the  judgment  we  naturally  make  of  the 
affair.  As  was  demonstrated  bdbre,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral  evil 
of  volitions  and  dispositions  in  the  cause  of  them,  but  the  nature  of  them.  An 
evil  thing's  being  from  a  man,  or  from  something  antecedent  in  him,  is  not 
essential  to  the  original  notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness ;  but  it  is  its  being 
the  choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing  be  from  us,  and  not 
from  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of  blamewcrthiness  or  ill  desert,  accord 
ing  to  our  natural  sense.  When  a  thing  is  from  a  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  L 
from  his  Will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  Will  is  in  it  :  so  far 
as  the  Will  is  in  it,  blame  is  in  it,  and  no  further.  Neither  do  we  go  any 
further  in  our  notion  of  blame,  to  inquire  whether  the  bad  Will  be  from  a  bao 
Will :  there  is  no  consideration  of  the  original  of  that  bad  Will ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  apprehension,  blame  originally  consists  in  it.  Therefore 
a  thing's  being  from  a  man,  is  a  secondary  consideration,  in  the  notion  of  blame 
or  ill  desert  Because  those  things,  in  our  external  actions,  are  most  properly 
said  to  be  from  us,  which  are  from  our  choice;  and  no  other  external  actions, 
but  those  that  are  from  U5,  as  because  we  are  in  them,  i.  e.,  our  W*ills  are  in 
them ;  not  so  much  because  they  are  from  some  property  of  ours,  as  because 
thty  are  our  properties. 

However,  all  these  external  actions  being  truly  /rom  us^  as  their  cause , 
and  we  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and  m  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to 
speak  of  men's  actions  and  conduct  that  we  see,  and  that  affect  human  society, 
as  deser\'ing  ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise ;  hence  it  is  come  to  pass, 
that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all  their  measures  of  good  and  evil, 
praise  and  blame,  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  about  these  ot*ert  ads  of 
men  ;  to  the  running  of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dreadful  con- 
fusion. 

And,  therefore,  I  observe, 

II L  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  ^whatever  may  be  pretended)  that  the  proof 
of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  mamtained,  depends  oa  certain  abstruse,  unin- 
telligible, metaphysical  terms  and  notions;  and  tliat  the  Jlnninian  scheme, 
without  needing  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported  by  the 
pUdn  dictates  of  common  sense ;  that  the  very  reverse  is  most  certamly  true,  and 
that  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  fact,  that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded 
Shings  with  metaphysical,  unintelligible  notions  and  phrases ;  and  have  drawn 
them  from  the  light  of  plain  truth,  into  the  gross  darkness  of  abstruse,  metaphy- 
sical propositions,  and  words  without  a  meaning.  Their  pretended  demonstra- 
tions depend  very  much  on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  self^ 
determinatum^  and  sovereignty  of  the  Will;  and  the  metaphj-sical  sense  they 
put  on  such  terms,  as  necessity^  contingency^  adion^  og^ncy^  &c,  quite  diverse 
from  their  meaning  as.  used  in  common  speech ;  and  which,  as  they  use  them, 
are  without  any  consistent  meaning  or  any  manner  of  distinct,  consistent  ideas ; 
as  far  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms  and  perplexed  phrases  of  the  penpa- 
ls philosophers  or  the  most  unintelligible  jargon  of  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of 
the  wildest  fanatics.  Yea,  we  may  m  bold  to  say,  these  metaphysical  terms, 
GO  whijh  they  build  so  much,  are  what  th^  use  without  knowing  what  they 
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Jiean  themselves ;  thev  are  pure  metaphysical  sounds,  without  any  ideas  what* 
joever  in  their  minds  to  ans>\'er  them ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated. 
that  there  cannot  be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expressions^ 
as  they  pretend  to  explain  them  ;  because  their  explanations  destroy  themselves. 
No  such  notions  as  imply  self-contradiction,  and  self-abolition,  and  this  a  great 
many  ways,  can  subsist  in  the  mind ;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  whole  which 
is  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  soUd  extension  without  dimensions,  or  of  an 
effect  wliich  is  before  its  cause. — Jlrminiam  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of 
art,  and  in  their  metaphysical  meaning,  to  advance  and  establish  those  things 
which  are  contrar)'  to  common  sense,  m  a  high  deijree.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
plain,  vulgar  notion  of  Uberty,  which  all  mankind,  in  every  part  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  in  all  ages,  have ;  consisting  in  opportunity  to  do  as  one  pleases ; 
they  have  introduced  a  new,  strange  liberty,  consisting  in  indifference,  contin- 
gence,  and  self-determination  ;  by  which  they  involve  themselves  and  others  in 
great  obscurit)-,  and  manifold  gross  inconsistence.  .  So,  instead  of  placing  virtue 
and  vice,  as  common  sense  places  them  very  much,  in  fixed  bias  and  inclination, 
and  greater  virtue  and  >'ice  in  stronger  and  more  established  inclination ;  these, 
through  their  refinings  and  abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  liberty  consisting  in 
indifference,  to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice.  So  they  have  reasoned 
thciuselves,  not  by  metaphpical  distinctions,  but  metaphysical  confusion,  into 
maiiy  principles  about  moral  agency,  blame,  praise,  reward  and  punishment, 
which  are,  as  has  been  shown,  exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
m&iikind ;  axul  perhaps  to  their  %\ri  sense,  which  governs  them  in  commcn  life 
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Whether  the  things  which  have  been  alleged,  are  liable  to  any  tolerable 
answer  in  the  way  of  calm,  intelligible  and  strict  reasoning,  I  must  leave  others 
to  judge  ;  but  [  am  sensible  they  are  liable  to  one  sort  of  answer.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  sorae,  who  value  themselves  on  the  supposed  rational  and  generous 
principles  of  the  modern,  fashionable  divinity,  will  have  their  indignation  and 
disdain  raised  at  the  sight  of  this  discourse,  and  on  perceiving  what  things  are 
pretended  to  be  proved  in  it.  And  if  they  think  it  worthy  of  being  read,  or  of 
so  much  notice  as  to  say  much  about  it,  they  may  probably  renew  the  usual  ex- 
clamations, with  additional  vehemence  and  contempt,  about  the  fate  of  the  hea- 
theriy  Ho])bes' 7iccev5i7y,  and  making  men  mere  machines  ;  accumulating  the  ter- 
rible epithets  o^  fatal ^  uifrustrahley  inevitable^  irresistible y  &c.,  and  it  may  be, 
with  the  addition  o{  horrid  and  blasphemous ;  and  perhaps  much  skill  may  be 
used  to  set  forth  things,  which  have  been  said,  in  colors  which  shall  be  shocking 
to  the  iinaGfinations,  and  moving;  to  the  passions  of  those,  who  have  either  too 
little  capacity,  or  too  much  confidence  of  the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  and 
conteinpt  of  the  contrary,  to  try  tlie  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect 
examination.*  Or  dillicultit^  may  Ik?  started  anti  insisted  on,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  controversy ;  because,  let  them  be  more  or  less  real,  and  hard  to  be 
resolved,  they  are  not  what  are  owing  to  any  thing  distinguishing  of  this  scheme 
from  that  of  the  Arminians,  and  would  not  be  removed  nor  diminished  by  re- 
nouncing the  former,  and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  some  particular  things 
may  be  picked  out,  which  they  may  think  will  sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the 
generality;  and  these  may  be  glosse<l  antl  descanted  on,  with  tart  and  contemp- 
tuoas  words ;  and  from  thence,  the  whole  treated  with  triumph  and  insult. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  how  the  decision  of  most  of  the  points  in  controvers)',  be- 
ti^'een  Calvinists  and  Arminians ^  depends  on  the  determination  of  this  grand 
article  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  Willy  requisite  to  moral  agency  ;  and  that  by 
clearing  antl  establishing  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  this  point,  the  chief  argu- 
ments are  obviated,  by  which  Jlrminian  doctrines  in  general  are  supported,  and 
the  contrar}'  doctrines  demonstratively  confirmed.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  God's  moral  government  over  mankind,  bis  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warnings, 
expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards  and  punishments,  b  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  determining  disposal  of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the 


*  A  writer  of  the  pmrnt  nfc.  whom  I  hmre  irreral  timen  hiid  ocrimion  to  mrntinn,  tpeakt  onee  and  apiin 
of  tho*e  who  hold  the  dttctrinr  o(nece»ntff,  m%  ncjkxc*\y  worthy  of  the  iianie  o(  nkihtophert. — I  do  m»t  know, 
wketlirr  h«>  hail  rr8p4*ctto  any  |iartirular  notion  of  n«TCMiily,  that  lomc  may  na%e  m^.nt.tined ;  and.  if  • 


doctrine  of  necettity  it  la  that  he  meana. — Whetii^T  I  am  uorthyoflhe  name  of  a  philosopher,  or 
Bot,  trould  ^le  a  ooettion  little  to  the  present  purpoae.  If  any,  and  ever  to  many,  ahould  drny  it,  1  ahould 
BOl  think  it  worth  the  while  to  enter  into  a  diaoatc  on  that  Question.  Though  at  the  rame  time  I  mifhl 
txpect  aoroe  better  answer  should  lie  given  to  the  M]|uments  biouieht  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  main 
tain ;  uid  i  might  farther  reasonably  desire,  thai  it  Bttltt  be  eonsiciercd,  whether  it  does  not  beooroe  those, 
wImi  are  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  philasopHeffS,to  m  teaaiUe,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  flff»- 
•MHf  lad  tam'tempt;  vea,  an<l  a  difference  bet«reen  the  eontemptiblenew  cf  tbepcrssn  that  argues,  and  the 
~~         *    liveness  of'^the  mrgtuttenu  he  utfers. 
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tiniversi*^  u^.  his  providence  ;  either  by  positive  efficiency,  or  permission.  Imiced, 
SUCH  an  ujiiversal,  determining  Providence  infers  some  kind  of  necesaty  of  al) 
events,  such  a  necessity  as  implies  an  infallible,  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity 
of  the  event ;  but  no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelligent 
agents,  is  needful  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity  ;  which  does  as  much 
ascertain  the  futurity  of  the  event,  as  any  other  necessity.  But,  as  has  been  de- 
monstrated, such  a  necessity  is  not  at  all  repumiant  to  moral  agency,  and  a  rea- 
sonable use  of  commands,  calls,  rewards,  punishments,  &c  Yea,  not  only  are 
objections  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  determining  Provi^ 
dence,  removed  by  what  has  been  said,  but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is 
demonstrated. 

As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  futurity  of  all  future  events  is  established 
by  previous  necessity,  either  natural  or  moral ;  so  it  is  manifest  that  the  Sove- 
reign Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  world  has  ordered  this  necessity,  by  ordering  his 
own  conduct,  eit..er  in  de.signe<lly  acting  or  forbearing  to  act.  For,  as  the  being 
of  the  world  is  from  God,  so  tllt^  circumstances  in  >^'nich  it  had  its  being  at  first, 
both  negative  and  positive,  must  be  ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  ways ;  and  all 
the  necessary  consequences  of  these  circumstances,  must  be  ordered  by  him.  And 
God's  active  and  positive  interpositions,  after  the  world  was  created,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  these  interpositions ;  also  every  instance  of  his  forbearing  to  inteq)Ose, 
and  the  sure  consequences  of  this  forbearance,  must  all  be  determineu  according  to 
liLs  pleasure.  And  therefore  every  event,  which  is  the  consequence  of  any  thing 
whatsoever,  or  that  is  connectetl  with  any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstance^ 
either  positive  or  neirative,  as  the  firround  or  reason  of  its  existence,  must  be 
orderitl  of  (lod ;  either  by  a  designefl  effiriency  and  interposition,  or  a  designed 
forlxNirifii^  to  operate  or  inter|K)se.  But,  as  has  been  proved,  all  events  what- 
soever are  neot^ssarily  connected  with  some.thing  foregoing,  either  positive  or 
negative,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  existence :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  something  in  the  state  of  things, 
either  positive  or  negative,  which  is  original  in  the  series ;  i.  e.  something  Avhich 
is  connected  with  nothing  preceding  that,  but  God's  own  immediate  conduct, 
either  his  acting  or  forl)earing  to  act.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  as  God 
designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and  its  connected  consequences,  it  must  ne* 
cessarily  W,  that  he  designedly  orders  all  things. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  some  of  the  chief  objections  of 
Arminians  ai^ainst  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  and  corruption 
ofiwiiis  naturcy  whereby  his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  he  is 
utterly  una))le,  without  the  interposition  of  sovereign  grace,  savingly  to  love  God, 
believe  in  Christ,  or  do  any  thing  that  is  truly  gooci  and  acceptable  in  God's 
sight  For  the  main  objection  against  this  doctnne  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  man*s  Will,  consisting  in  indifference  and  self-iletermining  power; 
because  it  supposes  man  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  and  that  Grod  requires 
things  of  him  in  onler  to  his  avoiding  eternal  damnation,  which  he  is  unable  to 
do ;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  counsels, 
invitations,  &c  Now,  this  doctrine  supposes  no  other  necessity  of  sinning,  than 
a  moral  necessity ;  which,  as  has  been  shown,  does  not  at  all  excuse  sin ;  and 
supposes  110  other  inability  to  obey  any  command,  or  perfonn  any  duty,  even  the 
most  spiritual  and  exalted,  but  a  moral  inability,  which,  as  has  been  prored^ 
does  not  excuse  persons  in  the  nonperformance  of  any  good  thing,  or  make  them 
not  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  commands,  counsels  and  invitations.  And  more- 
orer,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  either  in  existenoe, 
or  so  much  as  m  idea,  any  such  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  indifference  and 
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self-determination,  for  the  sake  of  which;  this  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  cast  out 
and  that  no  such  freedom  is  necessary^  in  order  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  a  just 
desert  of  punishment 

The  things  which  have  been  observed,  do  also  take  off  the  main  objections 
of  Arminians  against  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  ^ace  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  the  grace  of  God  in  a  sinner^s  conversion  (if  there  be  any  grace  or  divine 
influence  m  the  affair)  to  be  efficacious^  yea,  and  irresistible  too,  if  bv  irresisti- 
ble is  meant  that  which  is  attended  with  a  moral  necessity,  which  it  is  mipossible 
should  ever  be  violated  by  any  resistance.  The  maJR  oW^tion  of  Arminians 
against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  self-determining  freedom 
of  Will ;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  determining  efficacy  and  power  of  another,  instead  of  its 
bemeowineto  a  self-moving  power ;  that  in  that  case,  the  good  which  is  wrought, 
would  not  be  our  virtue,  but  rather  God's  virtue ;  because  it  is  not  the  person 
in  whom  it  is  wrought  that  is  the  determining  author  of  it,  but  God  that 
wrought  it  in  him.  oni  the  things,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  objections, 
have  Deen  considered ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  liberty  of  moral 
agents  does  not  consist  in  self-determining  power,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  such  liberty  in  order  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  nor  does  it  at  all  hinder  but  that 
the  state  or  act  of  the  Will  may  be  the  virtue  of  the  subject,  though  it  be  not 
from  self-determination,  but  the  determination  of  an  extrinsic  cause ;  even  so  as 
to  cause  the  event  to  be  morally  necessary  to  the  subject  of  it  And  as  it  has 
been  proved,  that  nothing  in  the  state  or  acts  of  the  \Vill  of  man  is  contingent ; 
out  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  event  of  this  kind  is  necessary,  by  a  moral  ne- 
cessity ;  and  as  it  has  also  been  now  demonstrated,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  uni- 
Tersal  determining  Providence,  follows  from  that  doctrine  of  necessity  wl  ich 
was  proved  before  ;  and  so  that  God  does  decisively,  in  his  Providence,  order 
all  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  either  by  positive  influence  or  permission ;  and 
it  being  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  affair  of  man*s  vir- 
tuous volitions,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  by  some  positive  influence,  and 
not  by  mere  pnermission,  as  in  the  affair  of  a  anful  volition ;  if  we  put  these  things 
together,  it  will  follow,  that  God's  assistance  or  influence,  must  be  determining 
and  decisive,  or  must  be  attended  with  a  moral  necessity  of  the  event ;  and  so, 
that  God  gives  virtue,  holiness  and  conversion  to  sinners,  by  an  influence  which 
determines  the  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  effect  will  infalliblv  follow  by 
a  moral  necessity  ;  which  is  what  Calvinists  mean  by  efficacious  an  j  irresistible 
grace. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  likewise  answer  the  chief  objections 
against  the  ooctrine  of  God's  universal  and  absoltde  decree^  and  afford  infalli- 
ble proof  of  this  doctrine ;  and  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute^  eternal^  personal  elec^ 
Hon  in  particular.  The  main  objections  against  these  doctrines  are,  that  thej 
infer  a  necessity  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  and  of  the  future,  moral  state 
and  acts  of  men,  and  so  are  not  consistent  with  those  eternal  rewards  and  pun* 
ishments,  which  are  connected  with  conversion  and  impenitence ;  nor  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  anceriu-  of  the  pfecepts,  calls, 
counsels,  warnings  and  expostulations  of  the  word  of  God  ;  or  with  tne  various 
methods  and  means  of  erace,  which  God  uses  with  sinners,  to  bring  them  to 
repentance;  and  the  whole  of  that  moral  government,  which  God  exercises 
towaids  mankind ;  and  that  tbej  infer  an  inconsistence  between  the  secret  and 
wmmUd  Will  of  God,  and  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  But  all  these  thmga 
Iwre  been  obriated  in  the  preceding  disoomse.  And  the  certain  truth  of  these 
ioctrincs,  coneeming  God's  eteroal  purpose^  will  follow  from  what  was  just 
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DOW  observed  concerning  God's  universal  Providence ;  how  it  infallibly  follows 
from  what  has  been  proved,  that  God  orders  all  events ;  and  the  volitions  oC 
moral  agents  amongst  others  by  such  a  decisive  disposal,  that  the  events  arc 
infallibly  connected  with  his  disposal.  For  if  God  disposes  all  events,  so  that 
the  infallible  existence  of  the  events  is  decided  by  his  Providence,  then  he, 
doubtless,  thus  orders  and  decides  things  knowingly  and  on  design.  God  does 
not  do  what  he  does,  nor  order  what  he  orders,  accidentally  or  unawares ;  either 
wUhaut  or  beside  his  intention.  And  if  there  be  a  foregoing  design,  of  doin^ 
and  ordering  as  he  does,  this  is  the  same  with  a  purpose  or  decree.  And  as  it 
has  been  shown  that  nothing  is  new  to  God  in  any  respect,  but  all  things  are 
perfectly  and  equally  in  his  view  from  eternity ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his 
designs  or  purposes  are  not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on  any  new  views  or 
appearances,  but  are  all  eternal  purposes.  And  as  it  has  been  now  shown,  how' 
the  doctrine  of  determining,  efficacious  grace  certainly  follows  from  things 
proved  in  the  foregoing  discourse ;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the  doctrine  of 
vartiadar,  eternal,  absolute  election.  For  if  men  are  made  true  saints,  no  other- 
wise than  as  God  makes  them  so,  and  distinguishes  tliem  from  others,  by  an 
efficacious  power  and  influence  of  his,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event ;  and  God 
thus  makes  some  saints,  and  not  others,  on  design  or  purpose,  and  (as  has  been 
now  observed.)  no  designs  of  God  are  new ;  it  follows,  that  God  thus  distinguish* 
ed  from  others,  all  that  ever  become  true  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree. 
I  might  also  show  how  God's  certain  foreknowledge  must  suppose  an  absolute 
decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  proved  to  a  demonstration  from  it ;  but, 
that  this  discourse  may  not  be  lengthened  out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted 
for  the  present 

From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however  Christ  in  some 
sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  all,  and  to  redeem  all  visible  Christians,  yea,  the 
whole  world  by  his  death ;  yet  there  must  be  something  particular  in  the  design 
jf  his  death,  with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually  be  saved  there* 
by.  As  appears  by  what  has  been  now  shown,  God  has  the  actual  salvation  or 
redemption  of  a  certain  number  m  his  proper,  absolute  design,  and  of  a  certain 
number  only ;  and  therefore  such  a  design  only  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing 
God  does,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men.  God  pursues  a  proper  design  of 
the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  givinj^  Christ  to  die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design 
with  respect  to  no  other,  most  strictly  speaking :  for  it  is  impossible  tliat  God 
should  prosecute  any  other  design  than  onlj  such  as  he  has ;  he  certainly  does 
not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strictness  ci*  speecli,  pursue  a  design  that  he 
has  not.  Acd,  indeed,  such  a  particularity*  and  limitation  of  redemption  will 
as  infallibly  follow,  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as  from  that  ol 
the  decree.  For  it  is  as  impossible,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that  God  should 
prosecute  a  desien,  or  aim  at  a  thing,  which  He  at  the  same  time  most  perfectlv 
knows  will  not  be  accomplished,  as  that  he  should  use  endeavors  for  that  which 
is  besde  his  decree. 

By  the  things  which  have  been  proved,  are  obviated  some  of  the  main  ob- 
jections against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible  and  necessary  perseverance  of  samts, 
and  some  of  the  main  foundations  of  this  Joctrine  are  established.  The  main 
prriudices  of  Arminians  against  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these.  They  suppose 
mdi  a  necessary,  infallible  perseverance  to  be  repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Will;  that  it  must  be  owing  to  man's  own  sdf-<letennining  power,  that  hefrd 
hecomes  virtuous  and  holv  ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  left  a  thing  ooo- 
tingent,  io  be  determined  by  the  same  freedom  of  Will,  whether  he  will  perm^ 
vere  in  virtue  and  holiness ;  and  that  otherwise  his  continuing  steadfast  in  faith 
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ind  obedience  viouV  not  be  his  virtue,  or  at  all  praiseworthy  and  rcwardable, 
nor  could  his  perseverance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine  commands,  coun- 
sels and  promises,  nor  hij?  apostasy  be  properly  threatened,  and  men  warned 
against  it.  Whereas  we  find  all  these  thmgs  in  Scripture :  there  we  find 
steadfastness  and  perseverance  in  true  Christianity,  represented  as  the  virtue  of 
the  saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorious  rewards  prombed  to 
it ;  and  a!so  find  that  God  makes  it  the  subject  of  his  commands,  counsels  and 
promises ;  and  the  contrary,  of  threatenings  and  warnings.  But  the  foundation 
of  these  objections  has  been  removed,  in  its  being  shown  that  moral  necessity 
and  infallible  certainty  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  things;  and  that 
as  to  freedom  of  Will,  l)-ing  in  the  power  of  the  W^ill  to  determine  itself,  ther< 
neither  is  any  such  thing,  nor  any  need  of  it,  in  order  to  virtue,  reward,  com- 
mands, counsels,  &.C. 

And  as  the  doctrines  of  efficacious  grace  and  absolute  election  do  certainly 
follow  from  things  which  have  been  proved  in  the  preceding  discourse ;  so  some 
of  the  main  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  are  thereby  established. 
If  the  beginning  of  true  faith  and  holiness,  and  a  man's  becoming  a  true  saint 
at  first,  does  not  depend  on  the  self-determining  power  of  the  WOl,  but  on  the 
determining,  efficacious  grace  of  God  ;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  so  also 
with  respect  to  men*s  being  continued  saints,  or  persevering  in  faith  and  holiness. 
The  conversion  of  a  sinner  being  not  owing  to  a  man's  s^lf-determination,  but  to 
God's  determination  and  eternal  election,  which  is  absolute  and  depending  on 
the  sovereign  Will  of  God,  and  not  on  the  free  Will  of  man ;  as  is  evident  froni 
what  has  been  said ;  and  it  being  very  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
eternal  election  which  there  is  of  saints  to  faith  and  holiness,  is  also  an  election 
of  them  to  eternal  salvation.  Hence  their  appointment  to  salvation  must  also 
be  absolute,  and  not  di-pending  on  their  contingent,  self-determining  Will.  From 
all  which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  God's  decree,  that  all  true 
saints  shall  persevere  to  actual  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  must  Ic^ve  all  these  things  to  the  consideration  of  the  fair  and  im- 
partial reader ;  and  ^hen  i:e  has  maturely  weighed  them,  I  would  propose  it 
to  his  coasideration,  whether  many  of  the  first  reformers,  and  pthers  that  suc- 
ceeded tbt^m,  whom  God  in  their  day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his  church,  and 
greatest  instruments  of  theii  deliverance  from  error  and  darkness,  and  of  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  piety  among  them,  have  not  been  injured  in  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  many  late  writers,  for  their  teach- 
ing and  maintaining  such  doctrines  as  are  commonly  called  Cdvinutic,  In- 
dmi,  some  of  these  new  writers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  represented 
the  doctrines  of  these  ancient  and  eminent  divines  as  in  the  highest  degree  ri- 
Aculous,  and  contrar}'  to  common  sense,  in  an  ostentation  of  a  very  generous 
charit}',  have  allowed  that  they  were  honest,  well-meaning  men ;  yea,  it  may 
be,  some  of  them,  as  though  it  were  in  great  condescension  and  compassion  to 
them,  have  allowed  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  day  in  which  they  lived, 
and  considering  the  great  disadvantbges  they  labored  under ;  when  at  the  same 
lime,  their  manner  of  speaking  has  naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  their  readers,  that  they  were  persons,  who,  through  the  lowness  of  their 
ffenius,  and  greatness  of  the  bigotry  with  which  their  minds  were  shackled  and 
ttMMfffats  confined,  living  in' the  gloomy  caves  of  superstition,  fondly  embraced, 
and  demurely  and  zealously  taught  the  most  absurd,  silly,  and  monstrous  opin- 
ions; worthy  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  gentlemen  possosed  of  that  noble 
and  generous  fineedom  of  thought,  wnioh  happilv  prevaih  in  this  age  of  light 
and  inquiiy.    When,  indeed,  such  is  the  case,  that  we  niiglit,  if  so  di^osed, 
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speak  as  big  words  as  the}',  and  on  far  better  grounds.  And  really  all  the  Jir* 
xninians  on  earth  might  be  challenged,  without  arrogance  or  vanity,  to  make 
these  principles  of  theirs,  wherein  tney  mainly  differ  from  their  fathers,  whom 
they  so  much  despise,  consistent  with  common  sense  ;  yea,  and  perhaps  to  pro- 
duce any  doctrine  ever  embraced  by  the  blindest  bigot  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  the  most  ignorsmt  Mussulman  or  extravagant  enthusiast,  that  might  be  re- 
duced to  more  demonstrable  kiconsistencies,  and  repugnancies  to  common  sense, 
and  to  themselves ;  though  their  inconsistencies  indeed  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or 
be  so  artfully  veiled  by  a  deceitful  ambiguity  of  words,  and  an  indetennmate 
signification  of  phrases.  I  will  not  deny,  that  these  gentlemen,  many  of  them, 
are  men  of  great  abilities,  and  have  been  helped  to  higher  attainments  in  phi- 
losophy, than  those  ancient  divines,  and  have  done  great  sen  ice  to  the  church 
of  God  in  some  respects ;  but  I  humbly  conceive  that  their  liiflering  from  their 
fathers  with  such  magisterial  assui*ance,  in  these  points  in  divinity,  must  be 
owing  to  some  other  cause  tlian  superior  wisdom. 

it  may  also  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  great  alteration,  which 
has  been  made  in  the  state  of  tilings  in  cur  nation,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Protestant  world,  in  this  and  the  past  age,  by  the  exploding  so  generally  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines,  that  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  worthy  to  be  greatly  rejoiced  in 
by  the  friends  of  truth,  learning  and  virtue,  as  an  instance  of  the  great  increase  of 
light  in  the  Christian  church;  I  say,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether 
this  be  indeed  a  happy  change,  owing  to  any  such  cause  us  an  increase  of  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  things  of  religion;  or  whether  tliere  is  not 
reason  to  fear,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  some  worse  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  ma)  ^e  considered,  whether  the  boldnc-ss  of  some  writers 
may  not  be  worthy  to  be  *oflected  on,  who  have  not  scruphnl  to  say,  that  if 
these  and  those  things  are  tine  (which  yet  appear  to  be  the  iK  inoiistralile  dic- 
tates of  reason,  as  well  as  the  certain  dictates  of  the  moulh  of  the  Most  High) 
then  God  is  unjust  and  cruel,  and  guilty  of  manifest  deceit  and  double  dealing, 
and  the  like.  Yea,  some  have  gone  so  far,  as  confidently  to  ;uvst it,  that  if  anv 
book  which  pretends  to  be  Scripture,  teaches  such  doctrines  that  alone  b  suffi* 
cient  warrant  for  mankind  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be  tlie  word  of  God. — 
Some,  who  have  not  gone  so  far,  have  said,  that  if  the  Scripture  sieiiis  to  teach 
any  such  doctrines,  so  contrary  to  reason,  we  are  obliged  to  fmd  out  some  other 
interpretation  of  those  texts,  where  such  doctrines  seem  to  Ih»  exhibited.  Others 
express  themselves  yet  more  modestly  :  they  express  a  tendrmess  and  religious 
fear,  lest  the}'  should  receive  and  teach  any  tiling  .hat  should  Mtiii  to  reflect  on 
Goal's  moral  character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  his  metliods  of  administration, 
in  his  moral  government;  and  therefore  express  theinsi'l\i:s  as  not  daring  to 
embrace  some  doctrines,  though  thev  seem  to  be  delivered  in  Scripture,  accord 
ing  to  the  more  obvious  and  natural  construction  of  the  words.  But  indeed  it 
would  show  a  truer  modesty  and  humility,  if  they  would  more  entirely  rely  on 
God*s  wisdom  and  discerning,  who  knows  infinitely  bettiT  than  we,  what  Is 
agreeable  to  his  own  perfections,  and  never  intendod  to  leave  these  matters  to 
the  decision  of  the  wisdom  and  discerning  of  men  ;  but  by  his  own  unerring 
instruction,  to  determ'me  for  us  what  the  truth  is ;  knowing  how  little  our  judg- 
ment is  to  be  depended  on,  and  bow  extremely  prone  vain  and  blind  men  are 
to  err  in  such  matters. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scripture  plainly  tauglit  the  opposite 
doctrines,  to  those  that  are  so  much  stumbled  at,  viz.,  the  Ar minion  doctrine 
of  free  Will,  and  others  depending  thereon,  it  would  bi  the  great  eft  of  all  diffi* 
culties  that  attend  the  Scriptures,  mcomparably  greater  than  its  containing  any. 
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even  the  most  mysterious  cf  those  doctrines  of  the  first  reformers,  which  our  Iat« 
free-thinkers  have  so  superciliously  exploded. — Indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  argu- 
ment of  the  divinity  of  the  holy  Scnptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrines,  which 
in  one  age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men's  minds,  and  strong  pre- 
judices of  their  hearts,  are  rejected,  as  most  absurd  and  unreasonable,  by  the 
wise  and  great  men  of  the  world ;  which  yet,  when  they  are  most  carefully 
and  strictly  examined,  appear  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  most  demonstra- 
ble, certain  and  natural  dictates  of  reason.  By  such  things  it  appears,  that  the 
foolishness  of  Gnd  is  tnser  than  wicn,  and  God  does  as  is  said  in  1  Cor.  L  19, 20 : 
"  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  I  will  bring  to  no- 
thing the  understanding  of  the  prudent  Where  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the 
scribe  ?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
Wfiidom  of  this  worlcl  ?"  And  as  it  used  to  be  in  time  past,  so  it  is  probable  it 
will  be  in  time  to  come,  as  it  is  there  written,  in  verses  27,  28,  29 :  "  But  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty ;  and  base  things  of  die  world,  the  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen :  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are;  that 
no  flesh  ^ould  gloi^'  in  his  presence.''    Amkn. 


REMARKS 

on  the  essays  ok  the  principles  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  in  a  letter 
to  a  minister  of  the  church  of  scotland. 

Reverend  Sir  : 

The  intimations  you  have  given  me  of  the  use  which  has,  by  some,  been 
made  of  what  I  have  written  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WUl^  &c.,  to  vindicate  what 
is  said  on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity,  by  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  Morality  and  jYatural  Religion ,  has  occasioned  my  reading  t^^ 
author's  essay  on  that  subject,  with  particular  care  and  attention.  And  I  think 
it  must  be  endent  to  every  one,  that  has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Inquiry^ 
that  our  schemes  are  exceeding  reverse  from  each  other.  The  wide  difference 
aDpears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  takes  place  with  respect  to  all 
men's  actions,  as  is  inconsistent  with  lit»'iy,*  and  plainly  denies  that  men  have 
any  liberty  in  acting.  Thus  in  p.  16S,  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  our  determinations,  as  connected  with  motives,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "  In  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our  power  or  direction,  which  is 

confessedly  the  fact,  we  can  at  bottom  have no  liberty."     Whereas,  I 

have  abundantly  expressed  it  as  my  mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions,  has 
true  liberty ;  and  that  the  moral  necessity,  which  universally  takes  place,  is  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  is  properly  called  liberty,  and  with  the 
utmost  liberty  that  can  be  desired,  or  that  can  possibly  exist  or  be  conceived  otf 

I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  that  in  that  kind  of  moral  necessi^  of  men's 
volitions,  which  I  suppose  to  be  universal,  at  least  some  degree  of*^  liberty  is 
denied  ;  that  though  it  be  tnie  I  allow  a  sort  of  liberhr,  yet  those  who  maintain 
a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will,  ami  a  liberty  of  contingence  and  indifTer- 
ence,  hold  a  higncr  sort  of  freedom  than  I  do ;  but  I  think  this  is  certainly  a 
great  mistake. 

Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  in  p.  17,  and  other*  places,  is  the  power, 
opportunity y  or  advantage^  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleases^  or  conducting  in 
any  respect,  according  to  his  pleasure;  without  considering  how  his  pleasure 
comes  to  be  as  it  is.  It  b  demonstrable,  and,  I  think,  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  no  necessity  of  men's  volitions  that  I  maintain,  is  inconsistent  with  this 
liberty ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions 
of  liberty  than  th'is :  if  any  imagine  they  desire  higher,  and  that  they  conceive  of 
a  higher  and  greater  liberty  than  this,  they  are  deceived,  and  delude  themselves 
with  confused  ambiguous  words,  instead  of  ideas.  If  any  one  should  here  say, 
**  Yes,  I  conceive  oia  freedom  above  and  beyond  the  liberty  a  roan  has  of  con- 
ducting in  any  respect  as  he  pleases,  viz.,  a  liberty  of  choosing  as  be  pleases.** 
Such  a  one,  if  he  reflected,  would  either  blush  or  laugh  at  bb  own  instance. 
For,  is  not  choosing  as  he  pleases,  conducting,  tn  some  respect^  according  to  hk 
pleasure,  and  still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that  pleasure  7    If  be 

•  p.  leo,  161,  IM,  165,  and  manj  ither  pl«eM. 
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cays, "  Yes,  I  came  by  that  pleasure  by  my  own  choioe."  If  he  be  a  man  of 
common  sense,  by  this  time  he  will  see  his  own  absurdity ;  for  he  must  n^eds 
see  that  his  notion  or  conception,  even  of  this  liberty,  does  not  contain  any 
judgment  or  conception,  how  he  cx)mes  by  that  choice,  which  first  determines 
his  pleasure,  or  which  originally  fixed  his  own  will  respecting  the  affair.  Or  if 
any  shall  say,  "  That  a  man  exercises  liberty  in  this,  even  in  determining  his 
own  choice,  but  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  an}*  choice,  prefer- 
ence, or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  determination  arising  contingently  out 
of  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;"  this  is  not  rising  higher  in  his  conception 
of  liberty ;  as  such  a  determination  of  the  Will  would  not  be  a  voluntary  deter- 
mination of  it  Surely  he  that  places  liberty  in  a  power  of  doing  something  not 
accordme  to  his  own  choice,  or  from  his  choice,  has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it,  tlian 
he  that  places  it  in  doing  as  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  election.  11*  there 
were  a  power  in  the  mind  to  determine  itsc»lf,  but  not  by  its  choice  or  according 
to  its  pleasure,  what  advantage  would  it  give  ?  And  what  liberty,  worth  con- 
tending for,  would  be  exercised  in  it  1  Therefore  no  Jhminian^  Pdagian,  or 
Epicurean,  can  rise  higher  in  his  conce{)tions  of  liberty,  tlian  the  notion  oi  it 
wnich  I  have  explained :  which  notion  is  apparently,  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  whole  of  that  necessity  of  men's  actions,  wnich  I  supjwse  takes  place.  And 
I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is  beyond  all  their  wits  to  invent  a  higher  notion,  or  form 
a  higher  imagination  of  liberty ;  let  them  talk  of  sovereignty  of  the  Will,  self' 
determining  power ,  self-motion^  self-direct  ion  y  arbitrary  decision ,  liberty  ad 
Qtrumvis,  power  of  choosing  differently  in  given  cases,  &c.  &.c,  as  long  as  they 
wilL  It  is  apparent  that  ttiese  men,  in  their  strenuous  affirmation  and  dispute 
about  these  things,  aim  at  tliey  know  not  what,  fighting  for  something  they  have 
DO  conception  of,  substituting  a  number  of  confused,  unmeaning  words,  instead 
of  things,  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  challenged  clearly  to  explain 
what  they  m*ou1(I  have :  they  never  can  answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Essays,  through  his  whole  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Keccssity, 

foes  on  the  supposition,  that,  in  order  to  tlie  being  of  real  liberty,  a  man  must 
avc  a  freedom  that  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity ;  and  yet  he  supposes,  p.  175, 
that  "  such  a  liberty  must  signify  a  power  in  the  mind  of  acting  without  and 
agmnst  motives,  a  power  of  actmg  without  any  view,  purpose  or  design,  and 
even  of  acting  in  contradiction  to  our  own  desires  and  aversions,  and  to  all  our 
principles  of  action ;  and  is  an  absiutlity  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  rational 
nature.  Now,  who  ever  imagined  such  a  liberty  as  tliis,  a  higher  sort  or  degree 
of  freedom,  than  a  liberty  of  following  one's  own  views  and  purposes,  and 
acting  agreeable  to  his  own  inclinations  and  passions  1  Who  will  ever  reason- 
ably suppose  that  liberty,  which  is  an  absurditv  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
rational  nature,  to  be  a  kind  of  liberty  above  tiiat  which  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  rational,  intelligent,  desigmng  agent  ? 

The  author  of  the  Essays  seems  to  suppose  such  a  necessit}*  to  take  place,  as 
is  uic6nsistent  with  some  supposable  potcer  of  arbiirary  choice  ;*  or  that  there  is 
tome  liberty  conceivable,  whereby  men's  own  actions  might  be  more  properly 
in  their  power fi  and  by  which  events  might  be  more  dependent  on  ourselves  ;% 
contraiy  to  what  I  suppose  to  be  evkient  in  my  Inquiry.^  Wliat  way  can  be 
imaged,  of  our  actions  being  more  tn  our  power^  from  oursdva,  or  dependent 
<Mi  ourselvetf  than  their  being  from  our  power  to  fulfil  our  own  choice,  to  act 
from  our  own  inclination,  pursue  our  own  Tiew%  and  cxecnte  our  owndengns  7 
Certainly,  to  be  able  to  act  thus,  is  as  properly  haringoor  acdons  in  onrpowfty 
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An*]  dependent  on  ourselves,  us  a  bein^  liable  to  be  the  subjects  of  acts  ami 
events,  contingently  and  fortuitously,  toitkoui  desire^  vieWj  purpose  or  design^  at 
any  principle  of  action  within  ourselves;  as  we  must  be  according  to  this  author's 
own  declared  sense,  if  our  actions  are  performed  with  that  liberty  that  is  opposed 
to  moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  everywhere  to  suppose,  that  necessity,  most  properly  so 
called,  attends  all  men's  actions ;  and  that  the  terms  necessary y  unavoidable^  im 
posxtUej  &c.,  are  eviually  applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  natural  necessity. 
In  p.  173,  he  says,  **  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable,  equally  agrees, 
both  to  moral  and  physical  necessity."  And  in  p.  184,  **  All  things  that  fall 
out  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  alike  necessaiy."  P.  174,  "  This  inclina- 
tion and  choice  is  unavoidably  caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  motive.  In 
this  hes  the  necessity  of  our  actions,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
we  could  act  otherwise.'^  He  often  expresses  himself  in  like  manner  elsewhere, 
speaking  in  strong  terms  of  men's  actions  as  unavoidabUy  what  tliey  cannot 
forbear,  having  no  power  over  their  own  actions,  the  order  of  them  being  un^ 
alterably  fixed  and  inseparably  linked  together,  &c* 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared,  Aat  the  connection  between  an- 
tecedent thin^  and  consequent  ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts 
of  men's  Wilts,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  neces^' 
sUy  improperly ;  and  that  all  such  terms  as  musty  cannot y  impossible yunable,  if' 
resistiblcy  unavoidabley  invindblcy  &c.,  when  applied  here,  are  not  applied  in  their 
proper  signification,  and  are  either  used  nonsensically,  and  \nth  perfect  insignifi 
cance,  or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning,  and 
their  use  in  common  speech ;  and,  that  such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  of 
men's  Wills,  is  more  properly  called  certainty y  than  necessity  ;  it  being  no  other 
than  the  certain  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition 
which  affirms  their  existence. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  observed  in  my  Inquiryy  I  think  it  is  evidently  owin^ 
to  a  strong  prejudice  in  persons'  minds,  arising  from  an  insensible,  habitud 
perversion  and  misapplication  of  such  like  terms  as  necessary,  impossible 
unabley  unavoidable,  invinciUey  &c.,  that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose 
a  certain  connection  of  men's  volitions,  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  mcli- 
nations,  or  any  preceding  moral  influence  whatsoever,  is  truly  and  properly  to 
suppose  such  a  strong,  irrefragable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  as  stamis  in  the 
way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vam,  opposite  desires  and  endeavors,  like  immovable 
and  impenetrable  mountains  of  brass ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like  walls  of 
adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron :  whereas,  all  such  representations 
suggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  Nothing  that  I 
maintain,  supposes  that  men  are  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necesaty,  from 
doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as  they  please,  with  full  freedom ;  yea, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could 
possibly  enter  mto  the  heart  of  any  man  to  conceive.  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to 
endeavor  to  make  some  persons  believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadiljr  to 
believe  it ;  for  if  it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains, 
which  has  been  long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessaryy  musty  cannot,  im» 
joosfibley  &C. ;  the  association  wi(h  these  terms  of  certain  ideas,  inconsistent  D^ith 
liberty,  is  not  broken ;  and  the  judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ,  as  a  thing 
that  has  been  long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  it  it  be  straightened,  wiL  return  to 
'U  former  cunrity  again  and  again. 

•  P.  180, 188, 193, 104.  Iftl  IIT,  108, 300, 205. 208. 
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The  author  cf  the  Essays  most  manifestly  supposes  that  if  men  had  the 
truth  concerning  the  real  necessity  of  all  their  actions  clearly  in  view,  they 
would  not  appear  to  themselves,  or  one  another,  as  at  all  praise^iorthy  or  cul- 
pable, or  under  any  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  ;•  which 
supposes,  that  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of  their  actions,  and 
are  not  under  any  obligations,  nor  are  truly  accountable  wr  any  thing  they  do^ 
by  reason  of  this  necessity ;  which  is  veiy  contraiy  to  what  I  have  endeavored 
to  prove,  throughout  the  third  pari  of  my  Inquiry.  I  humbly  conceive  it  is 
there  shown,  that  thiis  is  so  far  trom  the  truth,  diat  the  moral  necessity  of  men's 
actions,  which  truly  take  place,  is  requisite  to  the  being  of  virtue  and  %'ice,  or 
any  thing  praiseworthy  or  culpable :  tiiat  the  Hberty  of  mdifference  and  contin- 
ffepce,  which  is  advance  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is  inconsistent  \v\ih  the 
being  of  these ;  as  it  would  suppose  that  men  are  not  determined  in  what  they 
do,  by  any  \irtuous  or  vicious  principles,  nor  act  from  any  motives,  intentions 
or  aims  whatsoever ;  or  have  any  end,  either  good  or  bad,  m  acting.  And  is  it 
not  remarkable,  that  this  author  should  suppose,  that,  in  order  to  men's  actions 
truly  having  any  desert,  they  must  be  performed  withoxd  any  rteir,  purpose^ 
design^  or  desire,  or  any  principle  of  action,  or  any  thing  agreeable  to  a  rational 
nature  ?  As  it  will  appear  that  he  does,  if  we  compare  p.  206, 207,  with  p.  175. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes,  that  God  has  deeply  implanted  in  man's 
nature,  a  strong  and  invincible  apprehension  or  feeling,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  lib- 
erty and  contingence,  of  his  own  actions,  opposite  to  fiat  necessity  which  truly 
attends  them ;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  agree  with  real  fact,!  is  not  agreea- 
ble to  strict,  philosophic  truth,|  is  contradictory  to  the  truth  of  things,^  and 
which  truth  contradicts,] |  not  talhnng  with  the  real  plan  ;1I  and  that  therefore 
such  feelings  are  deceitful,**  are  m  reality  of  the  delusive  kind.if  He  speaks 
of  thera  as  a  wise  delusion^t  as  nice,  artificial  feelings,  merely  that  conscience 
may  have  a  commanding  power  ;§§  meaning  plainly,  that  tlies*'  fix*lings  are  a 
cunning  artifice  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  make  men  believe  they  are  free, 
when  they  are  not||||  He  supposes  that,  by  these  feelings,  the  moral  world  has 
a  disguised  appearance.HIT  And  other  things  of  this  kmd  he  sa}'s.  He  sup- 
poses that  all  self-approbation,  and  all  remorse  of  conscience,  all  commendation 
or  condemnation  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  desert,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  this  way  of  thinking,  all  the  ideas  which  at  present  are  suggested 
by  the  words  ought,  should,  arise  from  this  delusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish 
vithoutit*t 

All  which  is  ver}'  contrary  to  what  I  have  abundantly  insisted  on  and  endeavor- 
ed to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry,  where  I  have  largely  shown  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  natural  sense  of  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certainty  that 
attends  men's  actions^  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish- 
ment ;*|  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  natural  notions,  ^at  moral  evu,  with 
its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its  other  ill-deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deformity  in  the  nature  of  the  dispoations  and  acts  of  the  heart,  and  not 
in  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these,  supposed  to  be  their  cause  or 
occasion.*^ 

I  might  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  man- 
kind, who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling,  naturally  and  deeply  rooted  in  h** 
mindi  that  in  order  to  a  man's  performmg  any  action  that  is  praise  or  blaipc 
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worthy,  he  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a  power  of  acting 
without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire  or  principle  of  action  1  For  such  a 
liberty,  this  author  supposes  that  must  be  which  is  opposed  to  moral  necessihr, 
as  I  have  already  obser>'ed  once  and  again.  Supposing  a  man  should  actually 
do  good,  independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or  end,  is  it  a  dictate 
of  mvincible,  natural  sense,  that  his  act  is  more  meritorious  or  praiseworthy, 
than  if  he  had  performed  it  for  some  good  endy  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by 
good  jninciples  and  motives  f  And  so  I  might  ask  on  the  contrary,  w*ith  respect 
to  evil  actions.* 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  without  necessity,  which 
we  have  a  natural  feeling  of,  implies  anUingence  ;  and  speaking  of  this  contin* 
gence,  he  sometimes  calls  it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it  is  evident  that  his 
notion  of  it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  happening  loosely ^ 
fopluitously,  by  accidenty  and  without  a  cause*  Now  I  conceive  the  slightest  re- 
flection may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  that  such  a  contingence  of  men's 
actions,  according  to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  moral- 
ity or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroj*  it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  dependence  of  our  actions  on  such  causes  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements 
and  ends,  is  essential  to  the  being  of  it  Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when  thej 
see  any  thing  done  by  others  of  a  good  or  evil  tendenc}',  to  inquire  what  their 
intention  was ;  what  principles  and  views  they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to 
judge  how  far  they  are  to  be  justified  or  condemned ;  and  not  to  determine,  that 
m  order  to  their  being  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action  must  be  performed 
altogether  fortuitously,  proceeding  from  nothing,  arising  from  no  cause.  Con- 
cerning this  matter  1  have  fully  expressed  my  mind  in  the  Inquiry. 

If  the  liberty  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  of  as  necessary  to  desert, 
consists  in  the  mind's  self-determination,  without  being  determined  by  previous 
incFmation  or  motive,  then  indilference  is  essential  to  it,  yea,  absolute  indifference, 
as  is  obsened  in  my  Inquiry.  But  men  naturally  have  no  notion  of  any  such 
liberty  as  this,  as  essential  to  tlie  morality,  or  demerit  of  their  actions  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  such  a  liberty,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
natural  notions  of  desert,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  Inquiry.  If  it  be  agreeable 
to  natural  sense,  that  men  must  be  inditrerent  in  determining  their  own  actions, 
then,  according  to  the  same,  the  more  they  are  determined  by  inclination, 
either  good  or  bad,  the  less  they  have  of  desert.  The  more  good  actions 
are  performed  from  good  dispositions,  the  less  praiseworthy ;  and  the  more  evil 
deeds  are  from  evil  dispositions,  the  less  culpable ;  and  in  general,  the  more 
men's  actions  are  from  their  hearts,  the  less  the}*  are  to  be  commended  or  con- 
demned ;  which  all  must  know  is  very  contraiy  to  natural  sense. 

Moral  necessit}'  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of  the  inclination  of 
the  heart,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  excited  by  motive ;  but  according  to  nat- 
ural and  common  sense,  the  more  a  man  does  any  thing  with  full  inclination  of 
heart,  the  more  is  it  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemnation  if  it  be 
an  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  to  him  for  his  praise,  if  t  be  good. 

If  the  mind  were  determined  to  evil  actions  by  contingence,  from  a  state  of 
indifference,  then  either  there  would  be  no  fault  in  them,  or  else  the  fault  would 
be  in  being  so  perfectly  indifferent,  that  the  mind  was  equally  liable  to  a  bad 
jr  good  determination.  And  if  this  influence  be  liberty,  then  the  very  essence 
of  Uie  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in  the  liberty  itself,  or  the  wickedness  wooM, 
primarily  and  summarily,  lie  in  being  a  free  agent    If  there  were  no  fault  in 
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being  indifferent,  then  there  would  be  no  fault  in  he  determination's  being 
agreeable  to  such  a  state  of  indifference  ;  that  is,  there  could  no  fault  be  rea- 
sonably found  with  this,  viz.,  that  opposite  determinations  actual'}*  happen  tc 
take  place  indij^erently  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad,  as  contingencc 
governs  and  decides.  And  if  it  be  a  fault  to  be  indifferent  to  good  anaevil| 
Uien  such  indifference  is  no  indifference  to  good  and  evil,  but  is  a  detenLination 
to  evil,  or  to  a  fault ;  and  such  an  indifferent  disposition  would  be  an  evil,  faulty 
dispostion,  tendency  or  determination  of  mind.  So  inconsistent  are  these  no- 
tions of  liberty,  as  essential  to  praise  or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  men's  natural,  delusive  sense  of  a  hberty 
of  contingence,  to  be  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  all  the  labor,  care  and  industry  of 
mankind  ;*  and  that  if  men's  practical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
universal  necessity^  the  ignava  ratio,  the  inactive  doctrine  of  the  Stoics^  would 
have  followed  ;  and  that  there  vxndd  have  been  no  room  fir  forethought  about 
futurity y  or  any  sort  of  industry  and  care  ,'f  plainly  implying,  that  in  this  case 
men  would  see  and  know  that  all  their  industry  and  care  signified  nothing,  wa9 
in  vain  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit ;  events  being  fixed  m  an  irrdra^a- 
ble  chain,  and  not  at  all  depending  on  their  care  and  endeavor ;  as  he  explains 
himself,  particularly  m  the  instance  of  men's  use  of  means  to  prolong  life  ;| 
not  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largely  maintain  in  my  Inquiry,  but  also  very 
inconsistently  with  his  own  scheme,  in  what  he  supposes  of  the  ends  for  which 
God  has  so  deeply  implanted  this  deceitful  feeling  in  man's  nature ;  in  which 
he  manifestly  supposes  men's  care  and  industr}'  not  to  be  in  vain  and  of  no  ben- 
efit, but  of  great  use,  yea,  of  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  the 
most  important  ends  and  necessary  purposes  of  human  life,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends 
of  action  to  the  best  advantage,  as  he  largely  declarcs.§  Now,  how  shall  tliese 
things  be  reconciled  ?  That  if  men  had  a  clear  view  of  real  truths  they  would 
see  tliat  there  was  no  room  for  their  care  and  industr}',  because  they  would  see 
it  to  be  in  vain,  and  of  no  benefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by  having  a  clear  view  of 
real  truth,  sees  that  their  being  excited  to  care  and  industry,  will  be  of  excel- 
lent use  to  mankind,  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea,  absolutely 
necess2Lry  in  order  to  it ;  and  that  therefore  the  great  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  to  men  appears,  in  artfully  contriving  to  put  them  on  care  and  industry 
for  their  good,  which  good  could  not  be  obtained  without  them ;  and  yet  both 
these  tilings  are  maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and  words  by 
this  author.  The  ver}'  reason  he  gives,  why  Go<l  has  put  this  deceitful  feeling 
into  men,  contradicts  and  destroys  itself.  That  God  in  his  great  goodness  to 
men  gave  them  such  a  deceitful  feeling,  because  it  was  ver}"  useful  and  neces- 
sary for  them,  and  (i^reatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care  and  industi) 
for  their  own  good,  which  care  and  industry  is  useful  and  necessar}'  to  that  end ; 
and  yet  the  tot  thing  that  this  great  benefit  of  care  and  industiy  is  given  as  a 
reason  for,  is  God's  deceiving  men  m  this  very  point,  in  making  them  think 
their  care  and  industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  when  indeed  it  is  of  none 
at  all ;  and  if  they  saw  the  real  truth,  they  would  see  all  their  endeavors  to  be 
wholly  useless,  that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  and  that  the  event  does  not  at 
all  depend  upon  them.1T 

And  besides,  what  tliis  author  says  plainly  implies  (as  appears  by  what  has 
been  already  observed),  that  it  is  necesary  men  should  be  deceived,  by  being 
made  to  beheve  that  future  events  are  contingent,  and  their  own  future  actions 
free,  \nth  such  a  freedom,  as  signifies  that  their  actions  are  not  the  ihiit  of  their 
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own  derires  or  designs,  but  altogether  contingent,  fortuitous,  and  without  a 
cause.  But  how  should  a  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  accident  or  loose 
chance,  encourage  care  and  industry  ?  I  should  think  it  would  rather  entirely 
discourage  every  thing  of  this  nature.  For  surely,  if  our  actions  do  not  depend 
on  our  desires  and  designs,  then  they  do  not  depend  on  our  endeavors,  flowing 
from  our  desires  and  designs.  This  author  himself  seems  to  suppose,  that  if 
men  had,  indeed,  such  a  liberty  of  contingence,  it  would  render  all  endeavors 
to  determine  or  move  men's  future  voUtions  vain ;  he  says,  that  in  this  case  to 
exiiorty  to  instruct^  to  promise,  or  to  threaten^  toould  be  to  no  purpose.  Why  ? 
Because  (as  he  himself  gives  the  reason),  then  our  Will  tvould  be  capricious  and 
arbitraryy  and  we  should  be  throum  loose  altogether^  and  our  arbitrary  power 
could  do  tcs  good  or  ill  only  by  accident.  But  if  such  a  loose,  fortuitous  state 
would  render  vain  other  endeavors  upon  us,  for  the  same  reason  would  it  make 
useless  our  endeavors  on  ourselves ;  for  events  that  are  truly  contingent  and 
accidental,  and  altogether  loose  from,  and  independent  of,  all  foregoing  causes, 
are  independent  on  every  foregoing  cause  within  ourselves,  as M'ellas  in  others. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  so  far  ^om  being  true,  that  our  minds  are  naturally  pos- 
sessed with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this,  so  strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
root  it  out ;  that  indeed  men  have  no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  implant  or  introduce  such  a 
notion  into  the  mind.  As  no  such  notions  as  imply  self<-contradiction  and  self- 
abolition  can  subsist  in  the  mind,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Inquiry,  I  think  a  ma- 
ture, sensible  consideration  of  the  matter,  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  even 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  advoraies  themselves  for  liberty  of  indiiTerence 
and  self-determination,  have  no  such  notion  ;  and  that  indeed  they  mean  some- 
thin<r  wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  directly  subversive  of,  what  they  strentious- 
ly  allirm.  and  earnestly  contend  for.  By  inan*s  having  a  power  of  determining 
his  owr  Will,  they  plainly  mean  a  power  of  determining  his  Will,  as  he  pleases, 
or  a.  hi  choose* ;  which  supposes  that  the  mind  has  a  choice,  prior  to  its  going 
about  to  confirm  any  action  or  determination  to  it.  And  if  they  mean  that  they 
determine  even  the  original  or  prime  choice,  by  their  own  pleasure  or  choice,  as 
the  thing  that  causes  and  directs  it ;  I  scruple  not  most  boldly  to  affirm,  that 
they  speak  they  know  not  what,  and  that  of  which  they  have  no  manner  of 
idea,  because  no  such  contradictor)'  notion  can  come  into,  or  have  a  moment's 
subsistence  in  the  mind  of  any  man  linng,  as  an  original  or  first  choice  being 
caused,  or  brou<jht  into  being,  by  choice.  After  all,  they  say  they  have  no 
hiixhor  or  other  conception  of  liberty,  than  that  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which  I  con- 
tend for,  viz.,  a  man's  having  power  or  opportunity  to  do  as  he  chooses ;  or  if 
they  had  a  notion  that  every  act  of  choice  was  determined  by  choice,  yet  it 
would  destroy  their  notion  of  the  contingence  of  choice;  for  then  no  one  act  of 
choice  would  arise  contingently,  or  from  a  state  of  indifference,  but  every  indi 
vidual  act,  in  all  the  series,  would  arise  from  foregoing  bias  or  preference,  and 
from  a  cause  predetermining  and  fixing  its  existence,  which  introduces  at  once 
such  a  chain  of  caases  and  effects,  each  preceding  link  decisively  fixing  the  foi* 
lowing,  as  they  wouW  by  all  means  avoid. 

And  such  kind  of  delusion  and  self-contradiction  as  this,  does  not  arise  in 
men's  mimb  by  nature ;  it  is  not  owing  to  any  natural  feeling  which  God  has 
strongly  fixed  in  the  mind  and  nature  of  man ;  but  to  false  philosophy,  and 
strong  prejudice,  from  a  deceitful  abuse  of  words.  It  is  artificial,  not  in  the 
Mease  of  the  author  of  the  Essays,  supposing  it  to  be  a  deceitful  artifice  of  God ; 
but  artificial  as  opposed  to  natural,  and  as  o^nng  to  an  artificial,  deceitful  man- 
ageinent  of  tenns«  to  darken  and  confound  the  mind       Men  have  no  sucL 
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thing  when  they  first  be^  to  exercise  reason ;  but  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  blind  themselves,  with  metaph^-sical  confusion,  before  th^  can  embrace, 
and  rest  in  such  definitions  of  liberty  as  are  given,  and  imagine  they  understand 
them. 

On  the  whole,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  weighing  what  I  have  offered  to  consideration  in  my  Inquiry y  must  be 
sensible,  that  such  a  moral  necessit}*  of  men's  actions  as  I  mamtam,  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  any  liberty  that  any  creature  has,  or  can  have,  as  a  free,  ac- 
countable, moral  agent,  and  subject  of  moral  government ;  and  that  this  moral 
necessity  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame,  and  the  bene 
fit  and  use  of  men's  own  care  and  labor,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  the 
very  ground  and  reason,  why  men's  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their 
own,  m  that  manner  as  to  mfer  desert,  praise  and  blame,  approbation  and  re- 
morse of  conscience,  reward  and  punishment ;  and  that  it  establishes  the  moral 
^stem  of  the  universe,  and  God's  moral  government,  in  every  respect,  with 
tne  proper  use  of  motives,  exhortations,  conunands,  counsels,  promises,  and 
threatemngs ;  and  the  use  and  benefit  of  endeavors,  care  and  mdustr}' ;  and 
that  therefore  there  is  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  truth  should  be  at  all 
concealed  from  men ;  no  danger  in  amtemjdaiiun  and  profound  discovery  in. 
these  things.  So  far  from  this,  that  the  truUi  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  extremely  needful  to  be  known ;  and  that  the  more  clearly  and  per- 
fectly the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  it  is  m  view,  the  better ; 
and  particularly,  that  the  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  that,  which  is  the  true 
system  of  the  universe,  in  these  respects,  would  greatly  establish  the  doctrines 
which  teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  Administration  in  the  city  of 
God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  most  important  articles ;  and  that 
these  things  never  can  be  well  established,  and  the  opposite  errors,  so  subver- 
sive of  the  whole  gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail,  be 
well  confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  maintained,  answered,  till 
these  points  are  settled.  While  this  is  not  done,  it  is,  to  me,  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  friends  of  those  ^reat  eospel  truihs  will  but  poorly  maintain  their  controver- 
sy with  the  adversaries  of  those  truths.  They  will  be  obliged  often  to  dodge, 
shuffle,  hide,  and  turn  their  backs :  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort,  from 
whence  they  never  can  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use,  which  those  whom  they 
oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen  themselves  from ;  and  they  will  always 
puzzle,  confound,  and  keep  under  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine,  and  gloiy  and 
▼aunt  themselves  in  their  advantage  over  them ;  and  cany  their  affairs  with  a 
high  hand,  as  they  have  done  already  for  a  long  time  past 

I  conclude,  sir,  with  asking  your  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  so  much  said 
in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputation  of  advancing  a  scheme  of  necessi- 

S,  of  a  like  nature  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the  Ptinciples  of 
laralUy  and  Jfaiural  Retigunu  Considering  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  only 
in  vindication  of  myself,  but,  as  I  think,  of  the  most  important  articles  of  mord 
philosophy  and  religion ;  I  trust  w  what  I  know  of  your  candor,  that  you  will 
excuse, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  brother, 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 
SrocnaiDOB,  July  25, 1757 
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CONCERNING  THE  END  FOR  WHICH  GOD  CREATED  THE 

WORLD. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CONTAINING    EXPLANATIONS   OF   TERMS,   AND  GENERAL   POSITIONS. 

1  o  avoid  all  confusion  in  our  inquiries  and  reasonings,  concerning  the  end 
for  which  God  created  the  world,  a  distinction  should  be  obser\'ed  between  the 
cuief  end  for  which  an  agent  or  efficient  exerts  any  act  and  performs  any  work, 
and  the  ultimate  end.  These  two  phrases  are  not  alwap  precisely  of  the  same 
signification  :  and  though  the  chief  end  be  always  an  ultimate  end,  yet  every 
tutimate  end  is  not  always  a  chief  end. 

A  chief  end  is  opposite  to  an  inferior  end  :  an  ultimate  end  is  opposite  to  a 
subordinate  end.  A  subordinate  end  is  something  that  an  agent  seeks  and  aims 
at  in  what  he  does ;  but  yet  does  not  seek  it,  or  regard  it  at  all  upon  its  own 
account,  but  wholly  on  the  account  of  a  further  end,  or  in  order  to  some  other 
thinir,  which  it  is  considered  as  a  means  of.  Thus,  when  a  man  that  goes  a 
journey  to  obtain  a  medicine  to  cure  him  of  some  disease,  and  restore  his  health, 
the  obtaining  that  medicine  is  his  sul)ordiiiate  end ;  because  it  is  not  an  end 
that  he  seeks  for  itself,  or  values  at  all  upon  its  own  account,  but  wholly  as 
a  means  of  a  further  end,  viz.,  his  health.  Separate  the  medicine  from  that 
further  end,  and  it  is  esteemed  good  for  nothing  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  desired. 

An  ultimate  end  is  that  which  the  agent  seeks  in  what  he  does,  for  its  own 
sake :  that  he  has  respect  to,  as  what  he  loves,  values  and  takes  pleasure  in  on 
its  own  account,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of  a  further  end.  As  when  a  man 
loves  the  taste  of  some  particular  sort  of  fruit,  and  is  at  pains  and  cost  to  ob- 
tain it,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  that  taste,  which  he  values  upon  its  own 
account,  as  he  loves  his  own  pleasure ;  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  any 
other  good,  which  he  supposes  bis  enjoying  that  pleasure  will  be  the  means  of. 

Some  ends  are  subordinate  ends,  not  only  as  they  are  subordinated  to  an 
ultimate  end,  but  also  to  another  end  that  is  itself  but  a  subordinate  end :  yea, 
there  may  be  a  succession  or  chain  of  many  subordinate  ends,  one  dependent 
on  another— one  sought  for  another :  the  first  for  the  next,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  next  to  that,  and  so  on  in  a  long  series  before  you  come  to  any 
thing,  that  the  agent  aims  at  and  seeks  for  its  own  sake :  as  when  a  roan  selb 
a  garment  to  ^ei  money — to  buy  tools — to  till  his  land — to  obtain  a  crop— to 
supply  him  with  food — to  gratify  the  appetite.  And  he  seeks  to  gratify  his 
appetite,  on  its  own  account,  as  what  b  grateful  in  itself.  Here  the  end  of  his 
selling  his  garment,  is  to  ^et  money ;  but  getting  mone^'  is  only  a  subordinate 
end :  it  is  not  only  subordinate  to  the  last  end,  his  gratifying  his  appetite ;  but 
u>  a  nearer  end,  viz.,  his  buying  husbandry  toois ;  and  nis  obtaining  these,  is 
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only  a  subordinate  end,  being  only  for  the  sake  of  tilling  land ;  and  the  tillage 
of  land  is  an  end  not  sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  cTop  to 
be  produced  ;  and  the  crop  produced  is  not  an  ultimate  end,  or  an  end  sought 
for  itself,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  making  bread ;  and  the  having  bread,  is  not 
sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  appetite. 

Here  the  gratifying  the  appetite,  is  called  the  ultimate  end ;  because  it  is 
the  last  in  the  chain,  where  a  man's  aim  and  pursuit  stops  and  rests,  obtaining 
in  that,  the  thing  finally  aimed  at.  So  whenever  a  man  comes  to  that  in  which 
his  lesire  terminates  and  rests,  it  being  something  valued  on  its  own  account, 
then  he  comes  to  an  ultimate  end,  let  the  chain  be  longer  or  shorter ;  yea,  if 
there  be  but  one  link  or  one  step  that  he  takes  before  he  comes  to  this  end. 
As  when  a  man  that  loves  honey  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  taste,  without  aiming  at  any  thing  further.  So  that  an  end 
which  an  agent  has  in  view,  may  be  both  his  immediate  and  his  ultimate  end  ; 
his  next  and  his  last  end.  That  end  which  is  sought  for  the  sake  of  itself,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end,  is  an  ultimate  end  ;  it  is  ultimate  or  last,  as 
it  has  no  other  beyond  it,  for  whose  sake  it  is,  it  beiig  for  the  sake  of  itself: 
so  that  here  the  aim  of  the  agent  stops  and  rests  (without  going  further),  being 
come  to  the  good  which  he  esteems  a  recompense  of  its  pursuit  for  its  own 
value. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  thing  sought,  may  have  tlie  nature  of  an  ultiroate, 
and  also  of  a  subordinate  end  ;  as  it  may  be  sought  partly  on  its  own  account, 
and  p«irtly  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end.  Thus  a  man  in  what  he  does,  may 
seek  the  love  and  respect  of  a  particular  person,  partly  on  its  own  account,  be- 
cause it  is  in  itself  agreeable  to  men  to  be  the  objects  of  others'  esteem  and  love: 
and  partly,  because  he  hopes,  through  the  friendship  of  that  person  to  have  his 
assistance  in  other  affairs  ;  and  so  to  be  put  under  advantage  for  the  obtaining 
further  ends. 

A  chief  end  or  highest  end,  which  is  opposite  not  properly  to  a  suljordi* 
nate  end,  but  to  an  inferior  end,  is  something  diverse  from  an  ultimate  end.  The 
chief  end  is  an  end  that  is  most  valued ;  and  therefore  most  sought  after  by  the 
agent  in  what  he  does.  It  is  evident,  that  to  be  an  end  more  valued  than  another 
end,  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  be  an  end  valued  ultimately,  or  for  its 
own  sake.    This  will  appear,  if  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  two  different  ends  may  be  both  ultimate  ends,  and  yet  not  be  chief 
ends.  They  may  be  both  valued  for  their  own  sake,  and  both  sought  in  the 
same  work  or  acts,  and  yet  one  valued  more  Ughly  and  sought  more  than 
another :  thus  a  man  may  go  a  joume}*  to  obtain  two  different  benefits  or  enjoy- 
ments, both  which  may  be  agreeable  to  him  in  themselves  considered,  and  so 
both  may  be  what  he  values  on  their  own  account  and  seeks  for  their  own  sake ; 
and  yet  one  may  be  much  more  agreeable  than  the  other ;  and  so  be  what  he 
sets  his  heart  chiefly  upon,  and  seelcs  most  after  in  his  going  a  joume}*.  Thos 
•  man  may  go  a  journey  partly  to  obtain  the  posKSsion  and  enjoyment  of  a  bride 
that  is  very  dear  to  him,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  looking  in  a  teles* 
cope,  or  some  new  invented  and  extraordinary  optic  glass :  both  may  be  ends 
he  seeks  in  hb  journey,  and  the  one  not  properly  subordinate  or  in  oriler  to  an- 
other. One  may  not  depend  on  another,  and  therefore  both  may  be  ultimate 
ends  ;  but  yet  the  obtsdning  his  beloved  bride  may  be  his  chief  end,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  optic  glass,  his  inferior  end.  The  former  may  be  what  he  sets  his 
heart  vastly  most  upon,  and  so  be  properly  the  diief  end  of  his  joume}\ 

2.  An  ultimate  end  is  not  always  the  chief  end,  because  some  subordinate 
ends  may  be  more  valued  and  sonpit  after  than  some  ultimate  ends.    Thus  for 
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instance,  a  man  may  aim  at  these  two  things  in  his  going  a  journey  ;  one  may 
oe  to  visit  his  friends,  and  another  to  receive  a  great  estate,  or  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  lies  ready  for  him  at  the  place  to  which  he  is  going.  The  latter, 
viz.,  his  receiving  the  sum  of  money,  may  be  but  a  subordinate  end  :  ne  may  not 
value  the  silver  and  gold  on  their  own  account,  but  only  for  the  pleasure,  grati- 
fication, and  honor ;  that  is  the  ultimate  end,  and  not  the  money,  which  is  valued 
only  as  a  means  of  the  other.  But  yet  the  obtaining  the  money,  may  be 
what  is  more  valued,  and  so  a  higher  end  of  his  journey,  than  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  friends  ;  though  the  latter  is  what  is  valued  on  its  own  account,  and 
10  IS  an  ult'unate  end. 

But  here  several  thinjg:s  may  be  noted  : 

First.  That  when  it  is  said,  that  some  subordinate  ends  may  be  more  valued 
thpTi  some  ultimate  ends,  it  is  not  supposed  tha'  ever  a  subordinate  end  is  more 
valued  than  that  ultunate  end  or  ends  to  which  it  is  subordinate  ;  because  a  sub- 
ordinate end  has  no  value,  but  what  it  derives  from  its  ultimate  end  :  for  that 
reason  it  is  called  a  subordinate  end,  because  it  is  valued  and  sought,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  or  its  own  value,  but  only  in  subordination  to  a  further  end,  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  ultimate  end,  that  it  is  in  order  to.  But  yet  a  subordinate  end  may 
be  valued  more  than  some  other  ultimate  end  that  it  is  not  subordinate  to,  but 
is  independent  of  it,  and  does  not  belong  to  that  series,  or  chain  of  ends.  Thus 
for  instance  :  if  a  man  goes  a  iourney  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  not  at  all  as 
an  ultimate  end,  or  because  he  has  any  value  for  the  silver  and  gold  for  their  own 
sake,  but  only  for  the  value  of  the  pleasure  and  honor  that  the  money  may  be  a 
means  of.  In  this  case  it  is  impossible  that  the  subordinate  end,  viz.,  his  having 
the  money,  should  be  more  valued  by  him  than  the  pleasure  and  lionor  for  which 
he  «'ulues  it  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  values  the  means  more  than 
the  end,  when  he  has  no  value  for  the  means  but  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  of  which 
it  Ls  the  means  :  but  yet  he  may  value  the  money,  though  but  a  subordinate  end, 
mor«2  than  some  other  ultimate  end,  to  which  it  is  not  subordinate,  and  with 
which  it  has  no  connection.  For  instance,  more  than  the  comfort  of  a  friendly 
visit ;  which  was  one  end  of  his  journey. 

Secondly.  Not  only  is  a  subordinate  end  never  superior  to  that  ultimate  end, 
to  which  it  is  subordinate;  but  the  ultimate  end  is  always  (not  only  equal  but) 
ifuperior  to  its  subordinate  end,  and  more  valued  by  the  agent ;  unless  it  be 
when  the  ultimate  end  entirely  depends  on  the  subordinate :  so  that  he  has  nu 
other  means  by  which  to  obtain  his  last  end,  and  also  is  looked  upon  as  certain- 
ly connected  with  it — then  the  subordinate  end  may  be  as  much  valued  as  the 
last  end ;  because  the  last  end,  in  such  a  case,  does  altogether  depend  upon, 
and  is  wholly  and  certainly  conveyed  by  it  As  for  instance,  if  a  pregnant 
woman  has  a  peculiar  appetite  to  a  certam  rare  fruit  that  is  to  be  found  only  m 
the  garden  of  a  particular  friend  of  hers,  at  a  distance ;  and  she  goes  a  journey 
to  go  to  her  friend's  house  or  garden,  to  obtain  that  fruit — the  ultimate  end  ot 
her  journey,  is  to  gratify  that  strong  appetite :  the  obtaining  that  fruit,  is  the 
subordinate  end  of  it  If  she  looks  upon  it,  that  the  appetite  can  be  gratified 
h\  no  other  means  than  the  obtaining  that  fruit ;  and  that  it  will  certainly  be 
gratified  if  she  obtains  it,  then  she  will  value  the  fruit  as  much  as  she  values  the 
mtification  of  her  appetite.  But  otherwise,  it  will  not  be  so :  if  she  be  doubt- 
ful whether  that  fruit  will  satisfy  her  craving,  then  she  will  not  value  it  equally 
with  Uie  gratification  of  her  appetite  itself;  or  if  there  be  tome  other  fruit  that 
the  knows  of,  that  will  gratify  her  desire,  at  least  in  part ;  which  she  can  ob* 
tain  without  such  inconvenience  or  trouble  as  shall  oountenrail  the  gratification  j 
which  b  in  effect  frustrating  her  of  her  last  end,  because  her  lait  cod  ii  the 
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pleasure  of  gratifjing  her  appetite,  without  any  trouble  that  shall  counterrail,  and 
ui  effect  destrojr  it.  Or  if  it  be  so,  that  her  appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without  this 
fruit,  nor  yet  with  it  alone,  without  something  else  to  ne  compounded  with  it- 
then  her  value  for  hei  last  end  will  be  divided  between  these  several  ingredients 
as  so  many  subordinate,  and  no  one  alone  will  be  equally  valued  with  the  last  end 

Hence  it  rarely  happens  among  mankind,  that  a  subordinate  end  is  equally 
valued  with  its  last  end ;  because  the  obtaining  of  a  last  end  rarely  depends  on 
one  single  uncompounded  means,  and  is  infallibly  connected  with  that  means : 
therefore,  men^s  last  ends  are  commonly  their  highest  ends. 

Thirdly.  If  any  being  has  but  one  ultimate  end,  in  all  that  he  does,  and 
there  be  a  great  variety  of  operations,  his  last  end  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
his  supreme  end :  for  in  such  a  case,  every  other  end  but  that  one,  is  an  end  to 
that  end ;  and  therefore  no  other  end  can  be  superior  to  it  Because,  as  was 
observed  before,  a  subordinate  end  is  never  more  valued,  than  the  end  to  which 
it  is  subordinate. 

Moreover,  the  subordinate  effects,  events,  or  things  brought  to  pass,  which 
^1  are  means  of  this  end,  all  uniting  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  ob- 
caining  the  one  last  end,  are  veiy  various ;  and  therefore,  by  what  has  been 
now  observed,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  must  be  valued,  more  than  any  one  of  the 
particular  means.  This  see.ns  to  be  the  case  with  the  works  of  God,  as  may 
more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

From  what  has  been  said,  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  an  ultimate  end,  the 
following  thing?  may  be  obsened  concerning  ultimate  ends  in  the  sense  explained. 

Fourthly  Whatsoever  any  agent  has  in  view  in  any  thing  he  does,  which 
he  loves,  or  which  is  an  immediate  gratification  of  any  appetite  or  inclination 
of  nature ;  and  is  agreeable  to  him  in  itself,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
something  else,  is  regarded  by  that  agent  as  his  last  end.  The  same  may  be 
said,  of  avoiding  of  that  which  is  in  itself  painful  or  disagreeable :  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  what  is  disagreeable  is  agreeable.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  bearing 
in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  By  last  end  being  meant,  that  which  is 
regarded  and  sought  by  an  agent,  as  agreeable  or  desirable  for  its  own  sake ; 
\  subordinate  that  which  is  sought  only  for  the  sake  of  something  else. 

Fifthly.  From  hence  it  will  ibllow,  that  if  an  agent  in  his  works  has  in  view 
more  things  than  one  that  will  be  brought  to  pass  by  what  he  does,  that  are 
igreeable  to  him,  considered  in  themsehes,  or  what  he  loves  and  delights  in  on 
.heir  own  account — then  he  must  have  more  things  than  one  that  he  regards  as 
.lis  last  ends  in  what  he  does.  But  if  there  be  but  one  thing  that  an  agent  seeks, 
as  the  consequence  of  what  he  does  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  on  its  own  account, 
then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  which  he  has  in  all  his  actions  and  operations. 

But  only  h«re  a  distinction  must  be  observed  of  things  which  may  be 
said  to  be  agreeable  to  an  agent,  in  themselves  conadered,  b  two  senses.  ( 1.) 
What  is  in  iXiv^M  grateful  to  an  agent,  and  valued  and  loved  on  its  oinii  account, 
simply  and  absolutdy  considered,  and  is  so  universally  and  originally,  antece* 
dent  to,  and  independent  of  all  conditions,  or  any  supposition  of  particular  cases 
and  circumstances.  And  (2.)  What  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  agreeable  to 
an  agent,  hypothdically  and  consequentially :  or,  on  suppo^tion  or  condition 
of  such  and  such  circumstances,  or  on  the  happening  of  such  a  particular  case. 
Ttius,  for  instance :  a  man  may  originally  love  soaety.  An  mclination  to  so- 
ciety may  be  implanted  in  his  very  nature :  and  society  may  be  agreeable  to 
him  antecedent  to  all  presupposed  cases  and  circumstances :  and  this  may  cause 
him  to  sedc  a  family.  Ana  the  comfort  of  society  may  be  originally  bis  last 
end,  m  seeking  a  family.    But  after  he  has  a  family,  peace,  (^od  order  and 
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mutual  justice  and  friendship  in  his  family,  may  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  what 
he  delights  in  for  their  sake ;  and  fherefore  these  things  may  be  his  last  end  in 
many  things  he  does  in  the  government  and  regulation  of  his  family.     But  they 
were  not  his  original  end  with  respect  to  his  family.     The  justice  and  peace  of 
a  family,  was  not  properly  his  last  end  before  he  had  a  family,  that  induced 
him  to  seek  a  family,  but  consequentially.     And  the  case  being  put  of  his  hav- 
ing a  family,  then  these  things  wherein  the  good  order  and  beauty  of  a  family 
consist,  become  his  last  end  in  many  things  he  does  in  such  circumstances.     In 
like  manner  we  must  suppose  that  God,  before  he  created  the  world,  had  some 
good  in  view,  as  a  consequence  of  the  world's  existence,  that  was  originally 
agreeable  to  him  in  itself  considered,  that  inclined  him  to  create  the  w-orld,  or 
bring  ihe  univei*se,  with  various  intelligent  creatures,  into  existence  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  created  it.     But  after  the  world  was  created,  and  such  and  such 
intelligent  creatures  actually  had  existence,  in  such  and  such  circumstances, 
Uien  a  wise,  just  regulation  of  them  was  agreeable  to  God,  in  itself  considered. 
And  Goii*s  love  of  justice,  and  hatred  of  injustice^  would  be  sufficient  in  such  a 
case  to  induce  God  to  deal  justly  with  his  creature,  and  to  prevent  all  injustice 
in  him  towanis  them.     But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  God's 
love  of  doing  justly  to  intelligent  beings,  and  hatred  of  the  contrary,  was  what 
originally  induced  God  to  create  the  world,  and  make  intelligent  beings  ;  and 
so  to  oriler  the  occasion  of  doing  either  justly  or  unjustly.     The  justice  of  God's 
nature  makes  a  just  regulation  agreeable,  and  the  contrary  disagreeable,  as  there 
i5  occasion,  the  subject  being  supposed,  and  the  occasion  given  :  but  we  must 
suppose  something  else  that  should  incline  him  to  create  the  subjects  or  order 
the  occasion. 

So  tiiat  perfection  of  God  which  we  call  his  faithfulness,  or  his  inclination 
to  fuliil  his  promises  to  his  creatures,  could  not  properly  be  what  moved  him  to 
create  the  world  ;  nor  could  such  a  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  his  creatures, 
be  his  last  end,  in  giving  the  creatures  being.  But  yet  after  the  world  is  crea- 
ted, after  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  and  God  has  bound  himself  by  promise 
to  them,  then  that  disposition  which  is  called  his  faithfulness  may  move  him  in  his 
providiiitial  dis|)osals  towards  tliem  :  and  this  may  be  the  end  of  many  of  God's 
works  of  proviilence,  even  the  exercise  of  his  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his  promises; 
and  may  be  in  the  lower  sense  his  last  end.  Because  faithfulness  and  truth  must  be 
sup|)oscd  to  be  w*hat  is  in  itself  amiable  to  God,  and  what  he  delights  in  for 
its  own  Siike.  Thus  God  may  have  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence, 
which  are  ultimate  ends  in  a  lower  sense,  which  were  not  ultimate  ends  of  the 
creation. 

So  that  here  we  have  two  sorts  of  ultimate  ends  ;  one  of  which  may  be 
called  an  original,  and  independent  ultimate  end ;  the  other  consequential  and 
dependent  For  it  is  evident,  the  latter  sort  are  truly  of  the  nature  of  ultimate 
ends :  because,  though  their  being  agreeable  to  the  agent,  or  the  agent^s  desire 
of  tiiem,  be  consec]uential  on  the  existence,  or  supposition  of  proper  subjects  and 
occasion  ;  yet  the  subject  and  occasion  being  supfioscd,  they  are  agreeable  and 
amiable  in  themselves.  We  may  suppose,  that  to  a  righteous  being,  the  doing 
justice  between  two  parties,  with  whom  he  is  concerned,  is  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  is  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  some  other  end  : 
and  yet  we  may  suppose,  that  a  desire  of  doing  justice  between  two  parties,  may 
be  conse«]uential  on  the  being  of  those  parties,  and  the  occasion  given. 

Therefore,  I  make  a  distinction  between  an  end  that  in  this  manner  is  an^ 
sequential f  and  a  subordinaie  end. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  God's  ultimate  end  in  the  creation 
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of  the  world,  in  the  following  discourse,  I  commonly  mean  in  that  highest  sense, 
f  iz.,  the  original  ultimate  end. 

Sixthly.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  original  ultimate  end  or  ends 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  alone  that  which  induces  God  to  give  the  occa- 
sion for  consequential  ends,  by  the  first  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  original 
disposal  of  it  And  the  more  original  the  end  is,  the  more  extensive  and  univer- 
sal it  is.  That  which  God  had  primarily  in  view  m  creating,  and  the  original 
ordination  of  the  world,  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  have  a  governing 
influence  in  all  God's  works,  or  with  respect  to  every  thing  that  he  does  towards 
his  creatures.     And  therefore, 

Seventhly.  If  we  use  the  phrase  ultimate  end  in  this  highest  sense,  then  the 
same  that  is  God's  ultimate  end  in  creating  the  world,  if  we  suppose  but  one 
such  end,  must  be  what  he  makes  his  ultimate  aim  in  all  his  works,  in  every 
thing  he  does  either  in  creation  or  providence.  But  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 
use,  which  God  puts  the  creatures  to  that  lie  hath  made,  he  must  evermore  have 
a  regard  to  the  end,  for  which  he  has  made  them.  But  if  we  take  ultimate  ena 
m  the  other  lower  sense,  God  may  sometimes  have  regard  to  those  things  as  ulti- 
mate ends,  in  particular  works  of  providence,  which  could  not  in  any  proper 
sense  be  his  last  end  in  creating  the  world. 

Eighthly.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  appears  to  be  Goil's  ultimate  end  in 
any  sense,  of  his  works  of  providence  in  general,  that  must  be  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  work  of  creation  itself.  For  though  it  be  so  that  God  may  act  for  an  end, 
that  is  an  ultimate  end  in  a  lower  sense,  in  some  of  his  works  of  providence, 
which  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  yet  this  doth  not 
take  j)lace  with  regard  to  the  works  of  piovidence  in  general.  But  we  may 
justly  look  upon  whatsoever  has  the  nature  of  gn  ultimatt*  end  of  God's  works  cA 
providence  in  general,  that  the  same  is  also  an  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  for  God's  works  of  providence  in  general,  are  the  same  with  the  general 
use  that  he  puts  the  world  to  that  he  has  made.  And  we  may  well  argue  from 
what  we  see  of  the  general  use  which  God  makes  of  the  world,  to  the  general 
end  for  which  he  designed  the  world.  Though  there  may  be  some  things  that 
are  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence,  that  were  not  the  last  end  of  the 
creation,  which  are  in  themselves  grateful  to  God  in  such  particular  emergent 
drumstances  ;  and  so  are  last  ends  m  an  inferior  sense  ;  yet  this  is  only  in  cer- 
tain cases,  or  particular  occasions.  But  if  they  are  last  ends  of  God's  proceed- 
ings in  the  use  of  the  world  in  general,  this  shows  that  his  making  them  last 
ends  does  not  depend  on  particular  cases  and  circumstances,  but  the  nature  of 
things  in  general,  and  his  general  design  in  the  being  and  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

Ninthly.  If  there  be  but  one  thing  that  is  originally,  and  independent  on  any 
future  supposed  cases,  agreeable  to  Uod,  to  be  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  of  God's  work,  in  tliis  highest  sense  : 
but  if  there  are  various  things,  properly  diverse  one  from  another,  that  are,  ab- 
solutely and  independently  on  the  supposition  of  any  future  given  cases,  agreeable 
to  the  divine  Being,  which  are  actually  obtained  b}'  Uie  creation  of  the  world, 
then  there  were  several  ultimate  ends  of  the  creation,  in  that  highest  sense 
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SECTION    I. 

SOME  THINGS  OBSERVED   IN  GENERAL,  WHICH    REASON   DICTATES. 

Having  observed  these  tilings,  ivhich  are  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of,  to  prevent  con- 
tusion in  (liscour^eii  on  tliiK  Fubicct,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  may,  and  what 
may  not  be  supposed  to  be  God's  ultimate  end  in  tlie  creation  of  the  world. 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  obscr>e  some  things  which  reason  seeins  to 
dictate  in  this  matter.     Indeed,  this  atFair  seems  properly  to  be  an  affair  of 
divine  revelation.     In  ordtT  to  be  detennincil  what  was  aimed  at,  or  designed  in 
the  creating  of  the  a^tonishinc:  fabric  ot'  the  universe  which  we  behold,  it  Inioomes 
US  to  attend  to  and  ndy  on  what  he  has  told  us,  who  was  the  architect  that  built 
it.     He  best  knows  his  own  heart,  and  what  his  own  ends  and  designs  were  in 
the  wonilerful  works  which  he  has  wrought.     Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  man- 
kind, who,  while  destitute  of  revelation,  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  their 
own  reason,  and  advances  in  science  and  philosophy,  could  come  to  no  clear  and 
established  determination  who  the  author  of  the  world  was,  would  ever  have 
obtained  any  tolerable  settled  judgment  of  the  end  which  the  author  of  it  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  so  vast,  complicated  and  wonderful  a  work  of  his  hands.    And 
though  it  be  true,  that  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  to  men,  which  has 
/  been  in  the  world  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
/  great  improvement  of  their  faculties,  has  taught  men  how  to  use  their  reason  : 
'  (in  which  reganl,  notwithstanding  the  noldeness  and  excellency  of  the  faculties 
'  which  God  had  given  them,  they  seemed  to  be  in  themselves  almost  helpless  Q 
i  and  though  mankind  now,  through  the  long,  continual  assistance  they  have  haa 
oy  this  divine  light,  have  come  to  attaimnents  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  reason, 
which  are  far  beyond  what  otherwise  the)'  would  have  arrived  to;  yet  I  confess 
it  would  be  relyin*;  too  much  on  reason,  to  determine  the  affair  of  God*s  last  end 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  only  by  our  own  reason,  or  without  being  herein 
principally  euidud  by  divine  revelation,  since  God  has  given  a  revelation  contain- 
ing instructions  concerning  this  matter.     Nevertheless,  as  in  the  disputes  and 
wranglings  vhich  have  been  about  (tiis  matter,  those  objections,  which  have 
chiefly  been  made  use  of  against  what  I  think  the  Scriptures  have  truly  revealed, 
have  been  from  the  preiaided  dictates  of  reason — 1  would  in  the  first  place 
soberly  consider  in  ii  few  things,  what  seems  rational  to  be  supposed  concern- 
ing this  affair  ;  and  then  proceed  to  consider  what  light  divine  revelation  givea 
IS  in  it 
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As  to  the  first  of  these,  viz.,  what  seems  in  itself  rational  to  be  supposed  con 
earning  this  matter,  I  think  the  following  thin^  appear  to  be  the  dictates  ol 
reason : 

1.  That  no  notion  of  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world  is  agreea- 
ble to  reason,  which  would  truly  imply  or  infer  any  indigence,  insufficiency  and 
mutability  in  God  ;  or  any  dependence  of  the  Creator  on  the  creature,  for  any 
part  of  his  perfection  or  happiness.  Because  it  is  evident,  by  both  Scripture  and 
reason,  that  God  is  infinitely,  eternally,  unchangeably,  and  independently  glorious 
and  happy  ;  that  he  stands  in  no  neal  of,  Cannot  be  profited  by,  or  receive  any 
thing  from  the  creature ;  or  be  trulj  hurt,or  be  the  subject  of  any  sufferings,  or  im- 
pair of  his  glory  and  felicity  from  any  other  being.  I  need  not  stand  to  produce 
the  proofs  of  God's  being  such  a  one,  it  being  so  universally  allowed  and  main- 
tained by  such  as  call  themselves  Christians.  The  notion  of  God's  creating  the 
world  in  order  to  receive  any  thing  properly  from  the  creature,  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  God,  but  inconastent  with  the  notion  of  creation ;  which 
implies  a  being's  receiving  its  existence,  and  all  that  belongs  to  its  being,  out 
of  nothing.  And  this  implies  the  most  perfect,  absolute,  and  universal  deriva- 
tion and  dependence.  Now,  if  the  creature  receives  its  all  from  God  entirely 
and  perfectly,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  should  have  any  thine  to  add  to  God,  to 
make  him  in  any  respect  more  than  he  was  before,  and  so  Uie  Creator  become 
dependent  on  the  creature  ? 

2.  Whatsoever  is  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  is  worthy  that  God  should 
value  for  itself,  and  on  its  own  account ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  value  it 
with  an  ultimate  value  or  respect.  It  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  ultimately 
sought  by  God,  or  made  the  last  end  of  his  action  and  operation,  if  it  be  a  thing 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  opera- 
tion. For  it  may  be  supposed  tliat  some  things,  which  are  valuable  antl  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  are  not  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  ope- 
ration ;  because  they  do  not  remain  to  be  attained ;  but  their  existence  in  all 
possible  respects,  must  be  conceived  of  prior  to  any  divine  operation.  Thus 
God's  existence  and  infinite  perfection,  though  infinitely  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  infinitely  valued  by  God,  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  any 
divine  operation.  For  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  in  any  respect  conse- 
quent on  any  works  of  God  :  but  whatever  is  in  itself  valuable,  ah«oIutely  so, 
and  that  is  capable  of  being  sought  and  attained,  is  worthy  to  be  made  a  last 
end  of  the  divine  operation.     Therefore. 

3.  Whatever  that  be  which  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  and  was  so  originally, 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the  creation,  if 
there  be  any  thing  which  was  superior  in  value  to  all  others,  thai  must  be 
worthy  to  be  God's  last  end  in  the  creation ;  and  also  worthy  to  be  his  highest 
end.    In  consequence  of  this,  it  will  follow, 

4.  That  if  God  himself  be  in  any  respect  properly  capable  of  being  his  own 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had 
respect  to  himself  9shis  last  and  highest  end  in  this  work ;  because  he  is  worthy 
in  himself  to  be  so,  being  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings.  All  things 
^he,  with  regard  to  worthiness,  importance  and  excellence,  are  perfectly  as 
nothing  in  comparison  of  him.  And,  therefore,  if  God  esteems,  values,  and  has 
respect  to  things  according  to  their  nature  and  proportions,  he  must  necessarily 
have  the  greatest  respect  to  himadfl  It  would  be  against  the  perfection  of  his 
oatere,  his  wisdom,  holiness,  and  perfect  rectitude,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  do 
every  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  done,  to  suppose  otherwise.  At  least  a  f^eat  part 
of  the  mora*  rectitude  of  the  heart  of  God,  whereby  he  b  disposed  to  every  thing 
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that  Id  fit,  suitable  and  amiable  in  itself,  consists  in  his  having  infinitely  the 
highest  regard  to  that  which  is  in  itself  infinitely  highest  and  best  :  yea,  it  is  in 
this  that  it  seems  chiefly  to  consist  The  moral  rectitude  of  God's  heart  must 
consist  in  a  proper  and  due  respect  of  his  heart  to  things  that  are  objects  of 
moral  respect ;  that  is,  to  intelligent  beings  capable  of  moral  actions  and  rela- 
tions. And  therefore  it  must  chiefly  consist  in  giving  due  respect  to  that  Being 
to  whom  most  is  due;  yea,  infinitely  most,  and  in  effect  all.  lor  God  is 
infinitely  the  most  worthy  of  regard.  The  worthiness  of  others  i,  ^s  nothing  to 
his :  so  that  to  him  belongs  all  possible  respect.  To  him  belongs  the  whole  of 
the  respect  that  any  moral  agent,  either  God,  or  any  intelligent  l^ing  is  capable 
of.  To  him  belongs  all  the  heart  Therefore,  if  moral  rectitude  of  heart  con- 
sists in  paying  the  respect  or  regard  of  the  heart  which  is  due,  or  which  fitness 
and  suitableness  requires,  fitness  requires  infinitely  the  greatest  regard  to  be  paid 
to  God ;  and  the  den}'ing  supreme  regard  here,  would  be  a  conduct  infinitely 
the  most  unfit  Therefore  a  proper  regard  to  this  Being,  is  what  the  fitness  of 
regard  does  infinitely  most  consist  in.  Hence  it  will  follow — That  the  moral 
rectitude  and  fitness  of  the  disposition,  inclination  or  affection  of  God's  heart, 
does  chiefly  consist  in  a  respect  or  regard  to  himself  infinitely  above  his  regard 
to  all  other  beings :  or,  in  other  words,  his  holiness  consists  in  this. 

And  if  it  be  thus  fit  that  God  should  have  a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  then 
it  is  fit  that  this  supreme  regard  should  apj>ear,  in  tliose  thinc^  by  which  he 
makes  himself  known,  or  by  his  word  and  mtt^s  ;  i.  e.,  in  what  lie  says,  and  in 
what  he  does.  If  it  be  an  infinitely  amiable  thiii«;  in  God,  that  he  sliould  have 
a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  then  it  is  an  amiable  thing  that  he  should  act  as 
having  a  chief  regard  to  himself;  or  act  in  surh  a  manner,  as  to  show  that  he 
has  such  a  regard;  that  what  is  highest  in  VuhVs  heart,  may  be  highest  in  his 
actions  and  conduct  And  if  it  was  God's  intention,  as  there  is  great  reason  to 
think  it  was,  that  his  works  should  exhibit  an  iin;ige  of  himself  their  author, 
that  it  might  brightly  appear  by  his  works  what  manner  of  being  he  is,  and 
afford  a  proper  representation  of  his  divine  excellencies,  and  especially  his 
mora/ excellence,  consisting  in  the  dispo^iiwi  of  his  heart ;  then  it  is  reason- 
able to  supjK)se  that  his  works  are  so  wrought  as  to  show  tliis  supreme  respect 
to  himself,  wherein  his  moral  excellency  doirs  primarily  consist. 

When  we  are  considering  with  ourselves,  wliait  would  be  most  fit  and  pro- 
per for  God  to  have  a  chief  respect  to,  in  his  proceedings  in  general,  with 
regard  to  the  universality  of  things,  it  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  matter  with 
the  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  to  consider,  what  we  can  suppase  would  be 
judged  and  determined  by  some  third  be'uig  of  perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude, 
neither  the  Creator  nor  one  of  the  creatures,  that  should  be  perfectly  indifferent 
and  disinterested.  Or  if  we  make  the  sup])osition,  that  wisdom  itself,  or  infinitely 
wise  justice  and  rectitude  were  a  distmct,  disinterested  person,  wiiose  office  it 
was  to  determine  how  things  shall  be  most  fitly  and  properly  ordered  in  the 
whole  s)stem,  or  kingdom  of  existence,  including  kine  and  subjects,  God  and 
bis  creatures ;  and  upon  a  view  of  the  whole,  to  <leci«le  what  regard  sliould 
prevail  and  govern  in  all  proceedings.  Now  such  a  judge,  in  adiiisting  the 
pro]>er  measures  and  kinds  of  regard  that  every  part  of  existence  is  to  have, 
would  weigh  things  in  an  even  bsuance ;  taking  care,  that  greater,  or  more  ex- 
istence should  have  a  greater  share  than  less,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  vhole 
should  be  more  looked  at  and  respected  than  the  lesser,  in  proportion  (other 
things  being  eoual)  to  the  measure  of  existence,  that  the  more  excellent  sbouU 
be  more  rc^urded  than  the  less  excellent :  so  that  the  degree  of  regard  should 
always  be  m  a  proportioc^  compounded  of  the  proportion  of  existence,  and  pro- 
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portion  of  excellence,  or  according  to  the  degree  of  greatness  and  goodness, 
considered  conjunctly.  Such  an  arbiter,  in  considering  the  system  of  created 
mtelliffent  beings  by  itself,  would  determine  that  the  system  in  general,  consist- 
ing ofmany  millions,  was  of  greater  importance,  and  worthy  ofa  greater  share 
of  regard,  than  only  one  individual.  For  however  considerable  some  of  the 
individuals  might  be,  so  that  they  might  be  much  greater  and  better  and  have  a 
greater  share  of  the  sum  total  of  existence  and  excellence  than  another  indivi 
dual,  yet  no  one  exceeds  others  so  much  as  to  countervail  all  the  rest  of  the 

3'stem.  And  if  this  judge  consider  not  only  the  system  of  created  beings,  but 
le  s}'stem  of  being  in  general,  comprehendmg  the  sum  total  of  universal  exist- 
ence, both  Creator  and  creature ;  still  every  part  must  be  considered  according 
to  its  weight  and  importance,  or  the  measure  it  has  of  existence  and  excellence. 
To  determine  then,  what  proportion  of  regard  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  Creator, 
and  all  his  creatures  taken  together,  both  must  be  as  it  were  put  in  the  balance; 
the  Supreme  Being,  with  all  in  him  that  is  great,  considerable  and  excellent, 
is  to  be  estimated  and  compared  with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion ;  and  according  as  the  former  is  found  to  outweigh,  in  such  proportion  is 
he  to  have  a  greater  share  of  regard.  And  in  this  case,  as  the  whole  s}'stem  of 
createti  bcin^rs  in  comparison  of  the  Creator,  would  be  found  as  the  light  dust  of 
the  balance  ( which  is  taken  no  notice  of  by  him  that  weighs),  and  as  nothing 
and  vanity;  so  the  arbiter  must  determine  accordingly  with  respect  to  the 
degree  in  which  God  should  be  regarded  by  all  intelligent  existence,  and  the 
degree  in  wliich  he  should  be  regarded  in  all  that  is  done  through  the  whole 
universal  system ;  in  all  actions  and  proceedings,  determinations  and  effects 
whatever,  whether  creating,  preser\'ing,  using,  disposing,  changing,  or  destroy- 
ing. And  as  the  Creator  is  infinite,  and  has  all  possible  existence,  perfection 
and  excellence,  so  he  mast  have  all  possible  regard.  As  he  is  every  way  the 
first  and  supreme,  and  as  his  excellency  is  in  all  respects  the  supreme  beau^'  and 
glory,  the  original  good,  and  fountain  of  all  eood ;  so  he  must  have  in  all 
respetis  the  supreme  regard.  And  as  he  is  God  over  all,  to  whom  all  are  pro- 
perly sulwrdinate,  and  on  whom  all  depend,  worthy  to  reign  as  supreme  head 
with  alisolute  and  universal  dominion ;  so  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  so  regarded 
by  all  and  in  all  proceedings  and  effects  through  the  whole  sj'stem :  that  this 
universality  of  things  in  their  whole  compass  and  series  should  look  to  him,  and 
resp<*ct  him  in  such  a  manner  as  that  respect  to  him  should  reign  over  all  respect 
to  other  things,  and  that  regard  to  creatures  should  universally  be  subordinate 
and  subject. 

When  I  speak  of  regard  to  be  thus  adjusted  in  the  universal  s}'stem,  or  sum 
total  of  existence,  I  mean  the  regard  of  the  sum  total ;  not  only  the  regard  of 
individual  creatures,  or  all  creatures,  but  of  all  intelligent  existence,  created,  and 
uncreated  For  it  is  fit  that  the  regard  of  the  Creator  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  worthiness  of  objects,  as  well  as  the  regard  of  creatures.  Thus  wc  must 
conclwie  such  an  arbiter,  as  I  hare  supposed,  would  determine  in  tliis  business, 
being  about  to  decide  how  matters  should  proceed  most  fitly,  properly,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  things.  lie  would  therefore  determine  that  the  whole 
universe,  including  all  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  all  its  actings,  pro- 
ceeding revolutions,  and  entire  series  of  e>'ents,  should  proceed  firom  a  rc^^ara 
md  with  a  view,  to  God,  as  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all :  that  every  wheel, 
both  great  and  small,  in  all  its  rotations,  should  move  with  a  constant,  invaria- 
ble rmuti  to  him  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all ;  as  perfectly  aixl  uniformly,  at  if 
Che  whole  sptem  were  animated  arxl  directed  by  one  common  soul ;  or,  as  if 
fucb  an  ar    er  as  I  have  before  supposed,  one  possessed  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
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rectitude,  became  the  common  soul  of  the  imiverse,  and  actuated  and  governed 
it  in  all  its  motions. 

Thus  I  have  gone  upon  the  supposition  of  a  third  person,  neither  creator  nor 
creature,  but  a  disinterested  person  stepping  into  judge  of  the  concerns  of  both, 
and  state  what  is  most  fit  and  proper  bet^veen  them.  The  tiling  supposed  i« 
impossible ;  but  the  case  is  nevertheless  just  the  same  as  to  what  is  most  fit  and 
suitable  in  itself.  For  it  is  most  certainly  proper  for  God  to  act,  according  to 
the  greatest yKrt«?,  m  his  proceedings,  and  he  loiows  what  the  greatest  fitness 
is,  as  much  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  dist'mct  person  to  direct  him.  As 
therefore  there  Is  no  third  being,  beside  God  and  the  created  system,  nor  can 
be,  so  there  is  no  need  of  any,  seeing  God  himself  is  possessed  of  that  perfect 
discernment  and  rectitude  which  have  been  supposed.  It  belongs  to  him  as 
supreme  arbiter,  and  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude,  to  state  all  rules  and 
measures  of  proceedings.  And  seeing  these  attributes  of  God  are  infinite, 
and  most  absolutely  perfect,  they  are  not  the  less  fit  to  order  and  dispose  be- 
cause they  are  in  him,  who  is  a  being  concerned,  and  not  a  third  person  that 
is  disinterested.  For  being  interested  unfits  a  person  to  be  arbiter  or  judje, 
no  otherwise  than  as  interested  tends  to  blind  and  mislead  his  judgment,  or  m- 
cline  him  to  act  c  ontrarjr  to  it  But  that  God  should  be  in  danger  of  either,  b 
contrar}'  to  the  supposition  of  his  being  possessed  of  discemmg  and  jastice 
absolutely  perfect.  And  as  there  must  be  some  supreme  judge  of  fitness  and 
propriety  in  the  universality  of  things,  as  otherwise  there  could  be  no  onler  nor 
regularity,  it  therefore  belongs  to  God  whose  are  all  things,  who  is  perfectly  fit 
for  this  office,  and  who  alone  is  so  to  state  all  things,  according  to  the  most 
perfect  fitness  and  rectitude,  as  much  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  distinct  per- 
son.    We  may  therefore  be  sure  it  is  and  will  be  done. 

I  should  think  that  these  things  might  incline  us  to  suppose  that  rJo<l  has 
not  forgot  himself,  in  the  ends  which  he  proposed  in  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
out  that  he  has  so  stated  these  ends  (however  he  is  self-sufficient,  immutable, 
and  independent)  as  therein  plainly  to  show  a  supreme  regard  to  hiinselC 
Whether  this  can  be,  or  whether  God  has  done  thus,  must  be  considered  afler- 
wanis,  as  also  what  may  be  objected  against  this  view  of  things. 

5.  Whatsoever  is  good,  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself,  absolutely  and  origi- 
nally, which  facts  and  events  show  that  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  must  be  supposed  to  be  regarded,  or  aimed  at  by  God  ulfimatelj/y  or  as 
an  ultimate  end  of  creation.  For  we  must  suppose  from  the  perfection  of  God's 
nature,  that  whatsoever  is  valuable  and  amiable  in  itself,  simply  and  alisolutely 
»nsidered,  God  values  simply  for  itself;  it  is  agreeable  to  him  alwolutely  on 
ts  own  account,  because  God's  judgment  and  esteem  are  according  to  truth. 
He  values  and  loves  things,  accordingly,  as  they  are  wortlnr  to  be  valued  and 
loved.  But  if  God  values  a  thing  simply,  and  absolutely,  for  itself,  and  on  its 
own  account,  then  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  his  value ;  he  docs  not  value  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  farther  end  to  be  attained  by  it  For  to  suppose  that 
he  values  it  only  for  some  farther  end,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  present 
supposition,  which  is,  that  he  values  it  absolutely,  and  for  itself.  Hence  it  most 
L.^arly  follows,  that  if  that  which  God  values  ultimately  and  for  itself,  appean 
in  fact  and  experience,  to  be  what  he  seeks  by  any  thin^  he  does,  he  miBl  re- 
gard it  as  an  ultimate  end.  And  therefore  if  he  seeks  it  m  creating  the  worU, 
or  any  pait  of  the  world,  it  is  an  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation.  Having 
got  thus  far,  we  may  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  assert, 

6.  ^\llatsoever  thing  is  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  which  is  amply  and  absolutely  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  that 
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diing  is  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world.  We  see  that  it  is  a  gooi-' 
thaf  God  aimed  at  by  the  creation  of  the  world ;  because  he  has  actually  at 
ained  it  by  that  means.  This  is  an  evidence  that  he  ii:*ended  to  attain,  oi 
aimed  at  it  For  we  may  justly  infer  what  God  intends,  by  what  he  actuall) 
does ;  because  he  does  nothing  inadvertently,  or  without  design.  But  whatever 
God  intends  to  attain  from  a  value  for  it ;  or  in  other  words,  whatever  he  aims 
at  in  his  actions  and  works,  that  he  values ;  he  seeks  that  thing  in  those  acts  and 
works.  Because,  for  an  agent  to  intend  to  attain  something  he  values  by  means 
he  uses,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  seek  it  by  those  means.  And  this  is  the  same 
as  to  make  that  thing  his  end  in  those  means.  Now  it  being  by  the  supposition 
what  God  values  ultimately,  it  must,  therefore,  by  the  preceding  position,  be 
aimed  at  by  God  as  an  ultimate  end  of  creating  the  world 


SECTION    II. 


Some  farther  obeervations  concerning  those  things  which  reason  leads  us  to  suppose 
God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  showing  particularly  what  things  Uiat 
are  absolutely  good,  are  actually  tlie  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

From  what  was  last  obsened  it  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  and  just  way 
of  proceeiling,  as  we  would  see  what  litrht  reason  will  give  us  respecting:  the 
particular  end  or  ends  GckI  had  ultimately  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
to  consider  what  thing  or  things,  are  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  that  are  simply  and  originally  valuable  in  themselves. 
And  this  is  what  I  would  directly  proctttl  to,  without  entering  on  any  talious 
metaphysical  inquiries  wherein  fitness,  amiableness,  or  valuableness  consiit;^ ;  or 
what  that  is  in  the  natuie  of  some  things,  which  is  properly  the  foundation  of  a 
worthiness  of  being  lovetl  and  esteemwl  on  their  own  account.  In  tliis  I  must 
at  present  refer  what  I  .say  to  the  sense  and  dictates  of  the  reader's  mind,  on  se- 
date and  calm  reflection.     I  proceed  to  observe, 

1.  It  seems  a  thing  in  itself  fit,  proper  and  desirable,  that  the  glorious  attri- 
butes of  God,  which  consist  in  a  suificiency  to  certain  acts  and  effects,  should 
be  exertetl  in  the  production  of  such  effects,  as  might  manifest  the  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  &c,  which  are  in  God.  If  the  world  liad  not 
been  created,  these  attrilnites  never  would  have  had  any  exercise.  The  power 
of  God,  which  is  a  suificitnc}'  in  him  to  produce  great  effects,  must  for  ever 
have  been  donnant  and  useless  as  to  any  effect.  The  divine  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence would  have  liad  no  exercise  in  any  wise  contrivance,  any  prudent  proceed- 
ing or  db^posal  of  things ;  for  tliere  would  have  been  no  objects  of  contrivance 
or  disposal.  The  same  might  be  ob6er\*ed  of  God's  justice,  goodness  and  truth. 
Indeed  God  might  have  known  as  perfectly  that  be  possessed  these  attributes, 
if  they  had  never  been  exerted  or  expressed  in  anv  effect.  But  then  if  the  attri- 
butes which  consist  in  a  sufHcienc}-  for  correspondent  effects,  are  in  themselves 
excellent,  the  exercise  of  them  must  likewise  be  excellent  If  it  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  that  there  should  be  a  suflTiciency  for  a  certain  kind  of  action  or 
oneration,  the  excellency*  of  such  a  suificiency  roust  coasist  in  its  relation  to  thi& 
And  of  operation  or  effect ;  but  that  could  not  be,  unless  the  operation  itscli 
were  excellent  A  sulSdency  for  any  act  or  work  is  no  farther  valuable,  than 
tbe  work  or  effect  is  Tthiabie.*    As  God  therefore  esteems  these  attributes 

•  An  wr  matt  ccmiaHw  of  things,  the  eiul  and  prrfection  of  tliMe  attritrntf*  doen  m  it  wrrr  eor»i« 
IB  tittir  uerciM :  **  TlM  cad  of  wisdoiB  (mj*  Mi.  O.  Tenoent,  in  his  Scnnon  at  Uie  opening  of  Um  Prta 
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themselves  valuable,  nd  delights  in  them ;  so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
delights  in  their  proper  exercise  and  expression.  For  the  same  reason  that  he 
esteems  his  own  sufficiency  ^^^sely  to  contrive  and  dispose  effects,  he  also  will 
esteem  the  wise  contrivance  and  disposition  itself.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as  he 
deligiits  in  his  own  disposition  to  do  justly,  and  to  dispose  of  things  according  to 
truth  and  just  proportion  ;  so  he  must  delight  in  such  a  righteous  disposal  itself. 
2.  It  seems  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  fit  and  desirable,  that  me  glorious  perfections 
of  God  should  be  known,  and  the  operations  and  expressions  of  them  seen  by 
other  beings  besides  himselt  If  it  be  fit,  that  God's  power  and  wisdom,  &c, 
should  be  exercised  and  expressed  in  some  effects,  and  not  lie  eternally  dormant, 
then  it  seems  proper  that  these  exercises  should  appear,  and  not  be  totally  hid- 
den and  unknown.  For  if  they  are,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  to  the  above 
purpose,  as  if  they  were  not.  God  as  perfectly  knew  himself  and  his  perfec- 
tions, had  as  perfect  an  idea  of  the  exercises  and  effects  they  were  sufficient  for, 
antcceijently  to  any  such  actual  operations  of  them,  as  since.  If  therefore  it  be 
nevertheless  a  thing  in  itself  valuable,  and  worthy  to  be  desired,  that  these  glo- 
rious perfections  b«  actually  expressed  and  exhibited  in  their  correspondent 
effects  ;  tlien  it  seems  also,  that  the  knowledge  of  tliese  perfections,  and  the  ex- 
pressions and  discoveries  that  are  made  of  them,  is  a  thing  valuable  in  itself  ab- 
solutely considered  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  knowledge  should  exist. 
As  God's  perfections  are  thincp  in  themselves  excellent,  so  the  expression  of 
them  in  their  proper  acts  and  fruits  is  excellent ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these 
excellent  perfections,  and  of  these  glorious  expressions  of  them,  is  an  excellent 
thinir,  the  existence  of  which  Is  in  itself  valuable  and  desirable.  It  is  a  thing 
infinitely  trood  in  itself  that  God's  glor}*  should  be  known  by  a  glorious  society 
ofiTcatiMJ  beings.  And  that  there  should  be  in  them  an  incrcasmg  knowledice 
of  C»(h\  to  all  eternity,  is  an  existence,  a  reality  infinitely  worthy  to  be,  and 
worthy  to  be  valued  and  reiranled  by  him,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  order  that  to 
bi*,  which,  of  all  things  iK>ssible,  is  fittest  and  best  If  existence  is  more  worthy 
than  defect  and  nonentity,  and  if  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy  to  be, 
then  knowletiire  or  understanding  is  a  th'mg  worthy  to  be ;  and  if  any  know- 
ledge, then  the  most  excellent  sort  of  knowledge,  viz.,  that  of  God  and  his  glo- 
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The  existence  of  the  created  universe  consists  as  much  in  it  as  in  any 
r ,  yea,  this  knowledge  is  one  of  the  highest,  most  real  and  substantiu 
parts  «^t'  all  createil  existence,  most  remote  from  nonentity  and  defect. 

'^.  As  it  is  a  thing  valuable  and  desirable  in  itself  that  God's  glor}'  should  be 
8f ( •!  and  known,  so  when  known,  it  seems  equally  reasonable  and  fit,  it  should 
b^  valued  ami  esteemed,  loved  and  delighted  m,  answerably  to  its  dignity. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  esteem  it  a  fit  and  suitable  thing  that  God's  glory 
should  be  known,  or  that  there  should  be  an  idea  in  the  understanding  corres- 
ponding unto  the  glorious  object,  than  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  dis- 
Cisition  or  affection  in  the  wnll.  If  the  perfection  itself  be  excellent,  the  know- 
d<4e  of  it  is  excellent,  and  so  is  the  esteem  and  love  of  it  excellent.  And  as 
it  is  fit  that  God  should  love  and  esteem  his  own  excellence,  it  is  also  fit  that 
he  should  value  and  esteem  the  love  of  his  excellency.  For  if  it  becomes  any 
bein<r  grratly  to  value  another,  then  it  becomes  him  to  love  to  have  him  valued 
and  rv^ti med :  and  if  it  becomes  a  being  highly  to  value  himself,  it  b  fit  that 
he  should  love  to  have  himself  valued  and  esteemed    If  the  idea  of  God's  per- 

bvtevf  J.  J  orch  of  PhilwielpliU)  ia  deaifo ;  the  end  of  power  it  ftctioo ;  tKt  •nd  of  foodncw  isdoiiw  fM»^ 
To  ••iv^ii^  the»e  prrfectiooa  not  to  be  eirrlrd,  would  be  to  represent  Uiem  m  ineifniCemnL  Of  wImI 
Mae  m#4ii«|  Ood'n  wiffkmi  be,  if  it  YmA  nnthinc  to  design  or  direct  ?  To  wImI  paqiM  hit  almirfitinevi 
if  U  eevcr  brought  may  tUiagto  past  f    Andof  whtt  tVail  hit  goodntM,  if  k  never  did  aoj  guod  /** 
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f^on  in  the  understanding  be  valuable,  then  the  love  of  the  heart  seems  to  be 
more  especially  valuable,  as  moral  beauty  especially  consists  in  the  dispositioit 
and  affection  of  the  heart 

4.  As  there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of  all  possible  good  in  God,  a  fulness  ol 
every  perfection,  of  all  excellency  and  beauty,  and  of  infinite  happiness ;  an*, 
as  this  fulness  is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation  ad  extra  ;  so  it  seem* 
a  thing  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself  that  it  should  be  communicated  or  flow 
forth,  that  this  infinite  fountain  of  go.xi  should  send  forth  abundant  streams 
that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light  should,  diffusing  its  excellent  fulness,  pour 
forth  light  all  around — and  as  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a  disposition  to  this, 
in  the  Divine  Being,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfection  or  an  excellent  dispo- 
ation,  such  an  emanation  of  good  is,  in  some  sense,  a  multiplication  of  it ;  so 
far  as  the  communication  or  external  stream  may  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing 
besides  the  fountain,  so  far  it  may  be  looked  on  as  an  increase  of  good 
And  if  the  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  the  fountain,  is  in  itself  excellent  and  wor- 
thy to  exist,  then  the  emanation,  or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increase,  repe- 
tition or  multiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist.  Thus  it  is  fit, 
since  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge,  that  this  light  should 
shine  forth  in  beams  of  communicated  knowledge  and  undei-standing ;  and  as 
there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  holiness,  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  so  it  should 
Oow  out  in  communicated  holiness.  And  that  as  there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of 
joy  and  happiness,  so  these  shouki  have  an  emanation,  and  become  a  fountain 
flowing  out  m  abundant  streams,  as  beams  from  the  sun. 

From  this  view  it  appears  another  way  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  valuable,  that 
there  should  be  such  thm^  as  the  knowUnlpe  of  God's  glor)-  in  other  beings. 
and  a  high  esteem  of  it,  love  to  it,  and  delight  and  complacence  in  it;--tiiis 
appears,  I  say,  in  another  way,  viz.,  as  these  things  are  but  the  emanations  of 
God's  own  knowledge,  holiness  and  joy. 

Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  supi>ose,  that  it  was  what  God  had  respect  to 
as  an  ultimate  end  of  his  creating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  infinite 
fulness  of  good ;  or  rafher  it  was  his  last  end,  that  there  might  be  a  glorious 
and  abundant  emanation  of  his  infinite  fulness  of  good  ad  txira,  or  without  him- 
self; and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himsell,  or  diifuse  his  own  fulness,* 
which  we  must  conceive  of  as  being  oripnally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature, 
.was  what  moved  him  to  create  me  world.  But  here,  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  confusion,  I  ob6er>'e,  that  there  is  some  impropriety  in  saymg  that  a 
disposition  in  God  to  communicate  himself  to  tke  creature^  moved  him  to  create 
the  world.  For  though  the  diffusive  dis|)Osition  in  the  nature  of  God,  that 
moved  him  to  create  the  world,  doubtless  inclines  him  to  communicate  himself 
to  the  creature,  when  the  creature  exists;  yet  this  cannot  be  all:  because  an  incli- 
iiatk)n  in  God  to  communicate  himself  to  an  object,  seems  to  presuppose  the 
existence  of  the  object,  at  least  in  idea.  But  the  diffusive  disposition  that 
excited  God  to  give  creatures  existence,  was  rather  a  communicative  disposi- 
tion in  general,  or  a  disposition  in  tlie  fulness  of  the  divinit}-  to  flow  out 
and  diffuse  itseUl  Thus  the  dispositk>n  there  is  in  the  root  and  stock  of  a 
tree  to  diffuse  and  send  forth  its  sap  and  life,  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  the 
communication  of  its  sap  and  life  to  its  buds,  leaves  and  fruits,  after  these 
exist    But  a  disposition  to  communicate  of  its  life  and  sap  to  its  fruitSyis  not  so 

•  I  thall  oAm  urn  tbe  phnst  O^t/mlmmM,  MMcniffiaf  and  eooipivlMadiiic all Um  good  which  is  la 
Ood  Mtard  and  Bood,  titlwr  cietlWaee  or  happioMt ;  partlj  baeaoat  I  know  of  ao  bMi«r  ahiaac  to  Im 
aaadiatkiagaBaralaMaBias;  aadpattlj  baeauwlamladharttdbyaoaM  of  tha  iaapifad«ntMa,|para0 
■larlj  llw  apotda  Ptel,  wko  often  mica  tba  ^ILym  im  tkii  aaaaa. 
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properly  the  cause  of  its  producing  those  fruits^  as  its  disposition  to  communi- 
cate itself,  on  difRise  its  sap  and  life  in  general  Therefore,  to  speak  more 
strictly  according  to  truth,  we  may  suppose,  that  a  disposition  in  Godf  as  an 
original  properti/  of  his  nature^  to  an  emanation  of  his  own  infnite  fulness  ^  was 
v)hat  exited  him  to  create  the  world  ;  and  so  that  the  emanation  itself  was  aimed 
at  by  him  as  a  last  end  of  the  creation. 


SECTION   III, 


Wherein  it  is  considered  how,  on  the  supposition  of  God^s  making  the  forementioned 
things  his  last  end,  hr  manifesta  a  supfeme  and  ultimate  regard  to  himself  in  all  his 
works. 

In  the  last  section  I  observed  some  things,  which  are  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  seem  absolutely  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  so  worthy  to  be  made  God's  last  end  in  this  work.  I  now  proceed 
to  inquire,  how  God's  making  such  things  as  these  his  last  end  is  consistent 
with  his  mak'mg  himself  his  last  end,  or  his  manifesting  an  ultimate  respect  to 
himself  in  his  acts  and  works.  Because  this  is  a  thing  I  have  obser\'ed  as 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  in  all  his  proceedings  he  should  set 
himself  highest — therefore  I  would  endeavor  to  show  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  foreraentione<l  things,  that  God,  in  inakincr  them  his  end,  makes  himself 
his  end,  so  as  in  all  to  show  a  supreme  and  ultimate  respect  to  himself;  and 
how  his  infinite  love  to  himself  and  delight  in  himself,  will  naturally  cause  him 
to  value  and  delight  in  these  things :  or  rather,  how  a  value  to  these  thinfjs  is 
implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  or  value  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in 
himself. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  particulars  mentioned  above,  viz.,  God's 
regard  to  the  exercise  and  expression  of  those  attributes  of  his  nature,  in  their 
proper  operations  and  effects,  which  consist  in  a  suiHciency  for  these  operations. 
It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  God's  regard  to  himself,  and  value  for  his  own 
perfections,  should  cause  him  to  value  these  exercises  and  expressions  of  his 
perfections ;  and  that  a  love  to  them  will  dispose  him  to  love  their  exhibition 
and  exertment :  inasmuch  as  their  excellency  consists  in  their  relation  to  use, 
exercise  and  operation ;  as  the  excel lencv  of  wisdom  consists  in  its  relation  to, 
and  sufficiency  for,  wise  desigas  and  effects.  God's  love  to  himself,  and  his 
own  attributes,  will  therefore  make  him  delight  in  that,  which  is  the  ase,  end 
and  operation  of  these  attributes.  If  one  highly  esteem  and  delight  in  the  vir- 
tues of  a  friend,  as  wisdom,  jastice,  &c.,  that  have  relation  to  action,  this  will 
make  him  delight  in  the  exercise  and  genuine  effects  of  these  virtues :  so  if  God 
botn  esteem,  and  delight  in  his  own  perfections  and  virtues,  he  cannot  but  value 
and  delight  in  the  expressions  and  genuine  effects  of  them.  So  that  in  delight* 
ing  m  the  expressions  of  his  perfections,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  his  own  per- 
fections themselves:  or  in  other  words,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  himself;  and 
in  making  these  expressions  of  his  own  perfections  his  end,  he  makes  himself 
his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  particulars,  the  matter  is  no  less 
plain.  For  he  that  loves  any  being,  and  has  a  diq[X»itioQ  highly  to  prize,  and 
greatly  to  dehght  m  his  virtues  ami  perfections,  mu^  firom  the  same  disposition, 
be  well  pleased  to  have  his  excellencies  known,  acknowledged,  esteemed  and 
prized  by  others.     He  that  loves  and  approves  any  being  or  thing,  he  naturally 
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loves  and  approves  the  love  and  approbation  of  that  thing,  and  is  opposite  to 
the  disapprobation  and  contempt  of  it  Thus  it  is  when  one  loves  another,  and 
highly  prizes  the  virtues  of  a  friend.  And  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit 
that  the  other  should  be  beloved,  and  his  qualification  prized.  And  therefore 
thus  it  will  necessarily  be,  if  a  being  loves  himself  and  highly  prizes  his  own 
excellencies :  and  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit  he  should  thus  love  him- 
self, and  prize  his  own  valuable  qualities.  That  is,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  take 
delight  in  his  own  excellencies  being  seen,  acknowledged,  esteemed,  and  de- 
lighted in.  This  is  implied  in  a  love  to  himself  and  his  own  perfections.  And 
in  seeking  this,  and  making  this  his  end,  he  seeks  himself,  und  makes  himself 
his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  fourth  and  last  particular,  viz.,  God's  being  disposed 
to  an  abundant  communication,  and  glorious  emanation  of  tliat  infinite  fulness 
of  good  which  he  possesses  in  himself;  as  of  his  own  knowk*dge,  excellency, 
and  happiness,  in  the  manner  which  he  does ;  if  we  thoroufjhly  and  properly 
consider  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  herein  also  God  makes  himself  his  end,  in 
such  a  sense,  as  plainly  to  manifest  and  testify  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard 
to  himself. 

Merely  in  this  disposition  to  diffuse  himself,  or  to  cause  an  emanation  of  his 
glor)*  and  fulness,  which  is  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  and  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  inciting  cause  of  creation,  or  giving  existence  to  other 
beings,  God  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  make  the  creature  his  end,  as  himself 
— for  the  creature  is  not  as  yet  considered  as  existing.  This  disposition  or 
desire  in  God,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  creature,  evtn  in  intention 
and  foresight  For  it  is  a  disposition  thjrt  is  the  original  trnnind  <»f  the  existence 
of  the  creature  ;  and  even  of  the  future  intended  and  foresttii  existrnc**  of  the 
creature. — God's  love,  or  benevolence,  as  it  respects  tin*  cnaturf,  may  be  taken 
either  in  a  lari^er,  or  stricter  sense,  in  a  larger  sense-  it  may  sltrnilv  nothing 
diverse  from  that  good  disposition  in  his  nature  to  eomniunicatr  of  his  own  ful- 
ness in  general ;  as  his  knowledge,  his  holiness,  and  happintss ;  and  to  give 
creatures  existence  in  order  to  it.  This  may  be  called  Unevcdence  or  love, 
because  it  is  the  same  good  disposition  that  is  exerciswl  in  love ;  it  is  the  veiy 
fountain  from  whence  love  originally  proceeds,  when  taken  in  the  most  proper 
sense;  and  it  has  the  same  general  tendency  and  effect  in  the  creature's  well- 
being. — But  yet  this  cannot  have  any  particular  present  or  future  created 
existence  for  its  object;  because  it  is  prior  to  any  such  objf<t,  ami  the  very 
source  of  the  futurition  of  the  existence  of  it  Nor  is  it  really  diverse  Irom  God's 
love  to  himself;  as  will  more  clearly  appear  afterwards. 

But  God's  love  may  be  taken  more  strictly,  for  this  general  disposition  to 
communicate  good,  as  directed  to  particular  objects.  1jom%  in  tlie  most  strict 
and  proper  sense,  presupposes  the  exislence  of  the  object  beloved,  at  least  in 
idea  and  expectation,  and  represented  to  the  mind  as  future.  God  did  not  love 
angels  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  in  consequence  of  bis  intending  to  create  them, 
and  so  having  an  idea  of  future  existing  angels.  Then*fore  his  love  to  them 
was  not  properly  what  excited  him  to  intend  to  create  them.  Love  or  lH*nevo- 
lence  strictly  taken,  presupposes  an  existing  object,  as  much  as  pity,  a  miserable, 
differing  object 

This  propensity  in  God  to  difiiise  himself,  may  be  considered  as  a  pro))ensity 
to  himself  diffused ;  or  to  his  own  glory  existing  in  its  emanation.  A  respect  to 
himself,  or  an  infinite  propensity  to,  and  delight  in  his  own  glon-.  Is  that  which 
causes  him  to  incline  to  its  being  abundantly  difiiised,  and  to  delight  in  the  em- 
anation of  it.    Thus  that  nature  in  a  tree^  by  which  it  puts  forth  buds,  shoota 
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out  branches,  and  brings  forth  leaves  and  fruit,  is  a  disposition  that  terminates 
in  its  o\\Ti  complete  self.  And  so  the  disposition  in  th.  lun  to  shine,  or  abuii- 
Jantly  to  diffuse  its  fulness,  warmth  and  brightness,  is  only  a  tendency  to  it? 
most  glorious  and  complete  state.  So  God  looks  on  the  communication  of 
himself,  and  the  emanation  of  the  infinite  glorj'  and  good  that  are  in  himself  to 
belong  to  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  himself;  as  though  he  were  not  in 
his  most  complete  and  glorious  state  without  it.  Thus  the  church  of  ChiTS< 
(toward  whom,  and  in  whom  are  the  emanations  of  his  glor}*  and  communica* 
tions  of  his  fulness)  is  called  the  fulness  of  Christ :  as  though  he  were  not  ii 
his  complete  state  without  her,  as  Adaui  was  in  a  defective  state  without  Eve 
And  the  church  is  called  the  glor}'  of  Christ,  as  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the 
man,  I  Cor.  xi.  7.  Isaiah  xlvi.  i3,  "  I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion,  for  Israel 
my ^loryy  Very  remarkable  is  that  place,  John  xii.  23,24,  "And  Jesus 
answered  them,  saying,  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  gloii- 
fled.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  erround  and 
die,  it  abidelh  alone  ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  He  had  res- 
peit  herein,  to  the  blessed  fruits  of  Christ's  death,  in  the  conversion,  salvation, 
and  eternal  happiness  and  holiness  of  those  that  should  be  redeemed  by  him. 
This  consequence  of  his  death  he  calls  his  glor}' ;  and  his  obtaining  this  fruit  he 
calls  his  being  glorifiwl ;  as  the  flourishing  beautiful  produce  of  a  corn  of  wheat 
sown  in  the  ground  is  its  glory.  Without  this  he  is  alone  as  Adam  was  before 
Eve  was  created ;  but  from  hun  by  his  death  proceeds  a  glorious  offspring,  in 
whieh  he  is  communicated,  that  is,  his  fulness  and  irlory :  as  from  Adam  in  his 
deej)  sleep  procecnls  the  woman,  a  beautiful  companion  to  fill  his  emptiness,  and 
relieve  his  solitariness  l^y  Christ's  death,  his  fulness  is  abuntlantly  ditFiisiil  in 
manv  streams ;  and  expressed  in  the  hiauty  and  glory  of  a  irreat  multitude  of 
his  spiritual  offspring. — Indeed,  alter  the  creatures  are  intended  to  he  created, 
GchI  may  lye  conceived  of  as  being  moved  by  benevolence  to  these  creatures, 
m  the  strictest  sense,  in  his  dealinixs  with,  and  works  about  them.  His  exer- 
cisinij  his  goodness,  and  gratifying  his  benevt)lence  to  them  in  particular,  may 
be  the  spring  of  all  God's  proceedings  through  ihe  universe,  as  Ix  ing  now  the 
determined  way  of  gratifying  his  general  inclination  to  dilFuse  himself.  Here 
God's  acting  for  himself,  or  making  himself  his  last  end,  and  his  acting  for  their 
sake,  are  not  to  be  set  in  opposition,  or  to  be  considered  as  the  opposite  parts  of 
a  disjunction.  They  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  coinculing  one  with  the  other, 
and  im])lied  one  in  the  other.  But  yet  God  is  to  be  considered  as  first  and 
ori'j^inal  in  his  regard  ;  and  the  creature  is  the  object  of  God's  regard  conse- 
quentially, and  by  unplication  as  it  were  comprehended  in  God;  as  shall  be  more 
particularly  observed  presently. 

But  liow  God's  value  for  and  delight  in  the  emanations  of  his  fulness  in 
the  work  of  creation,  argues  his  delight  in  the  infinite  fulness  of  good  there  is 
in  himself,  and  the  supreme  respect  and  regard  he  has  for  himself;  and  that  in 
making  these  emanations  of  himself  his  end,  he  does  ultimately  make  himself 
his  end  in  creation,  will  more  clearly  appear  by  considering  more  particularly 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  these  communications  of  God's  tuliiess  which 
are  made,  and  which  we  have  reason,  either  from  the  nature  of  things  or  th€ 
word  of  God,  to  sup]X)se  shall  be  made. 

One  part  of  that  divine  fulness  which  is  communicated  b  the  divine  know 
ledge.  That  communicated  knowledge  which  must  be  supposed  to  pertain  to 
God's  last  end  in  creating  the  worlil,  is  the  creature's  knowledge  of  hun.  For 
this  is  the  end  of  all  other  knowledi^e ;  and  even  the  £M»Ity  of  understandinj; 
woidd  be  vain  witliout  this.     And  this  knowledge  is  most  properlv  a  commum- 
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oation  of  God's  infinite  knowledge,  which  primarily  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  himself.  God,  in  making  this  his  end,  makes  hmiself  his  end.  This  know- 
ledge  in  the  creature,  is  but  a  conformity  to  God.  It  is  the  image  of  God's  own 
knowledge  of  himself.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  same.  It  is  as  much  tlie 
same  as  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be,  which  is  infinitely  less  in  degree :  as  par- 
ticular beams  of  the  sun  communicated,  art.  the  light  and  glory  of  the  sun 
in  part 

Besides,  God's  perfections,  or  his  glory,  is  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  or 
the  thing  known ;  so  that  God  is  glorified  in  it,  as  hereby  his  excellency  is  seen. 
As  therefore  God  values  himself,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  knowledge ;  he  must 
delight  in  every  thing  of  that  nature  :  as  he  delights  in  his  own  light,  he  must 
delight  in  every  beam  of  that  light :  and  as  he  highly  values  his  own  excel- 
lency, he  must  be  well  pleased  in  having  it  manifested,  and  so  glorified. 

Another  thing  wherein  the  emanation  of  divine  fulness  that  is,  and  will  be 
made  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  the  communication  of  vir- 
tue and  holiness  to  the  creature.  This  is  a  communication  of  God's  holiness  ; 
so  that  hereby  the  creature  partakes  of  God's  own  moral  excellency ;  which  is 

Eroperly  the  beauty  of  the  divine  nature.  And  as  God  delights  in  his  own 
eauty,  he  must  neccss:irily  delight  in  the  creature's  holiness ;  which  is  a  con- 
formity to,  and  participation  of  it,  as  truly  as  the  brightness  of  a  jewel,  held  in 
the  sun's  beams,  is  a  participation  or  derivation  of  the  sun's  brightness,  though 
immensely  less  in  degree. — And  then  it  must  be  considereil  wherein  this  holi- 
ness in  the  creature  consists ;  viz.,  in  love,  which  is  the  comprehension  of  all 
true  virtue ;  and  primarily  in  love  to  God,  which  is  exercised  in  a  hiirh  es- 
teem of  Goil,  admiration  of  his  perfections,  complacency  in  them,  and  praise  of 
them.  All  which  things  are  nothing  else  but  the  heart's  exalting,  magnifying, 
or  glorifying  God ;  which,  as  I  showed  before,  God  necessarily  approves  of,  and 
is  pleased  with,  as  he  loves  himself,  and  values  the  glory  of  his  own  nature. 

Another  part  of  God's  fulness  which  he  communicates,  is  his  happiness. 
This  happiness  consists  in  enjoying  and  rejoicing  in  himself;  and  so  does  also 
the  creature's  happiness.  It  is,  as  has  been  observed  of  the  other,  a  participa- 
tion of  what  b  in  God ;  and  God  and  his  glory  are  the  objective  ground  of  it. 
The  happiness  of  the  creature  consists  m  rejoicing  in  God ;  by  which  also 
God  is  magnified  and  exalted  :  joy,  or  the  exulting  of  the  heart  in  God's  glorj*, 
is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  praise — so  that  God  is  all  in  all,  with  resptct  to 
each  part  of  that  communication  of  the  divine  fulness  which  is  made  to  th* 
creature.  What  is  communicated  is  divine,  or  something  of  God  ;  and  each 
communication  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  creature  to  whom  it  is  made,  is  tlicre- 
by  conformed  to  God,  and  united  to  him,  and  that  in  pro|K)rtion  as  the  com- 
munication is  greater  or  less.  And  the  communication  itself,  is  no  other,  in 
the  very  nature  of  it,  than  that  wherein  the  very  honor,  exaltation  and  praise  ot 
God  consists. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  thing  which  God  aimed  at  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  as  the  end  which  he  had  ultimately  in  view,  was  that 
communication  of  himself,  which  he  intended  throughout  all  eternity.  Ami  if 
we  attend  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  eternal  emanation  of  divine 
good,  it  will  more  clearly  show  how  in  making  this  his  end,  God  testifies  a  su* 
preme  respect  to  himself,  and  makes  himself  bis  end  There  are  many  reasons  tr 
think  that  what  God  has  in  view,  in  an  increasiiie;  oommunication  of  himself 
throughout  eternity,  b  an  increasing  knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  jov  io 
lum.  A  nd  it  b  to  be  considered  that  ue  more  those  divine  communications  increase 
in  the  creature,  the  more  it  becomes  one  with  Gkxl ;  for  so  much  the  more  b  it 
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united  to  God  in  love,  the  heart  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  and  the 
union  with  him  becomes  more  firm  and  close,  and  at  the  same  time  the  creature 
becomes  more  and  more  conformed  to  God.  The  image  is  more  and  more  per- 
fect, and  so  the  good  that  is  in  the  creature  comes  forever  nearer  and  nearer  to 
in  identity  with  that  which  is  in  God.  In  the  view  therefore  of  God,  who  has 
a  comprehensive  prospect  of  the  increasing  union  and  conform  it)*  through  eternity, 
it  must  be  an  infinitely  strict  and  perfect  nearness,  conformity  and  oneness.  For 
it  will  forever  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  strictness  and  perfection  of  union 
which  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who 
perfectly  sees  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  infinite  progress  and  increase,  it  must  come 
to  an  eminent  fulfilment  of  Christ's  request,  in  John  x^•ii.  23,  "  That  they  all 
may  be  one^  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us,  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  awe.''  In 
this  view,  those  elect  creatures  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  end  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  creation,  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  their  eternal  dura- 
tion, and  as  such  made  God's  end,  must  be  newed  as  being,  as  it  were,  one  with 
God.  They  were  respected  as  brought  home  to  him,  united  with  him,  center- 
ing most  perfectly  in  him,  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  huu ;  so  that  his  res- 
pect to  them  finally  coincides  and  becomes  one  and  the  same  with  respect  to 
himself.  The  interest  of  the  creature,  is,  as  it  were,  God's  own  interest,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  their  relation  and  union  to  God.  Thus  the  interest  of  a 
man's  family  is  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  his  own  interest ;  because  of  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  him  ;  his  propriety  in  them,  and  their  strict  union  with 
hiiu.  But  consider  God's  elect  creatures  with  respect  to  their  eternal  duration, 
so  they  are  infinitely  dearer  to  God,  than  a  man's  family  is  to  him.  What  has 
been  said,  shows  that  as  all  things  are  from  God  as  their  fii-st  cause  and  foun- 
tain ;  so  all  things  tend  to  him,  and  in  tlieir  progress  come  nearer  and  neaier 
to  him  through  all  eternity  :  which  argues  that  he  who  is  their  fu^t  cause  i^ 
their  last  encL 
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&Arae  objections  considered  which  inav  be  made  a^inst  the  reasonableness  of  what 
has  been  said  of  God^s  making  hiniseifliis  l€tst  end. 

Objection  1.  Some  m.iy  object  against  what  has  been  said,  as  inconsistent 
»nth  God's  absolute  independence  and  immutability,  particularly  the  represen- 
tation that  has  been  made,  as  though  God  were  inclined  to  a  communication  of 
his  fulness  and  emanations  of  his  own  glory,  as  being  his  own  most  glorious  and 
complete  state.  It  may  be  thouG:ht  that  this  does  not  well  consist  with  God's 
being  self-existent  from  all  etermt}',  absolutely  perfect  in  himself,  in  the  posses- 
non  of  infinite  and  independent  good.  And  that  in  general,  to  suppose  that 
God  makes  himself  his  end,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  sup|K>se  that  he 
aims  at  some  interest  or  happiness  of  his  own,  not  easily  reconcilable  with  his 
being  happy,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy  in  himself.  If  it  couki  be  supposed  that 
God  needed  any  thing ;  or  that  the  goodness  of  his  creatures  could  extend  to 
him  ;  or  that  they  could  be  profitable  to  him ;  it  might  be  fit,  that  God  diouM 
3iake  himself,  and  his  own  interest,  his  liighest  and  last  end  in  creating  the  world ; 
and  there  would  be  some  reason  and  eround  for  the  preceding  discourse.  But 
«eeing  that  God  is  above  all  need  and  all  capacity  of  Ixiiig  added  to  and  ad- 
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ranced,  made  better  and  happier  in  any  respect ;  to  wliat  purpose  shouH  God 
make  himself  his  end  ;  or  seek  to  advance  himself  in  any  respect  by  any  of  his 
works  ?  How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  God  should  do  such  great  things 
with  a  view  to  obtain  what  he  is  already  most  perfectly  possessed  of,  and  was 
so  from  all  eternity ;  and  therefore  cannot  now  possibly  need,  nor  with  any 
color  of  reason  be  supposed  to  seek  ? 

Answer  1.  Many  have  wrong  notions  of  God's  happiness,  as  resulting  from 
his  absolute  self-sufficience,  independence,  and  immutability.  Though  it  be 
true,  that  God's  glor}*  and  happiness  are  in  and  of  himself,  are  infinite  and  can- 
not be  added  to,  unchangeable,  for  the  whole  and  every  part  of  which  he  is 
perfectly  independent  of  the  creature  ;  yet  it  does  not  hence  follow,  nor  is  it 
true,  that  God  has  no  real  and  proper  delight,  pleasure  or  happiness,  in  any  of 
his  acts  or  communications  relative  to  the  creature ;  or  effects  he  produces  in 
them ;  or  in  any  thing  he  sees  in  the  creature's  qualifications,  dispositions^  actions 
and  state.  God  may  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  or  happiness  in  seeing 
the  happy  state  of  the  creature  ;  yet  this  may  not  be  different  from  his  delight 
in  himself ;  being  a  delight  in  his  own  infinite  goodness ;  or  the  exercise  of  that 
glorious  propensity  of  his  nature  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself,  and  so  grati- 
fying this  inclination  of  his  own  heart.  This  delight  whirh  God  has  in  his 
creature's  happiness,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  what  God  receives  from 
the  creature.  For  it  is  only  the  effect  of  his  own  work  in,  and  communications 
to  the  creature,  in  inakinir  it,  and  a(hnitting  it  to  a  participation  of  his  fulness. 
As  the  sun  receives  nothing  from  the  jewel  that  receives  its  light,  and  shines 
only  by  a  participation  of  its  brightness. 

With  respect  also  to  iIk'  creature's  lK>liness  :  God  may  have  a  proper  de- 
light ami  joy  in  impartim^  this  to  the  creature,  as  gratityin^  hereby  his  inclina- 
tion, to  conununiiate  of  his  own  excellent  fulness.  God  may  delii^ht  with  true 
and  great  pleasuriMn  lu'lvilding  that  beauty  which  is  an  iinaire  and  communica- 
tion of  his  own  beauty,  an  expression  and  manifestation  of  his  own  loveliness. 
And  this  is  so  far  from  l>eing  an  instance  of  his  happiness  not  being  in  and  from 
himself,  that  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  happy  in  himself,  or  delights  and  has 
pleasure  in  his  own  beauty.  If  he  did  not  take  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  beauty,  it  would  rather  be  an  evidence  that  he  does  not  delight  in  his  own 
beauty  ;  that  he  hath  not  his  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  his  own  beauty  and 

Eerfection.  So  that  if  we  suppose  God  has  real  pleasure  and  happiness  in  the 
oly  love  and  praist*  of  his  saints,  as  the  image  and  communication  of  his  own 
holiness,  it  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pleasure  he  has  in  him- 
self;  but  is  truly  an  instance  of  it. 

And  with  respect  to  God's  being  glorified  in  this  respect,  that  those  perfec- 
tions wherein  his  glor}*  consists,  are  exercised  and  expressed  in  their  proper  and 
corresponding  effects  ;  as  his  wisdom  in  wise  designs  and  well  contrived  works 
— his  power  in  great  effects — his  justice  in  acts  of  righteousness — his  goodness 
in  communicating  happiness ;  and  so  his  showing  forth  the  glory  of  his  own 
nature,  in  its  beinjj  exercised,  exhibited,  communicated,  known,  and  esteemed ; 
his  having  delight  herein  does  not  argue  that  his  pleasure  or  happiness  is  not  in 
himself,  and  his  own  glory ;  but  the  contrary.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  delighting  in  the  glory  of  his  nature,  that  he  delights  in  the  emanation  and 
effuleence  of  it 

Nor  do  any  of  these  things  argue  any  dependence  in  God  on  the  creature 
for  happiness.    Though  he  has  real  pleasure  in  the  creature*s  holiness  and  hap- 

finess ;  yet  this  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  the  creature- 
'or  these  things  are  what  he  gives  the  creature.    They  are  wholly  and  entirely 
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from  him.  Therefore  they  are  nothing  that  they  give  to  God  by  which  they 
add  to  him.  His  rejoicing  therein,  is  rather  a  rejoicing  in  his  owti  acts,  and  his 
own  gloiy  expressed  in  those  acts,  than  a  joy  derived  from  the  creature,  God's 
joy  is  dependent  on  nothing  besides  his  own  act,  which  he  exerts  with  an  abso- 
lute and  independent  power.  And  yet,  in  some  sense  it  can  ix;  truly  said  that 
Goil  has  the  more  delight  and  pleasure  for  tlie  holiness  and  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  Because  God  would  be  less  happy,  if  he  was  less  good  :  or  if  he  had 
not  that  perfection  of  nature  which  consists  in  a  propensity  of  nature  to  diffuse 
of  his  own  fulness.  And  he  would  be  less  happy,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  his  goodness,  and  his  other  perfections  in  their 
proper  elfects.  But  he  has  complete  happiness,  because  he  has  these  perfections, 
and  cannot  be  hindered  in  exercising  and  displaying  them  in  their  proper  effects. 
And  this  surely  is  not  thus,  because  he  is  dependent ;  but  because  he  is  indepen- 
dent on  any  other  that  should  hinder  him. 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that  nothing  that  has  been  said  is  in  the  least  incon- 
sistent with  those  expressions  in  the  Scripture  that  signify  that  man  cannot  be 
profitable  to  God  ;  that  he  receives  nothing  of  us  by  any  of  our  wisdom  and 
righteousness.  For  these  expressions  plainly  mean  no  more  than  that  God  is 
absolutely  independent  of  us ;  that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own,  no  stock  from 
whence  we  can  give  to  God  ;  and  that  no  part  of  his  happiness  originates  from 
man. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  pleasure  that  God  hath  in 
those  things  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  rather  a  pleasure  in  diffusing  and 
communicating  to  the  rreature,  than  in  receiving  from  the  creature.  Surely,  it 
is  no  argument  of  indigence  iu  GchI,  that  he  is  mclined  to  communicate  of  his 
infinite  fulness.  It  is  uj  arLTunviU  of  the  emptiness  or  deficiency  of  a  fountain, 
that  it  is  inclined  to  overllow. — An")ther  thing  signified  by  these  expressions  of 
Scripture  is,  that  noticing  that  is  from  the  creature,  adds  to  or  alters  God's  hap- 
pini*ss,  as  thoutjch  it  were  chanireable  either  by  increase  or  diminution.  Nor 
does  any  thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  the  least  suppose  or  infer  that  it  does, 
or  is  it  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  eternitj*,  and  most  absolute  immutability 
of  God's  plciLSure  and  happiness. — For  though  these  communications  of  God, 
these  exercises,  operations,  effects  and  expressions  of  his  glorious  perfections, 
which  God  rejoices  in,  are  in  time  ;  yet  his  joy  in  them  is  without  beginning  or 
change.  They  were  always  equalK  present  in  the  divine  mind.  He  beheld 
them  with  Wjual  clearness,  certainty  and  fulness  in  every  respect,  as  he  doth  now. 
They  were  always  equally  present ;  as  with  him  there  is  no  variableness  or  suc- 
cession. He  ever  beheld  and  enjoyed  them  perfectly  in  his  own  independent 
and  immutable  j>ower  and  will.  And  his  view  of,  and  joy  in  them  is  eternally, 
absolutely  perfi'ct,  unchangeable  and  independent  It  cannot  be  added  to  or 
diminished  by  the  jv>wer  or  will  of  any  creature  ;  nor  is  in  the  least  dependent 
on  any  thing  mutable  or  contingent 

2.  If  any  are  not  sjitisfied  with  the  preceding  answer,  but  still  insist  on  the 
objection  ;  let  them  consider  whether  they  can  devise  any  other  scheme  of  God's 
last  end  in  creating  the  world,  but  what  will  be  equally  obnoxious  to  this  objec- 
tion in  its  full  force,  if  there  be  any  force  in  it  For  if  Go<l  had  any  last  end  in 
creating  the  world,  then  there  was  soraethmg,  in  some  respect  future,  that  he 
aimed  at,  and  designed  to  bring  to  pass  by  creating  the  world  :  something  that 
was  agreeable  to  his  inclination  or  will ;  let  that  be  his  own  glory,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  or  what  it  will.  Now  if  there  be  something  that  GotI  seeks  as 
agreeable,  or  grateful  to  him,  then  in  the  accomplishment  of  it  ne  is  gratified.  If 
the  last  end  which  he  seeks  m  the  creation  of  the  world,  be  truly  a  thinf;  grate- 
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ml  to  him  (as  certainly  it  is  if  it  be  truly  his  end  and  truly  the  object  o*"  bis  ^nll), 
then  it  is  what  he  takes  a  real  delight  and  pleasure  in.  But  then  according  to 
the  argument  of  the  objection,  how  can  he  have  any  thing  future  to  desire  or 
seek,  who  is  already  perfectly,  eternally  and  immutably  satisfied  in  himself? 
What  can  remain  for  him  to  take  any  deli<rht  in  or  to  be  further  gratified  by, 
whose  eternal  and  unchangeable  delight  is  m  himself  as  his  own  complete  ob- 

I'ect  of  enjoyment  ?     Thus  the  objector  will  be  pressed  with  his  own  objection  ; 
et  him  embrace  what  notion  he  will  of  God's  end  in  the  creation.     And  I  think 
he  has  no  way  left  to  answer  but  that  which  has  boen  taken  above. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  let  what  will  be  God's  last 
end,  that,  he  must  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  in :  whatever  be  the  proper 
object  of  his  will,  he  is  gratified  in.  And  the  thing  is  either  grateful  to  him  in 
itself;  or  for  sometking  else  for  which  he  wills  it :  and  so  is  his  further  end. 
But  whatever  is  God's  last  end,  that  he  wills  for  itf  own  sake  ;  as  grateful  to 
him  in  itself;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  that  which  he  truly  delights 
in ;  or  in  which  he  lias  some  degree  of  true  and  proper  pleasure.  Otherwise 
we  must  deny  any  such  thing  as  will  in  God  with  resi^ect  to  any  thing  brought 
to  pass  in  time ;  and  so  must  deny  his  work  of  creation,  or  any  work  o^  his 
providence  to  be  truly  voluntary.  But  we  hnve  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
God's  works  in  creating  and  governing  the  world,  are  proj>erly  the  fruits  of 
his  will,  as  of  his  understanding.  And  it  there  be  any  such  thing  at  all,  as  what 
we  mean  by  acts  of  wi/i  in  Gcxl ;  then  he  is  not  indifferent  whether  his  will  be 
fulfilled  or  not.  And  if  he  is  not  iadilferent,  then  he  is  truly  gratified  and 
pleased  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  has  a 
pleiisure  in  it.  And  if  he  has  a  real  pleasure  in  attaining  his  end,  then  the 
attainment  of  it  belongs  to  his  happiness.  That  in  which  God's  delight  oi 
pleasure  in  any  measure  consists,  his  happiness  in  Sf)ine  meiisure  consists.  To 
suppose  that  God  has  pleasure  in  things,  that  are  brought  to  j>;iss  in  time,  only 
figuratively  and  metaphorically  ;  is  lo  suppa<e  that  he  exercises  will  about 
these  things,  and  mak»js  them  his  end  only  metaphorically. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  makes  God's  creatures  and  not  hiraself,  to  be  his  last 
end,  is  a  doctrine  the  farthest  from  having  a  favorable  aspect  on  God's  absolute 
self-sulKcience  and  indepentlence.  It  far  less  agrees  therewith  than  the  doctrine 
ugainst  which  this  is  objected.  For  we  mast  conceive  of  the  ellicient  as  de- 
pending on  his  ultimate  eml  He  de|K»n<ls  on  this  vnd,  in  his  ilesires,  aims,  actions 
and  pu!-suits ;  so  that  he  fails  in  all  his  desires,  actioas  and  pursuits,  if  he  fails 
of  his  end. — Now  if  God  himsi»lf  lu*  his  last  end,  then  in  his  dependence  on  his 
end,  he  depends  on  nothing  but  himself,  if  all  things  l)e  of  fem,  and  to  him, 
and  he  the  first  and  the  last,  this  shows  him  to  l)e  all  in  all :  he  is  all  to  i&imself. 
He  goes  not  out  of  himself  in  what  he  seeks ;  but  liis  desires  and  pursuits  a^ 
they  originate  from,  so  they  terminate  in  himself;  and  he  is  dependent  on  none 
but  himself  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  of  his  exercises  or  operations.  But 
if  not  himself,  but  tlie  rreature,  be  his  last  end,  then  as  he  depends  on  his  last 
end,  he  is  in  some  sort  depeiulent  on  the  creature. 

OfUF.cTioN  2.  Some  may  object,  that  to  suppose  that  God  makes  himself 
his  highest  and  last  end,  is  dishonorable  lo  hira  ;  as  it  in  effect  supposes,  that 
God  does  every  thing  from  a  st*lfish  spirit  Selfishness  is  looked  upon  as  mean 
and  sordid  in  the  creature ;  unbecoming  and  even  hateful  in  such  a  worm  of  the 
dust  as  man.  We  should  look  upon  a  man  as  of  a  base  and  contemptible  charac- 
ter, that  should  in  every  thing  he  did,  be  governed  by  selfish  principles ;  should 
make  his  private  interest  his  governing  aim  in  all  his  conduct  in  life.  How  far 
Jien  should  we  be  from  attributing  any  such  thiiu;  to  the  Supreme  Being,  (he 
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blessed  an!  only  potentate .  Does  it  not  become  us  to  ascribe  to  him,  the  mosi 
noble  and  generous  dispositions ;  and  those  qualities  that  are  tne  most  remote 
from  every  thing  that  is  private,  narrow  and  sordid  ? 

Answer  1.  Such  an  objection  must  arise  from  a  very  ignorant  or  inconsider- 
ate notion  of  the  vice  of  selfishness,  and  the  virtue  of  generosity.  U  by  selfish- 
ness be  meant,  a  d'isi)osition  in  any  being  to  regard  himself;  this  is  no  olliurwise 
vicious  or  unbecoming,  than  as  one  is  less  than  a  multitude ;  and  so  the  public 
weal  is  of  greater  value  than  his  particular  interest.  Among  created  beings  one 
single  person  must  be  looked  upon  as  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  gen- 
eiality ;  and  so  his  ii»«erest  as  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  interest 
of  the  whole  system  •  therefore  in  them,  a  disposition  to  prefer  self,  as  if  it 
were  more  than  all.  Is  exceeding  vicious.  But  it  is  vicious  on  no  other  account 
tlian  as  it  is  a  di>position  that  does  not  agree  with  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
that  which  is  incltid  the  greatest  good.  And  a  disposition  in  any  one  to  forego 
his  own  interest  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  no  further  excellent,  no  further  worthy 
the  name  of  geni*r<»>ity  tlum  it  is  a  treating  things  according  to  their  true  value ; 
a  prosecuting  something  most  worthy  to  be  prosecuted  ;  an  expression  of  a  dis- 
position to  prefer  something  to  self-interest,  that  is  indeed  preferable  in  itself. 
But  if  God  be  iiidci'd  so  great,  and  so  excellent  that  all  other  beings  are  as  noth- 
ing to  him,  and  all  other  excellency  be  as  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity  in  comparison  of  his ;  and  GchI  be  omniscient,  and  infallible,  and  perfect- 
ly knows  tlial  he  is  infinitely  the  mo>t  valuable  being  ;  then  it  is  fit  tliat  his 
heart  should  be  agrrfubletothis,  which  is  indeed  the  true  nature  and  proportion 
of  things,  and  a<^rteable  to  this  infallible  and  all  comprehending  undtistand- 
ing  wliich  he  hits  of  them,  and  tliiit  perfictly  clear  li<:ht  in  which  he  views 
tiiein  ;  and  so  it  is  fit  aiui  suitable  that  he  should  value  liim^elf  infinitely  more 
than  his  creaturts. 

2.  In  create*!  beings,  a  reujard  to  selt-interest  may  propirly  Ixi  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  puMic  Welfare;  l)e(au>e  the  private  interest  of  one  person  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  public  good  ;  at  le;ist  it  may  be  so  in  the  apprehension  of 
that  person.  That,  which  thus  jKu^on  looks  upon  as  his  interest  may  interfere 
with,  or  oppose  the  general  gootl.  I  lence  his  private  interest  may  be  regarded 
and  pursued  in  oppi^ilion  to  the  public.  But  this  cannot  be  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  author  and  head  of  the  whole  system,  on  whom  all  al>so- 
lutely  depend  ;  who  Is  the  fountain  of  Inking  and  good  to  the  whole.  It  is  more 
absurd  to  suppo>e  that  his  interest  should  be  opjM)site  to  the  interest  of  the  uni- 
versal system,  than  that  the  wellare  of  the  head,  heart,  and  viials  of  the  natural 
body,  ihouh!  be  opposite  to  the  weltare  of  the  bcnly.  And  it  is  imi>ossible  that 
God,  who  is  ommiscient,  should  apprehend  the  matter  thus,  viz.,  his  interest,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  good  and  interest  of  the  whole. 

3.  God's  seeking  himself  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  supixtsed,  is  so  far  from  bein^  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tures, or  any  iiossibility  of  being  so  ;  tliat  it  is  a  kind  of  regard  to  himself  that 
inclines  him  to  seek  the  goocl  of  his  creatures.  It  is  a  regard  to  hiin.^.elf  that 
disposes  him  to  diffuse  and  communicate  hiiaself.  It  is  such  a  delight  in  his 
own  internal  fulness  and  g|or}%  that  disposes  him  to  an  abundant  effusion  and 
emanation  of  that  glor}*.  The  same  dis|K)sition,  that  inclines  him  to  deliuht  in 
his  glon',  causes  him  to  delight  in  the  exhibitions,  expressions  and  communica- 
tions of  it.  This  is  a  natural  conclusion.  If  there  were  any  person  of  such  a 
taste  and  disposition  of  luind,  that  the  brightness  and  Fight  of  the  sun  scH?med 
rjnlovel^'  to  hnn,  he  would  be  willing  that  the  sun*s  brightness  and  light  should 
be  retained  within  itself:  but  they,  that  delight  in  it,  to  whom  it  appears  lovely 
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and  glorious,  will  esteem  it  an  imiable  and  glorious  thing  to  have  it  diffused 
and  communicated  tlirough  the  world. 

Here  by  the  way  it  may  be  properly  considered,  whether  some  writers  arc 
not  chargeable  with  inconsistence  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  whereas  tliey  speak 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  making  himself  his  own  highest  and  last  end,  as 
though  this  were  an  ignoble  selfishness  in  God ;  when  indeed  he  only  is  fit  to  be 
made  the  highest  end,  by  himself  and  all  other  beings ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
highest  Being,  and  infinitely  greater  and  more  worthy  than  all  others. — Yet 
with  regard  to  creatures  who  are  infinitely  less  worthy  of  supreme  and  ultimate 
regard,  they  (in  effect  at  least)  suppose  that  they  necessarily  at  all  times  seek 
Aeir  own  happiness,  and  make  it  their  ultimate  end  in  all,  even  their  most  virtu- 
ous actions :  and  that  this  principle,  regulated  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  as 
leading  to  that  which  is  their  true  and  highest  happiness,  is  the  founda^n  of  all 
virtue  and  everj*  thing  that  is  morally  good  and  excellent  in  them. 

Objection  3.  To  what  has  been  supposed,  that  God  makes  himself  his  end 
in  this  way,  viz.,  in  seeking  that  his  eloiy  and  excellent  perfection  should  be 
known,  esteemed,  loved  and  delighted  in  by  his  creatures,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  this  seems  unworthy  of  God.  It  is  considered  as  below  a  truly  gieat  man, 
to  be  much  influenced  in  his  conduct,  by  a  desire  of  popular  applause.  The 
notice  and  admiration  of  a  gazing  multitude,  would  be  esteemed  but  a  low  end, 
to  be  aimed  at  by  a  prince  or  philosopher,  in  any  great  and  noble  enterprise. 
How  much  more  is  it  unworthy  the  great  God,  to  perform  his  magnificent  works, 
e.  g.,  the  creation  of  the  vast  universe,  out  of  regard  to  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  worms  of  the  dust :  that  the  displays  of  his  magnificence  may  be  gazed 
at,  and  applauded  by  those  who  are  infinitely  more  beneath  him,  than  the 
meanest  rabble  are  beneath  the  greatest  prince  or  philosopher. 

This  objection  is  spacious.  It  hath  a  show  of  argument :  but  it  will  appear 
to  be  nothing  but  a  show — if  we  consider, 

1.  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  worthy  of  God,  to  regard  and  value  what  is 
excellent  and  valuable  in  itself,  and  so  to  take  pleasure  in  its  existence. 

It  seems  not  liable  to  any  doubt,  that  there  could  be  nothing  future,  or  no 
future  existence  worthy  to  be  desired  or  sought  by  God,  and  so  worthy  to  be 
made  his  end,  if  no  future  existence  was  valuable  and  worthy  to  be  brought  to 
effect.  If  when  the  world  was  not,  there  was  any  possible  future  thing  fit  and 
valuable  in  itself,  I  think  the  knowledge  of  God*s  glor)*,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  of  it  must  be  so.  Understanding  and  will  are  the  highest  kind  of  created 
existence.  And  if  thev  be  valuable,  it  must  be  in  their  exercise.  But  the 
highest  and  most  excellent  kind  of  their  exercise,  is  in  some  actual  knowledge 
and  exercise  of  will.  And  certainly  the  most  excellent  actual  knowledge  and 
will,  that  can  be  in  the  creature,  is  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God.  And 
the  most  true,  excellent  knowledge  of  God  is  the  knowleclge  of  his  glorj*  or 
moral  excellence,  and  the  most  excellent  exercise  of  the  will  consists  in  esteem 
and  love,  and  a  delight  in  his  glory.  If  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy 
tolH',  or  any  thing  that  ever  was  future  is  worthy  of  existence,  such  a  communi- 
cation of  divine  fulness,  such  an  emanation  and  expression  of  the  divine  gloiy  is 
worthy  of  existence.  But  if  nothing  that  ever  was  future  was  worthy  to  exist, 
tlien  no  future  thing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  by  God  in  creating  the  world. 
And  if  nothing  wa.s  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  in  creation,  then  nothing  was  worthy 
to  be  God^s  end  in  creation. 

If  God^s  own  excellency  and  glory  is  worthy  t  >  be  highly  valued  and  delighted 
in  by  him,  then  the  value  and  esteem  hereof  by  others,  is  worthy  to  be  regarded 
bv  ium  i  for  this  is  a  necessarj*  consequence.     To  make  this  plain,  let  it  be  coo- 
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sidered  how  it  is  with  regard  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  another.  If  we  highly 
value  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a  friend,  in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  we 
shall  approve  of  and  like  others'  esteem  of  them ;  and  shall  disapprove  and 
dislike  the  contempt  of  them.  If  these  virtues  are  truly  valuable,  they  arc 
worthy  that  we  should  thus  approve  others'  esteem,  and  disapprove  their  con- 
tempt of  them.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  any  being's  own 
qualities  or  attributes.  If  he  highly  esteems  them,  and  greatljj  delights  in  them, 
he  will  naturally  and  necessarily  love  to  see  esteem  of  them  in  others,  and  dis- 
like their  disesteem  And  if  the  attributes  are  worthy  to  be  highly  esteemed 
by  the  being  who  hath  them,  so  is  the  esteem  of  them  in  others  worthy  to  be 
proportionably  approved  and  regarded.  1  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether 
it  be  unfit  that  God  should  be  displeased  with  contempt  of  himself.  If  not,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  be  fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  be  displeased  with  this,  there 
is  the  same  reason  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  the  proper  love,  esteem  and 
honor  of  himself. 

The  matter  may  be  also  cleared,  by  considering  what  it  would  become  us 
to  approve  and  value  with  respect  to  any  public  society  we  belong  to,  e.  g.,  our 
nation  or  country.  It  becomes  us  to  love  our  country,  and  therefore  it  l)ecomes 
us  to  value  the  just  honor  of  our  countr}'.  But  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  t« 
value  and  desire  for  a  friend,  and  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  to  (k»sire  and  seek 
for  the  community,  the  same  does  it  become  God  to  value  and  seek  for  himself; 
i.  e.,  on  supposition  it  becomes  God  to  love  himself  as  well  as  it  docs  men  to 
love  a  friend  or  the  public  ;  which  I  think  has  been  before  proved. 

Here  are  two  things  that  ought  particularly  to  be  a<lverte<l  to.  1.  That  in 
God,  the  love  of  himself,  ami  the  love  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  distiniruishc»d, 
as  in  man,  because  God's  being,  as  it  were,  comprehends  all.  His  existence, 
being  infinite,  must  be  e(|uivalent  to  universal  existence.  And  for  the  same 
reason  that  public  affection  in  the  creature  Is  fit  and  beautiful,  God's  re«^ard  to 
himself  must  be  so  likewise.  2.  In  Go*l,  the  love  of  what  is  fit  and  decent,  or 
the  love  of  virtue,  cannot  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  love  of  himself.  Be- 
cause the  love  of  God  is  that  wherein  all  virtue  and  holiness  does  primarily  and 
chiefly  consist,  and  God's  own  holiness  must  primarily  consist  in  the  love  of 
himself,  as  was  before  obser>'ed.  And  if  God's  holiness  consists  in  love  to  him- 
self, then  it  yn]\  imply  an  approbation  of,  and  pleascilness  with  the  esteem  and 
love  of  him  in  others ;  for  a  being  that  loves  himself,  necessarily  loves  love  to 
himself.  If  holiness  in  God  consist  chiefly  in  love  to  hiinsc»lf,  holin<*ss  in  the 
creature  must  chiefly  consist  in  love  to  him.  And  if  God  loves  holiness  in  h'un- 
self,  he  must  love  it  in  the  creature. 

Virtue,  by  such  of  the  late  philosophers  as  seem  to  be  in  chief  repute,  is 

fdaced  in  public  affection  or  general  benevolence.  And  if  the  essence  of  virtue 
ies  primarily  in  this,  then  the  love  of  virtue  itself  is  virtuous  no  otherwise  than 
as  it  is  implied  in,  or  arises  irom  this  public  afTection,  or  extensive  benevolence 
of  mind.  Because  if  a  man  truly  loves  the  public,  he  necessarily  loves  love  to 
the  public 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  if  universal  benevolence  in  the  highest 
sense,  be  the  same  thing  with  benevolence  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  in  eflfect 
universal  being,  it  will  follow,  that  love  to  virtue  itself  is  no  otherwise  virtuous, 
than  as  it  b  implied  in  or  arises  from  love  to  the  Divine  Being.  Conse(]uentIy 
God's  own  love  to  virtue  is  implied  in  love  to  himself;  and  is  %'irtuous  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  arises  from  love  to  himself.  So  that  God*s  virtuous  dis- 
"KKition,  appearing  in  love  to  holiness  in  tlie  creature,  is  to  be  resolved  into 
the  5arne  tiling  with  love  to  himself.  And  consequently  whereinsoever  he 
Vol.  II.  28  • 
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makes  virhie  his  end,  he  makes  himself  his  end. — ^In  fine,  God,  being  as  it  were, 
an  all  comprehending  Being,  all  his  moral  perfections,  as  his  holiness,  justice, 
grace  and  benevolence  are  some  way  or  other  to  be  resolved  into  a  supreme  ind 
infinite  regard  to  himself;  and  if  so  it  will  be  easj'  to  suppose  that  it  Ixcomea 
him  to  make  himself  his  supreme  and  last  end  in  his  works. 

I  would  here  observe  by  the  way,  that  if  any  insist  that  it  becomes  Gcd  lo 
love  and  take  delight  in  the  virtue  of  his  creatures  for  its  own  sake,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  love  it  from  regard  to  himself,  and  that  it  supposeth  too  mud 
selfishness  to  suppose  that  all  God's  delight  in  virtue  is  to  be  resolved  into  delight 
in  himself:  this  will  contradict  a  former  objection  against  God's  taking  plea- 
sure in  communications  of  himself,  viz.,  that  inasmuch  as  God  is  perfectly  mde- 
pendent  and  self-sufficient,  therefore  all  his  happiness  and  pleasure  consists  in 
the  enjoyment  of  himself.  For  in  the  present  objection  it  is  insisted  that  it  be- 
comi»s  God  to  have  some  pleasure,  love  or  delight  in  virtue  distinct  from  his 
deli<rht  in  himself.  So  that  if  the  same  persons  make  both  objections,  they 
must  be  inconsistent  with  themselves. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  upon,  as  to  God's  creatures  whose 
esteem  and  love  he  seeks,  being  infinitely  inferior  to  God  as  nothing  and  vanity ; 
I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  God  to  take  ple.isure  in  that  which  in 
itsi'lf  is  fit  and  amiable,  even  in  those  that  are  infinitely  below  him.  If  there  be 
infinite  grace  and  condescension  in  it,  yet  these  are  not  Unworthy  of  God,  but 
infinittly  to  his  honor  and  j^Iory. 

ThfV  who  insist  that  God's  own  glorj*  was  not  an  ultimate  end  of  his  crea- 
tion ot'  the  world  ;  but  that  all  that  he  had  any  ultimate  regard  to  was  the  hap- 
I)infss  i>f  his  creatures ;  and  suppose  that  he  made  his  creatures,  and  not  himself, 
lis  last  end,  do  it  under  a  color  of  exalting  and  magnifying  God's  benevolence 
and  love  to  his  creatures. — Hut  if  his  love  to  them  be  so  great,  and  he  so  highly 
values  them  as  to  look  upon  them  worthy  to  be  his  end  in  all  his  great  works  as 
Ihey  sup;)ose ;  they  are  not  consistent  with  themselves  in  supposing  that  God 
has  so  little  value  for  their  love  and  esteem.     For  as  the  nature  of  love,  es- 

Crially  great  love,  causes  him  that  loves  to  value  the  esteem  of  the  person 
'lovei! ;  so  that  God  should  take  pleasure  in  the  creature's  just  love  and  es- 
teem will  follow  both  from  God's  love  to  himself  and  his  love  to  his  creatures. 
If  he  isteem  and  love  himself,  he  must  approve  of  esteem  and  love  to  himself, 
and  disapprove  the  contrary.  And  if  he  loves  and  values  the  creature,  he  must 
value  and  take  delii^ht  in  their  mutual  love  and  esteem,  because  he  loves  not 
because  lie  neetis  them. 

3.  As  to  what  is  alleged  of  its  being  unworthy  of  great  men  to  be  governed 
in  their  conduct  and  achievements  by  a  regard  to  the  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  I  would  observe,  what  makes  their  applause  to  be  worthy  of  so  little  re- 
ganl,  is  their  ignorance,  giddiness  and  injustice  The  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude ver}'  frequently  is  not  founded  on  any  just  view  and  understanding  of 
things,  but  on  humor,  mistake,  folly  and  unreasonable  affections.  Such  applause 
Is  tnily  worthy  to  be  disregarded.  But  it  is  not  beneath  a  man  of  the  greatest 
dignity  and  wisdom,  to  value  the  wise  and  just  esteem  of  others,  however  infe- 
rior to  him.  The  contrarj-,  instead  of  being  an  expression  of  greatness  of  mind, 
would  show  a  haughty  and  mean  spirit  It  is  such  an  esteem  in  his  creatures 
onk',  that  God  hath  any  regard  to :  for  it  is  such  an  esteem  only  that  is  fit  and 
amiable  in  itself. 

Objection  4.  To  suppose  that  God  makes  himself  his  ultimate  end  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  derogates  from  the  freeness  of  his  goodness,  in  his  benefi- 
cence to  his  creatures  ;  and  from  'their  obligations  to  (rratitude  for  the  good 
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communicated.  For  if  God,  in  commimicating  his  fulness,  makes  himself  and 
aot  the  creatures,  his  end  ;  then  what  good  he  does,  he  does  for  himself,  and 
aot  for  them ;  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  theirs. 

Answer.  God  and  the  creature,  in  this  affair  of  the  emanation  of  the  diviue 
fulness,  are  not  properly  set  in  opposition,  or  made  tne  opposite  parts  of  a  dis- 
junction. Nor  ought  God's  glory  and  the  creature's  good  to  be  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  properly  and  entirely  distinct,  as  they  are  in  the  objection.  This 
supposeth,  that  God's  having  respect  to  his  glory,  and  the  communication  of 
good  to  his  creatures,  are  things  altogether  different :  That  God's  communica- 
ting his  fulness  for  himself,  and  his  doing  it  for  them,  are  things  standing  in  a 
l)roper  disjunction  and  opposition.  Whereas  if  we  were  capable  of  having 
more  full  and  perfect  views  of  God  and  divine  things,  which  are  so  much  above 
us,  it  is  probable  it  would  appear  very  clear  to  us,  that  the  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  and  that  these  things,  instead  of  appearing  entirely  distinct,  are  implied 
one  in  the  other.  That  God,  in  seeking  his  glorj',  therein  seeks  the  good  of  his 
creatures.  Because  the  emanation  of  his  glor>*  (which  he  seeks  and  delights  in, 
as  he  delights  in  himself  and  his  own  eternal  glory)  implies  the  communicated 
excellency  and  happiness  of  liis  creatures.  And  that  in  communicating  his  ful- 
ness for  them,  he  does  it  for  himself.  Because  their  good,  which  he  seeks,  is  so 
much  in  union  and  communion  with  himself.  God  is  their  good.  Their  excel- 
lency and  happiness  is  nothing  but  the  emanation  and  expression  of  Cm(xVs  glory. 
God,  in  seeking  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself,  and  in  s<*(>kin;^  him- 
self, i.  e.  himself  diffused  and  expressed  (which  hedehghts  in,  as  he  delights  in  his 
own  beauty  and  fulness),  he  seeks  their  glor)'  and  happiness. 

This  will  the  better  appear,  if  we  consider  the  degree  and  manDer  in  which 
he  aimed  at  the  creature's  excellency  and  happiness  in  his  creatirii:  the  w(»rld  ; 
%'iz.,  the  doijjree  and  manner  of  the  creature's  glor}'  and  happin<"ss  ilurini^  the 
whole  of  the  designed  eternal  duration  of  the  world  he  was  aUmt  to  create; 
which  is  in  greater  and  greater  nearness  and  strictness  of  union  with  himself, 
and  greater  and  greater  communion  and  participation  with  him  in  his  own  glo- 
rj* and  happiness,  in  constant  progression,  throughout  all  eternity.  As  the 
creature's  good  was  viewed  in  this  manner  when  God  made  the  world  for  it, 
viz.,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  and  the  eternally 
proijressive  union  and  communion  with  him ;  so  the  creature  tnw^i  Ih'  viewed 
as  in  infinite  strict  union  with  himself.  In  this  view  it  appears  that  (lod's  re- 
spc:X  to  the  creature  in  the  whole, unites  with  his  respect  to  himself.  Both  re- 
gards are  like  two  lines  which  seem  at  the  beginning  to  be  sepanitr,  but  aim 
finally  to  meet  in  one,  both  being  directed  to  the  same  centre.  And  as  to  the 
good  of  the  creature  itself,  if  %4ewed  in  its  whole  duration,  and  infinite  progres- 
sion, it  mast  be  viewed  as  infinite ;  and  so  not  only  being  some  communication 
of  God's  glory,  but  as  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  same  thing  in  its  infi- 
nite fulness.  The  nearer  any  thing  comes  to  infinite,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  an 
identity  with  God.  And  if  any  good,  as  viewed  by  God,  is  beheld  as  infinite, 
it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  thing  from  God's  own  infinite  glor}*. 

The  apostle's  discourse  of  the  great  love  of  Christ  to  men,  Eph.  v.  25,  to 
the  end,  leails  us  thus  to  think  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church,  as  coinciding 
with  his  love  to  himself,  by  virtue  of  the  strict  union  of  the  church  Mrith  him. 
Thus,  "  Husbands,  love  jrour  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church.  So  o^gfat 
men  to  love  their  wives,  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth 
himself,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church ;  for  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones.** 
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Now  I  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  manner  of  God's  seeking  the 
good  of  the  creatuies,  or  in  his  disposition  to  communicate  of  his  own  fulness 
to  them,  that  at  all  derogates  from  tlie  excellence  of  it,  or  the  creature's  obli- 
gation. 

God's  disposition  to  communicate  good,  or  to  cause  hb  own  infinite  fulness 
to  flow  forth,  is  not  the  less  properly  called  God's  goodness,  because  the  good 
that  he  communicates,  is  something  of  himself;  a  communication  of  his  own 
rloiy,  and  what  he  delights  in  as  he  delights  in  his  own  glor}'.  The  creature 
bad  no  less  benefit  by  it ;  neither  has  such  a  disposition  less  of  a  direct  tendency 
to  tlie  creature's  benefit ;  or  the  less  of  a  tendency  to  love  to  the  creature,  when 
the  creature  comes  to  exist  Nor  is  this  disposition  in  God  to  communicate  of 
and  diffuse  his  own  good,  the  less  excellent,  because  it  is  implied  in  his  love 
and  regard  to  himselE  For  his  love  to  himself  does  not  imply  it  any  other- 
wise, than  as  it  implies  a  love  to  whatever  is  worthy  and  excellent  The  ema- 
nation of  God's  glory,  is  in  itself  worthy  and  excellent,  and  so  God  delights  in 
it ;  and  his  delight  in  this  excellent  thing,  is  implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  oi 
his  own  fulness  ;  because  that  is  tlie  fountain,  and  so  the  sum  and  comprehen- 
sion of  every  thing  that  is  excellent.  And  tl«e  matter  standing  thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  thmgs  cannot  derogate  from  the  excellency  of  this  disposition 
in  God,  to  an  emanation  of  his  own  fulness,  or  connuunication  of  good  to  the 
creature. 

Nor  does  God's  inclination  to  communicate  good  in  this  manner,  i.  e.  from 
regard  to  himself,  or  delight  in  liis  own  qlory,  at  all  diminish  the  freeness  of 
his  beneficence  in  this  communication.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  particu- 
larly in  what  ways  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  freeness  of  beneficence.     And  I  conceive  there  are  only  these  two  ways: 

1.  When  any  does  gootl  to  another  from  confined  self-love,  that  is  opposite 
to  a  general  benevolence.  This  kind  of  self-love  is  properly  called  Sflfishuess. 
In  some  sense,  the  most  benevolent,  generous  pen>oii  in  the  world,  seeks  his 
own  happiness  in  doing  eood  to  others,  because  he  places  his  happiness  in  their 
good.  His  mind  is  so  enlarged  as  to  take  them,  as  it  were,  into  himself.  Thtis, 
when  they  are  happy,  he  feels  it,  he  partakes  with  them,  and  is  happy  in  their 
happiness.  This  is  so  far  from  U'ing  inconsistent  with  the  freeness  of  benefi- 
cence, that  on  the  contrary*,  free  benevolence  and  kindness  consists  in  it.  The 
most  free  beneficence  that  can  be  in  men,  is  doing  good,  not  from  a  confined 
selfishness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  general  benevolence,  or  love  to  beings  in 
general 

But  now,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  such 
confined  selfishness  in  him,  or  a  love  to  himself,  opposite  to  general  benevo- 
lence. It  is  impossible,  because  he  comprehends  all  entity,  and  all  excellence 
in  his  own  essence.  The  first  Being,  the  eternal  and  infinite  Being,  is  in  effect. 
Being  in  gilnebal  ;  and  comprehends  universal  existence,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore. God,  in  his  benevolence  to  his  creatures,  cannot  have  his  heart  enlarged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  in  beings  that  he  finds,  who  are  originally  out  of 
himself,  distinct  and  independent  This  cannot  be  in  an  infinite  being,  who 
exists  alone  from  eternity.  But  he,  from  his  goodness,  as  it  were  enlarges 
himself  in  a  more  excellent  and  divine  manner.  This  is  by  communicating  and 
diffusing  himself;  and  so  instead  of  finding,  making  objects  of  his  benevolence ; 
not  by  taking  into  himself  what  he  fmds  distinct  from  himself,  and  so  partak- 
ing of  their  good,  and  being  happv  in  tliem,  but  by  flowing  forth,  and  express- 
ing himself  in  them,  and  making  tnero  to  partake  of  him,  and  rejoicing  in  him- 
•eu  expressed  in  them«  nnd  communicated  to  them. 
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2.  Another  thing,  in  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  that  derogates  from 
the  freeness  of  the  goodness,  is  doing  good  to  others  from  dependence  on  them 
for  the  good  we  need  or  desii-e  ;  wliich  dependence  obliges.  So  that  in  our 
beneficence  we  are  not  self-raoved,  but  as  it  were  constrained  by  something 
witho'.it  ourselves.  But  it  has  been  particularly  shown  already,  that  God's 
making  himself  his  end,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  spoken  of,  argues  no  de- 
pendence, but  is  consistent  with  absolute  independence  and  self-sufncience. 

And  I  would  here  observe,  that  there  is  something  in  that  disposition  in  God 
to  communicate  gooflness,  which  shows  him  to  be  independent  and  self-moved 
in  il,  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiar,  and  above  what  is  in  the  beneficence  of  crea- 
tures. Creatures,  even  the  most  gracious  of  them,  are  not  so  independent  and 
self-moved  in  their  goodness,  but  that  in  all  the  exercises  of  it,  they  are  excited 
by  some  object  that  they  find  ;  something  appearing  good,  or  in  some  respect 
worthy  of  regard,  presents  itself,  and  moves  their  kindness.  But  Grod,  being 
all  and  alone,  is  absolutely  self-moved.  The  exercises  of  his  communicative  dis- 
position are  absolutely  from  within  himself,  not  finding  any  thing,  or  any  object 
to  excite  them  or  draw  them  forth ;  but  all  that  is  good  and  worthy  in  the 
object,  and  the  very  being  of  the  object,  proceeding  from  the  overflowing  of  his 
fuhurss. 

These  things  show  that  the  supposition  of  God's  making  himself  his  last 
end,  in  the  manner  spoken  of,  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  creature's  obligation 
to  gratitude,  for  communications  of  good  it  receives.  For  if  it  lessen  its  obliea- 
tion.  It  must  be  on  one  of  the  following  accounts.  Either,  that  the  creature  has  not 
so  ini"  Il  benefit  by  it,  or  that  the  disposition  it  flows  from  is  not  proper  goodness, 
not  liaviiiiT  so  direct  a  tendency  to  the  creature's  benefit,  or  that  the  disposition 
is  w){  so  virtuous  and  excellent  in  its  kind,  or  that  the  beneficence  is  not  so  free. 
But  it  hits  been  observed  that  none  of  these  things  take  place,  with  reirard  to 
that  disposition,  which  has  been  supposetl  to  have  excited  God  to  create  the 
world. 

i  r  onfess  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctness  and  obscurity  in  the  close  con- 
sideration of  such  subjects,  and  a  great  imperfection  in  the  expressions  we  use 
concerning  them,  arismg  unavoidably  from  the  infinite  sublimity  of  the  subject, 
and  the  incomprehensiblencss  of  those  things  that  are  divine.  Hence  revela- 
tion is  the  surest  guide  in  these  matters,  and  what  that  teaches  shall  in  the  next 
place  be  considered.  Nevertheless,  the  endeavors  used  to  discover  what  the 
voice  of  reason  is,  so  far  as  it  can  go,  may  serve  to  prepare  the  w^ay,  by  obvia- 
tin;»  cavils  insisted  on  by  many ;  and  to  satisfy  us  that  what  the  Word  of  God 
says  ot'  the  matter,  is  not  unreasonable,  and  thus  prepare  our  minds  for  a  more 
full  acquiescence  in  the  instructions  it  gives,  according  to  the  more  natural  and 

genuine  sense  of  words  and  expressions,  we  find  often  used  there  conceminc^ 
lis  subject 
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CHAPTER   II. 

WHEREIN    IT    IS  INQUIRED,  WHAT  IS    TO    BE    LEARNED   FROM    THE    HOLY  SCRIPTLTia 
CONCERNING  GOD's  LAST  END  IN  THE  CREATION  OF   THE  WORLD 


SECTION    I. 


The  Scriptures  represent  God  as  making  himself  his  own  last  end  in  the  creation  of 

die  world. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  Scriptures  speak,  on  all  occasions,  as  though  God 
mad<^  himself  his  end  in  all  his  works  ;  and  as  though  the  same  Being,  who  is 
the  first  cause  of  all  thin^,  were  the  supreme  and  hxst  end  of  all  thini^js.  Thus 
in  Isa.  xliv.  6,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  lleileemer  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God." 
Chap,  xlviii.  12,  "  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last."  Rev.  i.  8,  "  1  am  Alpha  and 
Ome^a,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  wiis,  and 
which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  Verse  11,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last"  Verse  17,  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  Chap.  xxi.  6, 
"  And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omt'ga,  the  beginning  and  the 
end."  Chap.  xxii.  13,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  eml, 
the  first  and  the  last" 

And  when  God  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  and  the 
end  as  well  as  the  beginning,  what  is  meant  (or  at  least  implied)  is,  thai  as  lie 
is  the  first  efficient  cause  and  fountain  from  whence  all  things  orii^inate  ;  so  he 
is  the  last  final  cause  for  which  they  are  made  ;  the  final  term  to  which  tiny  all 
tend  in  their  ultimate  issue.  This  seems  to  be  tlie  most  natural  import  oflhest 
expressions;  and  is  confirmed  by  other  parallel  passages;  as  Rom.  xi.  36, 
"  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  ail  things."  Col.  i.  16,  **  For 
by  him  were  all  thin^  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers  ;  all  things  were  createtf  by  him,  and  for  him."  Heb-  ii.  10,  **  For  it  be- 
came him,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things."  In  Prov.  xvi. 
4,  it  is  said  expressly,  **  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself.*' 

And  the  manner  is  obsen*able,  in  which  Got!  Is  said  to  be  the  last,  to  whom, 
and  for  whom  are  all  things.  It  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  a  meet  and  suitable 
thing,  a  branch  of  his  glory ;  a  meet  prerogative  of  the  great,  infinite  and  eter- 
nal Being ;  a  thing  becoming  the  dignity  of  him  who  is  infinitely  above  all  other 
beings ;  from  whom  all  things  are,  and  by  whom  they  consist,  and  in  compari- 
son wiUi  whom,  all  other  things  are  as  nothing. 


SECTION   II. 

Wherein  some  positions  are  advanced  concerninf^  a  juKt  metliod  of  arguing  in  this 
afiaif,  from  what  we  find  in  holy  Scriptures. 

^  We  have  seen  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world  as  being 

J         for  Qod,  as  its  end.     What  remains  therefore  to  be  inquired  into,  is,  Which  way 
p  do  the  Scriptures  represent  God  as  making  himself  his  end  1 
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It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  make  his  existence  or  bein^  the  end  of  the 
creation  ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  do  so  without  great  absurdity.  His  being 
and  existence  cannot  be  conceived  of  but  as  prior  to  any  of  God's  acts  or  de- 
signs ;  they  must  be  presupposed  as  the  ground  of  them.  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  in  this  way  that  God  makes  himself  the  end  of  his  creating  the  world.  He 
cannot  create  the  world  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  existence ;  or  may  have 
such  attributes  and  perfections,  and  such  an  essence.  Nor  do  the  Scriptures  give 
the  least  intimation  of  any  such  thin^.  Therefore,  what  divine  effect,  or  what 
it  is  in  relation  to  God,  that  is  the  thmg  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  to  be 
the  end  he  aimed  at  in  his  works  of  creation,  in  designmg  of  which,  he  makes 
himself  his  end. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  and  drawing  just 
inferences  from  what  we  find  said  m  the  word  of  God  relative  to  this  matter  ; 
so  to  open  the  way  to  a  true  and  definitive  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  1  would 
lay  down  the  following  positions. 

Position  1.  That  which  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  God's  ultimate  end  in 
his  works  of  providence  in  general,  we  may  justly  suppose  to  be  his  last  end  in 
the  work  of  creation. — ^This  appears  from  what  was  obser\ed  before  (under  the 
fifth  particular  of  the  introduction)  which  I  need  not  now  repeat. 

Position  2.  WTien  any  thing  ap{)ears  by  the  Scripture  to  be  the  >ast  end  of 
some  of  the  works  of  God,  which  thing  appears,  in  fact,  to  l>e  the  result,  not 
only  of  this  work,  but  of  God's  works  in  general ;  and  although  it  be  not 
mentioned  as  the  end  of  those  works,  but  only  of  some  of  them,  yet  being 
actually  the  result  of  other  works  as  well  as  that,  and  nothing  appears  peculiar, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  renders  it  a  fit,  and  beautiful  and  valuable  result 
of  those  particular  works,  more  than  of  the  rest ;  but  it  appears  with  e<]ual  rea- 
son desirable  and  valuable  in  the  case  of  all  works,  of  which  it  is  spoken  in 
the  word  of  God  as  (and  seen  in  fact  to  Ik')  the  effect;  we  may  justly  infer, 
that  thing  to  be  the  last  end  of  those  otljer  works  also.  For  we  must  suppose 
it  to  be  on  account  of  the  valuableness  of  the  effect,  that  it  is  made  the  end  of 
those  works  which  it  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  end ;  and  this  effect,  by  the 
supposition,  being  equally,  and  in  like  manner  the  result  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  same  value,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup)K)se,  that  it  is  the  end  of  t)ie  work, 
of  which  it  is  naturally  the  consequence,  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  another. 

Position  3.  The  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world,  being  also  (as 
was  before  obser>'ed)  the  last  end  of  all  Gotl's  works  of  providence,  and  that 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  being  above  all  other  things  important,  we  may  well 
presume  that  this  end  will  be  chiefly  insisted  on  in  the  word  of  God,  in  the  ac- 
count it  gives  of  God's  designs  and  ends  in  his  works  of  providence — and  there- 
fore, if  there  be  any  particular  thin^,  that  we  find  more  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  God's  ultimate  aim  in  his  works  of  pro\ndence,  than  any  thing  else, 
this  IS  a  presumption  that  this  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  God's  works  in 
general,  and  so  the  end  of  the  work  of  creation. 

Position  4.  That  which  appears  from  the  word  of  God  to  be  his  last  end 
^-ith  respect  to  the  moral  world,  or  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  and  disposal 
of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  s}'stem,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  that  is  God^s  last  end  in  the  w*ork  of  creation  in  general.  Because  it  is 
ondent,  from  the  constitution  of  the  world  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  moral  part  is  the  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  creation.  The  mani- 
mate  unintelligent  part  is  made  for  the  rational  as  much  as  a  house  b  prepared 
for  the  inhabitant  And  it  is  evident  also  firom  reason  and  the  word  of  God, 
that  it  is  with  regard  to  what  is  moral  in  them,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  moral 
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good  in  them,  that  moral  agents  are  made  and  the  world  made  for  them.  But 
It  is  further  evident  that  whatsoever  is  the  last  end  of  that  part  of  creation  that 
is  the  end  of  all  the  rest,  and  for  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  made, 
must  be  the  last  end  of  the  whole.  If  all  the  other  parts  of  a  watch  are  made 
for  the  hand  of  the  watch,  to  move  that  aright,  and  for  a  due  and  jumper 
regulation  of  that,  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  last  end  of  the  hand,  is  the  last 
end  of  the  whole  machine. 

PosiTiOxN  5.  That,  which  appears  from  the  Scripture  to  be  God'?  last  end  in 
the  chief  work  or  works  of  his  providence,  we  may  well  determine  is  ood's  last 
end  in  creating  the  world.  For  as  was  observed,  we  may  justly  inter  the  end 
of  a  thing  from  the  use  of  it.  We  may  justly  infer  the  end  of  a  clock,  a  chariot, 
a  ship,  or  wat*T  engine  from  the  main  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  God's  pro- 
vidence is  his  use  of  the  world  he  has  made.  And  if  there  bo  any  work  or 
works  of  providence  that  are  evidently  God's  main  work  or  works,  herein 
appears  and  consists  the  main  use  that  God  makes  of  the  creation. — From  these 
two  last  positions  we  may  infer  the  next,  viz. 

Position  6.  Whatever  appears  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  God's  last  en<l  in  his 
main  work  or  w^orks  of  providence  towards  the  moral  world,  that  we  justly  infer 
to  be  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Because,  as  was  just  now  ob- 
ser%ed,  the  moral  world  is  the  chief  part  of  the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  ri»st ; 
and  (Jod's  last  end  in  creating  that  part  of  the  world,  must  be  his  lavt  end  in 
the  creation  of  the  whole.  And  it  appears  by  the  Last  pasition,  that  ihv  vm\  of 
God's  main  work  or  works  of  providence  towards  them,  or  the  main  us*-  In-  puts 
them  to,  ahowb  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  them;  and  consiipiently  the 
main  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  whole  world. 

Position  7.  That  which  divine  revelation  shows  to  be  God's  last  « iid  with 
respect  to  that  pr.rt  of  the  moral  world  which  are  good,  or  which  an-  ;nr<Mdins; 
to  ins  mind,  or  such  as  he  would  have  them  be;  I  say  that  which  is  (ir.<r.s  hist 
end  with  respect  to  these  (i.  e.  his  last  end  in  their  being,  and  in  th* ir  Uing 
pood),  this  we  must  sup])Ose  to  be  the  last  end  of  God's  creatinir  the  world. 
S'or  it  has  Ix^n  already  shown  that  God's  last  end  in  the  moral  part  <»l Creation 
must  be  the  end  of  the  whole.  But  his  end  in  that  part  of  the  moral  world  that 
are  good,  must  l)e  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  moral  worM  in  ixen- 
eral.  For  therein  consists  the  goodness  of  a  thing,  viz.,  in  its  fitness  to  answer 
its  end :  or,  at  least  this  must  be  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  that 
thing.  For  goodness  in  his  eyes  is  its  agreeableness  to  his  mind.  Hut  an 
agreeableness  to  his  mind  in  what  he  makes  for  some  end  or  use,  must  l-.e  an 
agreeableness  or  fitness  to  that  end.  For  his  end  in  this  case  is  his  mind.  That 
which  he  chiefly  aims  at  in  that  thing,  is  chiefly  his  mind  wivh  ri*s)>ec't  to  that 
thing.  And  therefore  they  are  goo<l  moral  agents,  who  are  fitteii  for  the  end 
for  which  God  has  made  moral  agents :  as  the}'  are  good  machines,  instruments 
and  utensils  that  are  fittetl  to  the  end  they  are  designed  for.  And  conse<]iiently 
tliat  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  in  being  good  they  are  fitted,  that  is  the 
chief  end  of  utensils.  So  that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  grvnl  created 
moral  agents  in  being  goo<l  are  fitted,  this  is  the  chief  end  of  moral  airenis,  or 
the  moral  part  of  the  creation ;  and  consequently  of  the  creation  in  peneral. 

Position  8.  That,  which  the  word  of  God  requires  the  intelligent  and  moral 
part  of  the  world  to  seek  as  their  main  end,  or  to  have  respect  to  io  that  they 
do,  and  regulate  all  their  conduct  by,  as  their  ultiinate  and  highest  end,  thut  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  is  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made  tbeni ;  and  con- 
aNjiiently,  by  position  fourth,  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  whole 
wotU.    a  main  difference  between  the  intelligent  and  moral  parts,  and  the  rest 
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of  the  world,  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  are  capable  of  imowmg  their  Creator, 
and  the  end  for  which  he  made  them,  and  capable  of  actively  complying  with 
his  design  in  their  creation  and  promoting  it ;  while  other  creatures  cannot  pro- 
•note  the  design  of  their  creation,  only  passively  and  eventually.  And  seeing 
they  are  capable  of  knowins:  the  end  for  which  their  author  has  made  them, 
it  is  doubtless  their  duty  to  fall  in  with  it  Their  wills  ought  to  comply  with  tht 
will  of  the  Creator  in  this  respect,  in  mainly  seeking  the  same  as  their  last  end 
which  (jrod  mainly  seeks  as  their  last  end.  This  must  be  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason  with  respect  to  them.  And  we  must  suppose  that  God's  revealed  law, 
and  the  law  of  nature  agree ;  and  that  his  will,  as  a  lawgiver,  must  agree  with 
his  will  as  a  Creator.  Therefore  we  justly  infer,  that  the  same  thing  which 
God's  revealed  law  requires  intellinrent  creatures  to  seek  as  their  last  and 
greatest  end,  that  God  their  Creator  has  made  their  last  end,  and  so  the  end  of 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

Position  9.  We  may  well  suppose  that  what  seems  in  holy  Scripture  from 
time  to  time  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  main  end  of  the  goodness  of  the  good  part 
of  the  moral  world,  so  that  the  respect  and  relation  their  virtue  or  goodness  has 
to  that  end,  is  what  chiefly  makes  it  valuable  and  desirable ;  I  say,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  to  be  the  thing  which  is  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
moral  world  ;  and  so  by  position  fourth,  of  the  whole  world.  For  the  end  of 
the  goodness  of  a  thing,  is  the  end  of  the  thing.  Herein,  it  was  observed  before, 
must  consist  the  goodness  or  valuableni»ss  of  any  thin<r  in  the  eyes  of  him  that 
made  it  for  his  use,  viz.,  its  being  good  for  that  ase,  or  good  with  respect  to  the 
end  for  which  he  made  it 

Position  10.  That  which  persons  who  are  dc'scribed  in  Scripture  as  approved 
saints,  and  set  forth  as  exampli*s  ol'  piety,  sought  as  thtir  hist  and  highest  end 
in  the  things  which  they  did,  and  which  are  inentionrd  as  parts  of  their  holy  con- 
versation, or  instances  of  their  ijood  and  approved  bdiavior ;  tliat  we  must  sup- 
pose, was  what  they  ought  to  seek  as  their  last  end  ;  and  conse(|uently  by  the 
preceding  position  was  the  same  with  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

Position  1 1.  That  which  appears  by  the  word  of  God  to  be  that  end  or 
event,  in  the  desire  of  which,  the  souls  of  the  good  parts  of  the  moral  world,  es- 
pecially of  the  best,  and  in  their  best  frames,  do  most  naturally  and  directly 
exercb^e  their  goodness  in,  and  in  expressing  of  their  di'sire  of  this  event  or  end. 
they  do  most  properly  and  directly  express  their  respect  to  God  ;  we  may,  I 
say,  well  suppose,  that  event  or  end  to  be  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  goo<lness,  and  God's  chief  eml  in  makinir  the  moral  world, 
and  so  the  whole  world.  For  doubtless  the  most  direct  and  natural  desire  and 
tendency  of  a  spirit  of  true  goodness  in  the  good  and  best  part  of  the  moral 
world  is  to  the  chief  end  of  goodness,  and  so  the  chief  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
moral  world.  And  in  what  else  can  the  spirit  of  tnic  respect  and  friend^^hip  to 
God  be  expressed  by  way  of  desire,  than  desires  of  the  same  end,  which  God 
himself  chiefly  and  ultimately  desires  and  seeks  in  making  them  and  all  other 
things  1 

Position  12.  Since  the  holy  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  moral  world,  and  especially  of  all  the  good  part  of  it ;  the  chief  of 
God's  sen'ants,  appointed  to  be  the  head  of  his  saints  and  angels,  and  set  forth  as 
the  chief  and  most  perfect  pattern  and  example  of  goodness ;  we  may  well  sup- 
pose by  the  foregoing  positions,  that  what  he  sought  as  hb  last  end,  was  Gocrt 
last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Vou  U  29 
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SECTION    III. 

Particular  texts  of  Scripture,  that  show  that  God's  glory  is  an  ultimate  End  of  the 

Creation. 

What  God  says  in  Isa.  xlviii.  1 1 ,  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  the  wajr 
m  which  God  makes  himself  his  end  in  his  work  or  works  which  he  does  for  his 
own  sake,  is  in  making  his  ^lory  his  end.  "  For  my  own  sake,  even  for  my 
own  sake  will  I  do  it     For  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  and  I  will  not 

Fve  my  glory  to  another."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I  will  obtain  ray  end, 
will  not  forego  ray  glory  :  another  shall  not  take  this  prize  frora  rae.  It  is 
pretty  evident  here,  that  God's  name  and  his  glory,  which  seems  to  intend  the 
same  thing  (as  shall  be  observed  more  particularly  afterwards),  are  spoken  of 
as  his  last  end  in  the  great  work  mentioned,  not  as  an  inferior,  subordinate  end, 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  others.  The  words  are  emphatical.  The  emphasis 
and  repetition  constrain  us  to  understand  that  what  God  does,  is  ultimately  for 
his  own  sake :  "  For  my  own  sakcj  even  for  my  own  sake  will  I  do  it" 

So  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  way  in  which  all  things  are  to  God,  is  in  being  for  his  glor}'.  "  For 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glorj'  forever 
and  ever.  Amen."  In  the  preceding  context,  the  apostle  observes  the  mar- 
vellous disposals  of  divine  wisdom,  for  causing  all  things  to  be  to  him  in  their 
final  issue  and  result,  as  they  are  from  him  at  first,  and  governed  by  him.  His 
discourse  shows  how  God  contrived  and  brought  this  to  pass  in  his  disposition 
of  things,  viz.,  by  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world ;  leaving  the 
Jews,  and  calling  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  what  he  would  hereafter  do  in  bringing 
in  the  Jews  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  ;  with  the  circumstances  of  these 
wonderful  works,  so  as  greatly  to  show  his  justice  and  his  goodness,  magnify  his 
grace,  and  manifest  the  sovereignty  and  freeness  of  it,  and  the  absolute  depend- 
ence of  all  on  him — and  then  in  the  four  last  verses,  breaks  out  into  a  most 
pathetic,  rapturous  exclamation,  expressing  bis  mreat  admiration  of  the  depth 
of  divine  wisdom  in  the  steps  he  takes  for  the  attaming  his  end,  and  causing  all 
iaings  to  be  to  him  ;  and  finally,  he  expresses  a  joyful  consent  to  God's  excel- 
lent design  in  all  to  glorify  himself,  in  saying,  "  to  him  be  glory  forever ;"  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  all  thmgs  are  so  wonderfully  ordered  for  his  glor}',  so  let 
him  have  the  glor}'  of  all,  forevermore. 

2.  The  glory  of  God  b  spoken  of  in  holy  Scripture  as  the  last  end  for  which 
that  part  of  the  moral  world  that  are  good  were  made.  Thus  in  Isaiah  xliii.  6, 
7,  *^  1  will  say  to  the  North,  give  up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back. — Bring 
my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  ever}'  one 
that  is  called  by  ray  name ;  for  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed 
him,  yea,  I  have  made  him."  baiah  Ix.  21,  ^'Thy  people  also  shall  be  all 
righteous.  They  shall  inherit  the  land  forever ;  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the 
work  of  ray  hand,  that  I  may  be  dorified.**  Chap.  Ixl  3,  "  That  they  may  be 
called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glor ifitti" 

In  these  places  we  see  that  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's 
saints,  the  end  for  which  he  makes  them,  L  e.  either  gives  them  being,  or  gives 
them  a  being  as  saints,  or  both.  It  is  said  that  God  has  made  and  formed  them 
to  be  his  sons  and  daughters,  for  his  own  glory  ;  that  they  are  trees  of  his 
planting,  the  work  of  his  haiu^,  as  trees  of  righteousness,  that  he  might  bt 
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glorified.  And  if  we  consider  the  words,  especially  as  taken  with  the  context 
in  each  of  the  places,  it  will  appear  quite  unnatural  to  suppose  that  God's  glory 
is  here  spoken  of  only  as  an  end  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  happiness  of 
God's  people ;  or  as  a  prediction  that  God  would  create,  form  and  plant  them 
that  he  might  be  glorified,  that  so  God's  people  might  be  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  take  the  places  with  the  context,  they  will  appear  rather  as  promises 
of  making  God's  people  happy,  that  God  therein  might  he  glorified.  So  is 
that  in  cliapter  xliiu,  as  we  shall  see  plainly  if  we  take  the  whole  that  is  said 
from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  It  is  wholly  a  promise  of  a  future,  great, 
and  wonderful  work  of  God's  power  and  grace,  delivering  his  people  from  all 
misery,  and  making  them  exceeding  happy  ;  and  then  the  end  of  all,  or  the 
sum  of  God's  design  in  all,  is  declared  to  be  God's  own  glory.  "  I  have  re- 
deemed thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  th)  name,  thou  art  mine.  I  will  be  with  thee. 
When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt,  nor  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee — thou  art  precious  and  honorable  in  my  sight  I  will  gtve  men  for 
thee,  and  people  for  thy  life.  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.  I  will  bring  my  sons 
from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  eveiy  one  that  is  call- 
ed by  my  name,yar  /  have  created  him  for  my  glory,^* 

So  it  plainly  is,  chapter  Ix.  21.  The  whole  chapter  is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  promises  of  future,  exceeding  happiness  to  God's  church.  But  for  bsenty^s 
sake,  lot  us  take  only  tlie  two  prececiing  verses.  '*  The  sun  shall  be  no  more 
tliy  li^ht  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ; 
but  the  Lonl  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  gloiy. 
Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for 
the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light ;  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall 
be  ended.  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous ;  they  shall  inherit  the  land 
forever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,"  and  then  the  end 
of  all  is  added,  "  Ma/ 7  m/g/i^  be  gloriJiedJ*^     All  the  preceding  promises  are 

Clainly  mentioned  as  so  many  parts  or  constituents  of  the  great  and  exceeding 
appiness  of  God's  people  ;  and  God's  glory  is  mentioned  rather  as  God's  end, 
or  the  sum  of  his  design  in  this  happiness,  than  this  happiness  as  the  end  of  this 
glory.  Just  in  like  manner  is  the  promise  in  the  tturd  verse  of  the  next  chap- 
ter. "  To  ap|K)int  to  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  to  them  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  mifrht  be  glorificd,^^  The  work  of  God  promised  to  be  effected,  is  plainly 
an  accomplishment  of  the  joy,  gladness  and  happiness  of  God's  people,  mstead 
of  their  mourning  and  sorrow ;  and  the  end  in  which  the  work  issues,  or  that  in 
which  God*s  design  in  this  work  is  obtained  and  summed  up,  is  his  glory.  This 
proves  by  the  seventh  position,  that  God's  glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Jer.  xiii.  11 :  '^  For  as  a  girdle  cleaveth 
to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord  ;  that  they  might  be  unto 
roe  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory ^  but  they 
would  not  hear."  That  is,  God  sought  to  make  them  to  be  his  own  holy  peo- 
|ile ;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  his  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works ; 
that  so  they  might  be  a  glory  to  him,  as  girdles  were  used  in  those  days  for 
ornament  and  beauty,  and  as  badges  of  dignity  and  honor.*  Which  is  agreea* 
bleto  the  places  observed  before,  that  speak  of  the  church  as  the  glory  of  Uhrist 
Now  when  God  speaks  o(  himself,  as  seeking  a  peculiar  and  holy  people 
for  himself,  to  be  for  his  glory  and  l*onor,  as  a  man  that  seeks  an  ornament  and 

*  S««  verae  9«  and  alao  Uaiah  tti.  34.  uii.  21,  «irl  juiil  lU.    2  Sub.  iriii  11.    Eiod.  juniL  9» 
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badge  of  he  nor  tor  his  glory,  it  is  not  natural  to  understand  it  merely  of  a  subor* 
dinate  end,  as  though  God  had  no  respect  to  himself  in  it,  but  only  tlie  good  of 
others.  If  so,  the  comparison  would  not  be  natural ;  for  men  are  commonly 
wont  to  seek  their  own  glory  and  honor  in  adorning  themselves,  and  dij^nifying 
themselves  with  badges  of  honor,  out  of  respect  to  themselves. 

The  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  tauojht,  Eph.  i.  5,  6.  "  Having  predestinated 
us  to  the  adoption  of  children,  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  himself,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 

The  same  may  be  argued  from  Isaiah  xliv.  23,  "  For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed 
Jacob,  he  hath  glorified  himself  in  Israel."  And  chapter  xlix.  3,  "  Thou  art 
my  servant  Jacob,  in  whom  I  will  be  olorifiecL"  John  xvii.  10,  **  And  all  mine 
are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine,  and  I  am  glorified  in  them."  2  Thess.  i.  10, 
"  \Vlien  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints."  Verses  11,  12,  "  Where- 
fore also  we  pray  always  for  you,  that  our  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  his 
calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith 
with  power  ;  that  the  name  of  our  Loid  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye 
in  him,  accoriling  to  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  The  Scripture  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  God's  glor)*,  as  though  it  were 
his  ultimate  end  of  the  goodness  of  (he  moral  part  of  the  creation;  and  that  end, 
in  a  respect  and  relation  to  which  chiefly  it  is,  that  the  value  or  worth  of  their 
virtue  consists.  As  in  Phil.  i.  10,  11,  "  Tliat  ye  may  approve  things  that  are 
excellent,  that  ye  may  be  sincere,  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ : 
being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God."  Here  the  ajwstle  shows  how  the  fruits  of  ric:hti'Ous- 
ness  in  them  are  valuable  and  how  thrv  answer  tlicir  end,  viz.,  in  btinir  "  l)y 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glor}-  of  God."  John  xv.  S,  "  Herein  is  my 
Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  Signifyinijj  that  by  this  means  it  is, 
that  the  great  end  of  religion  is  to  be  answere<I.  And  in  1  Peter  iv.  11,  the 
apostle  directs  the  Christians  to  regulate  all  their  religious  performances,  with 
reference  to  that  one  end.  "  If  any  man  .speak,  let  him  s|K»ak  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  givelh,  tliat  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified ;  to  wliom  be  praise  and  dominion  forever  and 
ever.  Amen."  And  from  time  to  time,  embracing  and  practLsinff  tme  relitrion, 
and  rej>enting  of  sin,  and  turning  to  holiness,  is  expressed  by  glorifjinir  Cio«l, 
as  though  that  were  the  sum  and  end  of  the  whole  matter.  Rev.  xi.  13,  "  And 
in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men  se\en  thousand ;  and  the  remnant  were 
affrighteil,  and  gave  glory  to  the  Go<l  of  heaven."  So,  Ilev.  xJv.  6, 7,  "  And 
I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  lieaven,  ha\'ing  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth ; — saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  fear  God, 
and  give  glory  to  him."  As  though  this  were  the  sum  and  end  of  that  virtue 
and  religion,  which  was  the  grand  design  of  preaching  tlic  gospel  everjwhere 
throuijh  the  NVDrld.  Rev.  xvi.  9,  "  And  repented  not,  to  give  him  glorj-." 
\Vhidi  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  cCd  not  forsake  their  sins  and  turn  to  true  "re- 
ligion, that  God  might  receive  tha^  vhich  Is  the  great  end  he  Si»eks,  in  the 
religion  he  requires  of  men.  Sec  to  the  same  purpose.  Psalm  xxii.  21 — 23, 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  xxiv.  15,  xxv.  3,  Jer.  xiii.  15,  16,  Dan.  v.  23,  Rom.  xv.  5,  6. 

And  as  the  exercise  of  true  religion  and  virtue  in  Cliristians  is  summarily 
expressed  by  their  glorifying  God ;  so  when  the  good  influence  of  this  on  olliers, 
as  bringing  them  by  the  example  to  turn  to  the  ways  and  practice  of  true  good- 
ness, b  spoken  of,  it  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner.  Matth.  v.  16,  *'  Let 
youi  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  seeing  your  good  works,  may  glo* 
rify  your  Fathe*  which  b  m  heaven  **     1.  Pet  iL  12,  **  Having  your  conver- 
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Bation  how^st  arr«ong:  tfie  Gentiles,  that  whereas  they  speak  evil  against  you  as 
evil  doers,  tb^v  may  by  your  good  works  which  they  behold,  glorily  God  in  the 
Jay  of  visitation." 

That  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  goodness,  or  rigliteousness,  is  answered  la 
God's  gWy  being  attained,  is  supjxjsed  in  the  objection  which  the  apostle 
makes*  or  supposes  some  will  make,  in  Rom,  iiL  7  :  "  For  if  the  truth  of  God 
hath  more  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory,  why  am  I  judged  as  a  sin- 
ner ?"  i.  e.,  seeing  the  great  end  of  righteousness  is  answered  by  my  sin,  in 
God's  being  gloi  ifial,  why  is  my  sin  condemned  and  punished ;  and  why  is 
not  my  vice  equivalent  to  virtue  ? 

And  the  glory  of  God  is  sjx>ken  of  as  that  wherein  consists  the  value  and 
end  of  particular  graces ;  as  of  faith,  Rom.  iv.  20 ;  "  He  staggered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  lliivugh  unbelief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  gloiy  to 
God."  Phil.  iL  11,  '*That  every  tongue  should  confess  tliat  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  to  the  glt>ry  of  God  the  Fatlier.''  Of  repentance,  Josh.  vi.  19,  "  Give, 
I  pray  thee,  gli»ry  to  the  Lc»rd  Goil  of  Israel,  ami  make  confession  unto  him." 
Of  Charity ;  2  Cor.  viiL  19,  *'  With  this  grace,  which  is  administered  by  us,  to 
the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,  and  declaration  of  your  ready  mind."  Thanks- 
giving and  prai>e ;  Luke  vii.  18,  "  There  are  not  fouml  that  returned  to  give 
glory  to  God,  save  this  stranger."  Psalm  1.  23,  "  Whoso  offereth  praise  glo- 
rifieth  me,  anci  to  him  tluit  onlereth  his  conveisation  aright,  will  1  show  the 
salvation  of  (icxL"  Concerning  whiih  last  j)lace  it  may  be  observed,  God  here 
seems  to  say  tliis  to  such  ;ls  aljc)un<kti  in  their  sacrifices  and  out  ward  ceremonies 
of  nli^ion,  as  taking  it  f(»r  irriinttii,  and  as  what  they  knew  already,  and  sujv 
posed  in  thtir  r*  iiirious  piitiiniiancis,  that  the  end  of  all  religion  was  to  glorify 
G(kI.  Thi'V  su|ip«i>ti1  tln'V  (Jul  ibis  in  the  Iw^st  manner,  in  oflering  a  multitude 
of  sacrifices  (sti-  \hv  priredini:  part  of  the  Psalm).  But  here  God  corrects  this 
mistake,  and  infomis  that  thuN  grand  end  of  religion  is  not  attained  this  way,  but 
m  oifering  the  more  spiritual  saci  ifii-es  of  praise  and  a  holy  convers;ilion. 

In  fine,  the  words  of  the  ajKislle  in  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice :  "  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  lx)ught  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  Unly,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his."  Hero  not  onlv  is  glorify 
ing  God  spoken  of,  as  what  smnmaiily  com]>r<*hen<Is  t!ie  end  of  that  religion 
and  service  of  iitKl,  which  b  the  end  of  Christ's  reileeming  us;  but  here  I 
would  further  renrark  this,  tliat  the  aix>slle  in  tliis  place  urges,  that  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  our  own,  but  liouirht  for  Got!,  that  we  might  be  his;  therefore 
we  ouirht  not  to  ai-l  as  if  we  w  ere  c»ur  own,  but  as  God's  ;  and  should  not  use 
the  members  <»f  our  bodies,  or  faculties  of  our  souls  for  ourselves,  as  making 
ourselves  our  end,  but  for  God,  as  making  \mu  our  end.  And  he  expresses 
the  way  in  which  we  are  to  make  GckI  our  eiul,  viz.,  in  making  his  glorj'  our 
end:  **  Therefore  glorify  Gfx!  in  your  Ixnly  and  in  your  spirit,  which  arc  his." 
Here  it  cannot  l>e  jireteinfeil,  that  though  Christians  are  indeed  required  to 
make  Goal's  irl<»r)  tin  ir  end  ;  vet  it  Is  but  as  a  subordinate  end,  as  suliservient 
to  their  own  happiness,  as  a  fiigher  end  ;  for  then  in  acting  chiefly  and  ulti- 
mately for  tlieir  own  M*lves,  !he%"  would  use  themselves  more  as  their  ai\'n,1han 
as  God's;  wliirh  is  dirin-lly  conirarj'  to  the  di*sign  of  the  aj>ostle's  exhortation, 
and  tlie  armunent  he  is  ui^n ;  which  is,  that  we  should  pive  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  away  from  ourM*lves  to  God,  and  use  ourselves  as  his,  and  not  our  own, 
acting  for  his  sake,  and  not  our  own  sakes.  Thus  it  is  evident  by  Position  9, 
that  ttie  glory  of  God  is  the  last  end  for  which  he  created  tlie  world. 

4.  Tliere  are  sonic  thinprs  in  the  word  of  Go<l,  that  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  requires  of  men,  that  tltey  should  desire  and  seek  God's  glory ^^ as  their  high 
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est  and  last  end  in  \vhat  they  do.  As  particularly  the  passage  last  mentioned 
This  appeal's  from  what  has  been  just  now  obsened  upon  it  The  same  may 
be  argued  tVoiu  1  Cor.  x.  30  :  "  Whether  tlierelbre  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  And  1  Pet  iv.  1 1,  "  That  God  in  all 
things  may  be  glorified ;"  which  was  mentioned  before.  And  it  may  be  argued 
that  Christ  requires  his  followers  should  desire  and  seek  God's  gloiy  in  the  Srsl 
place,  and  above  all  things  else,  from  that  prayer  which  he  gave  his  disciples,  as 
the  pattern  and  rule  for  the  direction  of  his  followers  in  their  prayers.  The  fii*st 
petition  of  which  is, "  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Which  in  Scripture  language 
is  the  same  with  *'  glorified  be  thy  name  ;"  as  is  manifest  from  Lev.  x.  3,  Ezek. 
xxviii.  22,  and  many  other  places.  Now  our  last  and  highest  end  is  doubtless 
what  should  be  fii"st  in  our  desires,  and  consequently  first  in  our  prayers ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  argue,  that  since  Christ  directs  that  God's  glory  should  be  first  in 
our  prayers,  therefore  this  is  our  last  end.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Lord's  prayer, "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  glory." 
Which,  as  it  stands  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  implies  that  we 
desire  and  ask  all  these  things,  which  are  mentioned  in  each  petition,  with  a  sub- 
ordination, and  in  subservience  to  the  dominion  and  glory  of  God ;  in  which  all 
our  desires  ultimately  terminate,  as  their  last  end.  God's  glor)'  and  dominion 
are  the  two  first  things  mentioned  in  the  prayer,  and  are  the  subject  of  the  first 
half  of  ihe  prayer ;  and  they  are  the  two  last  things  mentioned  in  the  same 

frayer,  in  its  conclusion :  and  Goal's  glory  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  the  prayer, 
'roin  these  things  we  may  argue,  according  to  Position  8,  that  God's  glory 
is  the  la^^t  end  of  the  creation. 

5.  The  glory  of  God  appears,  by  the  account  given  in  the  word  of  God,  to 
be  that  end  or  event,  in  the  earnest  desires  of  which,  and  in  their  delight  irj 
which,  the  best  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  when  in  their  best  frames,  <lo  mosJ 
naturally  ex|)ress  the  direct  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  true  goodness,  and  give 
vent  to  the  virtuous  and  pious  affections  of  their  heart,  and  do  most  properlj 
and  directly  testify  their  supreme^respect  to  their  Creator.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  holy  ajx>stles,  from  time  to  time,  gave  vent  to  the  ardent  exercises  of 
their  piety,  and  expressed  and  breathed  forth  their  regard  to  the  Supreme  Beinr.'. 
Rom.  xi.  3(3,  "  To  whom  be  glorj'  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Chap.  xvi.  f//, 
'*  To  God  only  wise,  be  ^lory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever.  Amen."  GaJ.  i. 
4,  5,  **  Who  gave  hiiaself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  pr .-s- 
ent  evil  world,  acording  to  the  will  of  Go<i  and  our  Father,  to  whom  be  gnry 
foiever  and  ever.  Amen."  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  "  And  the  Ix»rd  shall  deliver  me 
from  ever)'  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  to  his  heavenly  kingdom  ;  to  whom 
be  glor)'  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Eph.  iii.  21,  "  Unto  hirn  be  glorj*  in  the 
church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end."  Heb.  xiii.  21, 
**  Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glor)'  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Phil.  iv. 
20,  "  Now  unto  God  and  our  Father,  be  glor)*  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  2 
Pet.  iii.  18,  "  To  him  be  glory  both  now.  and  forever.  Amen."  Jude  25, 
**  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power 
both  now  and  ever.  Amen."  Rev.  i.  5,  6,  "  Unto  him  that  k!vetl  us  &!c. — to 
him  be  glor)'  and  dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen.^  It  was  in  this  way  that 
holy  David,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  vented  the  ardent  tendencies  and  desires 
of  his  pious  heart.  1  Chron.  xvi.  28,  29,  "  Give  unto  the  Lokd,  ye  kindreds  of 
th«  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength ;  give  unto  the  Lord  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name."  We  hare  much  the  same  expressions  again,  Psal. 
xxix.  1,  2,  and  Ixix.  7, 8.  See  also,  Psal.  Ivii.  5,lxxii.  18,  19,  cxv.  1.  S<i  the 
whole  chiirch  o^  God,  through  all  parts  of  the  earth.    Isa.  xliL  10 — 12.    In 
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like  manner  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  express  the  piety  of  their  hearts. 
Rev.  iv.  9,  11,  and  v.  11—14,  and  vii.  12.  This  is  the  event  that  the  hearts 
of  the  seraphim  especially  exult  in,  as  appears  by  Isa.  vi.  2,  3,  «<  Above  it  stood 
♦he  seraphim.  And  one  cried  unto  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  c:loiy."  So  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Luke  ii.  14,  "  Glor}'  to  God  in  the  highest,"  kc. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  holy  persons  in  earth  and  heaven,  in  thus  express- 
ing their  desires  of  the  glory  of  God,  have  respect  to  it,  not  merely  as  a  subordi- 
nate end,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  somcthinir  v^e;  but  as  that  which  they  look 
upon  in  itself  valuable,  and  in  the  hiirhi'St  drjiree  so.  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  that  in  these  ardent  exclanmtions,  tlit  v  are  only  giving  vent  to  their  vehement 
benevolence  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  fxjiri'ssing  their  earnest  desires  that 
God  might  be  glorified,  that  so  his  subjitts  may  be  made  happy  by  the  means. 
It  is  evident  it  is  not  so  much  love,  eitlar  to  themselves,  or  fellow  creatures, 
which  they  express,  as  their  exalted  and  Mn^rcine  regard  to  the  most  high  and 
infinitely  glorious  Being.  When  the  chunh  says,  '*  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  0 
Jehovah,  but  to  thy  name  give  glor)*,"  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  she  only 
desires  that  God  may  have  glor)',  as  a  necessaiy  or  convenient  means  of  their 
own  advancement  and  felicity.  From  thesi»  things  it  appears,  by  the  eleventh 
position,  that  God's  glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

6.  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  supjK»s<*,  that  Christ  sought  God's  glor}',  as  his 
highest  and  last  end.  John  vii.  IS,  **  l\v  that  siwHketh  of  himself,  seeketh  his 
own  glorj'  ;  but  he  that  seeketh  his  ch  n  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and 
no  unrighteousness  is  in  him."  When  Christ  says,  he  did  not  seek  his  o%>-n 
glory,  we  cannot  reasonably  understand  him,  that  he  had  no  regard  to  his  own 
glory,  even  the  glory  of  the  human  natun- ;  for  the  iilor}'  of  that  nature  was  part 
of  the  reward  promised  him,  and  of  the  j«»y  mI  Ulnre  him.  Kut  we  must  un- 
derstand him,  that  this  was  not  his  uhiniMtr  aim  ;  it  was  not  the  end  that  chiefly 
governed  his  conduct  ;  and  therefore  whtn,  in  opposition  to  this,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence,  he  says,  *'  But  he  that  s*eketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the 
same  is  true,"  &,c.,  it  is  natural  from  the  antithesis  to  understand  him,  that  this 
was  his  ultimate  aim,  his  supreme  govirning  eml.  John  xii.  27,  28,  "  Now 
is  my  soul  troubletl,  and  what  siiall  1  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  liour  : 
but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name."  Christ 
Was  now  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  exi>erte<l  in  a  few  days  tlu're  to  l>e  crucified , 
and  the  prospect  of  his  last  sufTerings,  in  this  ni*ar  appioaeh,  was  verj-  terrible 
to  him.  Under  this  distress  of  mind,  in  so  tt  rrihle  a  vit  w,  he  supports  himself 
with  a  prospect  of  what  would  be  the  cons^tjuenre  of  his  sullerings,  viz.,  God's 

flor}'.  Now,  it  is  the  end  that  supports  the  agent  in  any  difficult  work  that 
e  undertakes,  and  above  all  others,  his  ultimate  and  supreme  end.  For  this  is 
above  all  others  valuable  in  his  eyes ;  and  so,  stifTicient  to  counter\'ail  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  means.  That  is,  the  end,  whieh  is  in  itsc»lf  agreeable  and  sweet  to 
him,  which  ultimately  terminates  his  di'sircs,  is  tiie  centre  of  rest  and  support  ; 
and  so  must  be  the  fountain  and  sum  of  all  the  delight  and  comfort  he  has  in  his 
prosjiects,  with  respect  to  his  work.  Now  Christ  has  his  soul  straitened  and 
distressed  with  a  vievr  of  that  which  was  infinitely  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
work,  which  was  just  at  hand.  Now  certainly  if  his  mind  seeks  supjiort  in  the 
conflict  from  a  view  of  his  end,  it  roust  most  naturally  repair  to  the  highest  end, 
which  is  the  proper  fountain  of  all  support  in  this  case.  We  may  well  suppose, 
that  when  his  soul  conflicts  w^ith  the  appearance  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties, 
it  would  resort  for  support  to  the  idea  of  his  supreme  and  ultimate  end,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  the  support  and  comfort  he  has  in  the  me&.is,  or  the  work.     The  sam« 
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thing,  viz.,  Christ's  seeding  the  glory  of  God  as  his  ultimate  end,  is  manifest  by 
iehat  Christ  says,  when  he  comes  yet  nearer  to  tlie  hour  of  his  last  sulferings,  in 
that  remarkable  prayer,  the  last  he  ever  made  with  his  disciples,  on  the  evening 
before  his  crucifixion ;  wherein  he  expresses  the  sum  of  his  aims  and  desires.  His 
first  wonls  are,  "  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may 
glorify  thee."  As  this  is  his  fii-st  request,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  his  supreme 
request  and  desire,  and  what  he  ultimately  aimed  at  in  all.  If  we  consider  what 
follows  to  the  end,  all  the  rest  that  is  said  in  the  prayer,  seems  to  be  but  an  ampli- 
fication of  this  great  request. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  pretty  manifest,  that  Jesus  Christ  sought 
the  nlory  of  God  as  his  highest  and  last  end  ;  and  that  therefore,  by  position 
twelfth,  this  was  God*s  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

7.  It  is  manifest  from  Scripture,  that  God's  glory  is  the  last  end  of  that  great 
work  of  providence,  the  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  This  is  manifest 
from  what  is  just  now  observed,  of  its  being  the  end  ultimately  sought  by  Jesus 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  And  if  we  further  consider  the  texts  mentioned  in  the 
proof  of  that,  and  take  notice  of  the  context,  it  will  be  very  evident,  that  it  was 
what  Christ  sought  as  his  last  end,  in  that  great  work  which  he  came  into  the 
world  upon,  viz.,  to  procure  redemption  for  his  people.  It  is  manifest  that  Christ 
professes  in  John  vii.  18,  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory  in  what  he  did,  but 
the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him.  He  means  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory ^ 
but  the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him,  in  the  work  of  his  ministry  ;  the  work  he 
performed,  and  which  he  came  into  the  world  to  perform,  and  which  his  Father 
sent  him  to  work  out,  which  is  the  work  of  redemption.  And  with  respect  to 
tliat  ti'Xt,  John  xii.  27,  23,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  Christ  comforted 
hiiiisclf  in  the  view  of  the  extreme  <litliculty  of  his  work,  which  was  the  work 
of  re4leiu[)tion,  in  the  prospect  of  that  which  he  had  respect  to,  and  rejoiced  in, 
as  tlie  hii^hest,  ultimate  and  most  valuable  excellent  end  of  that  work,  which  he 
set  liis  heart  upon,  and  delighted  most  in.  And  in  the  aaswer  that  the  Father 
iQiule  liim  from  heaven  at  that  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  vei*se,  "  I  have 
both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again,"  the  meaning  plainly  is,  that  Goil  had 
glorified  his  name  in  what  Christ  had  <lone,  in  the  work  he  sent  him  upon,  and 
would  «4lorify  it  a<j:ain,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  what  he  should  further  do, 
and  in  the  sucoi-ss  lhi*reof.  Christ  shows  that  he  understood  it  thus,  in  what  he 
says  u|)on  it,  when  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  wondering  at  the  voice  ;  some 
savin:;,  that  it  thundered,  others,  that  an  angel  spake  to  him.  Christ  says, 
**  This  voic!e  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes."  And  then  he  says 
(exulting  in  the  prospect  of  this  glorious  end  and  success), "  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world  ;  now  is  the  prince  of  tliis  world  cast  out,  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  In  the  success  of  the  same  work 
of  reilemption,  he  places  his  own  glory,  as  was  observed  before,  in  these  words, 
in  the  23(1  and  24th  verses  of  the  same  chapter :  '*  The  hour  is  come,  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorifie<i.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  acorn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  it  abiilcth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit" 

So  it  is  manifest  that  when  he  seeks  his  own  and  his  Father's  glorj*,  in  that 

C raver,  J(»hn  xvii.  (which,  it  has  been  ol)serve<l,  he  then  seeks  as  his  List  end), 
e  .seeks  it  as  the  em!  cf  that  great  work  he  came  into  the  world  upon,  which 
be  b  now  about  to  finish  in  his  death.  Wliat  follows  through  the  whole  pray- 
er, plainly  sliows  this  ;  and  particularly  the  4th  and  5th  verses.  '*  I  have 
glorifieil  thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
4o.     And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  mc  with  thine  own  self,**    Here  it  ii 
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pretty  plain  that  declaring  to  his  Father,  that  he  had  glorified  him  on  earth,  and 
finished  the  work  God  gave  him  to  do,  meant  that  he  had  finished  the  work 
which  God  gave  him  to  do  for  this  end,  viz.,  that  he  might  be  glorified  He 
had  now  finished  tl>at  foundation  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  lay  for  his 
glory.  He  had  laid  a  foundation  for  his  Father's  obtaining  his  will,  and  the 
utmost  that  he  designed.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  God's  glor)'  was  the 
utmost  of  his  desi^,  or  his  ultimate  end  in  this  great  work. 

And  it  is  manliest  by  John  xiiL  31,  32,  that  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  his 
own  glory,  are  what  Christ  exulted  in,  in  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  suf- 
ferings, when  Judas  was  gone  out  to  betray  him,  as  the  end  his  heart  was  main- 
ly set  upon,  and  supremely  delighted  in.  "  Therefore  when  he  was  gone  out, 
Jesus  said,  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him.  If 
God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  liim  in  himself,  and  shall  straight- 
way glorify  him." 

That  tlie  gloiy  of  God  is  the  highest  and  last  end  of  the  work  of  rediMuption, 
is  confirmed  by  the  song  of  the  angels  at  Christ's  birth.  Luke  ii.  14,  '*  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace  and  good  will  towards  men."  It 
must  be  supposed  that  they  knew  what  was  God's  last  end  in  sending  Christ  into 
the  world  :  and  that  in  their  rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of  his  incarnation,  their 
minds  would  be  most  taken  up  with,  and  would  most  rejoice  in  that  whicli  was 
most  valuable  and  glorious  in  it ;  which  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  that 
which  was  its  chief  and  ultimate  end.  And  we  may  further  suppose,  that  the 
thing  which  chiefly  engaged  their  minds,  as  what  was  most  nrlorious  and  joyful 
ui  the  alfair,  is  what  would  be  first  expressed  in  that  song  which  w;is  to  exj)ress 
the  sentiments  of  their  minds,  and  exultation  of  their  hearts. 

The  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  th<'  wnik  of 
rednuption,  m  Phil.  ii.  6 — 11,  ver}*  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  John  xii. 
23,  28,  and  xiii.  31,  32,  and  xvii.  1,  4,  5,  "  \Vho  being  in  the  fi«rin  <»f  (]od, 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  ar.d 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross : 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  &.e.,  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  ever}'  knee  should  bow,  and  every  toncrue  confess,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.^*  So  Goti's  gh»ry,  or  the 
praise  of  his  glorj*,  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  reden)ption,  in  Kph. 
L  3,  &c.,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  N\ho  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  :  aeeording 
as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him. — Havmg  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren— to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace.^*  And  in  the  continuance  of  the 
same  discourse  concerning  the  redemption  of  Christ,  in  what  follows  in  the 
same  chapter,  God's  ^lory  is  once  and  again  mentioned  as  the  g^eat  end  of  alL 
Several  things  belonging  to  that  great  reaemption  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
verses ;  such  as  Godi's  great  wisdom  in  it,  verse  8.  The  clearness  of  liirlit  trrant- 
ed  through  Christ,  verse  9.  God's  gathering  together  in  one,  all  thinirs  in 
heaven  and  earth  in  Christ,  verse  10.  God's  giving  the  Christians  that  were 
first  converted  to  the  Christian  faitli  from  among  the  Jews,  an  interi«t  in  this 
great  redemption,  verse  11.  Then  the  great  end  is  addeil,  verse  12.  *'That 
we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory ,  who  first  trusted  in  ChrLs-t"  And  then 
is  mentioned  the  bestowing  of  the  same  great  salvation  on  the  Gentiles,  in  its 
beginning  or  first  fruits  m  the  world,  and  in  the  completing  it  in  another 
world,  in  the  two  next  verses.  And  then  the  same  great  end  is  added  again  : 
"  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  vDrd  of  truth,  the  gosiK*!  of 
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four  salvation ;  in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  belie  ed,  ye  were  sealed  with  the 
loly  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  nheritance,  imtil  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  purchased  possession,  unto  the  praii-e  of  his  glory. ^^  i  he  same 
thing  is  expressed  much  in  the  same  manner,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  15,  **  He  which 
raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us 
with  you.  For  all  things  are  for  your  sake,  that  the  abundance  of  grace  might 
through  the  thanksgiving  of  many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  GodJ*^ 

The  same  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. PsaL  Ixxix.  9,  "  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glor)'  of  thy 
name;  deliver  us  and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  So  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ.  Isa.  xliv.  23,  «*  Sing,  O  ye  hea- 
vens 'y  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it ;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth  :  break  forth 
into  singing,  ye  mountains,  0  forest,  and  every  tree  therein  ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
redeemed  Jacob,  and  OLoKiFtKii  himsf.lf  in  Israel."  Thus  the  works  of  creation 
are  called  upon  to  rejoice  at  the  attaining  of  the  same  end,  by  the  ralemption  of 
God's  people,  that  the  angels  rejoiced  at,  when  Christ  was  bom.  See  also 
chap,  xlviii.  10,  11,  and  xliv.  3. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of 
redemption, — which  is  the  chief  work  of  providence  towards  the  moral  world, 
as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  Scripture :  the  whole  universe  being  put  in  sub- 

{'ection  to  Jesus  Christ ;  all  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men  being  subject  to 
iim,  as  executing  this  olFne ;  and  put  under  him  to  that  end.  that  all  things  may 
be  ordered  by  him,  in  sul)s<Tvience  to  the  great  designs  of  his  redemption  ;  all 
power,  as  he  says,  being  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  he  may  ijive 
eternal  lite  to  as  many  as  the  Father  has  iriven  him  ;  and  he,  being  exalted  far 
above  all  principality,  and  powiT,  and  miirlit  and  dominion,  and  made  head  over 
all  thin<xs  to  the  church.  The  ani^els  bcin*:  put  in  subjection  to  him,  thjit  he 
may  em])loy  them  all  as  niinistmng  spirits,  for  the  good  of  them  that  shall  be 
the  heirs  of  his  salvation  ;  and  all  things  beinc^  so  governetl  by  their  Redeemer 
for  them  that  all  things  are  theirs,  whether  things  present  or  things  to  come  ; 
and  all  God's  works  of  providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which 
we  have  an  account  of  in  Scripture  histor}',  or  that  are  foretold  in  Scripture  pro- 
phecy, beinj;  evidently  sul)ordin.ite  to  the  great  purposes  and  ends  of  this  great 
work.  And  besides,  the  work  of  redemption  is  that  work,  by  which  good  men 
are,  as  it  were,  creattti,  or  brought  into  lK»ing,  as  good  men,  or  as  restored  to 
holiness  and  happincs'?.  The  work  of  rwiemption  is  a  new  creation,  according 
to  Scripture  representation,  whereby  men  are  brought  into  a  new  existence,  or 
are  made  new  creatures. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  acconling  to  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  positions, 
that  the  glor}'  of  God  is  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

8.  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  God's  glor}'  is  his  last  end  in  his 
moral  government  of  the  world  in  general.  This  has  been  already  shown 
concerning  several  things  that  belonir  to  God's  moral  government  of  the  world. 
As  particularly,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  the  chief  of  all  his  dispensations, 
in  his  moral  government  of  the  world.  And  I  have  also  obsenwl  it,  ^rith 
respect  to  the  duty  which  God  i^i.ires  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government, 
m  requiring  them  to  seek  his  glor}  as  their  last  end.  An<l  this  is  actually  the 
last  end  of  the  moral  goodness  required  of  tliero ;  the  end  which  gives  their 
moral  gootlness  its  chief  value.  And  also,  that  it  is  what  that  person  which 
God  has  set  at  the  head  of  the  moral  world,  as  its  chief  eovemor,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  seek*  ts  his  chief  end.  And  it  has  been  diown,  that  it  is  the  chief  end 
for  which  that  part  of  the  moral  world  which  are  good,  are  made,  oi  have  theii 
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existence  as  good.     ^  now  further  observe,  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  worship   and  ordinances  of  God  among  mankind.     Hag 
i.  8,  "  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house;  and  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  GLORiFjDE,saith  the  Lord."     This  is  spoken  of 
as  the  end  of  God's  promises "bf  rewards,  and  of  theu*  fulfilment     2  Cor.  i.  20, 
"  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen,  to  the  glory 
of  God  by  us."     And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  execution  of  uod^s 
threatenings,  in  the  punishment  of  sin.     Num.  xiv.  20 — 23,  *'  And  the  Lord 
said,  1  have  panloned  according  to  thy  word.     But  as  truly  as  I  hve,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah,     Because  all  these  men,  &c — 
Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land."     The  glory  of  Jehovah  is  evidently  here 
spoken  of,  as  that  which  he  had  regard  to,  as  his  hiijhest  and  ultimate  end ; 
which,  therefore,  he  could  not  fail  of ;  but  must  take  place  everywhere,  and  in 
every  case,  through  all  parts  of  his  dominion,  whatever  became  of  men.     Ana 
whatever  abatements  might  be  made,  as  to  judgments  desen'ed ;  and  whatever 
changes  might  be  made  in  the  course  of  God's  proceedings,  from  compassion  to 
sinners ;  yet  the  attainmg  of  God's  glory  was  an  end,  which  being  ultimate  and 
supreme,  must  in  no  case  whatsoever  give  place.     This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end 
of  God's  executing  judgments  on  bis  enemies  in  this  world.    Exod.  xiv.  17, 18, 
'*  And  I  will  get  me  honor  {Ikhabhedhay  I  will  be  glorified)  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
upon  all  his  host,"  &c    Ezek.  xxviii.  22,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold 
I  am  against  thee,  0  Zion,  and  I  will  be  glorified  in  the  midst  of  thee :  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  have  executed  judgments  in 
her,  and  shall  l)e  sanctified  in  her."      So  Ezek.  xxxix.   13,  "  Yea,  all  the 
people  of  the  land  shall  bury  them :  and  it  shall  be  to  them  a  renown,  the  day 
tlud  I  shidl  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  end,  both  of  the  executions  of  wrath,  and  in 
the  glorious  exercises  of  mercy,  in  the  misery  and  happiness  of  another  world. 
Rom.  ix.  2*2,  23,  '*  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his 
power  known,  endured  with  much  loni^-sutlering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to 
destruction  ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory."  And  this  is  spoken 
of  as  tlic  end  of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  is  the  time  appointed  for  the 
hight-st  exercises  of  God's  authority  as  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  and  is,  as 
it  wore,  the  day  of  the  consummation  of  God's  moral  government,  with  respect 
to  all  his  subjorts  in  heaven,  earth  and  hell.  2  Thess.  i.  9,  10,  "  Who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  t 'if*  glory  of  his  fMwer ;  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe."  Then  his  glory  shall  be  obtained,  with 
respect  both  to  saints  and  sinners. 

•     From  these  things  it  is  manifest  by  the  fourth  position,  that  God^s  glory  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

9.  it  appears  from  what  has  been  already  obser>'ed,  that  the  glory  of  God  is 
spoken  of  in  Scrijiture  as  the  last  end  of  many  of  God's  works ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  tliis  thini;  is  in  fact  the  issue  and  result  of  the  works  of  God's  common 
providence,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Let  us  take  God's  glory  in  what 
sense  soever,  consistent  with  its  being  something  brought  to  pass,  or  a  good  at- 
tamed  by  any  work  of  God,  certainly  it  is  the  consequence  of  these  works ;  an  i 
besitles  it  is  expressly  so  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  This  is  implied  in  Psalm  riil  1^ 
wherein  are  celebrated  the  works  of  creation ;  the  heavens  being  the  works  of 
God's  fini^ers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  bcins^  ordained  by  God,  and  God's  making 
man  a  Uttle  lower  than  the  angels,  &c     The  first  verse  is,  ^  O  Lord,  our  Lord, 
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how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  Who  hast  set  thy  glorj'  above  the 
heavens,"  or  upon  the  heavens.  By  7iame  and  glort/,  very  much  the  same 
thing  is  intended  here  as  in  many  other  places,  as  shall  be  particularly  shown 
afterwards.  So  the  Psalm  concludes  as  it  began :  "  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !"  So  in  Fsalra  cxlviii.,  after  a  particular 
mention  of  the  works  of  creation,  enumerating  them  in  order,  the  Psahnist  says, 
verse  13,  **  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excel- 
lent, his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven."  And  in  Psalm  civ.  31,  after 
a  very  particular,  orderly,  and  magnificent  representation  of  God's  works  of 
creation  and  common  providence,  it  is  said,  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure 
forever;  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works."  Here  God's  glor}^  is  spdken  of 
as  the  grand  result  and  blessed  consequence  of  all  these  works,  which  God  values, 
and  on  account  of  which  he  rejoices  in  these  works.  And  this  is  one  thing 
doubtless  impUed  in  the  song  of  the  seraphim,  Isaiah  vi.  3  :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts !    The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

The  glory  of  God,  in  being  the  result  and  consequence  of  those  works  of 
providence  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  in  fact  tlic  consequence  of  the  creation. 
The  good  attained  in  the  use  of  a  thing  made  for  use,  is  the  result  of  the  making 
of  that  thing,  as  the  signifying  the  time  of  day,  when  actually  attaineii  by  the 
use  of  a  watch,  is  the  consequence  of  the  makin«jj  of  the  watch.  So  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  glory  of  God  is  a  thing  llmt  is  actually  the  result  and  con- 
sequence of  the  creation  of  the  world.  And  from  what  has  been  already  observed, 
it  appears,  that  it  is  what  God  seeks  as  good,  valuable  and  excellent  in  itself. 
And  I  presume,  none  will  pretend  that  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  rendering  it  a  thing  valuable  in  sf»nu'  of  tlie  insUinces  wherrin  it 
takes  place,  and  not  m  others ;  or  that  the  jrlory  of  (joti,  ihoujLxh  indeed  an 
effect  of  all  God's  works,  is  an  exceedinir  di^^irahlf  viWi  of  some  of  tin  in;  but 
of  others  a  worthless  and  insignificant  effect.  GixVs  i^lory  tlierelbre,  must  be  a 
desirable,  valuable  consequence  of  the  work  of  c nation.  Yea,  it  is  expressly 
spoken  of  in  Psalm  civ.  3,(as  was  observed),  as  an  etfect,  on  account  of  which, 
Ood  rejoices  and  takes  pleasure  in  the  works  of  creation. 

Therefore  it  is  manifest  by  Position  3d,  that  the  glor}'  of  God  Ls  an  ultimate 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 


SECTION   IV. 


Places:  *>f  Scripture  that  lead  us  to  fuppose,  that  God  created  the  WorM  for  his  Niinic, 
to  make  his  perfections  known,  and  that  he  made  it  for  his  Praise. 

Here  I  shall  first  take  notice  of  some  passaires  of  Scripture,  tiiat  speak  of 
God's  name  as  being  made  God's  end,  or  the  c)l»jivt  of  iiis  regard,  and  the  re- 
gard of  his  virtuous  and  holy,  intelligent  creatures,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  obsen'ed  of  God*s  glory. 

As  particularly,  God's  name  is  in  like  manner  s|)oken  of,  as  the  end  of  his 
acts  of  goodness  towards  tlie  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  his  works 
of  mercy  and  salvation  towards  his  people.  As  1  Sam.  xii.  22,  <'  The  \jovA 
will  not  forsake  his  people,  for  hit  great  name's  takf.^*  Psalm  xxiii.  3,  "  He 
restoreth  my  soul,  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  for  hts  name's 
$ake"   Psalm  xxxL  3,  *'  For  thy  name*s  sakcy  lead  mts  and  guide  me.*'    Psalm 
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cix.  21,  "  But  do  thou  f«r  me -for  thy  name^s  sake.**    The  forgiveness  of 

nn  in  particular,  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  for  God's  name^s  sake.  1  John 
li.  12,  **  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  /or 
Ms  name^s  sake.**  Psalm  xx\'.  1 1, "  For  thy  name*s  saae^  O  Lord,  pardon  mine 
miquity,  for  it  is  great."  Psalm  Ixxix.  9,  "  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation, 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name^  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy 
vomers  sake*-  Jer.  xiv.  7,  "  0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities  testify  against  us, 
do  thou  it  for  thy  nam^s  sake.** 

These  things  seem  to  show,  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  for  God's  name's 
sake.  Leading  and  guiding  in  the  way  of  safety  and  happiness,  restoring  the 
soul,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  that  lielp,  deliverance  and  salvation,  that  Ls 
consequent  thereon,  '\s  for  God^s  name.  And  here  it  is  observable,  that  those 
two  p:reat  temporal  salvations  of  God's  people,  the  redemption  from  Egypt, 
and  tfiat  from  Babylon,  that  are  often  represented  as  figures  and  similitudes  of 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  are  frequently  six}ken  of  as  bein^  wrought  f^r  Gnd*s 
unme\s  sake.  So  is  that  great  work  of  God,  in  delivering  his  people  £i*om 
Eo:ypt,  carrying  them  through  the  wilderness  to  their  rest  in  Canaan.  2  Sara, 
vih  23,  "  And  what  one  natiop  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel, 
whom  Got!  went  to  re<leem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name.^* 
Psalm  cvi.  8,  "  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name*s  sake**  Isaiah  Ixiii. 
12,  **  That  led  them  by  the  right  hand  of  Moses,  with  his  glorious  arm,  divid- 
ing the  waters  before  them,  to  make  himseff  an  everlasting  name.**  In  Ezek. 
XX.  God,  rtheai-sin^  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  work,  adds  from  time  to 
time.  "  /  wrought  for  my  namc*s  sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  before  the 
hi  ailirn,"  as  in  ver.  9,  14,  22.  See  also  Josh.  vii.  8,  9,  Dan.  ix.  15.  So  is 
tlie  riHJemption  fiom  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  10,  "  For  my 
Niitu  '">  sake,  will  I  defer  mine  anj^er.  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own 
sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?"  In  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21, 
22,  23,  the  reason  is  given  for  (jod's  mercy  in  restoring  Israel  :  "  But  I  had 

pity  for  my  holy  name. ^Thus  saitli  the  l-ord,  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes, 

O  house  of  Israel,  but  for  my  holy  name*s  sake  ;  and  I  will  sanctify  my  great 
name^  which  was  profaned  among  the  heathen."  And  chap,  xxxix.  26, "  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Now  will  I  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob, 
and  have  mercy  upon  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  tmll  be  jealovs  for  my 
holy  name.**  Daniel  prays  that  God  would  forgive  his  people,  and  show  them 
mercy  for  his  own  sake^  Dan.  ix.  19. 

Vviien  God  from  time  to  time  s]>eaks  of  show*ing  mercy,  and  exercising 
goo<lncss,  and  promoting  his  people's  happiness  for  his  name*s  sake^  we  cannot 
understand  it  as  of  a  merely  subordinate  end.  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  say, 
hat  he  promotes  their  happiness  for  his  name's  sake,  in  subordination  to  their 
good  ;  and  that  his  name  may  be  exalted  only  for  their  sakes,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  happiness ;  especially  when  such  expressions  as  these  are  used : 
"  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  ra^ 
name  be  polluted  ?"  and  "  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  but  for  my  holy 
name's  sake." 

Acrain,  it  is  represent wl  asthoujrh  God's  people  had  their  existence,  at  least 
as  Gofl's  people,  for  (lod's  name's  s;ikc.  God's  redeeming  or  purchasing  them, 
that  they  might  be  his  people,  for  his  name^  implies  this.  As  in  that  passage 
mentioned  before,  2  Sam.  vii.  23,  "  Thy  people  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  re- 
deem for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name**  So  God's  making 
them  a  people  for  his  name,  is  implied  in  Jer.  xiii.  11,^  For  as  the  girdle  cleavcth 
to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of 
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Israel,  &c.,—  that  they  may  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name.^^  Acts 
XV.  14,  "  Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  thi  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to 
take  out  of  them  a  people/or  his  name.^^ 

This  also  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  and  religion,  and  holy  behavior 
of  the  saints.  Rom.  i.  5,  "  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and  apostleship, 
for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations  for  his  nam.e.^^     Matth.  xix.  29, 

"  Every  one  that  foi-saketh  houses  or  brethren,  &c., for  my  name*s  sake^ 

shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlastmg  life."  3  John  7, 
"  Because  that /or  his  name's  sake  they  went  forth,  takmg  nothing  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.'' Rev.  ii.  3,  "  And  hast  borne,  and  Kast  patience,  and  for  my  name's 
take  hast  labored,  and  hast  not  fainted." 

And  we  find  that  holy  persons  express  their  desire  of  this,  and  their  joy  in 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  glory  of  God.  2  Sam.  vii.  26,  "  Let  thy  name 
be  magnified  forever."  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1,  "  In  Judah  is  God  known :  his  name 
is  great  in  Israel."  Psalm  cxlviii.  13,  "  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
for  his  name  alone  is  excellent!  His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven." 
Psalm  cxxxv.  13,  "  Thy  name,  0  Lord,  endureth  forever,  and  thy  memorial 
throughout  all  generations."  Isaiah  xii.  4,  "  Declare  his  doings  among  the 
people,  make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted." 

The  judgments  God  executes  on  the  wicked,  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  the 
fofc?  of  his  name,  in  like  manner  as  for  his  glory.  Exod.  ix.  16,  "  And  in  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power,  and 
that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."  Neh.  ix.  10,  *'  And 
showedst  signs  and  wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  servants,  and  on  all  the 
people  of  his  land ;  for  thou  knewest  that  they  dealt  proudly  against  them  ;  so 
diiist  thou  f^et  thee  a  name  as  at  this  day." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  works  of  creation,  in  like 
manner  as  God's  glorj'.  Psalm  viii.  1,  "  O  Lord,  liow  exallent  is  thy  na.m  \i\ 
all  the  earth !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens."  And  then  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  observations  on  the  works  of  creation,  the  Psalm  Qmh  thus, 
verse  9,  "  0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  So 
Psalm  cxlviii.  13,  afler  a  particular  mention  of  the  various  works  of  creation, 
**  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent  in  all 
the  earth,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven." 

So  we  find  manifestation,  or  making  known  God's  perfect ions^  his  greatness 
and  excellency,  is  spoken  of  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  God's  glor)'. 

There  are  several  Scriptures  which  would  lead  us  to  sup|)ose  this  to  be  the 
great  thing  that  God  sought  of  the  moral  world,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the 
moral  agents,  which  he  had  created,  wherein  they  are  to  be  active  in  answering 
their  end.  This  seems  implied  in  that  argument  God's  people  sometimes  made 
use  of,  in  deprecating  a  state  of  death  and  destruction ;  that  in  such  astate,  thejr 
cannot  know  or  make  known  the  glorious  excellency  of  God.  Psalm  Ixxxviiu 
18,  19,  **  Sha'!  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness 
in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  ?**  So  Psalm  xxx.  9,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18,  19 
The  argument  seems  to  be  this :  \\Tiy  should  we  perish  ?  And  how  shall  thine 
end,  for  which  thou  hast  made  us,  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  destruction,  in  which 
thy  gjorjr  cannot  be  known  or  declared  ? 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  or  the  end 
of  God^s  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God  Isaiah  xliii.  21, 
**  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they  aiiall  show  forth  my  praise.** 
I  Peter  iL  9,  *^  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  brdv 
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nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  ofhim^  wh»  *  hat} 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light." 

And  this  seems  to  be  represented  as  the  tiling  wherein  the  value  arid  }irop«  r 
fruit  and  end  of  their  virtue  appear.     Isaiah  Ix  6 — speaking  of  the  conversion 

of  the  Gentile  nations  to  true  religion — "  They  shall  come and  show  forth 

the  praises  of  the  Lord."    Isaiah  Ixvi.  19,  "  I  will  send unto  the  nations 

and  to  the  isles  afar  off,  that  have  not  heard  my  fume,  neither  have  seen  my 
glory  ;  and  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  Gentiles." 

And  this  seems  by  Scripture  representations  to  be  the  end,  in  the  desires  of 
which,  and  delight  in  which  appear  the  proper  tendency  and  rest  of  true  virtue, 
and  holy  dispositions,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God.  1  Chron. 
xvi.  8, ''  Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people."  Ver.  23, 24,  "  Show  forth 
from  day  to  day  thy  salvation.  Declare  his  glory  amonc;  the  heathen."  See 
also.  Psalm  ix.  1,  11,  14,  and  xix.  1,  and  xxvi.  7,  and  Ixxi.  18,  and  Ixxv.  9, 
and  Ixxvi.  1,  and  Ixxix.  13,  and  xcvL  2, 3,  and  ci.  1,  and  cvii.  22,  and  cxviii 
17,  and  cxlv.  6,  11,  12,  Isaiah  xlii.  12,  and  Ixiv.  1,  2,  Jer.  1.  10. 

This  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  acts  of  God's  moral  govern* 
ment ;  particularly  the  great  judgments  he  executes  for  sin.  £xod.  ix.  16, 
"  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  to  show  in  thee  my 
power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."     Dan. 

IV.  17, "  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  &c., to  the  intent  that 

the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  nileth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
riveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men.*' 
but  places  to  this  purpose  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  recited. 

This  is  also  sjx)ken  of  as  a  great  end  of  God's  works  of  favor  and  niercy  to 
his  people.  2  Kinirs  xix.  19,  "  Now,  therefore,  O  Lord  our  God,  I  beseech 
thee,  save  thou  us  out  of  his  hand,  that  all  the  kinirdoms  of  the  earth  may  know 

that  thou  art  the  Lord  God^  even  thou  only."    1  Kings  viii  59,  GO,  " that 

be  maintain  the  cause  of  his  ser>'ant,  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  at  all 
times,  as  the  matter  shall  require,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else." 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked,  and 
also  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  *'  What  if  God, 
willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long-suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;  and  that  he  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  hath  afore 
prepared  unto  glory  ?" 

This  is  spoken  of  from  time  to  time,  as  a  great  end  of  the  miracles  which 
God  wrought  See  £xod.  viL  17,  and  viii.  10,  and  x.  2.  Deut  xxix.  5,  6. 
Ezek.  x-xiv.  27. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  ordinances.  Exod.  xxix.  44,  45,  46, 
**  And  I  will  sanctify  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ;  I  will  sanctify  also 
both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  I  will 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  w^ill  be  their  God.  And  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,"  &c.  Chap.  xxxi.  13,  *'  Verily  my  Sab- 
baths shall  ye  keep ;  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you,  throughout  your  gen- 
orations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you."  We 
have  again  almost  the  same  words,  Ezek.  xx.  12,  20. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  redemption  out  of  Eg}'pt.  Pftalm 
CYi.  8, ''  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name's  sake,  that  he  might  make  kii 
mighty  power  to  be  known.*'  See  also  Exod.  vii.  5,  and  Deut  iv.  £l,  35.  Ajml 
liso  of  the  redemption  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.     Ezek.  xz.  34 — 38, 
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•*  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  will  gather  you  out  of  the 
countries  whither  ye  are  scattered. And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  people ;  and  there  I  will  plead  with  you  as  I  pleaded  with  your 

fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egj-pt. And  I  will  bring  you  into 

the  bond  of  the  covenant.  And  I  will  purge  out  the  rebels— ana  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord"  Verse  42,  "  .^nd  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lordy 
when  I  shall  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  Verse  44, "  ^nd  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lordy  when  I  have  wrought  with  yon  for  my  name^s  sake."  See 
also  chap,  xxviii.  25,  26,  and  xxxvi.  11,  and  xxxvii.  6 — 13. 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  of  Jesu^ 
Christ :  both  of  the  purchase  of  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  application  of 
redemption.     Rom.  iii.  25,  26,  "  Whom  God  had  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 

through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteoumess. To  declare,  I  say,  at 

this  time  his  righteousness  ;  that  he  mi2:ht  bt  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus."  Eph.  ii.  4 — 7,  "  But  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  &c.  That 
tie  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his  kindness  towards  us 
through  Jesus  Christ."  Chap.  iii.  8—10,  "  To  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship 
of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God, 
who  created  all  thinijs  by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  princi" 
polities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  mani^ 
fold  wisdom  of  God"  Psal.  xxii.  21,  22,  "  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth.  / 
will  declare  thy  nam**  unto  my  brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  con^egation  will 
I  praise  lliee,"  compared  with  Heb.  ii.  12,  and  John  x>ii.  26.  Isa.  Ixiv.  1, 2,  "  O 
that  thou  woulde^t  rend  the  heavens to  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  ad- 
versaries" 

And  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  that  ET<?at  actual  salvation,  which  should 
follow  Christ's  purchase  of  salvation,  both  amonu:  Jews  and  Gentiles.     Isa. 

xlix.  22,  23,  **  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  Gentiles and  they  shall  bring 

thy  sons  in  their  arms and  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers        and  thou 

shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord"  See  also,  Ezek.  xvi.  62y  and  xxix.  21,  and 
xxxiv.  27,  and  xxxvi.  38,  and  xxxix.  28,  29.  Joel  iii.  17. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's  common  providence.  Job  xxxvii.  6, 
7,  "  For  he  saith  to  the  snow,  Be  thou  on  the  earth.  Likewise  to  the  small 
rain,  and  to  the  great  ram  of  his  strength.  He  sealcth  up  the  hand  of  every  man, 
that  all  men  may  know  his  work." 

it  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judcfment,  that  grand  consummation 
of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the  djiy  for  the  bringing  all  things 
to  their  designed  ultimate  issue.  It  is  called  *'  The  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,"  Rom.  ii.  5. 

And  the  declaration,  or  openly  manifesting  God's  excellency  is  spoken  of 
M  the  actual,  happy  coasequence  and  effect  of  the  work  of  creation.  Psal.  xix. 
at  the  bcn^inning,  '^  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  ni^ht  show- 
eth  knowledge.^— In  them  hath  he  placed  a  tabernacle  for  thesun,  which  is  as  a 
bnde(]rr()oiii  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
race,''  &,c. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  many  Scriptures  that  speak  of  God's  praise, 
in  many  of  the  forementioned  respects,  just  in 'the  same  manner  as  of  his  name 
and  glory. 

This  IS  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  being  of  God's  people,  in  the  same  manner. 
Jn  x\n.  11,'^  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused 
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to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Jiidah. 
saith  the  Lord  ;  that  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  name,  and/or  a  praise^  ana 
for  a  glor}'." 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  moral  world.  Matth.  xxi.  16,  **  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thov  perfected 'praise*^  That  is,  so  hast  thou 
in  thy  sovereignty  and  wisdom  ordered  it,  that  thou  shouldest  obtain  the  great 
end  for  which  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  more  especially  from  some  of  them 
that  are  in  themselves  weak,  or  inferior  and  more  insufficient.  Compare  Psal. 
viii.  1.  2. 

And  the  same  thing  that  was  observed  before  concerning  the  making  kno\ni 
God's  excellency,  may  also  be  obser>ed  concerning  God^s  praise.  That  it  is 
made  ure  of  as  an  argument  in  deprecating  a  state  of  destruction,  that  in  such  a 
state  this  end  cannot  be  answered  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  imply  its  be'mg 
an  ultimate  end,  that  Got!  had  made  man  for.  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  10,  "Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ? 
Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?"  Psal.  xxx.  9,  "  What  profit  is  there 
in  my  blood  ?  When  I  go  down  to  the  pit,  shall  th**.  dust  praise  thee  ?  Shall  it 
declare  thy  tmth  ?"  PsaL  cxv.  17,  18,  "  The  dead  prawc  ;io/ Me  Lord,  neither 
any  that  go  down  into  silence  ;  but  we  will  bless  the  Lord,  from  this  time  Ibrth 
and  forevermore.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.^"  Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  19,  "  For  the  grave 
cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee  ;  they  that  go  down  into  the 
pit  cannot  hojie  for  thy  truth.     The  living,  the  lining,  he  shull  praise  i^»»  " 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  of  God's  people,  in  like  roannei  as  is 
God's  glor>'.  Phil.  i.  11,  **  Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which 
are  by  Jisus  Christ  tn  the  praise  and  ^lory  ofdodJ* 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  Kph.,  where  that  work  in  the  various  pails  of  it  is  particularly  insisted  on  and 
st't  forth  in  its  exceeding  glory,  this  is  mentioned  from  time  to  time  as  the  great 
end  of  all.  that  it  should  be  "/o  thepraise  of  his  friary.  (As  in  verses  6,  12,  14.) 
By  which  we  may  doubtless  understand  much  the  same  thing,  with  that  which 
in  Phil.  i.  1 1,  is  expressed,  "  hi^  praise  and  glory.^^  Agreeable  to  this,  Jacob's 
fourth  son,  from  whom  the  Messiah  the  great  Redeemer  was  to  proceed,  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  or  the  special  direction  of  Goil's  providence,  was  callt-J  praise^ 
with  reftrence  to  this  happy  consequence,  and  glorious  end  of  that  great  rctiemp- 
tion,  this  Messiah,  one  of  his  posteritv,  was  to  work  out. 

Thi*i  in  the  Old  Testament  is  spoVen  ot  as  the  end  of  the  forgiveness  of  tnc 
sin  of  (i(k1*s  people,  and  their  salvation,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  God'^^  name 
ami  irlory.  Isa.  xlviii.  9, 10,  11,  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  minr  anger, 
and  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off.  Beheld  I  have 
refined  thee,  for  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it ;  for  how 
should  my  name  be  polluted  ?    And  my  glorj*  will  I  not  ^ive  to  another."     Jer. 

xxxiii.  S,  9,  "And  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquit} and  1  \vill 

panlon  all  their  iniquities. And  it  shall  be  tome  a  name  of  joy,  apratsr,  and 

an  honor.'* 

.And  that  the  holy  part  of  the  moral  world,  do  express  desires  of  this,  and 
delicht  in  it,  as  the  end  which  holy  principles  in  them  tend  to,  reach  after,  and 
fi-st  in,  in  their  highest  exercises,  jast  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glor}*  of  God, 
is  abumtantly  manifest.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  particular  places 
wherein  this  apfH*ars ;  wherein  the  saints  declare  this,  by  expressing  their  earn- 
est d(*sirt's  of  God's  praise ;  calling  on  ail  nations,  and  all  beings  in  Leaven  and 
earth  to  pra'ise  him ;  in  a  rapturous  manner  calling  on  one  another,  crying,**  Hal- 
ieluiali,  praise  ye  the  Ix)nl,  praise  him  forever."     Expressing  their  resolutionf 
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to.  praise  him  as  long  as  they  live,  through  all  generations,  and  forever;  declai- 
ing  how  good,  how  pleasant  and  comely  the  praise  of  God  is,  &c 

And  it  is  manifest  that  God's  pre/ we  is  the  desirable  and  glorious  consequence 
and  effect  of  all  the  works  of  creation,  by  such  places  as  these :  Psahn  cxlv. 
6^10,  and  cxlviii.  throughout,  and  ciii.  19 — 22. 


SECTION    V. 


Places  of  Scripture  from  whence  it  may  be  argued,  that  com munica lions  of  good  to 
the  Creature,  was  one  thing  which  (Sod  had  in  view,  as  an  Ultimate  End  of  the 
Creation  of  the  World. 

1.  According  to  the  Scripture,  communicating  good  to  the  creatures,  is  what 
IS  in  itself  pleasing  to  God  ;  and  that  this  is  not  merely  subo^Jinately  agreeable, 
and  esteemed  valuable  on  account  of  its  relation  to  a  further  ei:d,  as  it  is  in  exe- 
cuting justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  men ;  which  God  is  inclined  to  as  fit  and 
necessary  in  certain  cases,  and  on  the  account  of  good  ends  attained  by  it ;  but 
what  God  is  inclined  to  on  its  own  account,  and  what  he  delights  in  simply  and 
ultimately.  For  though  God  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  spoken  of  as  taking  pleas- 
ure in  punishing  men's  sins,  Deut.  xxviii.  63,  "  The  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you, 
to  destroy  you ;"    Ezck.  v.  13,  "  Then  shall  mine  anger  be  accomplished,  and 

1  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them,  and  1  will  be  comfortwl ;"  yet  God  is 
often  spoken  of  as  exercising  goodness  and  showing  mercy,  with  delight,  in  a 
manner  quite  different,  and  opposite  to  that  of  his  executiuiX  wrath.  For  the  latter 
is  spoken  of  as  what  Goii  proceeds  to  do  with  backwardufss  and  reluctance ;  the 
misery  of  the  creature  bemg  not  agreeable  to  him  on  its  own  account.  Neh. 
ix.  17,  **  That  thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  fi^racious  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  loving-kindness.*'  Psal.  ciii.  8,  "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy."  Psal.  cxlv.  8,  "  The  Lord 
IS  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy."  We 
have  again  almost  the  same  wonls,  Jonah  iv.  2,  Mic.  vii.  10,  ''  Who  is  a  God 
like  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  &c.  He  retaineth  not  his  anger  forever,  be- 
cause he  delighteth  in  mercy."  Ezek.  xviii.  32,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live 
ye."  Lara.  iii.  33,  "  He  doth  not  afflict  willin£cly,  nor  irri'eve  the  children  ol 
men."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live  : 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  wa}'s,  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  ?" 

2  Pet.  iii.  9,  '*  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  Ixit  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance." 

2.  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  spoken  of  in 
such  a  manner  as  being  from  the  grace  and  love  of  God  to  men,  that  docs  not 
well  consist  with  his  seeking  a  communication  of  good  to  them,  only  subordi* 
nately,  i.  e.,  not  at  all  from  any  inclination  to  their  good  directly,  or  delight  in 
giving  happiness  to  them,  simply  and  ultimately  considered  ;  but  only  imiirectly, 
and  wholly  from  a  regard  to  something  entirely  diverse,  which  it  is  a  means  o£ 
Such  expressions  as  that  in  John  iii.  16,  carry  another  idea :  **  God  so  loved 
ttie  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
ihmild  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."     And  1  John  iv.  9.  10,  '*  In  ttus 

manifested  the  love  of  God  towaras  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  be- 
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gotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him,  Hereui  is  lovt ; 
not  that  we  lovwl  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins."  So  Eph.  iL  4,  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us,"  &.C.  But  if  indeed  this  was  only  from  love  to 
something  eUc,  and  a  regard  to  a  further  end,  entirely  diverse  from  our  good  j 
then  all  the  love  is  truly  terminated  in  that,  its  ultimate  object !  And  God's 
love  consists  hi  regard  towards  that ;  and  therein  is  God's  love,  and  therein  is 
his  love  manifested,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  and  not  in  that  he  loved  us, 
or  exercised  such  high  regard  towards  us.  For  if  our  good  be  not  at  all  regard- 
ed ultimately,  but  only  suoordinately,  then  our  good  or  interest  is,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, nothing  in  God's  regard  or  love :  God's  respect  is  all  terminated  upon, 
and  swallowed  up  in  something  diverse,  which  is  the  end,  and  rM  in  the  means 
So  the  Scripture  everjwhere  represents  concerning  Christ,  as  though  the 

freat  things  that  he  did  and  suffered,  were  in  the  most  direct  and  proper  sense, 
om  excecdini;  love  to  us  ;  and  not  as  one  may  show  kindness  to  a  person,  to 
whose  interest,  simply  and  in  itself  consideretl,  he  is  entirely  indiflerent,  only  as 
ft  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  the  interest  of  another  (that  is  indeed  directly 
regarded)  which  is  connected  with  it  Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  the 
matter.  Gal.  ii.  20,  **  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Eph.  v.  25, 
'-*  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  lovetl  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it."  And  Christ  himself,  John  xvii.  19,  "  For  their  sakcs  I  sanctify  myself." 
And  the  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  resting  in  the  salvation  and  glory  of  his 
people,  when  ol>taineil,  as  in  what  he  ultimately  sought,  as  havmg  therein 
reached  the  irnal  m  the  end  of  his  race;  obtained  the  prize  he  aimed  at ;  enioy- 
mg  the  travail  oi  lii<  soul,  in  whieh  he  is  salisiied,  sis  the  recompense  of  his  labors 
and  extreme  a;:«»nn-^  Isa.  liii.  10.  1 1,  **  \\  hen  th(»u  shalt  make  his  soul  an  of- 
fering for  sin.  In-  shall  see  his  seetl,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  sliall  pro^^per  in  his  haml.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  shall  Ik>  s.itiMit-<i:  by  his  knowleilirc  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many, 
for  he  shall  Uar  their  iniquities.''  He  sees  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  seeing  his 
feed,  the  children  lirought  forth  in  the  issue  of  his  travail.  This  implies  that 
Christ  has  his  delinht,  most  truly  and  nro]x?rly,  in  obtaining  tlie  salvation  of  his 
church,  not  merely  as  a  means  conducmg  to  the  thing  which  terminates  his  de- 
light and  joy  ;  but  as  what  he  rejoices  and  is  satisfied  in,  most  directly  and  pro- 
perly;  as  do  tli'»<i»  Scriptures,  which  represent  him  as  rejoicing  in  his  obtaining 
this  fruit  of  his  lal><»r  and  purchase,  as  the  brideijroom,  when  he  obtains  his  bride. 
Isa.  Ixii.  5,  "  As  the  bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  britie,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice 
over  thee."  .And  how  eni]>hatical  and  strong  to  the  purpose,  are  the  expres- 
sions in  Zeph.  iii.  17,  **  The  LonI  thy  God  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  he 
will  save,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love,  he  will  re- 
|oice  over  thee  with  singinn."  The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Prov.  viii. 
30,  31,  ^  Tlien  was  I  by  him,  as  one  lirought  up  with  him  ;  and  I  was  daily  his 
delight,  rejoirinir  alwa\-s  before  him ;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his 
earth,  and  my  delichts  were  with  ttie  sons  of  men."  And  from  those  places 
that  speak  of  the  saints  as  Goci's  portion,  his  Jewels  and  peculiar  treasure.  These 
things  are  abundantly  confinned  by  what  is  related,  John  xii.  23 — 32.  But 
the  particular  consideration  of  what  may  be  ol •served  to  the  present  purpose,  in 
that  passage  of  Scripture,  may  be  referred  to  the  next  section. 

3.  The  communications  of  divine  ^[oodness,  particularly  forgiveness  of  sin, 
tnd  salvation,  are  here  spoken  of  from  tmie  to  time,  as  being  for  God^s  goodness' 
sake,  and  for  his  merc}'\s  sake,  just  in  the  s^ime  manner  as  they  are  spoken  of^ 
as  being  for  God's  name's  sake,  in  places  obser\'ed  before.   P&aJ.  xxv,  7    '^  R^ 
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member  not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions :  according  to  thy  mer 
cy  remember  thou  mey  for  thy  goodness^  sake^  OLord."  In  the  11th  verse  the 
Psabnist  says,  "  For  thy  name's  sake,  O  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity."  Neh. 
ix.  31,  "  Nevertheless,  jor  thy  great  mercy^s  sake,  thou  hast  not  utterly  con- 
sumed them,  nor  forsaken  them  ;  for  thou  art  a  gracious  and  a  merciful  God." 
Psal.  vi.  4,  "  Return,  0  Lord,  deliver  my  soul :  0  save  me  for  thy  mercy's 
sake."  Psal.  xxxi.  16,  "  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  servant :  save  me 
for  thy  mercy^s  sake.*'  PsaL  xliv.  26,  "  Arise  for  our  help ;  redeem  us  for 
thy  mercy's  sake."  And  here  it  may  be  obser^•ed,  after  m  hat  a  remarkable 
manner  God  speaks  of  his  love  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  as 
though  his  love  were  for  love's  sake,  and  his  goodness  were  its  own  end  and 
motive.  Deut.  vii.  7,  8,  "  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  choose 
you  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people,  for  ye  were  the  fewest 
of  all  people ;  but  because  the  Lord  loved  you" 

4.  That  the  government  of  the  world  in  all  parts  of  it,  is  for  the  good  of  such 
as  are  to  be  the  eternal  subjects  of  God's  goodness,  is  implied  in  what  the  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  of  Christ *s  being  set  at  God's  right  hand,  made  king  of  angels 
and  men  ;  set  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  having  all  power  given  him  in  heaven 
and  earth  to  that  end,  that  he  may  promote  their  happiness ;  being  made  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  and  having  the  government  of  the  whole  creation 
for  their  good.*  Christ  mentions  it  (Mark  ri.  28)  as  the  reason  why  the 
Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  that  *'  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.'* 
And  if  so,  we  may  in  like  manner  ar^e,  that  ail  things  were  made  for  man, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  is  made  l^rd  of  all  things. 

5.  Tliat  God  uses  the  whole  creation,  in  his  whole  govenimrnt  of  it,  for  the 
good  of  his  people,  is  most  elegantly  represented  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  :?6  :  "  There  is 
none  like  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  on  the  heavens  in  thi:ie  help,  and  in 
his  excellency  on  the  sky.''  The  wliole  univei-se  is  a  machine,  which  God  hath 
made  for  his  own  use,  to  be  his  chariot  for  him  to  ride  in  ;  as  is  rqiresented  in 
Ezekiel's  vision.  In  this  chariot,  God's  seat  or  throne  is  heaven,  where  he  sits, 
who  uses,  and  governs,  and  rides  in  this  chariot,  Ezek.  i.  22,  26,  27,  28.  The 
inferior  part  of  the  creation,  this  visible  universe,  subject  to  such  continual 
changes  and  revolutions,  are  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  under  the  place  of  the 
seat  of  him  who  rides  in  this  chariot.  God's  providence  in  the  constant  revo- 
lutions, and  alterations,  and  successive  events,  is  represented  by  the  motion  of 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  sits  in  his  throne  on  the 
heavens,  or  above  the  firmament,  liloscs  tells  us  for  whose  sake  it  is  that  God 
moves  the  wheels  of  this  chariot,  or  rides  in  it  sitting  in  his  heavenly  seat ;  and 
to  what  end  he  is  making  his  progitss,  or  goes  his  appointed  journey  in  it,  viz., 
the  salvation  of  his  people. 

6.  God's  judgments  on  the  wicked  in  this  world,  and  also  their  eternal  dam- 
nation in  the  world  to  come,  are  spoken  of  as  bein^  for  the  happiness  of  God> 
people.  So  are  his  judgments  on  them  in  this  w  orld.  Isaiah  xliii.  3, 4,  *^  For 
1  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.  I  gave  Eg)pt 
for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.  Since  thou  hast  been  precious  in 
my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee  ;  therefore  will  I 
jrivc  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."  So  the  works  of  God's  vindictive 
fustice  and  wrath,  are  spoken  of  as  works  of  mercy  to  his  people,  Psalm  cxxxri. 
10,  1^,  17,  18,  19,  20.  And  m>  is  their  eternal  damnation  in  another  world. 
Rom  ix.  22,*23,^  Wliat  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power 

•  C|4.LS0-23L    JoMiriLS.    MAtth.  mi.  27,  ui4  zsviu.  16, 19.    JobBiii.3&. 
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known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  de- 
struction ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels 
of  me^xy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  elor}*  ?"  Here  it  is  evident  the  last 
vei*se  comes  in,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  as  giving  another  reason  of  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked,  viz.,  the  showing  the  riches  of  his  gloiy  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy ;  in  higher  degrees  of  their  glory  and  happiness,  in  an  advancement  of 
their  relish  of  their  own  enjoyments  and  greater  sense  of  tlieir  value,  and  of 
God's  free  grace  in  the  bestowment 

7.  It  seems  to  argue  that  God's  goodness  to  them  who  are  to  be  the  eternal 
subjects  of  his  goodness,  is  the  end  of  the  creation,  that  the  whole  creation,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  and  all  God's  disposals  of  it,  is  spoken  of  as  thkiks.  1  Cor.  iii. 
22,  23,  "  AH  things  are  youi*s ;  whether  l^aul,  or  ApoIIos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  tilings  to  come,  all  are  yours."  The 
terms  are  very  universal ;  and  both  works  of  creation  anil  providence  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  be  undei-stood  of  every 
work  of  God  whatsoever.  Now,  liow  can  we  unilerstand  this  any  otherwise, 
than  that  all  things  are  for  their  beneiit ;  and  that  God  made  and  uses  all  for 
their  good  ? 

8.  All  God's  works,  both  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  repre- 
sented as  works  of  goodness  or  mercy  to  his  people  in  Psiil.  cxxxvi.  His  won- 
derful works  in  general :  vei-se  4,  "  "fo  him  who  alone  doth  great  wonders;  for 
his  mercy  endurelh  forever.''  The  works  of  creation  in  all  parts  of  it :  verses 
5 — 9, "  To  him  that  by  wisdom  made  the  licavcns,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever. To  him  that  stretched  out  the  earth  alnive  the  waters,  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth forever.  To  him  that  mide  great  liirhts,  tor  his  ukti  y  endureth  forever. 
The  sun  to  rule  by  day,  tor  his  mercy  fn»liiu-lh  fon'Vtr.  Tin-  moon  and  stars  to 
rule  by  night,  for  his  mercy  endureth  ibrevcr."  And  iliHl\  works  of  providence, 
in  the  following  part  of  the  Ps;ilm. 

9.  That  expression  in  the  blesswl  sentence  pronouuicil  on  the  righteous  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  *'  Inherit  the  kini^dom  prepared  tor  you  from  tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  seems  to  hold  forth  as  mueh,  as  that  the  eternal  expressions 
and  fruits  of  God's  goodness  to  them,  w<ls  Ciod's  end  in  creating  the  world,  and 
in  his  providential  disposals  ever  since  the  rrt*ation:  that  God,  in  all  his  works, 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  ever  since  tin*  foundation  of  it,  had 
been  preparing  this  kinirdom  and  glor}  U*r  tiieiii. 

10.  Agreeable  to  this,  the  goc-J  of  men  is  >poken  of  as  an  ulthnate  end  of 
the  virtue  of  the  moral  world.  Rom.  xni.  S,  9,  10,  '•  lie  that  lovetli  another 
hath  fulfdled  tlie  law.  For  this.  Thou  shalt  ni>t  commit  aihdtery.  Thou  shah 
not  kill,  &c.— And  if  there  be  any  other  coiumaiuluient,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying,  Thou  slialt  love  thy  neighlwr  as  thyself.  Love  workdh 
no  ill  to  his  neig/ibor  ;  therefore^  love  iV  Uie  fulfill  in  ff  of  thv  Aiii-."  Gal.  v.  14, 
**  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  iu  this,  Tliou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  James  ii.  S,  "  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the 
Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thysilf,  thou  shak  do  well." 

If  the  ^ood  of  the  creature  be  one  end  of  G(h1  in  all  things  he  does ;  and  so 
be  one  end  of  all  tilings  that  he  requirtti  moral  agents  to  do ;  and  an  end  they 
fhould  have  respect  to  in  all  that  they  do,  and  which  they  should  regulate  all 
parts  of  their  conduct  by;  these  things  may  be  easily  ex])lained ;  but  otherwise 
It  seems  difficult  to  be  accounted  tor,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  sliould  thus  express 
himself  from  time  to  time.  The  Scripture  represents  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  all 
*rue  saints,  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  God's  people  to  their  chief  joy.  And  this 
ras  the  spir  t  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  of  old ;  and  the  good  of  God's  church 
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was  an  md  they  regulate:  all  their  conduct  by.  A* id  so  it  was  with  the  apos- 
tles. 2  Cor.  iv.  15,  "Far  all  things  are  for  your  sakes.*'  2  Tim.  ii.  10, "1 
endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  ^lory."  And  the  Scriptures  represent  as 
though  every  Christian  should  m  all  things  he  does  be  employed  for  the  good  of 
God's  church,  as  each  particular  member  of  the  body  is,  in  all  things,  employed 
for  the  good  of  the  body.  Rom.  xii.  4,  5,  &c.  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  xiL 
12,  25,  to  the  end  ;  together  with  the  whole  of  the  next  chapter.  To  this  end 
Ihe  Scripture  teaches  us  the  angels  are  continually  employed,  Heb.  i.  14. 


SECTION    VI. 


iVherein  it  is  considered  what  is  meant  by  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  name  of  God  in 
Scripture;  when  spoken  of  as  God's  end  in  his  works. 

Having  thus  considered  what  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as 
the  ends  of  God's  works ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  justly  to  lead  us  to  suppose, 
they  were  the  ends  which  God  had  ultimately  in  view,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world :  I  now  procetnl  particularly  to  inquire  concerning  some  of  these  things, 
what  they  are,  arid  how  the  terms  are  to  be  understood. 
I  b»'gin  first,  with  the  oi.ory  of  God. 

Ami  hrre  I  nii;^lit  observe,  that  the  phrase,  the  glory  of  God ^  is  sometimes 
manifestly  U'^«'<l  to  signify  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  limo  to  consider  that  matter,  or  stand  to  prove  it  from  particular 
passai^cs  of  Scrij>ture.  Omitting  this,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  ol)serve  concerning 
the  IIc!>rcw  word  (^^thholh,  which  is  the  word  mf>st  commonly  used  in  the  OKI 
Testament  where  we  have  the  word  gfort/  in  the  English  Bible.  The  root 
which  it  comes  from  is  either  the  verb  Cabhadh,  which  siirnifies  to  be  heavy,  or 
make  heavy,  or  from  the  adjective  Cabkedhy  which  signifies  heax^  or  weighty. 
These,  as  seems  pretty  manifest,  are  the  primary  significations  of  these  words, 
though  they  have  also  other  meanings,  which  seem  to  be  derivative.  The  noun 
Cobhcdh  sii^ni fits  gravity,  hi*aviness,  greatness,  and  abundance.  Of  very  many 
places  it  will  be  sufTit-ient  to  name  a  few.  l^rov.  xxvii.  3.  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 
1  Kini^  xii.  11.  Psalm  xxxviii.  4.  Isaiah  xxx.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of 
bodies  arises  from  two  thinir?,  viz.,  solidity  or  density,  or  specific  gravity,  as  it 
is  called,  and  their  magnitude ;  so  we  find  the  word  Cabhedh  used  to  siixnify 
dense,  as  in  Exod.  xix.  16.  Gnanatz  Cobhcdk^  a  dense  cloud.  And  it  is  very 
often  ased  for  sre<ii.  Isaiah  xxxii.  2.  Gen.  v.  9.  1  Kings  x.  2.  2  Kings 
vL  14,  and  xviii.  17.     Isaiah  xxxvi.  2,  and  other  places. 

The  word  Cahkodh^  which  is  commonly  translated  glory ^  is  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  expecteil  from  this  signification  of  the  words  from  whence 
it  comes.  Sometimes  it  is  ased  to  signify  what  is  internal,  what  is  within  the 
being  or  person,  inherent  in  the  subject,  or  what  is  in  the  possession  of  the  per- 
son ;  and  sometimes  for  emanation,  exhibition  or  communication  of  this  internal 
glorj* ;  and  somotimos  for  the  knowledge  or  sense,  or  effect  of  these,  in  those 
who  b^-'hold  it,  to  whom  the  exhibition  or  communication  is  made ;  or  an  ex- 
pression of  this  knowledge,  or  sense,  or  effect.  And  here  I  would  note,  that 
agrnea'Je  to  the  use  of  the  word  Cabhodh^  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  that  of  the 
word  Doxa  in  the  new.  For,  as  the  word  Cabhodh  is  generally  translated  by 
Doza  in  the  Septuagint ;  so  it  is  apparent,  that  this  won!  Ls  designed  to  be  used 
to  signify  the  same  thing  in  the  New  Testament,  with  Cabhodh  in  the  Old. 
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This  might  be  abundantly  proved  by  comparing  particulai  places  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  probably  it  will  not  be  denied. 

I  therefore  proceed  particularly  to  consider  these  words,  w^th  regard  to  their 
use  in  Scripture,  in  each  of  the  forementioned  ways. 

1.  As  to  internal  gloiy*.  When  the  word  is  used  to  signify  what  is  within, 
inherent,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  subject,  it  ver}*  commonly  signifies  excellency, 
or  great  valuableness,  dignity,  or  worthiness,  or  regard.  This,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is,  as  it  were,  the  weight  of  a  thing,  as  that  by  which  it  is  heavy ; 
as  to  be  lighty  is  to  be  worthless,  without  value,  contemptible.  Numb.  xxi.  5, 
"  This  light  bread."  1  Sam.  xviii.  23, "  Seemeth  it  a  iight  thin^."  Judges 
ix.  4,  "  Light  persons,"  i.  e.  worthless,  vain,  vile  persons.  So  Zeph.  iii.  4.  To 
set  light  is  to  despise,  2  Sam.  xix.  43.  Belshazzar's  vikness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  represent^  by  his  being  TV/ce/,  weighed  in  the  balances  and  founcllight, 
Dan.  v.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of  a  thing  arises  from  these  two  things,  its 
magnitude,  and  its  specific  gravity  conjunctly,  so  the  word  gforj/  is  ver}*  com- 
monly used  to  signify  the  excellency  of  a  person  or  thing,  as  consisting*  either 
in  greatness,  or  in  beauty,  or  as  it  were,  preciousness,  or  in  lK)th  conjunctly ;  as 
will  abundantly  appear  by  Exod.  xvL  7,  and  xxviii.  2,  40,  and  iii.  8,  and  many 
other  places. 

Sometimes  that  internal,  great,  and  excellent  good,  Svhich  is  called  glorj*,  is 
rather  in  possession  than  inherent.  Any  one  may  be  called  heavy,  that  possesses 
an  abundance  ;  and  he  that  is  empty  and  destitute,  may  be  called  light.  Thus 
we  find  riches  is  sometimes  called  glory.  Gen.  xxxi.  1,  **  And  of  that  which 
was  our  fathers,  hath  he  c^otten  all  this  glor}-."  Esth.  v.  11,  "  Ilaman  told 
them  of  the  glor}*  of  his  riclies."  Psal.  xlix.  IG,  17,  "  IW-  not  ntVaid,  when  one  is 
made  rich,  when  the  glor}'  of  his  house  is  incrtasid.  For  ulun  hv  dieth,  he 
shall  cany  nothing  away,  his  glor>'  slijill  not  di-scend  altrr  liini."  Nidi.  ii.  9, 
"  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  lake  the  spoil  of  gold ;  for  t!nrr  is  none  end  of  the 
store  and  glor)*  out  of  the  pleasant  furniture." 

And  it  is  often  put  for  a  great  height  of  happiness  and  prosi>erity,  and 
fulness  of  good  in  general.  Gen.  xlv.  13,  "  You  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my 
gloiy  in  Egjpt."  Job  xix.  9,  "  He  hath  stript  me  of  my  glory."  Isaiah  x.  3, 
**  W  here  will  you  leave  your  glor)*  ?"  Verse  10,  "  Therelore  shall  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  send  among  his  fat  ones  leanness,  and  under  his  i^lory  .shall  he  kindle  a 
burning,  like  the  burninjr  of  a  fire."  Isaiah  xvii.  3,  4,  **  The  kinirdom  sliall 
cease  from  Damascus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria  ;  they  shall  Ik*  as  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  Isratl.  And  in  that  day  it  shall  come  to  pavs,  that  the  j;lory  of 
Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  and  the  fatness  of  his  flrsh  shall  he  made  lean." 
Isaiah  xxi.  16,**  And  all  the  glorj-  of  Keilar  shall  fail."  Isaiah  Ixi.  6,  "  Yc 
shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  their  glor)*  shall  ye  Ix>as1  yourselves.** 
Chap.  Ixvi.  II,  12,  "  That  ye  may  milk  out  and  be  delightt-d  with  the  abund- 
ance of  her  plorj'. 1  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glor)*  of 

the  Gentiles  like  a  flowini^  stream."  Hos.  ix.  1 1,  "  As  for  Kpliraim,  their 
glor>*  shall  fly  away  as  a  bird."  Matth.  iv.  8,  "  Sliowrth  hi:n  all  the  kingdoms 
of  tfie  world",  and  the  glorj'  of  them."  Luke  xxiv.  '2i\*'  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  siifTered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?"  Jolm  xvii.  27,  "  And 
the  glorj-  which  thou  gavest  me,  have  I  given  them."  Rom.  v.  2,  "  And  rejoice 
in  hope  of  the  glor}*  of  God."  Chap.  viii.  18,  **  The  sutferinps  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  gloiy  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
js."  See  also  chap.  ii.  7,  10,  and  iii.  23,  and  ix.  23.  1  Cor.  iL  7,  *«  The  hid- 
deii  wisdom  which  G^d  ordained  before  the  world,  unto  our  glory."  2  Cor.  iv. 
17,  ** Worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  excee<ling  and  eternal  weight  of 
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riory."  Eph.  i.  18,  **  And  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  Lieritance  in 
me  saints."  1  Pet.  iv.  13,"  But  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings ;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also 
with  exceeding  joy."  Chap.  i.  8,  "  Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
gloiy."     See  also  Colos.  i.  27,  and  iii.  4,  and  many  other  places. 

2.  The  word  glory  is  used  in  Scripture  often  to  express  the  exhibition,  emana- 
tion, or  communication  of  the  internal  glory.     Hence  it  often  signifies  a  visible 
exhibition  of  ^loiy ;  as  in  an  effulgence  or  shining  brightness,  by  an  emanation 
of  beams  of  light     Thus  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  is 
called  their  glory  in  1  Cor.  xv.  41.     But  in  particular,  the  word  is  very  often 
thus  used,  when  applied  to  God  and  Christ.     As  in  Ezek.  i.  28,  "  As  the 
appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  brightness  round  about.      This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord."     And  chap.  x.  4,  "  Then  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  went  up  from  the  cherub,  and  stood  over  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  the  cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the  brightness  of 
the  Lord's  glory."     Isaiah  vi.  1,  2,  3,  "I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.     Above  it  stood  the  seraphim. 
And  one  crieil  to  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory ;"  compared  with  John  xii.  4,  "  These  things 
said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  liis  glory  and  spake  of  him."     Ezek.  xliii.  2,  "  And 
behold,  the  calory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  east — and  the 
earth  shined  wiih  his  glor}."     Isaiah  xxiv.  23,  *^  Then  the  moon  shall  be  con 
founded,  and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount 
Zion,  and  i[i  JeraNalcm,  and  before  his  ancients  gloriouslyJ*^     Isaiah  Ix.  1,  2, 
**  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  lii^ht  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  ihee. 
For  behold,  tlie  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  tlie  people ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glor}'  shall  be  seen  upon  thee." 
Together  with  verse  19  :  ''  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neithei 
for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory."     Luke  ii.  9,  "  The  glorj*  of 
the  Lord  shone  rouuii  about  them."     Aiisxxii.   11,  "And  when  I  could  not 
see,  for  the  glory  of  that  light."     In  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  the  shining  of  Moses's  face 
is  called  the  glory  of  hi't  countenance.     And  to  this  Christ's  glor}'  is  compared, 
verse  IS,  "  Bui  we  all,  with  ojK'n  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glor}'  of  the 
«Lord,  arc  chaniretl  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory."     And  so  chap. 
iv.  4 :     "  Lest  the  lii^hl  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  hnage  of 
God,  should  sliine  unto  them."     Verse  6,  "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light 
to  sh'me  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"     Heb.  i.  3,  "  Who  is 
the  brightness  of  \i\s  glory."    The  Apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  that  emanation 
of  exceeding  brightness,  from  the  bright  cloud  that  oversh-adowed  the  disciples, 
in  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  of  the  shining  of  Christ's  face  at  that  time, 
•ays,  2  Pet  i.  17,  **  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father,  honor  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my  be* 
loved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."     Rev.  xviii.  1,  **  Another  angel  came 
down  from  heaven,  ha\'ing  great  power,  and  the  earth  was  lightened  irilh  his 
glory.*^    Rev.  xxi.  1 1,  **  lla^'ing  the  glory  of  God,  and  her  light  was  like  unto 
a  stone  most  precious,  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  cr}'stal."     Verse  23,  '^  And 
the  city  had  no  need  oi  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory 
of  God  did  lighten  it"    So  the  word  for  a  visible  effulgence  or  emanation  of 
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l]ght  in  the  places  to  be  seen  m  Exod.  x\'i.  12,  and  xxiv.  16, 17,  23,  and  xl.  34| 
36,  and  many  other  places. 

The  word  glort/f  as  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  sometimes  evidently  signifies 
the  communications  of  God's  fulness,  and  means  much  the  same  thing  with 
God's  abundant  and  exceeding  goodness  and  grace.  So  Eph.  iii.  16,  "  That  he 
would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man."  The  expression,  "  According  to  the 
riches  of  his  gloiy,"  is  apparently  equivalent  to  that  in  the  same  epistle,  chap. 
i.  7,  **Accordmff  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  And  chap.  ii.  7,  "The  ex- 
ceeding riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  towards  us,  through  Christ  Jesus." 
In  like  manner  is  the  word  glory  used  m  Phil.  iv.  19,  "  But  my  God  shall  supply 
all  your  need,  according  to  his  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus."  And  Rom.  ix. 
23,  "  And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory,  on  the  vessels  of 
mercy."  In  this,  and  the  foregoing  verse,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  making 
known  two  things,  his  great  wrath,  and  his  rich  grace.  The  former,  on  the 
vessels  of  wrath,  verse  22.  The  latter,  which  he  calls  the  riches  of  his  glory  ^ 
on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  verse  23.  So  when  Moses  says, "  I  beseech  thee  show 
me  thy  glory  ;^^  God,  granting  his  request,  makes  answer,  '*  I  will  make  all  my 
goodness  to  pass  before  thee."     Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  19.* 

What  we  find  in  John  xii.  23 — 32,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this 
place.  The  words  and  behavior  of  Christ,  which  we  have  an  account  of  here, 
argue  two  things. 

1.  That  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  men,  was  an  end  that  Christ  ultimate- 
ly aimed  at  in  the  labors  and  sufferings  he  went  through  for  our  redemption, 
(and  coiKsequently,  by  what  lias  been  before  observed,  an  ultimate  end  of  the 
work  of  creation.)  The  vcr)'  same  things  which  were  obser^*wl  before  in  this 
passage  {Chapter  2(f,  Sedioii  3d)  concerning  God's  glory,  are  equally,  and  in 
the  same  manner  observable,  concerning  the  salvation  of  men.  As  it  was  there 
observeti,  that  Christ  in  the  great  conflict  of  his  soul,  in  the  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties  which  attended  his  undertaking,  com- 
forts himself  in  a  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  the  end  he  had  chiefly  in  view. 
It  was  obsened  that  the  glory  of  God  is  therefore  mentioned  and  dwelt  upon  by 
him,  as  what  his  soul  supported  itself  and  rested  in,  as  this  great  end.  And  at 
the  same  time,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  is  the  salvation  of  men  men- 
tioned and  insisted  on,  as  the  end  of  these  great  labors  and  sufferings,  which 
satisfied  his  soul,  in  the  prospect  of  undergomg  them.  Compare  the  23d  and 
24th  verses ;  and  also  the  28th  and  29th  verses ;  verse  31,  and  32.     And, 

2.  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  emanations  and  fruits  of  his  grace  in  man's 
salvation,  are  so  spoken  of  by  Christ  on  this  occasion  in  just  the  same  manner, 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnatural,  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  two  distinct 
things.  Such  is  tlie  connection,  that  what  he  says  of  the  latter  must  most 
naturally  be  understood  as  exegetical  of  the  former.  He  first  speaks  of  his  own 
glory  and  the  glory  of  his  Father,  as  the  great  end  that  should  be  obtained  by 
what  he  is  about  to  suffer ;  and  then  explains  and  amplifies  what  he  sa^s  on  tins 
m  what  he  expresses  of  the  salvation  ot  men  that  shall  be  obtained  by  it.    Thus 

•  Dr.  Goodwin  obaerres  (Vol.  I.  of  hia  works.  Part  2d  Dag«  166),  that  riches  of  Ertcc  art*  cnllrd  richea 
01  glory  ia  Scnpturr.    "^    "    •__«-—..-  ^-_-_*_  _r  _....__  _r  _. —  i.  *._».  :.:   .^   .a-..-,  i.^ 


lory  ia  Scripture.  **  Tke  Scripture,**  aava  he,  **  soeakj  of  riehea  of  g bry  ia  Eph.  iii.  16.  *  That  lie 
Id  mat  you  aecotding  to  the  ncbaa  of  his  gloiy  }  yet  eoiinently  mercy  ia  there  iaiended :  for  it  is 
which  God  beatowa,  aad  which  the  apostle  there  prayelh  for.    And  he  calla  hia  nerry  there  hia  glory, 
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in  the  23d  verse  he  says,  "  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be 
glorifi«l."  And  in  what  next  follows,  he  evidently  shows  how  he  was  ^o  be 
glorified,  or  w^herein  his  glory  consisted :  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except 
a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit"  As  much  fruit  is  the  glory  of  the  seed,  so  is  tht 
multitude  of  redeemed  ones,  which  should  spring  from  his  death,  his  glorj.* 
So  concerning  the  glory  of  his  Father,  in  the  27  th,  and  following  verses :  "  Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour.  But 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then  came 
there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
again."  In  an  assurance  of  this,  which  this  voice  declared,  Christ  was  greatly 
comforted,  and  his  soul  even  exulted  under  the  view  of  his  approaching  sufferings. 
And  what  this  glory  was,  in  which  Christ's  soul  was  so  comforted  on  this  occasion, 
his  own  words  which  he  then  spake,  plainly  show.  When  the  people  said  it 
thundered,  and  others  said  an  angel  spake  to  him,  then  Christ  explains  the  matter 
to  them,  and  tells  them  what  this  voice  meant.  Verses  30 — 32, "  Jesus  answered 
and  said.  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  world ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out  And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  inc."  By  this  behavior, 
and  these  speeches  of  our  Redeemer,  it  appears  that  the  expressions  of  divine 
grace,  in  the  sanctification  and  happiness  of  the  re<leemed,  are  especially  that 
glory  of  his,  and  his  Father,  which  was  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  for 
which  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame;  and  that  this  glor)*,  es- 
pecially, was  the  end  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  obtaining  which  end  he  was 
satisfied,  agreeable  to  Isa.  liii.  10,  1 1. 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  has  been  just  oWrved,  of  God's  gloiy  being  so 
often  represented  by  an  effuli^ence,  or  emanaticm,  or  communication  of  light, 
from  a  luminar}'  or  fountain  of  light  What  can  Ik?  thought  of,  that  so  natural- 
ly and  aptly  represents  the  emanation  of  th<'  internal  trlory  of  God ;  or  the  flow- 
ing forth,  and  abundant  communication  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in 
God  ?  Light  is  verj'  often  in  Scripture  put  for  comfort,  joy,  happiness,  and  for 
good  in  general.f 

Attain  the  won!  glory ^  as  applied  to  Go<l  in  Scripture,  implies  the  view  or 
knowledije  of  Goil's  excellency.  The  exhibition  of  tjlorj',  is  to  the  view  of  be- 
holders. The  manifestation  of  glor}',  the  emanation  or  elFulgence  of  brightness, 
has  relation  to  the  eye.  Light  or  brightm-ss  is  a  quality  that  has  relation  to  the 
sense  of  seeing :  we  see  the  luminar)'  by  its  light  And  knowletlge  is  often 
expressed  in  Scripture  by  light  The  word  f^hry  vorj-  often  in  Scripture  signi- 
fies or  implies  honor ^  as  any  one  may  soon  stn?  by  casting  his  eye  on  a  concord- 
ance.t  But  honor  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  him 
who  hath  the  honor.  And  this  u  often  more  especially  signified  by  the  word 
glory y  when  annlied  to  God.  Num.  xiv.  21,  '*  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  tilled  with  the  glory  of  the  Ixird,"*  i.  e.,  all  the  earth  shall  see  the 
manifestations  I  \\\\\  make  of  my  perfect  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  so  of 

•  Hrr**  rnajr  tir  rrmcmfM*r«>d  %»hftt  wts  brfore  odaerreH  of  th^  church**  bring  ao  oftrn  spoken  of  as  the 
flonr  And  fulncM  of  Chrmt. 

t  Isa.  vi.  3,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  floats.  iKr  %»h4>lc  earth  i»  full  of  his  flonr.**  In  the  oh- 
final,  **  His  glorr  is  the  fulness  of  the  whol«*  earth  ;**  «hieh  Hieni6es  much  more  than  the  words  of  ih« 
trnnslalion.  Uoa*s  glory,  eonsistinf  especially  in  his  holiness,  tb  that,  in  the  sifbt  or  eoaMmmicatioas  of 
which,  man*t  fulness,  i.  e.,  his  holiness  and  happ'nesa,  consists.  By  God*s  slory  hem*  tll«f»  seems  to  bs 
respect  to  that  train,  or  tho^e  eflTulgrnt  beams  that  filled  the  temple :  these  lieams  sifnifyinc  Ood*s  |lory 
■Ittiunf  forth,  and  eommonicated.  This  effnlfcnes  or  rn— iinifsliiin  is  ths  folasss  of  ul  iaftsU^Mi 
•nstures,  who  bars  no  fulneM  of  their  own. 

^  See  oarticularly  Heb.  iii.  3. 
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my  infinite  excellence.  This  appears  by  the  context  So  Ezek.  xxxix.  21— 
23,  "  And  I  will  set  my  glory  among  the  heathen,  and  all  the  heathen  shall 
9^6  my  judgment  that  I  have  executed,  and  my  hand  that  I  have  laid  upon  them. 
So  the  house  of  Israel  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God.  And  the  hea- 
then sh(dl  knowy  that  the  house  of  Israel  went  into  captivity  for  their  iniquitj." 
And  it  is  manifest  in  many  places,  where  we  read  of  God's  glorifying  himseli, 
or  of  his  being  glorified,  that  one  thing  directly  intended  is,  a  manifesting  or 
making  known  his  divine  greatness  and  excellency. 

Again,  ^lory,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  often  signifies  or  implies 
praise.  This  appears  from  what  was  obsen-ed  before,  that  glor>'  very  often  sig- 
nifies honor,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  with  praise,  viz.,  high  esteem  and 
respect  of  heart,  and  the  expression  and  testimony  of  it  in  words  and  actions. 
And  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  glory  and  praise,  are  often  used  as  equivalent 
expressions  in  Scripture.  Psal.  1.  23,  "  WTioso  offereth  praise,  glorifieth  me." 
Psal.  xxii.  23,  "  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  him ;  all  ye  seed  of  Israel,  glori- 
fy him."  Isa.  xlii.  8,  "  My  glory  I  will  not  give  unto  another,  nor  my  praise  to 
graven  images."  Verse  12,  "  Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord,  and  declare 
his  praise  in  the  islands."  Isa.  xlviii.  § — 11,  "For  my  name's  sake  will  I 
defer  mine  anger ;  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee. — For  mine  own  sake 
will  I  do  it ;  for,  I  will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another."  Jer.  xiii.  11,  **  That 
they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a 
glor)'."  Eph.  i.  6,  "  To  the  praise  of  the  glorj'  of  his  grace."  Verse  12,  "  To 
Uie  praise  of  his  gloiy."  So  verse  14.  The  phrase  is  apparently  equivalent  to 
that,  Phil.  i.  11,  **  Which  arc  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  praise  and  gloiy  of  God." 
2  Cor.  iv.  15,  "  That  the  abundant  grace  might,  through  the  thanksgiving  oJ 
many,  redound  to  the  glorj*  of  God." 

It  is  manifest  the  praise  of  God,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture,  implies 
the  hi^h  esteem  and  love  of  the  heart,  exalting  thoughts  of  God,  and  compla- 
cence in  his  excellence  and  perfection.  This  must  be  so  manifest  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  Scripture,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  refer  to  parti- 
cular places. 

It  also  implies  joy  in  God,  or  rejoicing  in  his  perfections,  as  is  manifest  by 
Psal.  xxxiii.  2,  "  Hijoicc  in  the  Lord,  0  ye  righteous,  (or praise  is  comely  for  the 
upriglit"  How  often  do  we  read  of  singing  praise  ?  But  singing  is  commonly 
an  expression  of  joy.  It  is  called  makine  a  303^0!  noise,  Psal.  Ixvi.  1,  2,  and 
xcvi.  4,  5.  And  as  it  is  often  used,  it  implies  gratitude  or  love  to  God  for  his 
benefits  to  us.    Psal.  xxx.  12,  and  many  other  places. 

Ha\-ing  thus  considered  what  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  the  glor)*  of  God,  a? 
we  find  it  used  in  Scripture  ;  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  name  of 
God. 

And  I  observe  that  it  is  manifest  that  God's  name  and  his  gloiy,  at  least 
very  often,  signify  the  same  thing  in  Scripture.  As  it  has  been  observed  con- 
cerning the  glory  '  ^  (hm],  that  it  sometimes  signifies  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity  ;  the  same  might  be  sho^^-n  of  the  name  of  God,  if  it  were  needful  in  thb 
place.  But  that  tlie  name  and  gloiy  of  God  are  often  equipollent  expressions 
is  manifest  by  Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  19.  When  Moses  says,  "  1  beseech  thee,  show 
me  thy  glor>',"  and  God  grants  his  request,  hesaj's,*'  I  will  proclaim  the  name 
of  the  Lord  before  thee."  PtaL  viiL  1,^0  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth !  Wlio  hast  set  thy^Ionr  above  the  heavens."  PsaL  Ixxix.  9, 
**  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  tthij  of  thy  name ;  and  deliver  us, 
and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  saSe."  FtaL  ciL  15,  *^  So  the  heathen 
shall  fear  the  nanu  of  tlie  Lord ;  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  thy  glory.** 
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PSal.  cxlviii.  13,  "  ffis  name  alone  is  excellent,  and  his  glory  is  abo>e  the  ccrth 
and  heaven."  Isa.  xlviii.  9,  "  For  my  name^s  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger, 
and  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee."  Verse  1 1, "  For  mine  own  sake,  even 
for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it ;  for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  And  I 
will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another."  Isa.  xlix.  19,  "  They  shall  fear  the  name 
of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sim."  Jer.  xiiL 
11,  "  That  thejr  might  be  unto  me  lot  a  name^  and  for  a  praise^  and  for  a  gloiy,^^ 
As  glory  often  implies  the  manifestation,  publication  and  know*ledge  of  excel- 
lency, and  the  honor  that  any  one  has  in  the  world ;  so  it  is  evident  does  name. 
Gen.  xi.  4,  "  Let  us  make  us  a  nameJ*  Deut  xxvL  19,  "  And  to  make  thee 
liigh  above  all  nations,  in  praise,  in  name,  and  in  honor."  See  2  Sam.  vii.  9, 
and  many  otlier  places. 

So  it  is  evident  that  by  name  is  sometimes  meant  much  the  same  thing  as 
praise,  by  several  places  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  as  Isa.  xlviii.  9,  Jer. 
xiiL  11,  Deut  xxvi.  19 ;  and  also  by.Jer.  xxxiii.  9,  "  And  it  shall  be  unto  me 
for  a  name^  a  praise  and  an  honor^  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
shall  hear  of  all  the  good  I  do  unto  them."  Zeph.  iii  20,  ^'  I  will  make  you  a 
name  and  a  praise  among  all  people  of  the  earth." 

And  it  seems  that  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  God*s  goodness  is  espe- 
cially called  his  name,  in  Exod.  xxxiiL  19 :  ^M  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee."  And  chap, 
xxxiv.  6 — 7,  "  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him 
there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  pfisscd  by  before 
him,  and  proclaimed  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  lonpr-sufFer- 
ing  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,"  &c. 

And  the  same  illustrious  brightness  and  effulgence  in  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
that  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  and  dwelt  above  the  mercy-s«'at  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple  (or  rather  the  spiritual  divine  brightness  and  effulgence  repre- 
sented by  it),  which  is  so  often  called  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  is  also  often  callec* 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Because  God's  gory  was  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacle, 
therefore  he  promises,  Exod.  xxix.  43,  '*  There  will  I  meet  with  tlie  children 
of  Israel,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glor}."  And  !l»r  t.  •  j^'e 
was  called  the  house  of  God^s  glory^  Isa.  Ix.  7.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of 
God  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  sanctuary.  Thus  we  often  read  of  the  place,  that 
Crod  chose  to  put  his  name  there  ;  or  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  to  cause  his  name 
to  inhabit  there.  So  it  b  sometimes  rendered  by  our  translators.  As  Deut. 
xiL  11,  "Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the  Lord  your  Go<l  shall  choose 
to  cause  his  nanu  to  dwell  there J^  And  the  temple  is  often  spoken  of  as  built 
for  God's  name.  And  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  7,  the  temple  is  called  the  dwilling-ulace 
of  Gods  name.  The  mercy  seat  in  the  temple  was  called  the  throne  of  God*8 
Dame  or  glor}* :  Jer.  xiv.  21, "  Do  not  abhor  us ;  for  thy  name's  sake,  do  not  dis- 
grace the  throne  of  thy  glory."  Here  God's  name  and  his  glory,  seem  to  be 
spclken  of  as  the  same. 


SECTION  VI^ 


Bbowiog  that  the  Ultimate  End  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  ii  but  one,  and  what 

that  one  End  is. 

From  what  has  been  observed  m  the  last  section,  it  appears,  fliit  bowercr 
me  last  end  of  the  creation  b  spoken  of  in  Scriptcie  under  various  (~ 
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hons ;  yet  if  the  whole  of  what  is  ssdd  relating  to  this  affair,  be  duly  weighed, 
and  one  part  compared  with  another,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think,  that  the 
design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  seem  to  be  to  represent  God's  ultimate  end 
as  manifold,  but  as  one.  For  though  it  be  signified  by  various  names,  yet  they 
appear  not  to  be  names  of  different  things,  but  various  names  involving  each 
other  in  their  meaning ;  either  different  names  of  the  same  thme,  or  nsunes  of 
several  parts  of  one  whole,  or  of  the  same  whole  viewed  in  various  lights,  or 
in  its  dinerent  respects  and  relations.  For  it  appears  that  all  that  is  ever  spo> 
ken  of  in  the  Scripture  as  an  ultimate  end  of  God^s  works,  is  included  in  thai 
one  phrase,  the  glory  of  God  ;  which  is  the  name  by  which  the  last  end  of 
God's  works  is  most  commonly  called  in  Scripture  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  name 
■vhich  most  aptly  simifies  the  thing. 

The  thing  signified  by  that  name,  the  glory  of  God,  when  spoken  of  as  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation,  and  of  all  God's  works,  is 
the  emanation  and  true  external  expression  of  God's  internal  glory  and  fulness; 
meaning  by  his  fulness,  what  has  already  been  cxplainal.  Or,  in  other  words, 
God's  internal  glory  extant,  in  a  true  and  just  exhibition,  or  external  existence 
of  it  It  is  confessed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  these  definitions ; 
but  perha[>s  an  obscurity  which  is  unavoidable,  through  the  imperfection  of 
lan;^uage,  and  words  being  less  fitted  to  express  things  of  so  sublime  a  nature. 
Ami  therefore  the  thing  may  possibly  be  better  understood,  by  usin^  many 
words  and  a  variety  of  expressions,  by  a  particular  consideration  of  it,  as  it 
were  by  parts,  than  by  any  short  definition. 

There  is  included  in  this,  the  exercise  of  God's  perfections  to  produce  a 
proper  effect,  in  opposition  to  their  lying  eternally  dormant  and  ineffectual  ;  as 
his  power  being  eternally  without  any  act  or  fruit  of  that  power  ;  his  wisdom 
eternally  ineffectual  in  any  wise  production,  or  prudent  dis{K)5al  of  any  thing, 
&c.  The  manifestation  of  his  internal  glorj*  to  createtl  understandings.  The 
communication  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  Goil  to  the  creature.  The  creature's  * 
high  esteem  of  Go<I,  love  to  God,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  God,  and  the  proper 
exercises  and  expressions  of  these. 

These  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct  things :  but  if  we  more 
closely  consider  the  matter,  they  will  all  appear  to  be  one  thing,  in  a  variet}'  of 
views  and  relations.  They  are  all  but  the  emanation  of  God's  glorj' ;  or  the 
excellent  brightness  and  fulness  of  the  Diviniiy  diffused,  overflowing,  and  as  it 
were,  enlarged  ;  or,  in  one  word,  existing  ad  extra.  God's  exercising  his  per- 
fection to  produce  a  proper  effect,  is  not  distinct  from  the  emanation  or  commu- 
nication of  his  fulness  ;  for  this  is  the  effect,  viz.,  his  fulness  communicated,  and 
the  producin^this  effect  is  the  communication  of  his  fulness ;  and  there  b  noth- 
ing in  this  effectual  exerting  of  God's  perfection,  but  the  emanation  of  God's 
mtemal  glory.  The  emanation  or  communication  is  of  the  internal  g\ory  or 
fulness  of  God  as  it  is.  Now  God's  internal  gloiy,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  either  m 
his  understanding  or  will.  The  glory  or  fulness  of  his  understanding,  is  his 
knowled^re.  The  internal  glory  and  fulness  of  God,  which  we  must  conceive 
of  as  having  its  special  seat  in  his  will,  is  his  holiness  and  happiness.  The 
whole  of  God's  internal  good  or  glor}-,  is  in  these  three  things,  viz.,  his  infinite 
knowledge  ;  his  infinite  virtue  or  holiness,  and  his  infinite  joy  and  happiness. 
Indeed  there  are  a  great  many  attributes  in  God,  according  to  our  way  of  con- 
ceiving or  talking  of  them ,  iNit  all  may  be  reduced  to  these,  or  to  the  degree, 
circumstances  and  relations  of  these.  \Ve  have  no  conception  of  God's  power, 
-tifferent  from  the  degree  of  these  thin^  with  a  certain  relation  of  tbem  to  effects, 
orod's  infinity  is  not  so  properly  a  distinct  kind  of  good  m  God,  but  only  ex* 
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presses  the  degree  of  the  good  there  is  in  him.  So  God's  eternity  is  not  a  distinct 
good  ;  but  is  the  duration  of  good.  His  immutability  is  still  tlie  same  good, 
with  a  negation  of  change.  &  that,  as  I  said,  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is  the 
fulness  of  his  understandmg,  consisting  in  his  knowledge,  and  the  fulness  of  his 
will,  consisting  in  his  virtue  and  happmess.  And  therefore  the  eternal  glory  of 
God  consists  in  the  communication  of  these.  The  communication  of  his  knowledge 
is  chiefly  in  giving  the  knowledge  of  himself ;  for  this  is  the  knowledge  in  which 
the  fiilness  of  God's  understandmg  chiefly  consists.  And  thus  we  see  how  the 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  created  understandings,  and  their  seeing  and 
knowing  it,  is  not  distinct  from  an  emanation  or  communication  of  God's  fulness, 
but  clearly  implied  in  it  Again,  the  communication  of  God's  virtue  or  holiness 
is  principally  in  communicating  the  love  of  himself,  (which  appears  by  what  has 
before  been  observed.)  And  thus  we  see  how,  not  only  the  creature's  seeing  and 
knowing  God's  excellence,  but  also  supremely  esteeming  and  loving  him,  bejongs 
to  the  communication  of  God's  fulness.  And  the  communication  of  God's  joy 
and  happiness,  consists  chiefly  in  communicating  to  the  creature,  that  happiness 
and  joy,  which  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God,  and  in  his  glorious  excellency  ;  for 
in  such  joy  God's  own  happiness  does  principally  consist  And  in  these  things, 
viz.,  in  knowing  God's  excellency,  loving  God  for  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it ;  and 
in  the  exercise  and  expression  of  these,  consists  God's  honor  and  praise ;  so  that 
these  are  clearly  implied  in  that  glory  of  God,  which  consists  in  the  emanation 
of  his  internal  glory.  And  though  we  suppose  all  these  things,  which  seem  I'y 
he  so  various,  are  signified  by  that  glory^  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
last  end  of  all  God's  works ;  yet  it  is  manifest  there  is  no  crrcater,  and  no  other 
variety  in  it,  tlian  in  the  internal  and  essential  glory  of  God  itself.  God's  inter- 
nal glory  is  partly  in  his  understanding,  and  partly  in  his  will.  And  this  internal 
glor}',  as  seated  in  the  will  of  God,  implies  both  his  holiness  and  his  happiness  ; 
both  are  evidently  God's  glorj*.  according  to  the  use  of  the  phrast*.  S(»  ihiil  us 
God's  external  glory  is  only  the  emanation  of  his  internal  glory,  tliis  variety 
necessarily  follows.  And  a^ain,  it  hence  appears  that  here  there  is  no  other 
variety  or  distinction,  but  what  necessarily  arises  from  the  distinct  faculties  of 
the  creature,  to  which  the  communication  is  made,  as  created  in  the  image  of 
God  ;  even  as  having  these  two  faculties  of  understanding  and  will.  God  com- 
municates himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  creature,  in  giving  him  the  know- 
ledge of  his  glory  ;  and  to  the  will  of  the  creature,  in  giving  him  holiness, 
consisting  primarily  in  the  love  of  God  ;  and  in  giving  the  creature  happiness, 
chiefly  consisting  in  joy  in  God.  These  are  the  sum  of  that  emanation  of  divine 
fulness,  called  in  Scripture  the  ehry  of  God.  Tlie  first  part  of  this  glory  is 
called  truths  the  latter,  grace.  John  i.  14,  *'  We  beheld  his  g/ory,  the  glor}'  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truths 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  and  last  end  of  God's  works  which  is  so  variously 
expressed  in  Scripture,  is  indeed  but  one  ;  and  this  one  end  is  most  properly  and 
comprehensively  called,  the  glory  of  God  ;  by  which  name  it  is  most  commonly 
called  in  Scripture  :  and  is  fitly  compared  to  an  effulgence  or  emanation  of  light 
from  a  luminary,  by  which  this  glory  of  God  is  abundantly  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture. Light  is  the  external  expression,  exhibition  and  manifestation  of  the 
excellency  of  the  luminar}%  of  the  sun  for  instance  :  it  is  tlie  abundant,  exten- 
nve  emanation  and  communication  of  the  fulness  of  the  sun  to  innumerable  beings 
^diat  partake  of  it  It  is  by  this  that  the  sun  itself  is  seen,  and  his  glory  beheM, 
ind  all  other  things  are  discovered ;  it  is  by  a  partidpatbn  of  this  commimica* 
Hon  from  the  sun,  that  smroumBng  olgects  recove  all  their  hotie,  beantj  and 
brightness^    It  is  bjr  tius  that  all  nature  is  quickened  and  receircs  life,  comfort 
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And  joy.  Light  is  abundantly  used  in  Scripture  to  represent  and  signify  these 
three  things,  knowledge,  holiness  and  happiness.  It  is  used  to  signify  know- 
ledge, or  that  manifestation  and  evidence  by  which  knowledge  is  received, 
Psaiin  xix.  8,  and  cxix.  105,  130.  Prov.  vl  23.  Isaiah  viii.  20,  and  ix.  2, 
nnd  xxix.  18.  Dan.  v.  11.  Eph.  v.  13,  "  But  all  things  that  are  reproved 
are  made  manifest  by  the  light;  for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest,  is  light." 
And  in  other  places  of  the  Jlew  Testament  innumerable. 

It  is  used  to  signify  virtue  or  moral  good,  Job  xxv.  5,  and  other  places.  Ana 
it  is  abundantly  used  to  signify  comfort,  joy  and  happiness,  EstL  viiL  16,  Job 
xviii.  18,  and  many  other  places. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show  how  those  things  which  are 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  ultimate  ends  of  God's  works,  though  they  may  seem 
at  first  view  to  be  distinct,  are  all  plainly  to  be  reduced  to  this  one  thing,  viz., 
God's  internal  glory  or  fulness  extant  externally,  or  existing  in  its  emanation. 
And  though  God  in  seeking  this  end,  seeks  the  creature's  good  ;  yet  therein  ap- 
pears his  supreme  regard  to  himself. 

The  emanation  or  communication  of  the  divine  fulness,  consisting  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  love  to  God,  and  joy  in  God,  has  relation  indeed  both  to  God, 
and  the  creature ;  but  it  has  relation  to  God  as  its  fountain,  as  it  is  an  emanation 
from  God  ;  and  as  the  communication  itself,  or  thing  communicated,  is  something 
divine,  something  of  God,  something  of  his  internal  fulness,  as  the  water  in  the 
^ream  is  something  of  the  fountain,  and  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  are  somctliing 
of  the  sun.  And  again,  they  have  relation  to  God,  as  they  have  respect  to  him 
as  their  object ;  for  the  knowledge  communicated  is  the  knowledge  of  God  ; 
%nd  so  God  is  the  object  of  the  knowledge,  and  the  love  communicated  is  the 
love  of  God  ;  so  God  is  the  object  of  that  love,  and  the  happiness  communicated 
IS  joy  in  God  ;  and  so  he  is  the  object  of  the  joy  communicated.  In  tho  crea- 
ture's knowing,  esteeming,  loving,  rejoicing  in,  and  praising  God,  the  ^^lory  of 
God  is  both  exhibited  and  acknowledged  ;  his  fulness  is  received  and  returned. 
Here  is  both  an  emanation  and  remanation.  The  refulgence  shines  upon  and 
into  the  creature,  and  is  reflected  back  to  the  luminaiy.  The  beams  of  gloi^ 
come  from  God,  and  are  somethinj^  of  God,  and  are  refunded  back  again  to  their 
original.  So  that  the  whole  is  o^God,  and  tn  God,  and  lo  God,  and  God  is  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  in  this  affair. 

And  though  it  be  true  that  God  has  respect  to  the  creature  in  these  things ; 
yet  his  respect  to  himself  and  to  the  creature  in  this  matter,  are  not  properly  to 
be  looked  upon,  as  a  double  and  divided  respect  of  God's  heart  What  has 
been  said  in  Chap.  I.  Sect  3,  4,  may  be  sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  briefly  to  say  a  few  things ;  though  they  are  mostly 
implied  in  what  has  been  said  already. 

When  God  was  about  to  create  the  world,  he  had  respect  to  that  emanation 
of  his  glory,  which  is  actually  the  consequence  of  the  creation,  just  as  it  is  with 
regard  to  all  that  belongs  to  it,  both  with  regard  to  its  relation  to  himself,  and 
the  creature.  He  had  regard  to  it,  as  an  emanation  from  himself,  and  a  com- 
munication of  himself,  and  as  the  thing  communicated,  in  its  nature  returned  to 
himself,  as  its  final  term.  And  he  had  regard  to  it  also,  as  the  emanation  was 
to  the  creature,  and  as  the  thing  communicated  was  in  the  creature,  as  its  sub- 
ject And  Grod  had  regard  to  it  in  this  manner,  as  he  had  a  supreme  reeard  to 
himself,  and  ralue  for  his  own  infimte,  internal  gloiy.  It  was  this  Tahic  for 
himself  that  caused  him  to  value  and  seek  that  his  mtamal  glory  should  flow 
forth  fipom  huoseUl  It  was  from  his  Talue  tx  his  gbrious  perfections  of  wis- 
iom  and  rigfateousDcsi^  ftc,  that  he  valued  the  proper  exercise  and  effect  of 
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these  perfections,  in  wise  ac^  righteous  acts  and  effects.  It  was  from  bis  in 
finite  value  for  his  internal  glor)'  and  fulness,  that  he  valued  the  thing  itselj^ 
which  is  communicated,  which  is  something  of  the  same,  extant  in  the  creature. 
Thus,  because  he  infinitely  values  his  own  glory,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  love  to  himself,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  himself;  he  therefore  val- 
ued the  image,  communication  or  participation  of  these,  in  the  creature.  Ami 
it  is  because  he  values  himself,  that  he  delights  in  the  knowledge,  and  love,  an*! 
joy  of  the  creature ;  as  being  himself  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  love  and 
complacence.  For  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  true  esteem  and  love 
of  any  person  or  bein?  (suppose  a  son  or  friend)  that  we  should  approve  and 
value  others'  esteem  of  the  same  object,  and  disapprove  and  dislike  the  contrary. 
For  the  same  reason  is  it  the  consequence  of  a  being's  esteem  and  love  of  him- 
self, that  he  should  approve  of  others'  esteem  and  love  of  himself 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  Go<i  should  seek  the  good  of  the  creature, 
consisting  in  the  creature's  knowledge  and  hohness,  and  even  his  happiness, 
from  a  supreme  regard  to  himself;  as  his  happiness  arises  from  that  which  is 
an  image  and  participation  of  God's  own  beauty ;  and  consists  in  the  creature's 
exercising  a  supreme  regard  to  God,  and  complacence  in  him ;  in  beholding 
God's  elory,  in  esteeming  and  loving  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it,  and  in  his  exercis- 
ing and  testifying  love  and  supreme  respect  to  God ;  which  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  creature's  exalting  God  as  his  chief  good,  and  making  him  his  su- 
preme end. 

And  though  the  emanation  of  God's  fulness  which  God  intended  m  the 
creation,  and  which  actually  is  the  consequence  of  it,  is  to  the  creature  as  its 
object,  and  the  creature  is  the  subject  of  the  fulness  communicated,  and  is  the 
creature's  good  ;  and  was  also  regarded  as  such,  when  God  sought  it  as  the 
end  of  his  works ;  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  even  in  so  doing,  he 
did  not  make  himself  his  end.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  God's  respect  to 
the  creature's  good,  and  his  respect  to  himself,  is  not  a  divided  respect ;  but 
ooth  are  unitecT  in  one,  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature  aimed  at,  is  happiness 
in  union  with  himself.  The  creature  is  no  further  happy  with  this  happiness 
which  God  makes  his  ultimate  end,  than  he  becomes  one  with  Grod.  The  more 
happiness  the  greater  the  union :  when  the  happiness  is  perfect,  the  union  is 
perfect.  And  as  the  happiness  will  be  increasing  to  eternity,  the  union  will 
becoiup  more  and  more  strict  and  perfect ;  nearer  and  more  like  to  that  be- 
tween God  the  Father,  and  the  Son ;  who  are  so  united,  that  their  interest  is 
perfectly  one.  If  the  happiness  of  the  creature  be  considered  as  it  will  be,  in 
the  whole  of  the  creature's  eternal  duration,  with  all  the  infinity  of  its  progress, 
and  infinite  increase  of  nearness  and  union  to  God  ;  in  tliis  view  the  creature 
must  be  looked  upon  as  united  to  God  in  an  infinite  strictness. 

if  God  has  respect  to  something  in  the  creature,  which  he  views  as  of  ever- 
lasting duration,  and  as  rising  higher  and  higher  through  that  infinite  duration, 
and  that  not  with  constantly  dimmishing  (but  perhaps  an  increasing)  celerity; 
then  he  has  respect  to  it,  as  in  the  whole,  of  infinite  height,  though  there  never 
will  be  any  particular  time,  when  it  can  be  said  already  to  have  come  to  such 
a  height 

L^t  the  most  perfect  union  with  God  be  represented  by  something  at  an 
infinite  height  above  us ;  and  the  eternally  increasing  union  of  the  saints  with 
Grod,  by  something  that  is  ascending  constantly  towards  that  infinite  height, 
moriDgi^wiids  with  a  given  velociw,  and  that  is  to  continue  thus  to  move  to  all 
eternity.  Ood,  who  views  the  whole  of  this  eternally  increasing  height,  Tiews 
h  as  an  infimte  height    And  if  he  has  reaped  to  it,  and  makes  it  his  end,  asu 
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the  whole  of  it,  he  has  respect  to  it  as  an  infinite  height,  though  the  time  will 
never  come  when  it  can  be  said  it  has  already  arrived  at  this  infinite  height 

God  aims  at  that  which  the  motion  or  progression  which  he  causes,  aims  ax, 
or  tends  to.  If  there  be  many  things  supposed  to  be  so  made  and  appomted, 
that  by  a  constant  and  eternal  motion,  they  all  tend  to  a  certain  centre ;  then 
it  appears  that  he  who  made  them,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  motion,  aimed  at 
that  centre,  that  term  of  their  motion,  to  which  they  eternally  tend,  and  are 
eternally,  as  it  were,  striving  after.  And  if  God  be  this  centre,  then  God  aimed 
at  himself.  And  herein  it  appears,  that  as  he  is  the  first  author  of  their  being 
and  motion,  so  he  is  the  last  end,  the  final  term,  to  which  is  their  ultimate  ten- 
dency and  aim. 

We  may  judge  of  the  end  that  the  Creator  aimed  at,  in  the  being,  nature 
and  tendency  he  gives  the  creature,  by  the  mark  or  term  which  they  constantly 
aim  at  in  their  tendency  and  etemsJ  progress ;  thoueh  the  time  will  never  come, 
when  it  can  be  said  it  is  attained  to,  in  the  most  absolutely  perfect  manner. 

But  if  strictness  of  union  to  God  be  viewed  as  thus  infinitely  exalted,  then 
the  creature  must  be  regarded  as  infinitely,  nearly,  and  closely  united  to  God. 
And  viewed  thus,  their  interest  must  be  riewed  as  one  with  God's  interest,  and 
so  is  not  regarded  properly  with  a  disjunct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  res 
pect  And  as  to  any  diiticulty  of  reconciling  God's  not  making  the  creature 
his  ultimate  end,  with  a  respect  properly  distinct  from  a  respect  to  him<%lf,  with 
his  benevolence  and  free  grace,  and  the  creature's  obligation  to  grpt>  *ide,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Chap.  I.  Sec.  4,  Object  4,  where  this  objection  has 
been  considered  and  answered  at  large. 

If  by  reason  of  the  strictness  of  the  union  of  a  man  and  his  family,  their 
interest  may  be  looked  upon  as  one,  how  much  more  one  is  the  interest  of  Christ 
and  his  church  (whose  first  union  m  heaven  is  unspeakably  more  perfect  and 
exalted  than  that  of  an  earthly  father  and  his  family),  if  they  be  considered  with 
regard  to  their  eternal  and  increasing  union  !  Doubtless  it  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed as  so  much  one,  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  and  sought,  not 
mth  a  distinct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  respect 

It  is  certain  that  what  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  the 
good  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  creation,  in  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  thing  created. 

It  is  no  solid  objection  against  God's  aiming  at  an  infinitely  perfect  union  of 
the  creature  with  hunself,  that  the  particular  time  will  never  come  when  it  can 
be  said,  the  union  is  now  infinitely  perfect  God  aims  at  satisfying  justice  in  the 
eternal  damnation  of  sinners ;  which  will  be  satisfied  by  their  damnation,  con- 
ndered  no  otherwise  than  with  regard  to  its  eternal  duration.  But  yet  there 
never  will  come  that  particular  moment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  justice  is 
satined.  But  if  this  does  not  satisfy  our  modem  freethinkers,  who  do  not  like 
the  talk  about  satisfying  justice  with  an  infinite  punishment ;  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  denied  by  any,  that  God,  in  glorifying  the  saints  in  heaven  with  eternal 
felicity,  aims  to  satisfy  his  infinite  grace  or  bene\'olence,  by  the  bestowment  of 
a  good  infinitely  valuable  because  eternal ;  and  ]^et  there  never  will  come  the 
moment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  this  infinitely  valuable  good  has  been 
•dually  bestowed. 
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NATURE  OF  TRUE  VIRTUE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Showing  wherein  the  Essence  of  true  Virtoe  consists. 

Whatever  controverries  and  variety  of  opinions  there  are  about  the  nature 
of  virtue,  yet  all  (excepting  some  skeptics,  who  deny  any  real  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice)  mean  by  it,  something  beautiful,  or  rather  some  kind  of  beauty ^ 
or  excellency. — It  is  not  all  beauty,  that  is  called  virtue ;  for  instance,  not  the 
beauty  of  a  building,  of  a  flower,  or  of  the  rainbow :  but  some  beauty  belong- 
ing to  Beings  tha*  have  perception  and  will. — It  is  not  all  beauty  of  mankind^ 
that  is  called  virtue ;  for  instance,  not  the  external  beauty  of  the  countenance, 
or  shape,  gracefulness  of  motion,  or  harmony  of  voice :  but  it  is  a  beauty  that 
has  its  original  seat  in  the  mind. — But  yet  perhaps  not  every  thing  that  may  be 
called  a  beauty  of  mind,  is  properly  called  virtue.  There  is  a  beauty  of  under- 
stand! nc;  and  speculation.  There  is  something  in  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
^reat  philosophers  and  statesmen,  that  may  be  called  beautiful ;  which  is  a  dif- 


ferent thing  from  what  is  most  commonly  meant  by  virtue.     But  virtue  is  the  j 
such  as  are  attended  with  desert  or  worthiness  oi praise,  or  blame.    Things  of ' ' 


beauty*  of  those  qualities  and  acts  of  tlie  mind,  that  are  of  a  moral  nature. 
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this  sort,  it  is  generally  agreed,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  any  thing  belonging 
merely  to  speculation ;  but  to  the  disposition  and  mil,  or  (to  use  a  genenu 
word,  I  suppose  commonly  well  understood)  the  heart.  Therefore  I  suppose,  I 
ihall  not  depart  from  the  common  opinion,  when  I  say,  that  virtue  is  the  beauty 
of  the  qualities  and  exercises  of  the  heart,  or  those  actions  which  proceed  from 

them.     So  that  when  it  is  inquired.  What  is  the  nature  of  true  virtue?— j^  is 

the  same  as  to  inquire,  what  that  is  which  renders  any  haSit,  disposition,  or  ex- 
ercise of  the  heart  truly  beautiful.  I  use  the  phrase  true  virtue,  and  speak  of 
things  truly  beautiful,  because  I  suppose  it  will  generally  be  allowed,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  some  things  which  are  truly 
virtuous,  and  others  which  only  seem  to  be  virtuous,  through  a  partial  and 
imperfect  view  of  tiling:  that  some  actions  and  dispositions  appear  brau- 
tiful,  if  considered  partially  and  superficially,  or  with  regard  to  some  tbin$:s 
belonging  to  them,  and  in  some  of  their  circumstances  and  tendencies,  which 
would  appear  otherwise  in  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  view,  wherein 
they  are  seen  clearly  in  their  whole  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  connections 
b  the  universality  of  things. — ^There  b  a  general  and  a  particular  beauty.  By 
a  varticular  beauty,  I  mean  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when  con- 
sidered onty  with  re^rd  to  its  connection  with,  ami  tendenqr  to  some  particular 
things  within  a  limited,  and,  as  it  were,  a  private  sphere.    And  a  general  beauty 


•  It  M  tobt  na— liwMjwImW  it  woold  Bot  l»  lor^  correct  to  wy  thtti  Wnt  saiiiti  iatfcost  i 
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is  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when  viewed  most  perfectly,  con^ 
prehensively  and  universally ,  with  regard  to  all  its  tendencies,  and  its  connections 
with  every  thing  it  stands  related  to.  The  former  may  be  without  and  against 
the  latter.  As,  a  few  notes  in  a  tune,  taken  only  by  themselves,  and  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  may  be  harmonious;  which  when  considered  with 
respect  to  all  the  notes  in  the  tune,  or  the  entire  series  of  sounds  they  are  con- 
nected with,  may  be  very  discordant  and  disagreeable. — (Of  which  more  after- 
wards.)— Tluit  OfUyf  therefore,  is  what  I  mean  by  true  virtue,  which  is  thaif 
belongmg  to  the  tieart  of  an  intelligent  Being,  that  is  beautiful  by  a  general 
beauty,  or  beautiful  in  a  comprehensive  view  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  related  to 
every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with.  And  therefore  when  we  are 
inquiring  concerning  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  viz.,  wherein  this  true  and  gen- 
eral beauty  of  the  heart  does  most  essentially  consist — this  is  my  answer  to  the 
inquiry : 

True  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general 
Or  perhaps  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  that  consent,  propensity  and  union 
of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  that  is  immediately  exercised  in  a  general  good 
will. 

The  things  which  were  before  observed  of  the  nature  of  true  nrtue,  naturally 
lead  us  to  such  a  notion  of  it  If  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  general 
eoodness  and  beauty  of  the  disposition  and  exercise  of  that,  in  the  most  compre- 
nensive  view,  considered  with  regard  to  its  universal  tendency,  and  as  related 
to  every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with ;  what  can  it  consist  in,  but  a 
consent  and  good  will  to  Being  in  general  ? — Beau^  does  not  consist  in  discord 
:/  and  dissent,  but  in  consent  and  agreement  And  if  every  intelligent  Being  is 
some  way  related  to  Being  in  general,  and  is  a  part  of  the  universal  system  of 
existence ;  and  so  stands  in  connection  with  the  whole  ;  what  can  its  general 
and  true  beauty  be,  but  its  union  and  consent  with  the  great  whole  ? 

If  any  such  thing  can  be  supposed  as  a  union  of  heart  to  some  particular 
Being,  or  number  of  Beings,  disposing  it  to  benevolence  to  a  private  circle  or 
system  of  Beings,  which  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole ;  not  implying  a 
tendency  to  a  union  with  the  great  system,  and  not  iat  all  inconsistent  with 
enmity  towards  Being  in  generu ;  this  I  suppose  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue :  althouc^h  it  may  in  some  respects  be  good,  and  may  appear  beautiful  in 
a  confined  and  contracted  view  of  things. — But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

It  is  abundantly  plain  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  generally  allowed,  not 
only  by  Christian  divines,  but  by  the  more  considerable  deists,  that  virtue  most 
essentially  consists  in  love.  And  I  suppose,  it  is  owned  by  the  most  considera- 
ble writers,  to  consist  in  general  love  of  benevolence,  or  kind  affection :  though 
it  seems  to  me,  the  meanmg  of  some  in  this  affair  is  not  sufficiently  explained, 
which  perhaps  occasions  some  error  or  confusion  in  discourses  on  this  subject 
When  I  say,  true  virtue  consists  in  love  to  Being  in  general,  I  shall  not  be 
^  likely  to  be  understood,  that  no  one  act  of  the  mind  or  exercise  of  love  is  of  the 
nature  of  true  virtue,  but  what  has  Being  in  general,  or  the  great  s}'stcm  of 
universal  existence  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object :  so  that  no  exercise  of 
love  or  kind  affection  to  any  one  particular  Being,  that  is  but  a  small  part  of  this 
whole,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  But,  that  tlie  nature  of  true 
Tirtue  consists  in  a  disposition  to  benevolence  towaids  Bein^  in  general 
Though,  from  such  a  diapontion  may  arise  ezercifles  of  love  to  particular  Beines, 
as  objects  are  presented  and  occasions  arise.  No  wonder,  that  he  who  is  of  a 
generally  benevolent  disposition,  shouM  be  mor«»  diimMed  than  another  to  have 
us  heart  moved  witb  benevoikst  afiectk>n  to  particular  persons,  whom  he  fa 
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tcqiiamted  and  conrersant  with,  and  from  whom  arise  the  greatest  and  most 
brequent  occasions  for  exciting  his  benevolent  temper.  But  my  meaning  is,  tLat 
00  affections  towards  particular  persons  or  Beings  are  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue, 
Dut  such  as  arise  from  a  generally  benevolent  temper,  or  from  that  habit  or 
frame  of  mind,  wherein  consists  a  dis^)osition  to  love  Being  in  general 

And  perhaps  it  is  needless  for  me  to  eive  notice  to  my  readers,  that  when  I 
3peak  of  an  intelligent  Being's  having  a  heart  united  and  benevolently  disposed 
V)  Bein^  in  general,  I  thereby  mean  intelligent  Being  in  eeneraL  Not  inani- 
mate things,  or  Beings  that  have  no  perception  or  will,  which  are  not  properly 
japable  objects  of  benevolence. 

Love  is  commonly  distinguished  into  love  of  benevolence  and  love  of  com- 
placence. Love  of  benevolence  is  that  affection  or  propensity  of  the  heart  to  any 
Being,  which  causes  it  to  incline  to  its  well  being,  or  disposes  it  to  desire  and 
take  pleasure  in  its  happiness.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  beauty  in  the  object  is  not  always  the  ground  of  this  propen- 
sity :  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  thin^  as  benevolence,  or  a  disposition  to  the 
welfare  of  tliose  that  are  not  considered  as  beautiful ;  unless  mere  existence  be 
accounted  a  beauty.  And  benevolence  or  goodness  in  the  Divine  Being  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  not  only  to  be  prior  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  objects,  but  to 
their  existence :  so  as  to  be  the  ground  both  of  their  existence  and  their  beauty, 
rather  than  they  the  foundation  of  God's  benevolence ;  as  it  is  supposed  that  it 
is  God's  goodness  which  moved  him  to  give  them  both  Being  and  beauty.  So 
that  if  all  virtue  primarily  consists  m  that  affection  of  heart  to  Being,  which  is 
exercised  in  benevolence,  or  an  inclination  to  its  good,  then  God's  virtue  is  so 
extended  as  to  include  a  propensity,  not  only  to  Being  actually  existing,  and 
actually  beautiful,  but  io  possible  Being,  so  as  to  incline  him  to  give  Being, 
beauty  and  happiness.  But  not  now  to  insist  particularly  on  this.  What  I 
would  have  obser\'ed  at  present,  is,  that  it  must  be  allowed,  benevolence  doth 
not  necessarily  presuppose  beauty  in  its  object 

What  is  commonly  called  love  o(  comptacence^  presupposes  beauty.  For  it 
is  no  other  than  delight  in  beauty ;  or  complacence  m  the  person  or  Bemg  belov- 
ed for  his  beauty. 

If  virtue  be  the  beauty  of  an  intelligent  Being,  and  virtue  consists  in  love, 
then  it  is  a  plain  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  virtue  primarily  consists  in  any 
love  to  its  object /br  t^  beauty  ;  either  in  a  love  of  complacence,  which  is  de- 
light in  a  Being  ior  his  beauty,  or  in  a  love  of  benevolence,  that  has  the  beauty 
of  its  object  for  its  foundation.  For  that  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the  beauty 
of  intelligent  beings  primarily  consists  in  love  to  beau^  ;  or,  that  their  virtue 
first  of  all  consists  m  their  love  to  virtue.  Which  is  an  inconsistence,  and  going 
in  a  circle.  Because  it  makes  virtue,  or  beauty  of  mind,  the  foundation  or  first 
motive  of  that  love  wherein  virtue  originally  consists,  or  wherein  the  very  first 
virtue  consists ;  or,  it  supposes  the  first  virtue  to  be  the  conseciuence  and  effect 
of  virtue.  So  that  virtue  is  originaUy  the  foundation  and  exciting  cause  of  the 
very  beginning  or  first  Being  of  virtue.  Which  makes  the  first  virtue,  both  the 
ground,  and  the  consequence,  both  cause  and  effect  of  itselC*  Doubtless  virtue 
primarily  consists  in  something  else  besides  any  effect  or  consequence  of  virtue. 
If  virtue  consists  primarily  in  love  to  virtue,  then  virtue,  the  tlung  loved,  is  the 
love  of  virtue :  so  that  virtue  must  consist  in  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue. 

*  Mr.  E.^  idtA  lMf«  appMit  to  be  thai  fiitM  most  •ziM  prior  to  tlio  oiktwieo  ofaajr  ▼iftvoin  obfoel 
»  wydi  it  on  eompUuMiidj  lermiiMto.  This  k  ondoubcrdlj  Ifoo  with  raopoel  to  tho  daty.  Bat  tka 
inn  not  aprtnT  iaeooMstent  with  the  sappoMtioB  that  the  fint  eet  of  nitae  la  «  croetun  mmj  bo  delighl 
Ji  viftM  M  at  if  w  Ood^— Ed. 
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And  if  it  be  inquired,  v^rxA.  that  virtue  is,  which  virtue  consists  in  the  love  of  the 
love  of,  it  must  be  answered,  it  is  the  love  of  virtue.  So  that  there  must  be  the 
V)ve  of  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  For  there  is  no 
end  of  going  back  in  a  circle.  We  never  come  to  any  beginning,  or  foundation. 
For  it  IS  without  begmning  and  hangs  on  nothing. 
>'  Therefore  if  the  essence  of  virtue  or  beauty  of  mind  lies  in  love,  or  a  dispo- 
sition to  love^  it  must  primarily  consist  in  something  different  both  from  com- 
placence, whic  h  i«  a  delight  in  beauty,  and  also  from  any  benevolence  that  has 
the  beauty  of  its  c  bject  for  its  foundation.  Because  it  is  absurd,  to  sav  that  vir- 
tue is  primarily  and  first  of  all  the  consequence  of  itself.  For  this  makes  virtue 
primarily  prior  to  itself. 

Nor  can  virtue  primarily  consist  in  gratitude  ;  or  one  Being's  benevolence 
to  another  for  his  benevolence  to  him.  Because  this  implies  the  same  inconsis- 
tence. For  it  supposes  a  benevolence  prior  to  gratitude,  that  is  the  cause  of 
gratitude.  Therelbre  the  first  benevolence,  or  that  benevolence  which  has 
none  prior  to  it,  cannot  be  gratitude. 

Therefore  there  is  room  left  for  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  primary 
object  of  virtuous  love  is  Being,  simply  considered ;  or,  that  true  virtue  primarily 
consists,  not  in  love  to  any  particular  Beings,  because  of  their  virtue  or  beauty, 
nor  in  gratitude,  because  they  love  us ;  but  in  a  propensity  and  union  of  heart 
to  Being  simply  considered  ;  exciting  absolute  benevolence  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
to  Being  in  general.— I  say,  true  \\t\xk^  frimofHy  consists  in  this.  For  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  in  any  other  love  than  this  absolute 
benevolence.  But  I  would  express  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  in  the  following  particulars. 

TbCj/^^^  Q^^^  ®f  ^  virtuous  benevolence  is  5«ii^,*simply  considered  :  and 
if  Being,  simpty  considered,  be  its  object,  then  Being  in  general  is  its  object ;  and 
the  tiling  it  has  an  ultimate  propensity  to,  is  the  highest  good  of  Being  in  gene- 
ral. And  it  will  seek  the  good  of  every  individual  Being  unless  it  be  conceiv- 
ed as  not  consistent  with  the  highest  good  of  Being  in  general.  In  which  case 
the  good  of  a  particular  Being,  or  some  Beings,  may  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of 
the  highest  good  of  Being  in  general.  And  particularly  if  there  be  any  Being 
that  is  looked  upon  as  statedly  and  irrcclaimably  opposite  and  an  enemy  to  Be- 
ing in  general,  then  consent  and  adherence  to  Being  in  general  will  induce  the 
truly  virtuous  heart  to  forsake  that  Being,  and  to  oppose  it 

And  further,  if  Being,  simply  considered,  be  the  first  object  of  a  truly  %irtu- 
ous  benevolence,  then  that  Being  who  has  most  of  Being,  or  has  the  greatest 
share  of  existence,  other  thin^  bsin^  equal,  so  far  as  such  a  Being  is  exhibited 
to  our  faculties  or  set  in  our  view,  will  have  the  greatest  share  of  the  propensity 
and  benevolent  affection  of  the  heart  I  say,  other  things  being  equal ^  especially 
because  there  is  a  secondary  object  of  virtuous  benevolence,  that  I  shall  take 
notice  of  presently.  Which  is  one  thing  that  must  be  considered  as  the  ground 
or  motive  to  a  purely  virtuous  benevolence.  Pure  benevolence  in  its  first  exer- 
dse  is  nothing  else  but  Being's  uniting  consent,  or  propensity  to  Being ;  appearing 
true  and  pure  by  its  extendmg  to  Bemg  in  general,  and  inclining  to  the  eenrnd 
highest  good,  and  to  each  Being,  whose  welfare  n  consistent  with  the  highest 
general  good,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  existena^  understood,  other  things 
EdngeipaL 

•  I  My,  in  profMwtiofi  tolKe  degree  of  crwf#iMv,  bee«ute  ofi«  Beinf  mmj  kmTe  mor«  txutmee  tbao  ca 
«liMr,M  be  niaj  bo  gntHtr  tban  amitber.  Tbat  wbieh  it  frtei,  bas  non  existenet.  Mid  is  lurtber  from 
•olbiiiK.  than  UmI  wbich  it  liitU.  One  Being  may  bava  every  tbiag  poaitive  belonfing  to  it,  or  every  ihinf 
wittc^  foea  10  ita  poaitiva  eaiatence  (in  oppoaitioo  to  defect)  in  a  bigbar  dtfraa  tban  another ;  ci  a 
oapMity  aad  powar,  graaiar  oadafatanduig,  evaiy  femikjr  aad  aaaiy  poaitifi  quality  w  a  hifber 
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.>^  The  second  object  of  a  virtuous  propensity  of  heart  is  benevolent  Being.  A 
secondary  grounS  of  pure  benevolence  is  virtuous  benevojencejtself  yn  it5i  njj^ 
When  any  one  under  the  influence  of  general  benevolence,  sees  another  Being 
possessed  of  the  like  general  benevolence,  this  attaches  his  heart  to  him,  and 
draws  forth  greater  love  to  him,  than  merely  his  having  existence :  because  so 
far  as  the  Being  beloved  has  love  to  Being  in  general,  so  far  his  own  Being 
is,  as  it  were,  enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehends,  Being  in 
general  :  and  therefore  he  that  is  governed  by  love  to  Being  in  general  must  of 
necessity  have  complacence  in  him,  and  the  greater  degree  of  oenevolence  tc 
him,  as  it  were  out  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  love  to  general  existence,  that  his 
own  heart  is  extended  and  united  to,  and  so  looks  on  its  interest  as  its  own.  It 
is  because  his  heart  is  thus  united  to  Being  in  general,  that  he  looks  on  a  benev* 
olent  propensity  to  Being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it,  as  the  beautj'  of  the 
Being  in  whom  it  is  ;  an  excellency,  that  renders  him  worthy  of  esteem,  com- 
placence, and  the  greater  good  will. 

But  several  things  may  be  noted  more  particularly  concerning  this  secondary 
Iground  of  a  truly  virtuous  love. 

l.jThat  loving  a  Being  on  this  grwnd  necessarily  arises  from  pure  benev- 
olence to  Being  in  general^  and  comes  to  the  same  thing.  For  he  that  has  a 
simple  and  pure  good  will  to  general  entity  or  existence,  must  love  that  temper 
in  others,  thai  acrrees  and  conspires  with  itself.  A  sipirit  of  consent  to  Being  must 
agree  with  consent  to  Being.  That  which  truly  and  sincerely  seeks  the  good  of 
others,  must  approve  of,  and  love,  that  which  joins  with  him  in  seeking  the  gooc 
of  others. 

2.'  This  which  has  been  now  mentioned  as  a  secondarj'  ground  of  virtuous 
love,  is  the  thinir  whertin  true  moral  or  spiritual  beauty  primarily  consists.  Yea 
spiritual  beauty  ccmsists  wholly  in  this,  and  the  various  qualities  and  exercises 
of  mind  which  pioceed  from  it,  and  the  external  actions  which  proceed  from 
these  internal  qualities  and  exercises.  And  in  these  things  consists  all  true 
virtvej  viz.,  in  this  love  of  Being,  and  the  qualities  ana  acts  which  arise 
from.it 

3t  As  all  spiritual  beauty  lies  in  these  virtuous  principles  and  acts,  so  it  is 
primarily  on  this  account  they  are  beautiful,  nr.,  that  they  imply  cojisent  and 
vnion  with  Being  in  general.  This  is  the  primary  and  most  essential  Beauty  ol 
every  thing  that  can  justly  be  called  by  the  name  of  virtue,  or  is  any  moral  ex- 
cellency in  the  eye  of  one  that  has  a  perfect  view  of  things.  I  say,  the  prima^ 
ry  and  most  essential  beauty — because  there  b  a  secondary  and  inferior  sort  ot 
beauty  ;  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  after^'ards. 

4.  This  spiritual  beauty,  that  is  but  a  secondary  ground  of  a  virtuous  benev- 
olence, is  the  ground,  not  only  of  benevolence,  but  complacetice^  and  is  the  primary 
ground  of  the  latter  ;  that  is,  when  the  complacence  is  truly  virtuous.  I^ve  tc 
us  in  particular,  and  kindness  received,  may  be  a  secondary  ground.  But  this  is 
the  primary  objective  foundation  of  it 

5.  It  must  be  noted,  that  the  degree  of  the  amiahleness  or  vahiahleness  of 
tme^'Tirtue,  primarily'  consisting  in  consent  and  a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart 
to  Being  in  i;eneral,  in  the  e>'es  of  one  that  is  influenced  by  such  a  spirit,  is  not 
in  the  simple  proportion  of  the  degree  of  benevolent  aflTection  seen,  but  in  a 
proportion  compounded  of  the  greatness  of  the  benevolent  Bein^  or  the  degree 
of  Being  and  the  degree  of  benevolence.  One  that  lores  Being  m  general,  will 
necessarily  Ttlue  good  will  to  Being  m  general,  wherever  he  sees  it    But  if  he 

lrfrr«e.    As  tnktmgwl  antM  lie  tippotd  to  hnrt  more  eiietence,  end  to  bt  every  wsj  liutktr 
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sees  the  same  benevolence  in  two  Beings,  he  will  value  it  more  in  two,  than  in 
one  only.  Because  it  is  a  greater  thing,  more  favorable  to  Being  in  general,  to 
have  two  Beings  to  favor  it,  than  only  one  of  them.  For  there  is  more  Being 
that  favors  Bemg  :  both  together  having  more  Being  than  one  alone.  So,  if 
one  Being  be  as  great  as  two,  has  as  much  existence  as  both  together,  and  has 
the  same  degree  of  general  benevolence,  it  is  more  favorable  to  Beinff  in  gen- 
eral than  if  there  were  general  benevolence  in  a  Being  that  had  but  half  that  share 
of  existence.  As  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  with  the  same  degree  of  preciousness, 
i.  e.  %vith  the  same  excellent  quality  of  matter,  is  more  vsuuable  than  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  metal. 

6.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  truly  relish  this  beauty,  consisting  in 
general  benevolence,  who  has  not  that  temper  himself.  1  have  observed,  that  if 
any  Being  is  possessed  of  such  a  temper,  he  will  unavoidably  be  pleased  with 
the  same  temper  in  another.  And  it  may  in  like  manner  be  demonstrated,  that 
it  is  such  a  spirit,  and  nothing  else,  which  will  relish  such  a  spirit.  For  if  a 
Being,  destitute  of  benevolence,  should  love  benevolence  to  B.^ing  in  general,  it 
would  prize  and  seek  that  which  it  had  no  value  for.  Because  to  love  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  good  of  Being  in  general,  would  imply  a  loving  and  prizing  the  good  of 
Being  in  general.  For  how  should  one  love  and  value  a  disposition  to  a  thing,  or  a 
tendency  to  promote  a  thing,  and  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  tends  to  promote 
it — when  the  thing  itself  is  what  he  is  regardless  of,  and  has  no  value  for,  no* 
de»res  to  ha^'e  promoted. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Showing  how  that  Love,  wherein  true  Virtue  consisUij  respects  the  Divme  Being  and 
"  created  Beings.""*"    " 

Fbom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  true  virtue  must  chiefly  consist 
in  love  to  God  ;  the  Being  of  Beings,  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings. 
TKS^appeaiiii'whether  we  consider  the  primary  or  secondary  eround  of  virtuous 
love.  It  was  observed,  that  the^r^^  objective  ground  of  that  love  wherein  true 
virtue  coasists,  is  Being,  simply  considered :  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this,  that  Being  who  has  the  most  of  Being,  or  the  peatest  share  of  universal 
existence,  has  proportionably  the  greatest  snare  of  virtuous  benevolence,  so  far 
as  such  a  Being  is  exhibited  to  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  other  things  being 
equal  But  God  has  infinitely  the  greatest  share  of  existence,  or  is  infinitely  the 
greatest  Being.  So  that  all  other  Being,  even  that  of  all  created  things  what- 
soever, throughout  the  whole  tmiverse^is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

And  if  we  consider  the  seamdar^^ground^of_ love^  viz.,  beauty,  or  moral  ex- 
cellency, the  same  thing  will  appear.  For  as  God  is  infinitely  the  greatest 
Being,  so  he  is  allowed  to  be  infinitely  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent :  and  all 
theb^ntj  to  be  found  diffused  throughout  the  whole  creation,  is  but  the  reflection  of 
the  difibsed  beams  of  that  Being  who  hath  an  infinite  fulness  of  brightness  and 
glory.  God'f  beauty  is  infinit^y  more  valuable  than  that  of  all  other  Beings, 
upoQ  both  those  accounts  mentioned,  viz.,  the  degree  of  his  virtue,  and  the  ^at- 
mSB  of  the  Being  possessed  of  this  virtue.  AndGod  has  sufficiently  exhibited 
lumself,  m  his  Being,  Us  infinite  g-eatness  and  cxcellenqr :  and  has  given  us 
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faculties,  whereby  we  are  capable  of  plainly  discoveririg  immense  superiority  to 
all  other  Beings,  in  these  respects.  Thereibre  he  that  has  true  >'irtue,  consisting 
in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  and  in  that  complacence  in  virtue,  or  mor^ 
beauty,  and  benevolence  to  virtuous  Being,  must  necessarily  have  a  supreme  love 
to  God,  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  And  all  true  virtue  must  radi- 
cally and  essentially,  and  as  it  were  summarily,  consist  in  this.  Because  God 
is  not  only  infinitely  greater  and  more  excellent  than  all  other  Being,  but  he  is 
the  head  of  the  universal  system  of  existence  ;  the  foundation  and  fountain  of 
all  Being  and  all  Beauty  ;  from  whom  all  is  perfectly  derived,  and  on  whom  all 
is  most  absolutely  and  perfectly  dependent ;  of  whom  and  through  whom,  and  to 
whom  is  all  Being  and  all  perfection  ;  and  whose  Being  and  beauty  is  as  it 
were  the  simi  and  comprehension  of  all  existence  and  excellence  :  much  more 
than  the  sim  is  the  fountain  and  summary  comprehension  of  all  the  Ught  and 
brightness  of  the  day. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  virtue  consists  primarily  in  benevolence,  but 
that  our  fellow  creatures,  and  not  God,  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  object  of  our 
benevolence ;  inasmuch  as  our  goodness  ext^ndeth  not  to  God,  and  we  cannot 
be  profitable  to  him. — ^To  this  I  answer : 

1.  A  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  is  exercised  not  only  in  seeking  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  Being,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  but  also  in 
rejoicing  in  his  happiness.  Even  as  gratitude  for  benefits  received  will  not 
only  excite  endeavors  to  requite  the  kindness  we  receive,  by  equally  benefiting 
our  benefactor,  but  also  if  he  be  above  any  nei'd  of  us,  or  we  have  nothing  to 
bestow,  and  are  unable  to  repay  his  kindness,  it  will  dispose  us  to  rejoice  in  his 
prosperity. 

2.  Though  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  thmg  to  God,  which  we  have  of 
our  own,  independently;  yet  we  may  be  instruments  of  promoting  his^/ory,  in 
which  he  takes  a  true  and  proper  delight.  [As  was  shown  at  lar^e  in  the  trea- 
tise, on  God's  end  in  creatmg  tlie  world.  Chapter  I.  Sect  4 ;  whither  I  must 
refer  the  reader  for  a  more  full  answer  to  this  objection.] 

Whatever  influence  such  an  objection  may  seem  to  have  on  the  minds  of 
some,  yet  is  there  any  that  owns  the  Being  of  a  God,  who  will  deny  that  any 
love  or  benevolent  afiection,  is  due  to  God,  and  proper  to  be  exercised  towards 
him  ?     If  no  benevdenu  is  to  be  exercised  towards  God,  because  we  cannot 

Erofit  him,  then  for  the  same  reason,  neither  is  gratitude  to  be  exercised  towards 
im  for  his  benefits  to  us ;  because  we  cannot  requite  him.     But  where  is  the 
man,  who  believes  a  God  and  a  providence,  that  will  say  this  ? 

There  seems  to  be  an  inconsistence  in  some  writers  on  morality,  in  this  res- 
pect, that  they  do  not  wholly  exclude  a  regard  to  the  Deity  out  of  their  schemes 
of  morality,  but  yet  mention  it  so  slightly,  that  tliey  leave  me  room  and  reason 
to  suspect  they  esteem  it  a  less  important  and  a  subordinate  part  of  true  morality ; 
and  insist  on  benevolence  to  the  created  system  in  such  a  manner  as  wouU 
naturally  lead  one  to  suppose,  they  look  upon  that  as  by  far  the  most  important 
and  essential  thing.  But  why  should  this  be  ?  If  true  virtue  consists  partly  in  a 
respect  to  God,  then  doubtless  it  consists  chiefly  b  it  If  true  morality  requires 
that  we  should  have  some  regard,  some  benevolent  affection  to  our  Creator,  as 
well  as  to  his  creatures,  then  doubtless  it  requires  the  first  regard  to  be  paid  to 
him ;  and  that  he  be  every  way  the  supreme  object  of  our  b^volence.  If  his 
being  above  our  reach,  and  beyond  all  capadbr  of  being  profited  by  us»  does  not 
hinder  but  that  nerertheless  he  is  the  proper  object  of  our  love,  then  it  docs  not 
hinder  that  he  shouM  be  loved  according  to  his  dignity,  or  acooidng  to  the  de- 
gree m  wfaioii  he  has  those  things  wherein  worthmeas  of  regard  consists  so  iiu 
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1 1  as  we  are  capable  of  it  But  tlus  wortluness  none  will  deny  consists  in  these 
1  I  two  things,  greatness  and  moral  goodness.  And  those  that  own  a  God,  do  not 
I  deny  that  be  infinitely  exceeds  aU  other  Beings  in  these.  If  the  Deity  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  within  that  system  of  Beings  which  properly  terminates  our  be* 
nevolence,  or  belonging  to  that  whole,  certainly  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  S)'stemy  and  the  cAtV/'part  of  it ;  if  it  be  proper  to  call  him  a  patt^ 
who  is  infinitely  nK)re  than  all  the  rest,  and  in  comparison  of  whom  and  without 
whom  all  the  rest  are  nothing,  either  as  to  beauty  or  existence.  And  therefore 
certainly,  unless  we  will  be  atheists,  we  must  allow  that  true  virtue  does  prima* 
rily  and  most  essentially  consist  in  a  supreme  love  to  God }  and  that  where  this 
IS  wanting  there  can  be  no  true  virtue 

But  this  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  say  something 
fiirther  to  make  it  plain,  that  love  to-  God  is  most  essential  to  true  virtue ;  and 
that  no  benevolence  whatsoever  to  other  Bemgs  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  without  it. 

And  therefore  let  it  be  supposed,  that  some  Beings,  by  natural  instinct,  oi 
by  some  other  means,  have  a  determination  of  mind  to  union  and  benevoKmi*« 
to  a  particular  person,  or  private  system^  which  is  but  a  sn^l  part  of  the  uni- 
,  yersal  system  of  Being :  and  that  this  disposition  or  determination  of  mind  is 
3„^^ndependent  on,  or  not  subordinate  to  benevolence,  to  Being  in  genertd.    Such 
y(     ia  determination,  disposition,  or  affection  of  mind  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 
V       ^. ;       This  is  allowed  by  ail  with  regard  to  self-love  ;  in  which,  good  will  is  con- 
X         'finod  to  one  single  person  only.     And  there  are  the  same  reasons,  why  any 
>         other  private  affection  or  good  will,  though  extending  to  a  society  of  persons, 
independent  of,  and  unsubordinale  to,  benevolence  to  the  universality,  should  not 
be  esteemed  truly  virtuous.     For,  notwithstanding  it  extends  to  a  number  of 
persons,  which  taken  together  are  more  than  a  single  person,  yet  the  whole  falls 
mfinitely  short  of  the  universality  of  existence ;  and  if  put  in  the  scales  with 
it,  has  no  greater  proportion  to  it  than  a  single  person. 
\  V      y        However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  more  particularly  to  consider  the  reasons  why 
<^  frivaie  affections^  or  good  will  limited  to  a  particular  circle  of  Beings,  falling 

infinitely  short  of  the  whole  existence,  and  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  subordi- 
nate to  general  benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 
L  1.  Such  a  private  affection,  detached  from  general  benevolence  and  indepen- 

dent on  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  against  genera)  benevolence,  or  of  a 
contrary  tendency;  and  will  set  a  person  against  general  existence,  and  make 
him  an  enemy  to  it.— As  it  is  >^'ith  selfishness,  or  when  a  man  is  governed  by  a 
regard  to  bis  own  private  interest,  independent  of  regard  to  the  pubHc  good, 
such  a  temper  expostes  a  man  to  act  the  part  of  an  eneniy  to  the  pubKc.  As,  in 
every  case  wherein  his  private  interest  seems  to  clash  with  the  public ;  or  in  all 
those  cases  wherein  such  things  are  presented  to  his  view,  that  suit  his  personal 
appetites  or  private  inclinations,  but  are  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  publia 
On  which  account  a  selfish,  contracted,  narrow  spirit  is  generally  abhorred,  and 
IS  esteemed  base  and  sordid. — But  if  a  man's  affection  takes  in  half  a  dozen  more, 
and  his  regards  extend  so  far  beyond  bis  own  single  person  as  to  take  in  his  chil- 
dren and  family ;  or  if  it  reaches  further  still,  to  a  longer  circle,  but  falls  infi- 
nitely diort  of  the  imiveisal  system^  and  is  exclusive  o^  Being  in  generd ;  his 


*  h  man  bt  Ker*  Botod.  tiMI  when  ItfrMfter  I  om  rach  •  pkraM  m  friwtf  gmtmm  of  Beioft,  < 
•MiiUr,  I  tMftbv  uMmd  Mqr  tyfltomor  Mcictj  of  B«ia|t  that  oontainn  but  a  taudl  part  of  tba  grt  i 
SMiiffdMidai|tto«UToiMlitjofaziai*oe«.  I  thaak,  fhaf  nay  wvD  bo  called  apwu*  <««r<iii,  i 
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v«|ic<i0a,'whieh  ia  limited  to ao  narrow  a  ciido;  and  that  gamtnl  aflectioa  or  beaevolaaca  whiei 
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private  afiection  exposes  him  to  the  same  thin^,  viz.,  to  pursue  the  interest  of 
Its  particular  object  in  opposition  to  general  existence ;  which  is  certainly  con* 
trary  to  the  tendency  of  true  virtue ;  yea,  directly  contraiv  to  the  main  and  most 
essential  thing  in  its  nature,  the  th'm^  on  account  of  which  chiefly  its  nature  and 
tendency  is  ^ood.  For  the  chief  and  most  essential  good  that  is  in  virtue,  is  its 
favoring  Bein£[  in  general.  Now  certainly,  if  private  affection  to  a  limited 
system  had  in  itself  the  essential  nature  of  virtue,  it  would  be  impossible,  that 
it  should  in  any  circumstance  whatsoever  have  a  tendency  and  inclination  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  wherein  the  essence  of  virtue  chiefly  consists. 

2.  Private  afiection,  if  not  subordinate  to  general  affection,  is  not  only  liable, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  issue  in  enmity  to  Bein^  in  general,  but  has  a  ttndency  to 
it  as  the  case  certainly  u,  and  must  necessari^  be.  For  he  that  is  influenced 
by  private  affection,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Being  in  general,  sets  up  its 
particular  or  limited  object  above  Being  In  general ;  and  this  most  naturally 
tends  to  enmi^  against  the  latter,  which  is  by  right  the  great  supreme,  ruling, 
and  absolutely  sovereign  object  of  our  regarcL  Even  as  the  setting  up  anollier 
prince  as  supreme  in  any  kingdom,  distinct  from  the  lawful  sovereign,  naturally 
tends  to  enmity  against  the  lawful  sovereign.  Wherever  it  is  sufhciently  pub- 
lished, that  the  supreme,  infinite,  and  all  comprehending  Being  requires  a  su- 
preme regard  to  himself;  and  insists  upon  it,  that  our  respect  to  nim  should  uni- 
versally rule  in  our  hearts,  and  every  other  affection  be  subordinate  to  it,  and  this 
under  the  pain  of  his  displeasure  (as  we  must  suppose  it  is  in  the  world  of  intel- 
ligent creatures,  if  God  maintains  a  moral  kingdom  in  the  world^  ;  then  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  having  chosen  and  set  up  another  prince  to  rule  over  us,  and 
subjected  our  hearts  to  nim,  and  continuing  in  such  an  act,  must  unavoidably 
excite  enmity,  and  fix  us  in  a  stated  opposition  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
demonstrates,  that  affection  to  a  private  society  or  S}'stem,  independent  on  gene- 
ral benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  tliis  would  be  ab- 
surd, that  it  has  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virtue,  and  yet  at  tiie  same  time 
has  a  tendency  opposite  to  true  virtue. 

3.  Not  only  would  affection  to  a  private  system,  unsubordinate  to  regard  to 
Being  in  general,  have  a  tendency  to  opposition  to  the  supreme  object  of  vir- 
tuous affection,  as  its  effect  and  consequence,  but  would  become  itself  an  oppo- 
sition to  that  object.  Considered  by  itself  in  its  nature,  detactied  from  its  eflecH, 
it  is  an  instance  of  great  opposition  to  the  rightful  supreme  object  of  our  respect 
For  it  exalts  its  private  object  above  the  other  great  and  infinite  object ;  and  sets 
that  up  as  supreme,  in  opposition  to  this.  It  puts  down  Being  in  general,  which 
is  infinitely  superior  in  itself  and  infinitely  more  important,  in  an  inferior  place ; 
yea,  subjects  tiie  supreme  general  object  to  this  private  infinitely  inferior  object ; 
which  is  to  treat  it  with  great  contempt,  and  truly  to  act  in  oppositon  to  it,  and 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  true  order  of  things,  and  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is  infinitely  the  supreme  interest ;  making  this  supreme  and  infmitely  impor- 
tant interest,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  be  subtect  to,  and  dependent  on,  an  interest 
infinitely  inferior.  This  is  to  act  against  it,  and  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy  to 
it  He  that  takes  a  subject,  and  exalts  him  above  his  prince,  sets  him  as  su- 
preme instead  of  the  prmce,  and  treats  bis  prince  wholly  as  a  subject,  therein 
acts  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  his  prince. 

^  From  these  thinfi;s,  I  think,  it  is  manifest,  that  no  afiection  limited  to  anjt  v 
private  system,  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  Being  in  general,  can  bf^ 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue ;  and  this,  whatever  the  nrivrnte  svitem  be,  let  it  be    \ 
oiore  or  les  exteosiTe,  consisting  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  individuals, 
10  long  as  it  eootains  an  infinitely  little  paitof  univeisal  existence,  and  so  bears 
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Iio  proportion  to  the  great  all  comprehending  system. — And  consequently,  that 
■10  affection  whatsoever  to  any  creature,  or  any  system  of  created  Beings,  which 
JB  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  a  propensity  or  union  of  the  heart  to  God, 
the  supreme  and  infinite  Being,  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

From  hence  also  it  is  evident,  that  the  divine  virtue^  or  the  virtue  of  the  di-» 
vine  mind,  must  consist  primarily  in  love  to  himself y  or  in  the  mutual  love  and 
friendship  which  subsists  eternally  and  necessarily  between  the  several  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  or  that  infinitely  strong  piopensity  there  is  in  these  divine  per- 
sons one  to  another.  There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  words,  to  prove  that  it 
must  be  thus,  on  a  supposition  that  virtue,  in  its  most  essential  nature,  consists  in 
benevolent  affection  or  propensity  of  heart  towards  Being  in  general ;  and  so 
flowing  out  to  particular  Beings,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
measure  of  existence  and  beauty  which  they  are  possessed  of. — It  will  also  fol- 
low from  the  foregoing  things,  that  God's  goodness  and  love  to  created  Beings, 
18  derived  from,  and  subordinate  to  his  love  to  himself.  [In  what  manner  it  is 
80, 1  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  explain  in  the  preceding  discourse  of 
Godfs  end  in  creating  the  World.] 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  a  virtuous  love  in  created  Beings,  one 
to  another^  is  dependent  on,  and  derived  from  love  to  God^  this  will  appear  by 
a  proper  consideration  of  what  has  been  said  ;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  render  love 
to  any  created  Being  virtuous,  if  it  arise  from  the  tempei  of  mind  wherein  con- 
sists a  disposition  to  love  God  supremely.  Because  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  observeil,  all  that  Jove  to  particular  Beings^  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Being  in  general ^  is  virtuous  love.  But,  as 
has  been  remarked,  a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  and 
a  temper  or  disposition  to  love  God  supremely,  are  in  effect  the  same  thing. 
Therefore,  if  love  to  a  creattnl  Being  comes  from  that  temper  or  propensity  of 
the  heart,  it  is  virtuoas. — However,  every  particular  exercise  of  love  to  a  crea- 
ture may  not  sen^bly  arise  from  any  exercise  of  love  to  God,  or  an  explicit 
consideration  of  any  similitude,  conformity,  union  or  relation  to  Crod,  in  the 
sreature  beloved. 

The  most  proper  evidence  of  love  to  a  createtl  Beinij,  its  arising  from  that 
emper  of  mind  wherein  consists  a  supreme  propensity  of  heart  to  God,  seems 
o  be  the  asrreeableness  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  God^s  end  in  our 
i  creation  an^  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  exercises 
of  our  love,  in  their  manner,  order,  anil  measure,  with  the  manner y  in  which 
God  himself  exercises  love  to  the  creature,  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world,  and  the  way  in  which  God,  as  the  first  cause  and  supreme  disposer 
of  all  things,  has  respect  to  the  creature's  happiness,  in  subordination  to  him- 
lelf  as  his  own  supreme  end.  For  the  true  virtue  of  created  Beings  is  doubt- 
less their  highest  excellency,  and  their  true  goodness,  and  that  by  which  they 
are  en>ecialiy  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  their  Creator. — But  the  true  goodness 
of  a  tning  (as  was  obsen-ed  before^  must  be  its  agreeableness  to  its  endy  or  its 
fitness  to  answer  the  desien  for  which  it  was  made.  Or,  at  least,  this  ma<^  be 
its  goodness  in  the  ^es  of  the  workmen. — ^Therefore  they  are  good  moral  agents 
whose  temper  of  mind  or  propensity*  of  heart  is  agreeable  to  the  end  for  which 
God  made  moral  agents.  But,  a»  nas  been  shown,  the  last  end  for  which  God 
has  made  moral  agents,  niust  be  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made  all  things; 
il  betncr  evident,  Siat  the  nonl  world  is  the  end  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the 
inanimate  and  unintdligent  world  being^  made  for  the  rational  and  moral  world, 
ti  much  as  a  house  is  prepared  for  the  inhabitants. 

By  these  things  it  appears,  that  a  truly  virtuous  mind,  being,  as  it  were, 
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tinder  the  80\ere\ga  dominion  of  love  to  Gody  does  above  all  taiiigs  seek  the 
^ory  of  God,  and  makes  this  his  supreme,  governing,  and  ultimate  end  ;  con  t 
nsting;  in  the  expression  of  God's  perfections  in  their  proper  effects,  and  in  the 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  created  understandings,  and  the  communication*' 
of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  creature  ;  in  the  creature's  highest  esteenot 
of  God,  love  to  God,  and  joy  in  God,  and  in  the  proper  exercises  and  expres-; 
sions  of  these. — And  so  far  as  a  virtuous  mind  exercises  true  virtue  in  benevc^ 
lence  to  created  Beings,  it  chiefly  seeks  the  good  of  the  creature,  consisting  in 
its  knowledge  or  view  of  God^s  glory  and  beauty,  its  union  with  God,  and  con- 
formity to  him,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in  him. — And  that  temper  or  disposition 
of  heart,  that  consent,  union,  or  propensity  of  mind  to  Being  in  general,  which 
appears  chiefly  in  such  exercises,  is  virtue,  truly  so  called ;  or  in  other  words, 
true  grace  and  real  hoUness.  And  no  other  disposition  or  affection  but  this  is 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  ^- — j 

Corollary.  Hence  il  appears,  that  those  schemes  of  religion  or  moral  philo*/ 
sophy,  which,  however  well  in  some  respects  they  may  treat  of  benevolence 
to  mankind^  and  other  virtues  depending  on  it,  yet  have  not  a  supreme  regara 
to  Grod,  and  love  to  him,  laid  in  the  foundation^  and  all  other  virtues  handled 
in  a  connection  with  this,  and  in  a  subordination  to  this,  are  nnt  true  schemes 
of  philosophy,  but  are  fundamentally  and  essentially  defective.  And  whatever 
other  benevolence  or  generosity  towards  mankind,  and  other  virtues,  or  moral 
qualifications  which  eo  by  that  name,  any  are  possessed  of,  that  are  not  attend- 
ed with  a  love  to  Gcd  which  is  altogether  above  them,  and  to  which  they  are 
subordinate,  and  on  which  they  are  dependent,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue  or  religion  in  them. — Ami  it  may  be  asserted  m  general  that 
noth'mg  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  in  which  God  is  not  the  frsi  and  the  K 
last ;  or  which,  with  regard  to  their  exercises  in  general,  have  not  their  first  7 
foundation  and  source  in  apprehensions  of  God's  supreme  dignity  and  glory, 
and  in  answerable  esteem  and  love  of  him,  and  have  not  respect  to  God  as  the 
supreme  end. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Concerning  the  Secondary  and  Inferior  kind  of  Beauty. 

Though  this  which  has  been  spoken  of,  alone,  is  justly  esteemed  the  true 
beauty  of  moral  agents,  or  spiritual  Beincs ;  this  alone  being  what  would  ap- 
pear beautiful  in  uem,  upon  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  thin^ ;  and 
therefore  alone  is  the  moral  amiableness  of  Bein^  that  have  understanaing  and 
will  in  the  c}'cs  of  him  that  perfectly  sees  all  thmgs  as  they  are;  vet  there  arc 
other  qualities,  other  sensations,  propensities  and  affections  of  mind,  and  princi- 
ples of  action,  that  oi\en  obtain  the  epithet  of  virtuous,  and  by  many  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue ;  which  are  entirely  of  a  distmct  nature 
from  this,  and  have  nothing  of  that  kind ;  and  therefore  are  erroneously  con- 
founded with  real  virtue — as  may  particularly  and  full}  appear  from  things 
which  will  be  observed  in  tbb  and  the  following  chapters. 

Tliat  consent,  agreement,  or  union  of  Being  to  Being,  which  has  been 
spoken  of,  viz.,  the  union  or  propensity  of  minds  to  mental  or  spiritual  existence, 
may  be  called  the  bi{;beBt,  and  first,  or  primary  beauty  ^Jiat  is  to  be  found 
among  tlungs  flial  exist :  being;  the  proper  and  peculisL'  beauty  of  q>irituai 
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and  moral  Beings,  which  are  the  highest  and  first  part  of  the  universal  system, 
for  whose  sake  all  the  rest  has  existence.  Yet  there  is  another  inferior,  second- 
ary beauty,  which  is  some  image  of  this,  and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  spiritual 
Beings,  but  is  found  even  in  inanimate  things ;  which  consists  in  a  mutual  con- 
sent and  a^eement  of  different  things  in  form,  manner,  quantity,  and  visible 
end  or  design ;  called  by  the  various  names  of  regularitv,  order,  uniformity, 
symmetry,  proportion,  harmony,  &c.  Such  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
various  sides  of  a  square,  or  equilateral  triangl«2;  or  of  a  regular  polygon.  Such 
is,  as  it  were,  the  mutual  consent  of  the  dinerent  parts  of  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  or  surface  of  a  sphere,  and  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  an  ellipsis. 
Such  is  the  agreement  of  the  colors,  figures,  dimensions  and  distances  of  the 
different  spots  on  the  chess  board.  Such  is  the  beauty  of  the  figures  on  a  piece 
of  chints,  or  brocade. — Such  is  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  various  parts  of 
a  human  body,  or  countenance.     And  such  is  the  sweet  mutual  consent  and 

Srreement  of  the  various  notes  of  a  melodious  tune.  Tiiis  is  the  same  that  Mr. 
utcheson,  in  his  treatise  on  beauty,  expresses  by  uniformity  m  the  midst  of 
variety.  Which  is  no  other  than  the  consent  or  agreement  of  different  things, 
in  form,  quantity,  &c.  He  observes,  that  the  greater  the  variety  is,  in  equal 
uniformity,  the  greater  the  beauty.  Which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  the  more 
there  are  of  different  mutually  agreeing  things,  the  greater  is  the  beauty.  And 
the  reason  of  that  is,  because  it  is  more  considerable  to  have  many  things  con- 
sent one  with  another,  than  a  few  only. 

The  beauty  which  consists  in  the  visible  fitness  of  a  thing  to  its  use  and 
unity  of  design,  is  not  a  distinct  sort  of  beauty  from  this.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  one  thing  which  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  agreement  and 
proportion  of  various  things,  is  their  relation  one  to  another ;  which  connects 
them,  and  introduces  them  together  into  view  and  consideration,  and  whereby 
one  suggests  the  other  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  led  to  compare  them,  and 
so  to  expect  and  desire  agreement  Thus  the  uniformity  of  two  or  more  pil- 
lars, as  they  may  happen  to  be  found  in  different  places,  is  not  an  equal  degree 
of  beauty,  as  that  uniformity  in  so  many  pillars  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  same  building.  So  means  and  an  intended  effect  are  related  one  to  another. 
The  answerableness  of  a  thing  to  its  use  is  only  the  proix)rtion,  fitness,  and  agree- 
ing of  a  cause  or  means  to  a  visibly  designed  effect,  and  so  an  effect  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  the  idea  of  the  means.  This  kind  of  beauty  is  not  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  beauty  which  there  is  in  fitting  a  mortise  to  its  tenon.  Only 
when  the  beauty  consists  in  unity  of  design,  or  the  adaptcdness  of  a  variety  of 
things  to  promote  one  intended  effect,  in  which  all  conspire,  as  the  various 
parts  of  an  ingenious  complicated  machine,  there  is  a  double  beauty,  as  there 
18  a  twofold  agreement  and  conformity.  First,  there  is  the  agreement  of  the 
various  parts  to  the  designed  end.  Secondly,  through  this,  viz.  the  designed 
end  or  effect,  all  the  various  particulars  agree  one  with  another,  as  the  general 
medium  of  their  union,  whereby  they  being  imited  in  this  thin),  they  thereby 
are  all  united  one  to  another. 

The  reason,  or  at  least  one  reason  why  God  has  made  this  kind  of  mutual 
consent  and  agreement  of  things  beautifiil  and  fateful  to  those  intelligent  Be- 
in^  that  perceive  it,  probablv  is,  that  there  is  in  it  some  ima^  of  the  tnie, 
^iritual, original  beautjr  whicnbas  been  ^ken  of;  connsting  in  Beiug*8  con- 
tent to  Being,  or  the  union  of  minds  or  spiritual  Beings  in  a  mutual  propensity 
and  affection  of  heart    The  other  is  an  image  of  this,  because  by  that  uniform- 

S,  diverse  things  become  as  it  were  one,  as  it  is  in  this  cordial  union.    And  it 
»ases  God  to  observe  analogy  m  his  works,  as  is  manifest  in  £M:t  in  innum^-^ 
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able  instances ;  and  especially  to  establish  inferior  things  in  an  analog}'  to  su- 
perior. Thus,  in  how  many  instances  has  he  formed  brutes  in  analog)*  to  the 
nature  of  mankind  ?  And  plants  in  analogj'  to  animals  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  generation,  nutrition,  &c.  And  so  he  has  constituted  the  externa: 
world  in  an  analogy  to  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  numberless  instances ; 
as  might  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary,  and  here  were  proper  place  and  room 
for  it. — Why  such  analogj'  in  God's  works  pleases  him,  it  is  not  needful  now  to 
inquire.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  makes  an  agreement  or  consent  of  different 
things,  in  their  form,  manner,  measure,  &c.,  to  appear  beautiful,  because  here 
is  some  image  of  a  higher  kind  of  agreement  and  consent  of  spiritual  Beings. 
It  has  pleased  him  to  establish  a  law  of  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  the  uniform- 
ity and  mutual  correspondence  of  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  respect  which  the 
various  parts  of  a  regular  building  seem  to  have  one  to  another,  and  theii 
agreement  and  union,  and  the  consent  or  concord  of  the  various  notes  of  a  me- 
lodious tunc,  should  appear  beautiful ;  because  therein  is  some  image  of  the 
consent  of  mind,  of  the  different  members  of  a  society  or  S)stem  of  intelligent 
Beings,  sweetly  united  in  a  benevolent  agreement  of  heart — And  here,  by  the 
way,  I  would  further  obser>e,  probably  it  is  with  regard  to  this  image  or  resem- 
blance, which  secondar)'  beauty  has  of  true  spiritual  beauty,  that  God  has  so 
constituted  nature,  that  the  presenting  of  this  inferior  beautv,  especially  in  those 
kinds  of  it  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  of  the  primar)'  beauty,  as  the 
hannony  of  sounds,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  a  tendency  to  assist  those 
whose  hearts  are  under  the  influence  of  a  truly  virtuous  temper,  to  dispos:e  them 
to  the  exercises  of  divine  love,  arid  enliven  in  them  a  sense  of  spiritual  beauty 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  set',  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  agree- 
ment or  consent  of  one  thing  to  another.  (1.)  There  is  a  cordinl  agreement; 
that  consists  in  concord  and  union  of  mind  and  heart ;  which,  if  not  attended 
(viewing  things  in  general)  with  more  discord  than  concord,  is  true  virtue,  and 
the  original  or  primar)'  beauty,  which  is  the  only  true  moral  beauty.  (2,) 
There  is  a  natural  union  or  agreement ;  which,  though  some  image  of  the  other, 
is  entirely  a  distinct  thing  ;  the  will,  disposition,  or  affection  of  the  heart  hav- 
ing no  concern  in  it,  but  consisting  only  in  uniformity  and  consent  of  nature, 
fonn,  quantity,  &c.  (as  before  described),  wherein  lies  an  inferior  secomlar}*  son 
of  beauty,  which  may,  in  distinction  from  the  other,  be  called  natural  beauty.— 
This  may  be  sufficient  to  let  the  reader  know  how  I  shall  hereafter  use  the 
phrases  of  cordial,  and  natural  agreement ;  and  moral,  spiritual,  divine,  and 
primary*  original  beauty,  and  secondary,  or  natural  beauty. 

Concerning  this  latter,  inferior  kind  of  beauty,  the  following  things  may  be 
obser\e(l : 

1.  The  cause  why  secondary  beauty  is  grateful  to  men,  is  only  a  law  of 
nature^  which  God  has  fixed,  or  an  instind  he  has  eiven  to  mankind  ;  and  not 
their  perception  of  the  same  thing  which  God  is  pleased  to  have  regard  to,  as 
the  ground  or  rule  by  which  he  has  established  such  a  law  of  nature. — This  ap- 
pears in  two  thin^ 

(1.^  That  which  God  has  respect  to,  as  the  rule  or  ipround  of  this  law  of 
nature  tie  has  given  us,  whereby  things  having  a  secomlary  beauty  are  made 
grateful  to  men,  is  their  mutual  agreement  and  proportion,  in  measure,  form, 
&c  But  b  many  instances  persons  that  are  gratified,  and  have  tlitrir  minds 
affected,  in  presenting  this  beauty,  do  not  reflect  on  that  particular  agreement 
and  proportion  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  ground  and  rule  of 
beauty  m  the  case,  yea,  are  ignorant  of  it  Thus,  a  roan  may  be  pleased  wiA 
tho  haipjony  of  the  notes  ir  a  tune,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  that  proportion  or 
^VuL    II.  35 
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ndjustraent  of  the  notes  which  by  the  law  of  nature  is  the  ground  of  the  melody. 
He  knows  not,  that  the  vibratipns  in  one  note  regularly  coincide  with  the 
vibrations  in  another ;  that  the  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  in  time  with  two 
^4brations  of  its  octave ;  and  that  two  vibratibns  of  a  note  coincide  with  three  of 
its  fifth,  &c.  Yea,  he  may  not  know,  that  there  are  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the 
case,  or  any  corresponding  motions  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  in  the  auditor}' 
nene,  or  animal  spirits. — So,  a  man  may  be  affected  and  pleased  with  a  beau- 
pful  proportion  of  the  features  in  a  face."and  yet  not  know  what  that  proportion 
IS,  or  what  measures,  quantities,  and  distances  it  consists  in. 

In  this  a  sensation  of  secondary  beauty  differs  from  a  sensation  of  primary 
and  spiritual  beauty,  consisting  in  a  spiritual  union  and  agreement.     What 
makes  the  latter  grateful,  is  perceiving  the  union  itself.     It  is  the  immediate 
view  of  that  wherein  the  beauty  fundamentally  lies,  that  is  pleasing  to  the  vir 
tuous  mind. 

(2.)  As  was  observed  before,  God,  in  establishing  such  a  law  that  mutual 
natural  agreement  of  different  things,  in  form,  quantity,  &c,  should  appear 
beautiful  or  grateful  to  men,  seems  to  have  had  regard  to  the  image  and  resem- 
blance there  is  in  such  a  natural  agreement,  of  that  spiritual  conlial  agreement, 
wherein  original  beauty  consists,  as  one  reason  why  he  established  such  a  law. 
But  it  is  not  any  reflection  upon,  or  perception  of,  such  a  resemblance  of  this  to 
spiritual  beauty,  that  is  the  reason  why  such  a  form  or  state  of  objects  app<^ars 
beautiful  to  men  :  but  their  sensation  of  pleasure,  on  a  view  of  this  seconfliiry 
beauty,  is  immediately  owing  to  the  law  God  has  established,  or  the  instinrt  he 
has  given. 

2.  Another  thing  obser^'able  concerning  this  kind  of  beauty,  is,  that  if 
aflTects  the  mind  more  (other  things  being  equal)  when  taken  notice  of  in  objrrts 
which  are  of  considerable  importance,  than  in  little  trivial  matters.    Tlius  the 

Symmetry  of  the  parts  of  a  human  body,  or  countenance,  affects  the  mind  more 
lan  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  So,  the  beauty  of  the  solar  sj'stem,  more  tlian  as 
great  and  as  manifold  an  order  and  uniformity  in  a  tree.  And  the  proportions 
of  the  parts  of  a  church,  or  a  palace,  more  than  the  same  proportions  in  some 
little  slight  compositions,  made  to  please  children. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  (which  was  hinted  before)  that  not  only  uniformity 
and  proportion,  &c.,  of  different  things  is  requisite  in  order  to  this  inferior  l)eau- 
ty,  but  some  relation  or  connection  of  the  things  thus  agreeing  one  with  another. 
As,  the  uniformity  or  likeness  of  a  number  of  pillars,  scattered  hither  and  thith* 
cr,  does  not  constitute  beauty,  or  at  least  by  no  means  in  an  equal  degree  as 
uniformity  in  pillars  connected  in  the  same  building,  in  parts  that  have  relation 
one  to  another.  So,  if  we  see  things  unlike,  and  ycry  disproportioned,  in  dis- 
tant places,  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  this  excites  no  such  idea 
of  deformity,  as  disagreement  and  inequality  or  disproportion  in  things  related 
and  connected :  and  the  nearer  the  relation,  and  the  stricter  the  connection,  so 
much  the  greater  and  more  disgustful  is  the  deformity,  consisting  in  their  di?* 
agreement 

4.  TTi'is  secondaiy  kbd  of  beauty,  consistins:  in  uniformity  and  proportion, 
not  only  takes  place  in  material  and  external  thinsrs,  but  also  in  thingf  s  rr^* 
terial ;  and  is,  in  very  many  thin(]:s,  plain  and  sensible  in  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  former :  and  when  it  is  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grateful  to 
tbem  that  behold  it,  in  these  as  well  as  the  other,  by  virtue  of  the  same  sense, 
or  the  same  determination  of  mind  to  be  gratified  with  uniformity  and  proportion* 
If  uniformiW  and  proportion  be  the  things  that  affect,  and  appear  agreeable  to, 
tht^  senseof  beauty,  then  why  should  not  unifonnity  and  proportion  affect  the  same 
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lense  in  immaterial  thin^  as  well  as  material,  if  there  be  equal  capacity  of  dis« 
semmg  it  in  both  ?  And  mdeed  mare  in  spiritual  thin^{cateris parU)us)^  as  these 
aie  more  important  than  things  merely  external  and  material. 

This  is  not  only  reasonable  to  be  supposed,  but  it  is  evident  in  fact,  )n  num- 
berless instances.  There  is  a  beauty  of  order  in  society,  besides  what  consists  in 
benevolence,  3r  can  be  referred  to  it,  which  is  of  the  secondary  kind.  As,  wher 
the  different  members  of  society  have  all  their  appointed  office,  place  and  station^ 
according  to  their  several  capacities  and  talents,  and  every  one  keeps  his  place, 
and  contmues  in  his  proper  business.  In  this  there  is  a  beauty,  not  of  a  dinerent 
kind  from  the  regularity  of  a  beautiful  building,  or  piece  of  skilful  arct*tecture, 
where  the  strong  pillars  are  set  in  their  proper  place,  the  pilasters  in  a  place  fit 
for  them,  the  square  pieces  of  marble  in  the  pavement,  in  a  place  suitable  for 
them,  the  panels  in  the  walls  and  partitions  in  their  proper  places,  the  cornices 
in  places  proper  for  them,  &c.  As  the  agreement  of  a  variety  in  one  common 
design,  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  or  complicated  machine,  is  one  instance  of 
that  re^larit}',  which  belongs  to  the  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  so  there  is  the 
same  kmd  of  beauty  in  immaterial  things,  in  what  is  called  ivisdom^  consisting 
in  the  united  tendency'  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  particular  volitions,  to  one  gen- 
eral purpose  :  which  is  a  distinct  thing  from  the  goodness  of  that  general  pur- 
pose, as  being  useful  and  benevolent 

So  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  \irtue  called  ji/5/tce,  which  consists  in  the  agree- 
ment of  different  things,  that  have  relation  to  one  another,  in  nature,  manner 
and  measure :  and  therefore  is  the  very  same  sort  of  beauty  with  that  unifonnity 
and  proportion,  wliich  is  obsenable  in  those  external  and  material  things  that 
are  esteemed  beautiful.  There  is  a  natural  agreement  and  adaptedncss  of  tilings 
that  have  relation  one  to  another,  and  a  liarmonious  corresjwnding  of  one  thing 
to  another :  that  he  who  from  his  will  dima  evil  to  others,  should  receive  evu 
from  the  will  of  others,  or  from  tlie  will  of  him  or  them  whose  business  it  is  tc 
take  care  of  the  injured,  and  to  act  in  their  behalf:  and  that  he  should  suffer 
evil  m  proportion  to  the  evil  of  his  doings.  Things  are  in  natural  regularity 
and  mutual  agreement,  not  in  a  metaphorical  but  literal  sense,  when  he  whose 
heart  opposes  the  general  s}'stem,  should  have  the  hearts  of»that  s}'stem,  or  the 
heart  of  the  head  and  ruler  of  the  system,  against  him :  and  that  in  consequence, 
he  should  receive  evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposition  of  his 
heart — So,  there  is  a  like  agreement  in  nature  and  measure,  when  he  that 
loves,  has  the  proper  returns  of  love ;  when  he  that  from  his  heart  promotes 
the  good  of  another,  has  his  good  promoted  by  the  other ;  as  there  is  a  kind  of 
justice  in  a  becoming  gratitude.  i 

Indeed  most  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  if  well  considered,  will  be  found 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  justice.  There  is  some  natural  agreement  of  one 
tiling  to  another ;  some  adaptedness  of  the  agent  to  the  object ;  some  answera- 
bkness  of  the  act  to  the  occasion ;  some  equality  and  proportion  in  things  of  a 
suiiilar  nature,  and  of  a  direct  relation  one  to  another.  So  it  is  in  relative 
duties ;  duties  of  children  to  parents,  and  of  parents  to  children ;  duties  of  hus- 
bands and  wives ;  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects ;  duties  of  friendship  and  good 
neighborhood :  and  all  duties  that  we  owe  to  God,  our  Creator,  preserver,  and 
benefactor ;  and  all  duties  whatsoever,  considered  as  required  by  God,  and  as 
branches  of  our  duty  to  him,  and  abo  considered  as  what  are  to  be  performed 
with  a  regard  to  Christ,  as  acts  of  obedience  to  bis  precepts,  and  as  testimonies 
of  respect  to  him,  and  of  our  regard  to  what  be  has  done  for  tv,  the  virtues  and 
temper  of  mind  be  has  exercised  towards  us»  and  the  benefits  we  have  or  iiope 
fiarthersfiook 
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It  is  this  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  which  belong  to  the  virtues  and  diitiev 
required  of  us,  that  Mr.  Wollaston  seems  to  have  had  m  his  eye,  when  he  resolved 
all  virtue  into  an  agreement  of  inclinations,  volitions  and  actions  with  truth.  He 
evidently  has  respect  to  the  justice  there  is  in  the  virtues  and  duties  that  are 
proper  to  be  in  one  Being  towards  another ;  which  consists  in  one  Being's  ex- 
pressing such  affections  and  using  such  a  conduct  towards  another,  as  nath  a 
natural  affreement  and  proportion  to  what  is  in  them,  and  what  we  receive  from 
them;  which  is  as  much  a  natural  conformity  of  affection  and  action  with  its 
ground,  object  and  occasion,  as  that  which  is  between  a  true  proposition  and 
the  thing  spoken  of  in  it. 

But  there  is  another  and  higher  beauty  in  true  virtue,  and  in  all  truly  virtuous 
dispositions  and  exercises,  than  what  consists  in  any  uniformity  or  similarity  of 
Tarious  things,  viz.,  the  union  of  heart  to  Being  in  general^  or  to  God  the  Being 
of  Beings,  which  appears  in  those  virtues ;  and  which  those  virtues,  when  true, 
are  the  various  expressions  or  effects  of. — Benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  or 
to  Being  simply  considered,  is  entirely  a  distinct  thing  from  uniformity  in  the 
midst  of  variety,  and  is  a  superior  kind  of  beauty. 

It  is  true,  that  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  when  a  person  bath  it,  will 
naturally  incline  him  to  justice,  or  proportion  in  the  exercises  of  it  He  that 
loves  Being,  simply  considered,  will  naturally  (as  was  observed  before),  other 
things  being  equal,  love  particular  Beings,  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the 
degree  of  Beinjif,  and  the  degree  of  virtue  or  benevolence  to  Being,  ^^Hhich  they 
have.  And  that  is  to  love  Beings  in  proportion  to  their  dignity.  For  the 
dignity  of  any  I^ing  consists  in  those  two  things  Respect  to-  Being,  in  this 
pronortion,  is  the  first  and  most  general  kind  of  justice;  which  will  produce  all 
the  subordinate  kinds.  So  that,  after  benevolence  to  Being  in  general  exists, 
the  proportion  which  is  observed  in  objects,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  proportion 
of  benevolence  to  those  objects :  but  no  proportion  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  benevolence  to  Being.  The  tendency  of  objects  to 
excite  that  degree  of  benevolence,  which  is  proportionable  to  the  degree  of 
Being,  &c,  is  tiic  consequence  of  the  existence  of  benevolence ;  and  not  the 
ground  of  it  Even  as  a  tendency  of  bodies,  one  to  another,  by  mutual  attrac- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  is  the  consequence  of  the  Being  of 
wch  a  thing  as  mutual  attraction ;  and  not  attraction  the  effect  of  proportion. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  just  affections  and  acts  have  a  beauty  in  them,  dis- 
tinct from,  and  superior  to,  the  uniformity  and  equality  tlKTe  is  in  them ;  for  which, 
he  that  has  a  truly  virtuous  temper,  relishes  and  delights  in  them.  And  that  is 
the  expression  and  manifestation  there  is  in  them  of  benevolence  to  Being  in 
general. — .^nd  besides  thb,  there  b  the  agreement  of  justice  to  the  will  and 
command  of  God ;  and  also  something  in  the  tendency  and  consequences  of 
justice,  that  is  agreeable  to  general  benevolence,  viz.,  as  in  many  respects  it 
tends  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  general  good.  Which  tendency  also  makes 
h  beautiful  to  a  truly  virtuous  mind.  So  tluit  the  tendency  of  general  benevo- 
lence to  produce  justice,  also  the  tendency  of  justice  to  produce  effects  agreeable 
to  general  benevolence,  both  render  justice  pleasing  to  a  virtuous  mind.  And  it 
is  on  these  acco  mts  chiefly,  that  justice  is  grateful  to  a  virtuous  taste,  or  a  truly 
bene\'olent  heait  But,  though  it  be  true,  there  is  that  in  the  uniformity  and 
I*.dpQrtion  there  is  in  justice,  which  is  grateful  to  a  benevolent  heart,  as  thia 
unitonnity  and  proportion  tends  to  the  general  good ;  yet  that  is  no  argument, 
that  there  is  no  other  beauty  in  it  but  its  agreeing  with  benevolence.  For  so 
the  external  regularity  and  order  of  the  natural  world  gratifies  benevolence,  as 
it  b  profitable,  and  tends  to  the  general  good ;  but  that  b  no  argument,  that 
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there  is  no  other  sort  of  beauty  in  external  uniformity  and  proportion,  but  only 
its  suitinc^  benevolence  by  tending  to  the  general  good. 

5.  From  all  that  has  been  obsened  concerning  this  set  ondar}'  kind  of  beauty, 
it  appears  that  that  disposition  or  sense  of  the  mind,  which  consists  in  determin- 
ation of  mind  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  this  beauty,  considered  simply  and 
by  itself,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  and  is  entirely  a  different  thing 
from  a  traly  virtuous  taste.  For  it  has  been  shown,  that  this  kind  of  beautj-  is 
entirely  diverse  from  the  beaut)*  of  true  virtue,  whether  it  takes  place  in  material 
or  immaterial  things.  And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  a  taste  of  this  kind  of 
beauty  is  entirely  a  different  thin^  from  a  taste  of  true  virtue.  Who  will  affirm, 
that  a  disposition  to  approve  of  the  harmony  of  good  music,  or  the  beauh-  of  a 
square,  or  equilateral  triangle,  is  the  same  with  true  holiness,  or  a  truly  virtuous 
disposition  of  mind !  It  is  a  relish  of  uniformitj*  and  proportion,  that  determine! 
the  mind  to  approve  these  things.  And  if  this  be  all,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
thing  higher,  or  of  any  thins:  in  any  respect  diverse,  to  determine  the  mind  to 
approve  .nnd  be  pleased  with  equal  uniformity  and  proportion  among  spiritual 
things  which  are  equally  discerned.  It  is  virtuous  to  love  true  virtue,  as  that 
denotes  an  airreement  of  the  heart  with  virtue.  But  it  argues  no  virtue,  for  the 
heart  to  be  pleased  with  that  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  it. 

Thoujrh  it  be  true,  there  is  some  analogy  in  it  to  spiritual  and  virtuous 
beauty,  as  much  as  material  things  can  have  analogy  to  things  spiritual  (on 
which  they  can  have  no  more  than  a  shadow),  yet,  as  has  been  obser>*ed,  men 
do  not  approve  it  t)ecause  of  any  such  analogy  perceived. 

And  not  only  reason,  but  experience  plainly  shows,  that  men's  approbation 
of  this  sort  of  beauty,  does  not  spring  from  any  virtuous  temper,  and  has  no 
connection  with  virtue-  For,  otherwise,  men's  delight  in  the  Ijeauty  of  squares, 
and  cubes,  and  reirular  polygons,  in  the  regularity  of  buildinijs,  and  the  beauti- 
ful figurt^s  in  a  piece  of  embroider}',  would  increase  in  proportion  to  men's 
virtue ;  and  would  l)e  raised  to  a  great  hei^jht  in  some  eminently  %irtuou<5  or 
bolvmen  ;  but  would  be  almost  wholly  lost  in  some  others  that  are  very  vicious 
and  lewd.  It  is  evident  in  fact,  that  a  relish  of  these  things  does  not  depend  on 
general  bcne\olence,  or  any  benevolence  at  all  to  any  Being  whatsoever,  any 
more  than  a  man's  loving  the  taste  of  honey,  or  his  being  pleased  with  the 
smell  of  a  rose.  A  taste  of  this  inferior  beauty  in  things  immaterial,  is  one 
thine:  which  has  l)ecn  mistaken  by  some  moralists,  for  a  true  virtuous  principle* 
implanted  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

or  Self-Love,  and  iu  various  Influence,  to  cause  Love  to  otliers,  or  the  contrary. 

Many  a.ssert,  that  all  love  arises  from  self-love.  In  order  to  determine  this 
point,  it  should  be  clearly  ascertained  what  is  meant  by  self-love. 

Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defined — a  man's  love  of  his  own  happinesa 
Which  is  short,  and  may  be  thought  ver>'  plain :  but  indeed  is  an  ambiguouc 
definition,  as  the  pronoun  his  otniy  is  equivocal,  and  liable  to  be  taken  in  two 
Ter)'  difTerent  senses.  For  a  man's  oirn  liappiness  may  either  be  taken  Uiih'cr* 
sally,  for  all  the  happiness  and  pleasure  which  the  mind  is^  m  any  regard  tbe 
•ub|ect  of,  or  whatevei  is  grateful  and  pleasing  to  men;  or  it  maj  be  taken  te 
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the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  his  own  proper,  private,  and  separate  good. — And 
so,  self'iove  may  be  taken  two  ways. 

1.  Self-love  may  be  taken  for  the  same  as  his  loving  whatsoever  is  gratcfu* 
or  pleasing  to  him.  Which  comes  only  to  this,  that  selt-love  is  a  man's  liking, 
and  beingr  suited  and  pleased  in  that  which  he  likes,  and  which  pleases  him ; 
or,  that  it  is  a  man's  loving  what  he  loves.  For  whatever  a  man  loves,  that 
thing  is  gratefui  and  pleasing  to  him.  whether  tha  be  his  own  peculiar  happi- 
ness, or  the  happiness  of  others.  And  if  this  be  all  that  they  mean  by  self-love, 
no  wonder  they  suppose  that  all  love  may  be  resolved  into  self-love.  For  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  whatever  a  man  loves,  his  love  may  be  resolved  into  his 
loving  what  he  loves — if  that  be  proper  speaking.  If  by  self-love  is  meant 
nothing  else  but  a  man's  loving  what  is  grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  and  being 
averse  to  what  is  disai^reeable,  this  is  calling  that  self-love,  which  is  only  a 

Seneral  capacity  of  loving,  or  hating  ;  or  a  capacity  of  being  either  pleased  or 
ispleased;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a  faculty  of  will. 
For  if  nothing  could  be  either  pleasing  or  displeasinjr,  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
to  a  man,  then  he  could  incline  to  nothing,  and  will  nothing.  But  if  he  is 
capable  of  having  inclination,  will  and  choire,  then  what  he  inchnes  to,  and 
chooses,  is  grateful  to  him  ;  whatever  that  be,  whether  it  be  his  own  private 
good,  the  good  of  his  neighbors,  or  the  glory  of  God.  And  so  fai  as  it  is 
grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  so  far  it  is  a  part  of  his  pleasure,  good,  or  hap- 
piness. 

But  if  this  be  what  is  meant  by  self-love,  there  is  an  impropriet)'  and  absur- 
dity even  in  the  putting  of  the  question,  WhethcT  all  our  love,  or  our  love  to 
each  particular  olyect  of  our  love,  (lot»s  not  arise  from  self-love  ?  For 
that  would  be  the  same  as  to  inquire,  \Vliet!)er  the  reason  why  ou*  love  is  fixed 
on  such  and  such  particular  objects,  is  not,  that  we  have  a  capacity  of  loving 
some  things?  This  may  be  a  general  reason  why  men  love  or  hate  any  thing 
at  all ;  and  therein  differ  from  stones  and  trees,  which  love  nothing,  and  h.ite 
nothing.  But  it  can  never  be  a  reason  why  men's  love  is  placed  on  such  ard 
such  objects.  That  a  man,  in  general,  loves  and  is  pleased  with  happiness,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  has  a  capacity  of  enjoj-ing  happiness,  cannot  be  th% 
reason  why  such  and  such  things  become  his  happiness :  as  for  instance,  why 
the  good  of  his  neighbor,  or  the  happiness  and  gjory  of  God,  is  grateful  and 
pleasing  to  him,  ana  so  becomes  a  part  of  his  happiness. 

Or  if  what  they  mean,  who  say  that  all  love  comes  from  self-love,  be  not, 
that  our  loving  such  and  such  particular  persons  and  things,  arises  from  our  love 
to  happiness  in  general,  but  from  a  love  to  love  our  own  happiness,  which  con- 
sists in  these  objects ;  so  the  reason  why  we  love  benevolence  to  our  friends,  or 
/neighbors,  is,  because  we  love  our  happiness,  consisting  in  their  happi.iess, 
jwhich  we  take  pleasure  in  ;— still  the  notion  is  absurd.  For  Here  the  effect  is 
made  the  cause  of  that,  of  which  it  is  the  efTect :  our  happiness,  consisting  in 
the  happiness  of  the  person  beloved,  is  made  the  cause  of  our  love  to  that 
person.  Whereas,  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  our  love  to  the  person  is  the  cause 
of  our  deliflrhting,  or  being  happy  in  his  happiness.  How  comes  our  happiness 
to  consist  in  the  happiness  or  such  as  we  love,  but  by  our  hearts  being  first 
united  to  them  in  affection,  so  that  we,  as  it  were,  look  on  them  as  ourschcs, 
and  so  on  their  happiness  as  our  own  ? 

Men  who  have  benevolence  to  others,  have  pleasure  when  they  see  otherf 
happiness,  because  seeing  their  happiness  ratifies  some  inclination  that  was  in 
their  hearts  before. — ^They  before  inclinM  to  thdr  happiness ;  which  was  bj 
benevolence  or  good  will ;  and  therefore  when  they  see  their  happiness,  their 
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inclination  is  suited,  and  they  are  pleased.     But  the  Being  of  inclinations  and 
appetites  is  prior  to  any  pleasure  in  gratifyinj;  these  appetites. 

2.  Self-love,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  common  speech,  most  commonly  sig- 
nifies a  man's  regard  to  his  confined  private  self ^  or  love  to  himself  with  respect 
to  his  private  interest. 

By  private  interest  I  mean  that  which  most  immediately  consists  in  those 
pleasures,  or  pains,  that  af  e  personal.  For  there  is  a  comfort,  and  a  grief,  that 
some  have  in  others'  pleasures  or  pains ;  which  are  in  others  originally,  but  are 
derived  to  them,  or  in  some  measure  become  theirs,  by  virtue  of  a  benevolent 
union  of  heart  with  others.  And  there  are  other  pleasures  and  pains  that  are 
originally  our  own,  aod  nof  what  we  have  by  such  a  participation  with  others. 
Which  consist  in  preccptions  agreeable,  or  contrarj",  to  certain  personal  inclina- 
tions implanted  incur  nature;  such  as  the  sensitive  appetites  and  aversions. 
Such  also  is  the  disposition  or  the  detennination  of  the  mind  to  be  pleased  with 
external  beauty,  and  with  all  inferior  secondarj'  beauty,  consisting  in  uniformity, 
proportion,  fiu\,  whether  in  things  external  or  internal,  and  to  dislike  the  con- 
trary deformity.  Such  also  is  the  natural  dis|>osition  in  men  to  be  pleased  in  a 
perception  of  their  being  the  objects  of  the  honor  and  love  of  others,  and  dis- 
pleased with  others'  hatred  and  contempt.  For  pleasures  and  uneasinesses  of  this 
kind  are  doubtless  as  much  owing  to  an  immediate  determination  of  the  mind 
by  a  fixwl  law  of  our  nature,  as  any  of  the  ])leasures  or  pains  of  external  sense. 
And  these  pleasures  are  properly  of  the  private  and  personal  kind  ;  being  not 
by  any  participation  of  the  happiness  or  sorrow  of  others,  through  benevolence. 
It  is  evidently  mere  self-love,  that  appears  in  this  disposition.  It  is  easv  to  see, 
that  a  man's  love  to  himself  will  make  him  love  love  to  himself,  and  Iiate  ha- 
tred to  liiiiisi'lf.  And  as  God  has  constitntt'd  our  nature,  self-love  is  exercised 
in  no  one  disjKvsition  more  than  in  this.  Men,  probably,  are  capable  of  nnich 
more  pleasure  and  pain  through  this  determination  of  the  mind,  than  by  any 
other  personal  inclination,  or  aversion,  whatsoever.  Though  perhaps  we  do 
not  so  ver)*  often  si»e  instances  of  extreme  suffering  by  this  means,  as  by  some 
others,  yet  we  often  sec  evidences  of  men's  dreading  the  contempt  of  others 
more  than  death ;  and  by  such  insiances  many  conceive  something  what  men 
would  suffer,  if  universally  hatetl  and  despised;  and  many  reasonably  infer  some- 
thing of  the  greatm'ss  of  the  misery*,  that  would  arise  under  a  sense  of  universal 
abhorrence,  in  a  great  view  of  intelligent  Beinjj  in  general,  or  in  a  clear  view  of 
the  Deity,  as  incomprehensibly  and  immensely  great,  so  that  all  other  Beings 
are  as  nothincr  and  vanity — together  with  a  sense  of  his  immediate  continual 
presence,  and  an  infinite  concern  with  him  and  dependence  upon  him — and  living 
constantly  in  the  midst  of  most  clear  and  strong  evidences  and  manifestations 
of  his  hatred  and  contempt  and  wratti. 

But  to  return. — These  things  may  be  suflRcient  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
private  intercsl ;  in  regard  to  which,  self-lcnc,  most  properly  so  called,  is  imme- 
diately exercisefl 

And  here  I  would  obsen'e,  that  if  we  take  self-love  in  this  sense,  so  love  to 
some  others  may  truly  be  the  effect  of  self-love ;  i.  e.,  according  to  the  common 
method  and  onler,  which  is  maintained  in  the  laws  of  nature.     For  no  created/ 
thing  has  power  to  produce  an  effect  any  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  tlie  laws! 
of  nature.    Thus  tl-.t  a  roan  should  love  those  that  are  of  his  party,  when  tfiere\ 
are  different  parties  contending  one  with  another ;  and  that  are  warmly  rngaged  \ 
on  bis  ade,  and  promote  his  interest — this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  private  \ 
•elf-love.    Indeed  there  is  no  osetaphysical  necessit}*,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
hat  because  a  man  knres  himiei^  and  regards  his  own  interest,  he  therefott 
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should  love  those  that'love  him,  and  promote  his  interest ;  i.  e.,  to  -suppose  it  to 
be  otherwise,  implies  no  contradiction.  It  will  not  follow  from  any  absolute 
metaphysical  necessity,  that  because  bodies  have  solidity,  cohesion,  and  gravita- 
tion towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  therefore  a  weight  suspended  on  the  beam 
of  a  balance  should  have  greater  power  to  counterbalance  a  weight  on  the  other 
side,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  than  when  it  is  near.  It  implies  no 
contradiction,  that  it  should  be  otherwise :  but  only  as  it  contradicts  that  beau- 
tiful proportion  and  harmony,  which  the  author  of  nature  observes  in  the  laws 
of  nature  he  has  established.  Neither  is  there  any  absolute  necessity,  the 
contrary  implying  a  contradiction,  that  because  there  is  an  internal  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  sphere,  whereby  the  whole  becomes  one 
solid  coherent  body,  therefore  other  bodies  that  are  around  it,  should  also  be 
attracted  by  it,  and  those  that  are  nearest,  be  attracted  most.  But  according  to 
the  order  and  proportion  generally  observed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  one  of  these 
effects  is  connected  with  the  other,  so  that  it  is  justly  looked  uix)n  as  the  same 
power  of  attraction  in  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  draws  bodies  about  the  earth 
towar(b  its  centre,  with  that  w^hich  attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  themselves 
one  to  another ;  only  exerted  under  different  circumstances.  By  a  like  order 
of  nature,  a  man's  love  to  those  that  love  him,  is  no  more  than  a  certain  ex- 
pression or  effect  of  self-love.  No  other  principle  is  needful  in  order  to  the  effect, 
if  nothing  intervenes  to  counter\ail  the  natural  tendency  of  self-love.  Therefore 
there  is  no  more  true  virtue  in  a  man's  thus  loving  his  friends  merely  from  self- 
love,  than  there  is  in  self-love  itself,  the  principle  from  whence  it  proc-eeds.  So, 
a  man's  being  disposed  to  hate  those  that  hate  him,  or  to  resent  injuries  doije 
him,  arises  from  self-love  in  like  manner  as  the  loving  those  that  love  us,  and 
bein*^  thankful  for  kindness  shown  us. 

.  But  it  is  said  by  some,  that  it  is  apparent,  there  is  some  other  principle  con- 
cerned in  exciting  the  passions  of  gratitude  and  anger,  besides  self-love,  viz.,  a 
moral  sense,  or  sense  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity,  determining  the  minds  of 
all  mankind  to  approve  of,  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  and  to  disapprove  of  vice, 
and  behold  it  with  displicence ;  and  that  their  seeing  or  supposing  this  moral 
beaut>'  or  deformity,  in  the  kindness  of  a  benefactor,  or  opposition  of  an  adver- 
sar}',  IS  the  occasion  of  these  atfections  of  gratitude  or  anger.  Otherwise,  why 
are  not  these  affections  excited  in  us  towards  inanimate  things,  that  do  us  good, 
or  hurt  ?  Why  do  we  not  experience  gratitude  to  a  garden,  or  fruit i'ul  li»ld  ? 
And  why  are  we  not  angry  with  a  tempest,  or  bhisting  mildew,  or  an  overflow- 
ing stream  ?  We  are  very  differently  affected  towards  those  that  do  us  good 
from  the  virtue  of  generosity,  or  hurt  us  from  the  vice  of  enx-y  and  malice,  than 
towards  thines  that  hurt  or  help  us,  which  are  destitute  of  reason  and  will 
Now  conceminsT  this,  I  would  make  several  remarks. 

1.  Those  who  thus  argue,  that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  proceed  from  self- 
lore,  might  argue  in  the  same  w*ay,  and  with  equal  reason,  that  neither  can 
these  affections  aris^  from  love  to  others ;  which  is  contrary  to  their  own  scheme 
They  say  that  the  reason  why  we  are  affected  with  gratitude  and  anger 
towards  men,  rather  than  things  without  life,  is  moral  sense  ;  which  they  say,  is 
^  the  effect  of  that  principle  of  benevolence  or  love  to  others,  or  love  to  the  public, 
which  is  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  But  now  I  mi^ht  say,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  way  of  arguing,  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  anse  from  love  to 
others,  or  love  to  the  Dublic,  or  any  sense  of  mind  that  is  the  fruit  of  public  af- 
fection. For  how  differently  are  we  affected  towards  those  that  do  food  or  hurt 
Id  the  public  from  understanding  and  will,  and  fixxn  a  general  public  spirit,  oi 
public  motive. — I  say,  how  diflmntly  affected  are  we  towards  these,  from  wliat 
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we  are  towards  such  inanimate  thin^  as  the  sun  and  the  clouds,  that  do  good  to 
the  public  by  enlightening  and  enlivening  beams  and  refreshing  showers  ;  or 
mildew,  and  an  overflowing  stream,  that  does  hurt  to  the  public,  by  destroying 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ?  Yea,  if  such  a  kind  of  argument  be  good,  it  will  prove 
that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  arise  from  the  united  influence  of  self-love,  and 
public  love,  or  moral  sense  arising  from  the  public  aflection.  For,  if  so,  why 
are  we  not  affected  towards  manimate  things,  that  are  beneficial  or  injurious 
botli  to  us  and  the  public,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  them  that  are  profitable  oi 
hurtful  to  both  on  choice  and  design,  and  from  benevolence,  or  malice  ?  ^ 

2.  On  the  supposition  of  its  being  indeed  so,  that  men  love  those  w ho  love] 
them,  and  are  angry  with  those  who  hate  them,  from  the  natural  hiliUence  of  j 
self-love  ;  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  author  of  nature,  who  observes  order,/ 
uniformity  and  harmony  in  establishing  its  laws,  should  so  order  that  it  shouldf 
be  natural  for  self-love  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  aff*ecttd  differently  towaids  ex-J 
ceedingly  different  objects ;  and  that  it  should  cause  our  heart  to  extend  itself 
in  one  manner  towards  inanimate  things,  which  gratify  self-love,  without  sense 
or  will,  and  in  another  manner  tow  ards  Beings  which  we  look  upon  as  having 
understanding  and  will,  like  ourselves,  and  exerting  these  faculties  in  our  favor, 
and  promoting  our  interest  from  love  to  us.     No  wonder,  seeing  we  lo^ e  our^ 
selves,  that  it  should  be  natural  to  us  to  extend  something  of  that  same  kind  of 
love  which  we  have  for  ourselves,  to  them  w  ho  are  the  same  kind  of  Beings  as 
ourselves,  and  comply  with  the  inclinations  of  our  self-love,  by  expressing  the 
same  sort  of  love  towards  us. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  that  to  be  universal,  that  in  gratitude  and  anger  there 
is  the  exercise  of  some  kind  of  moral  stnsi*  (as  it  is  granted,  there  is  sonuthing 
that  may  be  so  called).  All  the  moral  senst,  thai  is  issential  to  those  allictions, 
is  a  sense  of  DESEar;  which  is  to  Ik»  reffrre<l  to  that  sense  of  jvsticv,  before 
spoken  of,  consisting  in  an  apprehension  of  that  seconclar}'  kind  of  beauty,  that 
hes  in  unifonnity  and  proportion  :  which  solves  all  the  ditficulty  in  the  ohjtction. 
— ^This,  or  some  appearance  of  it  to  a  narrow  private  view,  indeed  attends  all 
anger  and  gratitude.  Others'  love  and  kindness  to  us,  or  their  ill  will  and  inju- 
riousness,  appears  to  us  to  deserve  our  love,  or  our  resentment.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  seems  to  us  no  other  than  ju^/,  that  as  they  lo\  e  us,  and  do  us  good, 
we  also  should  love  them,  and  do  them  good.  And  so  it  sivmsjttsf^  that  when 
others'  hearts  oppose  us,  and  they  from  their  hearts  do  us  hurt,  our  hearts  should 
oppose  them,  and  that  we  should  desire  they  themselves  may  suflfer  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  have  suffered  ;  i.  e.,  there  ap]Hars  to  us  to  l)e  a  natural  agreement, 
proportion,  and  adjustment  between  these  things.  Which  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
moral  sense  or  sense  of  a  beauty  in  moral  things.  But  as  was  before  shown,  it 
is  a  moral  sense  of  a  secondary  kind,  and  is  entirely  diff*erent  from  a  sense  or 
relish  of  the  original  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue  ;  and  may  be  without  any 
principle  of  true  virtue  in  the  heart  Tlien*fore  doubtless  it  is  a  great  mistake  in 
any  to  suppose,  all  that  moral  sense  which  appears  and  Ls  exercised  in  a  sense  of 
desert^  is  the  same  thing  as  a  love  of  virtue,  or  a  disposition  and  determination 
of  mind  to  be  pleased  with  true  virtjous  bi*auty,  consisting  in  public  benevolence. 
Which  may  be  further  confirmed,  if  it  be  considered  that  even  with  resp<'ct  to  a 
sense  o(  justice  or  desert f  consisting  in  uniformity  [and  agreement  between 
others'  actions  towards  us,  and  our  ac*tions  towards  them,  in  a  way  of  welldoing, 
or  of  ill  doin^]  it  is  not  absolutely  neoewiry  to  the  bein^  of  these  passions  ot 
frratitude  and  anser,  that  there  sbould  be  anv  notion  of  justice  in  tliem,  in  any 
public  or  general  view  oi  things  ;~as  will  appear  by  what  shall  be  next 
observed. 
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4  Those  authors  who  hold  that  that  moral  sense  which  is  natural  to  all  mankind, 
consists  in  a  natural  relish  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  so  arises  from  a  urinciple 
of  true  virtue  implanted  by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all — they  hold  that  true 
virtue  consists  in  jntblic  benevolence.  Therefore,  if  the  affections  of  gratitude 
and  anger  necessarily  imply  such  a  moral  sense  as  they  suppose,  then  these  af- 
fections imply  some  delight  in  the  public  good,  and  an  aversion  of  the  mind  to 
•  public  evil.  And  if  this  were  so,  then  every  time  any  man  feels  anger  for  oppo- 
sition he  meets  with,  or  gratitude  for  any  favor,  there  must  be  at  least  a  supposi- 
tion of  a  tendency  to  public  injury  in  that  opposition,  and  a  tendency  to  public 
benefit  in  the  favor  that  excites  his  gratitude.  But  how  far  is  this  from  being 
true  ?  As,  in  such  instances  as  these,  which,  I  presume,  none  will  deny  to  be 
possible,  or  unlike  to  any  thing  that  happens  among  mankind.  A  ship's  crew 
enter  mto  a  conspu-acy  against  the  master,  to  murder  him,  and  run  away  with 
the  ship  and  turn  pirates  ;  but  before  they  bring  their  matters  to  a  ripeness  for 
execution,  one  of  them  repents  and  opens  the  whole  design ;  whereupon  the  rest 
are  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice.  The  crew  are  enraged  with  him 
that  has  betrayed  them,  and  earnestly  seek  opportunity  to  revenge  tnemselves 
upon  him. — And  for  an  instance  of  gratitude,  a  eang  of  robbers  that  have  long 
infest  oil  the  neighboring  country,  havp  a  particular  house  whither  they  resort, 
and  where  they  meet  from  time  to  time,  to  divide  their  booty  or  prey,  and  hold 
their  consultations  for  earning  on  their  pernicious  designs.  The  magistrates  and 
officers  of  the  country,  after  many  fruitless  endeavors  to  discover  their  secret 
haunt  and  place  of  resort,  at  length  by  some  means  are  well  informed  wheie  it 
is,  and  are  prepared  with  sufficient  force  to  surprise  them,  and  seize  them  all, 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  at  an  hour  appointed  when  they  understand  they  will 
all  be  there.  A  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour,  while  the  offi- 
cers with  their  bands  are  approaching,  some  person  is  so  kind  to  these  robbers 
as  to  give  them  notice  of  their  danger,  so  as  just  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
escape.  They  are  thankful  to  him,  and  give  him  a  handful  of  money  for  his 
kindness.-^Now  in  such  instances,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  supposition 
of  a  public  injury  in  that  which  is  the  occasion  of  their  anger  ;  yea,  they  know 
the  contrar}-.  Nor  is  there  any  supposition  of  public  good  in  that  which  excites 
their  c:ratitude ;  neither  has  public  benevolence,  or  moral  sense,  consisting  in  a 
determination  to  approve  of  what  is  for  the  public  good,  any  influence  at  all  in 
the  affair.  A  nd  though  there  be  some  affection,  besides  a  sense  of  uniformity  and 
proportion,  that  has  influence  in  such  anger  and  gratitude,  it  is  not  public  affec- 
tion or  l)onevolence,  but  private  affection  ;  yea,  that  affection  which  is  to  the 
highest  degree  private,  consisting  in  a  man's  love  of  his  own  person. 

5.  The  passion  oi  anger ^  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  unluckily  chosen 
as  a  medium  to  prove  a  sense  and  determination  to  delight  in  virtue,  consisting 
in  benevolence,  natural  to  all  mankind. 

For,  if  that  moral  sense  which  is  exercised  in  anger,  were  that  which  arose 
from  a  benevolent  temper  of  heart,  being  no  other  than  a  sense  or  relish  of  the 
beauty  of  benevolence,  one  would  think  a  disposition  to  anger  should  increase, 
at  least  in  some  proportion,  as  a  man  had  more  of  a  sweet,  benign,  and  benevo* 
lent  tem|>er  ;  which  seems  something  disagreeable  to  reason,  as  well  as  contrary 
1o  expenence,  which  shows  that  the  less  men  have  of  benevolencei  and  the  more 
tfaey  have  of  a  contrary  temper,  the  more  are  they  disposed  to  anger  and  deep 
resentment  of  injuries. 

And  thougb  graliiude  be  that  which  many  tpeak  of  as  a  certun  noble  prmci* 
pie  of  virtue,  which  Ood  has  implanted  m  the  hearts  of  all  mankina ;  and 
though  it  be  true,  there  is  a  grafitude,  that  is  truly  virtuou';;  and  the  want  of 
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gratitude  or  an  ungrateful  temper,  is  truly  f  icious,  and  argues  an  abominable 
depravity  of  heart  (as  I  may  have  particular  occasion  to  show  afterwards)  yet, 
I  tnink  what  has  been  observed,  may  serve  to  convince  such  as  impartially 
consider  it,  not  only  that  not  all  anger,  or  hating  those  who  hate  us,  but  also 
that  not  all  gratitude,  or  loving  those  who  love  us,  arises  from  a  truly  virtuous 
benevolence  of  heart 

Another  sort  of  affections,  which  may  be  properly  referred  to  self-love,  as 
their  source,  and  which  might  be  expectecf  to  be  the  fruit  of  it,  according  to  the 
general  analogy  of  nature's  laws,  are  affections  to  such  as  are  near  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  nature ;  that  we  look  upon  as  those  whose  Beings  we  have  been  the 
occasions  of,  and  that  we  have  a  very  peculiar  propriety  in,  and  whose  circum- 
stances, even  from  the  first  be^nning  of  their  existence,  do  many  ways  lead 
them,  as  it  were,  necessarily,  to  a  high  esteem  of  us,  and  to  treat  us  with  great 
dependence,  submission  and  compliance;  and  whom  the  constitution  of  the  world 
makes  to  be  united  in  interest,  and  accordingly  to  act  as  one  in  innumerable 
affairs,  with  a  communion  in  each  other's  afiections,  desires,  cares,  friendships, 
enmities,  and  pursuits.  Which  is  the  cause  of  men's  affection  to  their  children. 
And  in  like  manner  self-love  will  also  beget  in  a  man  some  degree  of  affections, 
towards  others,  with  whom  he  has  connection  in  any  degree  parallel.  As  to  the 
opinion  of  those  that  ascribe  the  natural  affection  there  is  between  parents  and 
children,  to  a  particular  instinct  of  nature,  I  shall  take  notice  of  it  ai\erwards. 

And  as  men  may  love  persons  and  things  from  self-love,  so  may  love  to 

aualities  and  characters  arise  from  the  same  source.  Some  represent  as  though 
Here  were  need  of  a  great  deeree  of  metaphysical  refining  to  make  it  out,  that  men 
approve  of  others  from  self-love,  whom  they  hear  of  at  a  distance,  or  read  of  in 
history,  or  see  represented  on  the  stage,  from  whom  they  expect  no  profit  or 
advantage.  But  perhaj^s  it  is  not  considered,  that  what  we  approve  of  in  the 
first  place  is  the  character,  and  from  the  character  we  approve  the  jH»rson  ;  and 
is  it  a  strange  thing,  that  men  should,  from  self-love,  like  a  temper  or  character 
which  in  its  nature  and  tendency  falls  in  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  self- 
love  ;  and  which,  we  know  by  experience  and  self-evidence,  without  metaphys- 
ical refining,  in  the  general,  tends  to  men's  pleasure  and  benefit  ?  And  on  the 
contrary^  should  dislike  what  they  see  tends  to  men's  pain  and  miser}*  1  Is  there 
need  of  a  ereat  degree  of  subtilty  and  abstraction,  to  make  it  out,  that  a  child, 
which  has  heard  and  seen  much,  strongly  to  fix  an  idea  of  the  pernicious  deadly 
nature  of  the  rattlesnake,  should  have  aversion  to  that  species  or  form,  from 
self-love ;  so  as  to  have  a  degree  of  this  aversion  and  disgust  excitcti  by  seeing 
even  the  picture  of  that  animal  ?  And  that  from  the  same  self-love  it  should  be 
pleased  and  entertamed  with  a  lively  figure  and  representation  of  some  pleasant 
fruit  which  it  has  often  tasted  the  sweetness  of?  Or,  with  the  image  of 
some  bird,  which  it  has  always  been  told,  is  innocent,  and  whose  pleasant  sing- 
ing it  has  often  been  entertamed  with  1  Though  the  child  neither  fears  being 
bitten  by  the  picture  of  the  snake,  nor  expects  to  eat  of  the  painted  fruit,  or  to 
hea*  the  figure  of  the  bird  sing.  I  suppose  none  will  think  it  difficult  to  allow, 
that  juch  an  approbation  or  di^ust  of  a  child  may  be  accounted  for  from  its 
natural  delight  in  the  pleasures  oftaste  and  hearine,  and  its  aversion  to  pain  and 
death,  through  self-love,  together  with  the  habitual  connection  of  these  agreeable 
or  terrible  ideas  with  the  form  and  (qualities  of  these  objects,  the  ideas  of  which 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child  bjr  their  images. 

And  where  is  the  difficulty  of  allowing,  that  a  diiU  or  man  may  hale  the 
general  character  of  a  spiteral  and  maliaous  man,  for  the  like  reason,  as  be 
bates  the  general  nature  of  a  serpent ;  knowingi  from  reasoi   instiuction  and 
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experience^  that  malice  in  men  is  pernicious  to  mankind,  as  well  as  spite  or 
poison  in  a  serpent  ?  And  if  a  man  may,  irom  self-love,  disapprove  the  vices 
of  malice,  envy,  and  others  of  that  sort,  which  naturally  tend  to  the  hurt  of 
mankind,  why  may  he  not  from  the  same  principle  approve  the  contrary  virtue 
of  meekness,  peaceableness,  benevolence,  charily,  generosity,  justice,  and  the 
social  virtues  in  general ;  which  he  as  easily  and  clearly  knows,  naturally  tend 
^^Jojhe  good  of  mankind  1 

\  ^^  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  have  a  love  to  these  virtues  from  a  higher 
principle*  But  yet  I  think  it  as  certainly  true  that  there  is  generally  in  man- 
kind a  sort  of  approbation  of  them,  which  arises  from  self  love. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  said,  the  same  thing  further  appears  from 
this ;  that  men  commonly  are  most  affected  towards,  and  do  most  highly  ap- 
prove, those  virtues  which  agree  with  their  interest  most,  according  to  their  va- 
rious conditions  in  life.  We  see  that  persons  of  low  condition  are  especially 
enamored  with  a  condescending,  accessible,  affable  temper  in  the  great ;  not 
only  in  those  whose  condescension  has  been  exercised  towards  themselves  \  but 
they  will  be  peculiarly  taken  with  such  a  character  when  they  have  accounts  of 
it  from  others,  or  when  they  meet  with  it  in  history  or  even  in  romance.  The 
poor  will  most  highly  approve  and  commend  liberality.  The  weaker  sex,  who 
especially  need  assistance  and  protection,  will  peculiarly  esteem  and  applaud 
fortitude  and  generosity  in  those  of  tlie  other  sex,  they  read  or  hear  of,  or  have 
represented  to  them  on  a  stage. 

As  I  think  it  plain  from  what  has  been  obser\'ed,  that  men  may  approve 
and  be  disposed  to  commend  a  benevolent  temper,  from  self-love,  so  the  higher 
the  degree  of  benevolence  is,  the  more  may  they  approve  of  it.  Which  will 
account  for  some  kind  of  approbation,  from  this  principle,  even  of  love  to  ene- 
mies, viz.,  as  a  man's  loving  his  enemiini  is  an  evidence  of  a  hi^h  degree  of  be- 
nevolence of  temper ;-  -the  degree  of  it  appearing  from  the  obstacles  it  over- 
comes. 

And  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  tendency  and  in- 
fluence of  self-love  may  show,  how  men  in  general  may  approve  of  justice  from 
another  ground,  besides  that  approbation  of  the  secondary  beauty  there  is  in 
uniformity  and  pro|)ortion,  which  is  natural  to  all.  Men  from  their  infancy  see 
the  necessity  of  it,  not  only  that  it  is  necessar}*  for  others,  or  for  human  society ; 
but  they  find  the  necessity  of  it  for  themselves,  in  instances  tiiat  continually 
occur ;  which  ten<ls  to  prejudice  them  in  its  favor,  and  to  fix  an  habitual  appro 
bation  of  it  from  self-love. 

And  again,  that  forementioned  approbation  of  justice  and  desert  arising  frcn: 
a  sense  of  the  beauty'  of  natural  agreement  and  proportion,  will  have  a  kind  of 
reflex,  and  indirect  influence  to  cause  men  to  approve  benevolence,  and  disap- 

Crove  malice ;  as  men  see  that  he  who  hates  and  injures  others,  deser\*es  to  be 
ated  and  punished,  and  that  he  who  b  benevolent,  and  loves  others,  and  does 
them  good,  desen-es  himself  also  to  be  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  as  they 
fee  the  natural  congruity  or  agreement  and  mutual  adaptedness  of  these  thin)^. 
And  having  alwa}^  seen  this,  malevolence  becomes  habitually  connected  in  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  being  hated  and  punished,  which  is  disagreeable  to  self- 
love  ;  and  the  idea  of  benevolence  is  habitually  connected  and  associated  with 
the  idea  of  beinff  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  which  is  erateful  to  self-love. 
And  by  Tutue  of  this  association  of  ideas,  benevolence  itsett  becomes  grateful, 
and  the  contrary  diq>leasing.  ^ 

Some  vices  may  become  in  a  deme  odious  by  the  influence  of  self-love, 
through  an  habitual  coniiectioD  of  i&as  >f  contempt  with  it ;  contempt  beitg 
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wnat  self-love  abhors.  So  i^  m?v  often  be  with  drunkenness,  gluttony,  sottish* 
ness,  cowardice,  sloth,  niggardliness.  The  idea  of  contempt  becomes  associated 
with  the  idea  of  such  vices,  both  because  we  are  used  to  observe  that  those 
things  are  commonly  objects  of  contempt,  and  also  find  that  they  excite  con- 
tempt, in  oui*sclves. — Some  of  tliem  appear  marks  of  littleness,  i.  e.,  of  small 
abilities,  and  weakness  of  mind,  and  insufficiency  for  any  considerable  eiTeots 
among  mankind. — By  others,  men's  influence  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  sphere, 
and  by  such  means  persons  become  of  less  importance,  and  more  insignificant 
among  mankind.  And  things  of  little  importance  are  naturally  little  accounted 
of.  And  some  of  these  ill  qualities  are  such  as  mankind  find  it  their  interest  to 
treat  with  contempt,  as  they  are  very  hurtful  to  human  society.  ^ 

There  are  no  particular  moral  virtues  whatsoever,  but  what  in  some  or 
other  of  these  ways,  and  most  of  them  in  several  of  these  ways,  come  to  have 
some  kind  of  approbation  from  self-love,  without  the  influence  of  a  truly  vir- 
tuous principle ;  nor  any  particular  vices,  but  what  by  the  same  means  meet 
with  some  liisapprobation. 

This  kind  of  approbation  and  dislike,  through  the  joint  influence  of  self-love 
and  association  of  ideas,  is  in  very  many  vastly  heightened  by  education  ;  as  this 
IS  the  means  of  a  strong,  close,  and  almost  irrefragable  association,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  of  ideas  which  have  no  connection  any  other  way  than  by  edu- 
cation ;  and  of  greatly  strengthening  that  association,  or  connection,  which 
persons  are  led  into  by  other  means ;  as  any  one  would  be  convinced,  perhaps 
more  elfectually  than  in  most  other  ways,  if  they  had  opportunity  of  any  con- 
Kideruble  acquaintance  with  American  savages  and  their  children. 


CHAPTER   V. 
Of  Natural  Conscience,  and  the  Moral  Sense. 

Thrke  b  yet  another  disposition  or  principle,  of  great  Importance,  natural 
to  mankind ;  which,  if  we  consider  the  consistence  and  harmony  of  nature's 
laws,  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  arising  from  self-love,  or  self- 
union  :  and  that  is  a  disjposition  in  man  to  be  uneas}*  in  a  consciousness  of  being 
inconsistent  with  himself,  and  as  it  were,  aeainst  himself,  in  his  own  actions.  This 
appeal's  particularly  in  the  inclination  of  the  mind  to  be  uneasy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  that  to  others,  which  he  should  be  angry  with  them  for  do- 
ing to  him,  if  they  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  theirs ;  or,  of  forbearing  to  do 
that  to  them,  which  he  would  be  displeased  with  them  for  neglecting  to  do  to 
him. 

I  have  observed  from  time  to  time,  that  in  pure  love  to  others  (i.  e.  love  not 
arising  from  self-love)  there  is  a  union  of  the  heart  with  others ;  a  kind  of  en- 
largement of  the  mind,  whereby  it  so  extends  itself  as  to  take  others  into  a  man's 
self :  and  therefore  it  implies  a  disposition  to  feel,  to  desire,  and  to  act  as  though 
others  were  one  with  ourselves.  So,  self-love  implies  an  inclination  to  feel  and 
act  as  one  with  ourselves ;  which  naturally  renders  a  sensible  inconsistence  with 
ourselves,  and  self-opposition,  in  what  we  ourseWes  choose  and  do,  to  be  un- 
easy to  the  mind ;  which  will  cause  uneaaness  of  mind  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  malevolent  and  unjust  behavior  towards  others,  and  a  kind  of  disapproba- 
tion of  acts  of  this  nature,  and  an  approbation  of  the  cootraiy.  To  do  that  ta 
another,  which  we  ahould  be  angry  with  him  for  doing  to  ivs,  and  to  1  ate  a  p^r 
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son  for  doL^  that  to  us,  which  we  should  incline  to,  and  insist  on  doing  to  him. 
if  we  were  exactly  in  the  same  case,  is  to  disa^ee  with  ourselves,  and  contra* 
diet  ourselves.  It  would  be,  for  ourselves  both  to  clioose  and  adhere  to,  and 
yet  to  refuse  and  utterly  reject,  as  it  were  the  very  same  thing.  No  wonder, 
this  is  contrary  to  nature.  No  wonder,  that  such  a  self-opposition,  and  inward 
war  with  a  man's  self,  naturally  b^ets  unquietness,  and  raises  disturbance  in 
his  mind. 

A  thus  appltoving  of  actions,  because  we  therein  act  as  in  agreement  with 
ourselves,  or  as  one  with  ourselves — and  a  thus  disapproving  and  being  uneasy 
in  the  consciousness  of  disagreeing  and  being  inconsistent  with  ourselves  in 
what  *ve  do — is  quite  a  different  thing  from  approving  or  disapproving  actions 
because  in  them  we  agree  and  are  united  with  Being  in  general ;  which  is  lov* 
ing  or  hating  actions  from  a  sense  of  the  primary  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and 
odiousness  of  sin. — The  former  of  these  principles  is  private :  the  latter  is  pub- 
lic and  truly  benevolent  in  the  highest  sense.  The  former  (i.  e.  an  inclination 
to  agree  with  ourselves)  is  a  natural  principle :  but  the  latter  (L  e.  an  agree- 
ment or  union  of  heart  to  the  great  system,  and  to  God,  the  head  of  it,  who  is 
all  in  all  in  it)  is  a  divine  principle. 

In  that  uneasiness  now  mentioned,  consists  veiy  much  of  that  inward  trouble 
men  have  from  reflections  of  conscience :  and  when  they  are  free  from  this  un- 
easiness, and  are  conscious  to  themselves,  that  in  what  they  have  acted  towards 
others,  they  have  done  the  same  which  they  should  have  expected  from  them  m 
the  same  case,  then  they  have  what  is  called  peace  of  cx)nscience,  with  respect 
to  these  actions. — And  there  is  also  an  approbation  of  conscience,  of  the  conduct 
of  others  towards  ourselves.  As  when  we  are  }>laiui.*d,  condemned,  or  punished 
by  them,  and  are  conscious  to  ourselves  tliat  if  \vc  were  in  their  case,  and  they 
in  ours,  we  should  in  like  manner  blame,  condemn,  and  punish  them.  And  thus 
men's  consciences  may  justify  God's  anger  and  condemnatioik  When  they 
have  the  ideas  of  God's  greatness,  their  relation  to  him,  the  benefits  they  have 
received  from  him,  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  will  to  them,  &c., 
strongly  impressed  on  their  minds,  a  consciousness  is  excited  within  them  of 
those  resentments,  which  would  be  occasioned  in  themselves  by  an  injurious 
treatment  in  any  wise  parallel. 

There  is  such  a  consciousness  as  this  oftentimes  within  men,  implied  in  the 
thoughts  and  views  of  the  mind,  which  perhaps  on  reflection  they  could  hardly 
give  an  account  ofl  Unless  men's  consciences  are  greatly  stupified,  it  is  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  suggested  ;  and  does  habitually,  spontaneously,  instanta- 
neously, and  as  it  were  msensibly  arise  in  the  mind.  And  the  more  so  for  this 
reason,  viz.,  that  we  have  not,  nor  never  had  from  our  infancy,  any  otlier  way 
to  conceive  of  any  thing  which  other  persons  act  or  suffer,  or  of  any  thing 
about  intelligent,  moral  agents,  but  by  recalling  and  exciting  the  ideas  of  what 
we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  in  the  acts,  passions,  sensations,  volitions,  &c, 
which  we  have  found  in  our  own  minds ;  and  by  putting  tlie  ideas  which  we 
obta'm  by  this  means,  in  the  place  of  another ;  or  as  it  were  substituting  our^ 
seWes  in  their  place.  Thus,  we  have  no  concention  in  any  degree,  what  under- 
standing,  perception,  love,  pleasure,  pain,  or  desire  are  in  others,  but  by  puttine 
ourselves  as  it  were  in  their  stead,  or  transferring  the  ii'eas  we  obtain  of  such 
things  b  001  own  minds  b^  consciousness,  mto  their  place ;  making  such  an 
alteration,  as  to  degree  and  circumstanoes,  as  what  wr  tbserve  of  them  requirfs. 
It  is  thus  m  all  mml  things  that  we  conceive  of  in  •  heis,  wludi  are  all  men- 
lal,  and  not  corporeal  things ;  and  eveiy  thing  that  we  conceive  of  belonging 
to  others,  more  than  shape,  size^  complexion,  situatica,  and  motion  of  their 
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bodies  And  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  come  to  be  ca}«b]e  of  having  ideas 
of  any  perception  or  act  even  of  the  Godhead.  We  never  could  hfcve  any 
notion  what  understanding  or  volition,  love  or  hatred  are,eitfae*  in  created  spirit 
or  in  God,  if  we  had  never  experienced  what  understanding  and  voUtion,  love  and 
hatred,  are  in  our  own  minds.  Knowing  what  they  are  by  consciousness,  we 
can  add  degrees,  and  deny  limits,  and  remove  changeableness  and  other  imper- 
fections, and  ascribe  them  to  God.  Which  is  the  only  way  we  come  to  be  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  of  any  thing  in  the  Deity. 

But  though  it  be  so,  that  men  in  thinking  of  others  do,  as  it  were,  put  them- 
selves in  their  place,  they  do  it  so  naturally,  or  rather  habitually,  instantaneously 
and  without  set  purpose,  that  thev  do  it  insensibly,  and  can  scarce  give  any 
account  of  it,  and  many  would  think  strange  if  they  were  told  of  it  So  it  may 
be  m  men's  substituting  themselves  in  others'  place  in  such  exercises  of  con- 
science as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  the  foiiner  subfi»titution  leads  to  the  latter, 
in  one  whose  conscience  is  not  greatly  stupified.  For  in  all  his  thoughts  of  the 
other  person,  in  whatever  he  apprehends  or  conceives  of  his  moral  conduct  to 
others  or  to  himself,  if  it  be  in  loving  or  hating  him,  approving  or  condemning 
him,  rewarding  or  punishing  him,  he  necessarily  as  it  were  puts  himself  in  his 
stead,  for  the  forementioned  reason ;  and  therefore  the  more  naturally,  easily 
and  quietly  sees  whether  he,  being  in  his  place,  should  approve  or  condemn,  be 
angiy  or  pleased  as  he  is.  < 

*     Natural  conscience  consists  in  these  two  things : 

1.  In  that  which  has  now  been  spoken  of :  that  disposition  to  approve.or 
disapprove  tlie  moral  treatment  which  passes  between  us  and  others,  from  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  be  easy,  or  uneasy,  in  a  consciousness  of  our  being 
consistent,  or  mconsistent  with  ourselves.  Ilereby  we  have  a  disposition  to  ap- 
prove our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that 
we  treat  him  so  as  we  should  expect  to  be  treated  by  him,  were  he  in  our  case 
and  we  in  his ;  and  to  disapprove  of  our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  we  are 
conscious  that  we  should  be  displeased,  with  the  Uke  treatment  from  him,  if  we 
were  in  his  case.  So  we  in  our  consciences  approve  of  another's  treatment  of 
us,  if  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  if  we  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  ours, 
we  should  think  it  just  to  treat  him  as  be  treats  us ;  and  disapprove  his  treatment 
of  us,  when  we  are  conscious  that  we  should  think  it  unjust,  if  we  were  in 
his  case.  Thus  men's  consciences  approve  or  disapprove  the  sentence  of  their 
judge,  by  which  they  are  acquitted  or  condemned. — But  this  is  not  all  that  is  in 
natural  conscience.  Besides  this  approving  or  disapproving  from  uneasiness  as 
being  inconsistent  with  ourselves,  there  is  another  thing  that  must  precede  it,  and 
be  the  foundation  of  it  As  for  instance,  when  my  conscience  disapproves  my 
own  treatment  of  another,  being  conscious  to  m}'self  that  were  I  in  his  case,  I 
should  be  displeased  and  angry  with  him  for  so  treating  ine,  the  question  might 
be  asked,  But  what  would  be  the  ground  of  that  supposed  disapprobation,  dis- 
pleasure and  anger,  which  I  am  conscious  would  be  m  me  in  that  case  1 — ^Thal 
dia&Dprobation  must  be  on  some  other  grounds.    Therefore, 

X.  The  other  thing  which  belongs  to  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
natural  conscience,  is  the  sense  of  desert,  which  was  spoken  of  before ;  consist* 
ing,  as  was  observed,  in  a  natuisl  agreement,  proportion  and  harmony  between 
malevolence  or  injury,  and  resentment  and  punishment ;  or  between  kmng  and 
being  loved,  between  showing  kindness  and  being  rewarded,  &c.  Both  these 
kinds  of  approvmg  or  disapproving  ooncur  in  the  approbmtioD  or  disapprobation 
of  conscience ;  the  one  founded  on  the  other.  Thus,  when  m  man's  conscience 
disapproves  of  his  treatment  of  his  neigbbor,  in  the  fiist  place  he  is  ooosckras 
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that  if  hfc  were  in  his  neighbor's  stead,  he  should  resent  such  treatment,  from  t 
sense  of  justice,  or  from  a  sense  of  uniformity  and  equality  between  such  treat- 
ment and  resentment  and  punishment,  as  before  explained.  And  then  in  the 
next  place  he  perceives,  that  therefore  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  in  doing 
what  he  himself  should  resent  in  that  case ;  and  hence  disapproves  it,  as  bein^ 
naturally  averse  to  opposition  to  himself. 

Approbation. and  disapprobation  of  conscience,  in  the  sense  now  explained, 
will  extend  to  all  virtue  and  vice ;  to  every  thing  whatsoever  thai  is  morally 
good  or  evil,  in  a  mind  which  does  not  connne  its  view  to  a  private  sphere,  but 
will  take  things  in  general  into  its  consideration,  and  is  free  from  speculative 
error.  For,  as  all  virtue  or  moral  good  may  be  resolved  into  love  to  others, 
either  God  or  creatures,  so  men  easily  see  the  uniformity  and  natural  agreement 
there  is  between  loving  others,  and  being  accepted  and  favored  by  others.  And 
all  vice,  sin,  or  moral  evil,  summarily  consisting  in  the  want  of  this  love  to  others, 
or  in  the  contrary,  viz.,  hatred  or  malevolence,  so  men  easily  see  tlie  natural 
agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  doing  ill  to  others,  and  being  hated  by 
them  and  suffering  ill  by  them,  or  from  him  that  acts  for  all  and  has  the  care  of 
the  whole  system.  And  as  this  sense  of  equality  and  natural  agreement  extends 
to  all  moral  good  and  evil,  so  this  lays  a  foundation  of  an  equal  extent  w^ith  the 
other  kind  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  which  is  grounded  upon  it,  arising 
»  from  an  aversion  to  self-inconsistence  and  opposition.  For  in  all  cases  of  benevo* 
lence  or  the  contrary  towards  others,  we  are  capable  of  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  are  naturally  led  to  do  it,  and  so  of  reflecting,  or  being  con- 
scious to  ourselves,  how  we  should  like  or  dislike  such  treatment  from  others. 
Thus  natural  conscience,  if  the  understanding  be  properly  enlightened,  and  errors 
and  blinding  stupifying  prejudices  are  removed,  concurs  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  is  of  equal  extent  with  it,  and  joins  its  voice  with  it  in  every  article. 

And  tijus,  in  particular,  we  may  see  in  what  respect  this  natural  conscience 
that  has  been  described,  extends  to  true  virtue,  consisting  in  union  of  heart  to 
Being  in  general,  and  supreme  love  to  God.  For,  although  it  sees  not,  or  rather 
does  not  taste  its  primary  and  essential  beauty,  i.  e.,  it  tastes  no  sweetness  in 
benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  simply  considered,  or  loves  it  not  for  Being  m 
general's  sake  (for  nothing  but  general  benevolence  itself  can  do  that),  vet  this 
natural  conscience,  common  to  mankind,  may  approve  of  it  from  that  uniformity, 
equality  and  ju^^ice,  which  there  is  in  it,  and  the  demerit  which  is  seen  in  thf 
contrary,  consisting  in  the  natural  agreement  between  the  contrary  and  being 
hated  of  Being  in  general.  Men  by  natural  conscience  may  see  the  justice  (oi 
natural  agreement)  there  is  in  }ielding  all  to  God,  as  we  receive  all  from  God  ; 
and  the  justice  there  is  in  being  his  that  has  made  us,  and  being  willingly  ;io, 
which  is  the  same  as  being  dependent  en  his  will,  and  conformed  to  his  Mill  in 
the  manner  of  our  Being,  as  we  are  for  our  Being  itself,  and  in  the  confoimitj 
of  our  wil  to  his  will,  on  whose  will  we  are  universally  and  most  perfectly  de* 
pendent ;  and  also  the  justice  there  is  in  our  supreme  love  to  God,  from  his 
goodness — the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  our  having  supreme  respect 
to  him  who  exercises  infinite  goodness  to  us,  and  from  whom  we  receive  all  well 
being.— Besides  tliat  disagreement  and  discord  appears  worse  to  natural  sense 
(as  was  observed  before)  in  things  nearly  related  and  of  j^eat  importance ;  and 
therefore  it  must  appear  vei^  ill,  as  it  respects  the  infimte  Being,  and  in  that 
infinitely  great  relation  which  there  is  b^een  the  Creator  and  his  creaturoL 
And  it  IS  easy  to  conceive  ho-v  that  sense  which  is  m  natural  conscience,  should 
see  the  desert  of  punishment,  vhich  there  is  in  the  contrary  of  true  virtue,  ris^ 
oppontion  and  enmity  to  Bi  •#  ii  geoeraL    For,  this  is  only  to  see  the  natural 
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agreement  there  is  between  opposing  Being  in  general,  and  beihg  oppomi  by 
Being  in  general ;  with  a  consciousness  how  that  if  we  were  infinitely  great,  we 
should  expect  to  be  regarded  according  to  our  greatness,  and  should  proiwrtion- 
ably  resent  contempt.  Thus  natural  conscience,  if  well  informed,  will  approve 
of  true  virtue,  and  will  disapprove  and  condemn  the  want  ol  it,  and  opposition 
to  it ;  and  yet  without  seeing  the  true  beauty  of  it  Yea,  if  men's  consciences 
were  fully  enlightened,  if  they  were  delivered  from  being  confined  to  a  private 
sphere,  and  brought  to  view  and  consider  things  in  general,  and  delivered  from 
being  stupified  by  sensual  objects  and  appetites,  as  they  will  be  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, they  would  approve  nothing  but  true  virtue,  nothing  but  general  benevo- 
lence, and  those  affections  and  actions  that  are  consistent  with  it,  and  subordinate 
to  it  For  they  must  see  that  consent  to  Being  in  general,  and  supreme  respect 
to  the  Bein^  of  Beings,  is  most  just ;  and  that  ever)*  thing  which  is  inconsistent 
with  it,  and  interferes  with  it,  or  flows  from  the  want  of  it,  is  unjust,  and  deser\'es 
the  opposition  of  univei-sal  existence. 

Thus  has  God  established  and  ordered,  that  this  principle  of  natural  conscience, 
which,  though  it  implies  no  such  thing  as  actual  benevolence  to  Being  in  gen- 
eral, nor  any  delight  in  such  a  principle,  simply  considered,  and  so  implies  no 
truly  spiritual  sense  or  virtuous  taste,  yet  should  approve  an(l  condemn  thr«Bame 
thin^  that  are  approved  and  condemned  by  a  spiritual  sense  or  virtuous  taste. 

That  mc  ral  sense  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  so  far  as  it  is  disinterested 
and  not  founded  in  association  of  ideas,  is  the  same  with  this  natural  consciena 
that  has  been  described.  The  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  that  disposi 
tion  to  approve  virtue  and  disapprove  vice,  which  men  have  by  natural  cop 
science,  is  that  moral  sense,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  writiiiirs  of  many  of  late 
a  misunderstanding  of  which  seems  to  have  l)een  the  thintx  <hat  has  misled  thos* 
moralists  who  have  insisted  on  a  disinterestwl  moral  sensrjmiversal  in  the  worli 
of  mankind,  as  an  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  true  virtue,  consisting  in  a  lx?nev. 
olent  temper,  naturally  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  Some  of  the  argn* 
ments  made  use  of  by  these  writers,  do  indeed  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  sense 
or  taste,  universal  among  men,  distinct  from  what  arises  from  self-love.  Though 
I  humbly  conceive,  there  is  some  confusion  in  their  discourses  on  the  subject^ 
and  not  a  proper  dislinction  obser\'ed  in  the  instances  of  men's  approbation  of 
virtue,  which  they  produce.  Some  of  which  are  not  to  their  purpose,  being  in- 
stances of  that  approbation  of  virtue,  that  was  descri))ed,  which  arises  from  self- 
love.  But  other  instances  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  taste,  or  sense  of  mora! 
foo<l  and  evil,  natural  to  all,  which  does  not  properly  arise  from  self-love.  Yet 
conceive  there  are  no  instances  of  this  kind  which  may  not  be  referred  to  natu- 
ral conscience,  and  particularly  to  that  which  I  have  obser\'ed  to  be  primary  in 
the  approbation  of  natural  conscience,  viz.,  a  sense  of  desert  and  approbation  of 
that  natural  agreement  there  is,  in  manner  and  measure,  in  justice.  But  I  think 
it  is  plain  from  wha*  been  said,  that  neither  this  or  any  thing  else  wherein 
consists  the  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  which  there  is  in  natural  conscience, 
b  of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  taste,  or  determination  of  mind  to  relish  and 
delight  in  the  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue,  arising  from  a  virtuous  bene%'olenoe 
of  heart 

But  it  further  appears  from  this.  If  the  approbation  of  conscience  were  the 
same  with  the  appronation  of  the  inclination,  of  the  heart,  or  the  natural  dmo* 
mtion  and  determination  of  the  mind,  to  love  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  imb 
approbation  and  condenmation  of  conscience  would  always  be  in  propoitio'*  to 
the  virtuous  temper  of  the  mind ;  or  rather  the  degree  would  be  just  the  same.  If 
that  person  who  had  a  high  degree  of  a  Tirtuoos  temper,  therefore,  the  testim  ay 
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of  conscience  in  favor  of  virtue  would  be  equally  full :  but  he  that  had  but  little, 
would  have  as  little  a  degree  of  the  testimony  of  conscience  for  virtue,  and  against 
vice.  But  I  think  the  case  is  evidently  otherwise.  Some  men,  through  the 
strength  of  vice  in  their  hearts,  will  go  on  in  sin  against  clearer  light  and 
stronger  convictions  of  conscience,  than  others.  If  conscience's  approving  duty 
and  disapproving  sin,  were  the  same  thing  as  the  exercise  of  a  vutuous  princi- 
ple of  the  heart,  in  loving  duty  and  hating  sin,  then  remorse  of  conscience  will 
De  the  same  thing  as  repentance ;  and  just  in  the  same  degree  as  the  sinner  feels 
remorse  of  conscience  for  sin,  in  the  same  degree  is  his  heart  turned  from  the 
love  of  sin  to  the  hatred  of  it,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  very  same  thing. 

Christians  have  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  in 
the  future  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  when  sinners 
shall  be  called  to  answer  before  their  judge,  and  all  their  wickedness  in  all  its 
aggravations,  brought  forth  and  clearly  manifested  in  the  perfect  light  of  that 
day,  and  God  will  reprove  them  and  set  their  sins  in  order  before  them,  their  con- 
sciences will  be  greatly  awakened  and  convinced,  their  mouths  will  be  stopped, 
all  stupidity  of  conscience  will  be  at  an  end,  and  conscience  will  have  its  full 
exercise  :  and  therefore  their  consciences  wi^l  approve  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
the  judge  against  them,  and  seeing  that  they  have  deserved  so  great  a  punish- 
ment, will  join  with  the  judge  in  condemning  them.  And  this,  according  to  the 
notion  I  am  opposing,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  their  being  brought  to  the 
fullest  repentance  ;  their  hearts  being  perfectly  changed  to  hate  sin  and  love 
holiness  ;  and  virtue  or  holiness  of  heart  in  them  will  be  brought  to  the  most 
full  and  perfect  exercise.  But  how  much  otherwise,  have  we  reason  to  suppose, 
it  will  then  be  ?  viz.,  that  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  their  heart  will  come  to 
its  highest  dominion  and  completest  exercise  ;  that  they  shall  be  wholly  left  ot 
God,  and  given  up  to  their  wickedness,  even  as  the  devils  are !  When  God  has 
done  waiting  on  sinners,  and  his  Spirit  done  striving  with  them,  he  will  not  re 
strain  their  wickedness,  as  he  does  now.  But  sin  shall  then  rage  in  their  hearts 
as  a  fire  no  longer  restrained  or  kept  under.  It  is  proper  for  a  judge  when  he 
condemns  a  criminal,  to  endeavor  so  to  set  his  guilt  before  him  as  to  convince 
his  conscience  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  This  the  Almighty  will  do  effect- 
ually, and  do  to  perfection,  so  as  most  thoroughly  to  awaken  and  convince  the 
conscience.  But  if  natural  conscience,  and  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be 
pleased  with  virtue,  were  tlu*  same,  then  at  the  same  time  that  the  conscience 
was  brought  to  its  perfect  exercise,  the  heart  would  be  made  perfectly  holy  ;  or, 
\iould  have  the  exercise  of  true  virtue  and  holiness  in  perfect  benevolence  of 
temper.  But  instead  of  this,  their  wickedness  wiU  tlien  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, and  wicked  men  will  become  veiy  devils,  and  accordingly  will  be  sent  away 
as  cursed  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

But  supposing  natund  conscience  to  be  what  has  been  described,  all  these 
difHculties  and  absurdities  are  wholly  avoided.  Sinners,  when  they  see  the 
greatness  of  the  Being,  whom  they  have  lived  in  contempt  of,  and  in  rebellion 
and  opposition  to,  and  have  clearly  set  before  them  their  obligations  to  him,  as 
their  Creator,  preserver,  benefactor,  &c.,  together  with  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  acted  as  enemies  to  him,  may  have  a  clear  sense  of  the  desert  of  their  sin, 
consisting  in  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  such  contempt  and  oppo- 
sition of  such  a  Being,  and  his  despising  and  opposing  them ;  between  their 
being  and  acting  as  ao  great  enemies  to  such  a  God,  and  their  suflFering  the 
dreeidfu]  consequences  of  his  being  and  acting  as  their  great  enemy :  and 
their  bring  conscious  within  themselves  of  the  degree  of  anger,  which  would 
naturally  arise  m  their  own  hearts  in  such  a  case  if  they  were  m  the  place  and 
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state  of  their  judge.  In  order  to  these  things  ti^rre  is  no  need  of  a  virtuous 
benevolent  temper,  relishing  and  delighting  in  benevolence,  and  loathing  the 
contrar}'.  The  conscience  may  see  the  natural  agreement  between  opposing 
and  being  opposed,  between  hating  and  being  hated,  without  abhorring  malevo- 
lence from  a  benevolent  temper  of  mind,  or  without  loving  God  from  a  view  of 
the  beaut}'  of  his  holiness.  These  things  have  no  necessaiy  dependence  one  oo 
the  other. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  particular  liwtincts  of  Nature,  which  in  ecnie  req;)ectfl  reaemble  Virtue. 

There  are  various  di^x)sitions  and  inclinations  natural  to  men,  which  depend 
on  particular  laws  of  nature,  determining  their  minds  to  certain  affections  and 
actions  towards  pax ticular  objects  j  which  laws  seem  to  be  established  chieflv 
for  the  preservation  of  mankind,  though  not  only  for  this,  but  also  for  their 
comfortably  subsisting  in  the  world.    \^  hich  dispositions  may  be  called  instincts. 

Some  of  these  instincts* respect  only  ourselves  personally  j  such  are  many  ua 
our  natural  appetites  and  aversions.  Some  of  them  are  not  wholly  personal, 
but  more  social,  and  extend  to  others ;  such  are  the  mutual  inclinations  between 
the  sexes,  &c. — Some  of  these  dispositions  are  more  external  and  sensitive , 
such  are  some  of  our  natural  inclinations  that  are  personal — as  those  that  relate 
to  meat  and  drink.  And  of  this  sort  also  are  some  dispositions  that  are  more 
social,  and  in  some  respects  extend  to  othei^s ;  as,  the  more  sensitive  inclinations 
of  the  sexiS  towards  each  other.  Besides  these  instincts  of  the  sensitive  kind, 
tliere  are  others  that  are  more  internal  and  mental ;  consisting  in  affections  of  the 
mind,  which  mankind  naturally  exercise  towards  some  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
or  in  some  cases  towards  men  in  general.  Some  of  these  instincts  that  are 
mental  and  social,  are  what  may  be  called  kind  affections ;  as  having  something 
m  them  of  benevolence,  or  a  resemblance  of  it  And  others  are  of  a  different 
sort,  having  something  in  them  that  carries  an  aneiy  appearance ;  such  as  the 
passion  of  jealous}*^  between  the  sexes,  especial^  in  the  male  towards  the 
temale. 

It  is  only  the  former  of  these  two  last  mentioned  sorts,  that  it  is  to  my  pur* 
pose  to  consider  in  this  place,  viz.,  those  natural  instincts  which  appear  in 
benevolent  afftx-tions,  or  which  have  the  appearance  of  benevolence,  and  so  in 
some  respects  resemble  virtue.  These  I  diall  therefore  consider;  and  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  none  of  them  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

That  kind  of  affection  which  is  exercised  towards  those  who  are  near  one  to 
another  in  natural  relation,  particular^  the  k>ve  of  parents  to  their  children, 
called  natural  affection,  is  by  many  referred  to  instinct  I  have  already  consi- 
dered this  sort  of  love  as  an  affection  that  arises  from  self-love ;  and  in  that 
view,  and  in  that  supposition  have  shown,  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue.  But  if  any  think,  that  natural  affection  is  more  properly  to  be  referred 
to  a  particular  instmct  of  nature,  than  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  I  shall  not  think 
it  a  point  worthy  of  any  controversy  or  dispute.  In  my  onmion,  both  are  true, 
viz.,  that  natural  affection  b  owing  to  natural  instinct,  aim  also  that  it  arises  from 
self-love.  It  may  be  said  to  arise  from  instmct,  as  it  depends  od  a  law  of 
nature.  But  yet  it  may  be  tnily  reckoned  as  an  affectioii  arising  from  self, 
bve;  bcca'ise,  though  it  arises  from  a  law  of  nature,  v^  ^1^  >s  >uch  a  law  as. 
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according  to  the  order  and  harmony  every wnere  obsen'ed  among  the  laws  of 
nature,  is  connected  with,  and  follows  from  self-love,  as  was  shown  before. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  insist  on  this.  For  if  it 
be  so,  that  natural  affection  to  a  man's  children  or  family,  or  near  relations,  is 
not  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  in  any  respect,  but  is  to  be 
esteemed  an  affection  arising  from  a  particular  independent  instinct  of  nature, 
which  the  Creator  in  his  wisdom  has  implanted  in  men  for  the  preservation  and 
well-being  of  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 
For  it  has  been  obser\'ed,  and  I  humbly  conceive,  proved  before  (Chap.  11. ), 
that  if  any  Being  or  Beings  have  by  natural  instinct,  or  any  other  means,  a 
determination  of  mind  to  benevolence,  extending  only  to  some  particular  per- 
sons, or  private  s)'Stem,  however  large  that  sjstem  may  be,  or  however  great  a 
number  of  individuals  it  may  contain,  so  long  as  it  contains  but  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  universal  existence,  and  so  bears  no  proportion  to  this  great  and 
univei^al  system^uch  limited  private  benevolence,  not  arising  from,  nor  being 
subordinate  to  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  cannot  have  the  nature  of  true 
virtue. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  observe  now,  that  it  b  evident  to  a 
demonstration,  those  affections  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  from  these 
two  things. 

First  J  That  they  do  not  arise  from  a  principle  of  virtue. — A  principle  of 
virtue,  I  think,  is  owned  by  the  most  considerable  of  late  writers  on  morality  to 
c  &;eneral  benevolence  or  public  affection :  and  I  think  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  union  of  heart  to  Being  simply  considered  ;  which  implies  a  disposition  to 
benevolence  to  Being  in  general.  Now  by  the  supposition,  the  affections  we 
are  speaking  of  do  not  arise  from  this  principle ;  and  that,  whether  we  supi)ose 
they  arise  from  self-love,  or  from  particular  instincts;  because  either  of  those 
sources  is  diverse  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence.     And, 

Secondly,  These  private  Anectioas,  if  they  do  not  arise  from  general  bene- 
volence, and  they  are  not  connected  >\ith  it  in  their  first  existence,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  produce  it.  This  appears  from  what  has  been  obsened :  for  bein^  not 
dependent  on  it,  their  detached  and  unsubordinate  operation  rather  tends  to, 
and  implies  opposition  to  Being  in  general,  than  general  benevolence ;  as  every 
one  sees  and  owns  with  respect  to  self-love.  And  there  are  the  ver}'  same  rea- 
sons why  any  other  private  affection,  confined  to  limits  infinitely  short  of  univer- 
sal existence,  sliould  have  that  influence,  as  well  as  \o\e  that  is  confined  to  a 
single  person.  Now  upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  affections 
which  do  not  arise  from  a  virtuous  principle,  and  have  no  tendency  to  true  virtue* 
as  their  effect,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  if  persons 
by  any  means  come  to  have  a  benevolent  affection  limited  to  a  party  that  is  very 
large,  or  to  the  country  or  nation  in  general,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  or  the 
public  communi^  they  belong  to,  though  it  be  as  large  as  the  Roman  empire 
was  of  old,  yea,  if  there  could  be  an  instmct  or  other  cause  determining  a  person 
to  benevolence  towards  he  whole  world  of  mankind,  or  even  all  created  sensi- 
ble natures  throughout  tne  universe,  exclusive  of  union  of  heart  to  general  ex- 
istence and  of  love  to  God,  nor  derived  from  that  temper  of  mind  which  d^>oses 
to  a  supreme  regard  to  Urn,  nor  subordinate  to  such  divine  love,  it  cannot  be  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

If  what  is  called  natural  affection,  arises  from  a  particular  natural  instiDctt 
so,  much  more  indisputably  does  that  mutual  affection  which  naturally  arises 
between  the  sezes^    I  agree  with  HtUchetoti  and  Hume  in  this,  that  thiere  is  a 
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foundation  laid  in  nature  for  kind  affections  Ixitween  the  sexes,  that  are  truly 
divei-se  from  all  inclinations  to  sensitive  pJcasure,  and  do  not  properly  arise  from 
any  such  inclination.  There  is  doubtless  a  disp)sition  both  to  a  mutual  benevo- 
lence and  mutual  complacence,  that  ar«  not  naturally  and  necessarily  connected 
uith  any  sensitive  desires.  But  yet  it  is  manifest  such  affections  as  are  limited 
to  op|X)site  sexes,  are  from  a  particular  instinct,  thus  directing  and  limiting 
them ;  and  not  arising  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence ;  for  this  has 
no  teiKlency  to  any  sucn  limitation.  And  though  these  affections  do  not  properly 
arise  from  the  sensitive  desires  which  are  between  the  sexes,  yet  tljey  are  im- 
planted by  the  Author  of  nature  chiefly  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  the  preser- 
vation or  continuation  of  the  world  of  mankind,  to  make  persons  willing  to 
forsake  father  and  motlier,  and  all  their  natural  relations  in  the  families  \\  here 
they  were  born  and  brought  up,  for  the  sake  of  a  stated  union  with  a  companion 
of  the  other  sex,  and  to  dis|X)se  to  that  union  in  bearing  and  s^oing  through  with 
that  series  of  labors,  anxieties,  and  |>ains  requisite  to  the  Being,  support  and 
education  of  a  family  of  children.  1  hough  not  only  for  these  ends,  but  partly 
also  for  the  comfort  of  mankind  as  united  in  a  marriage  relation.  But  i  sup- 
pose, few  (if  any^  will  deny,  that  the  peculiar  natural  dispositions  there  are  to 
mutual  affectk>n  between  .the  sexes,  arise  from  an  instinct  or  particular  law  of 
nature.  And  therefore  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  already,  that  those 
natuiul  dispositions  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Another  affection  which  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  implanted  in  men 
for  like  puqxjses  with  other  instincts,  is  that  pity  which  is  natural  to  mankind, 
whi  n  thi'V  see  others  in  ^reat  distress.  It  is  acknowledgc^d,  that  such  an  aflec- 
tion  is  nuturul  to  mankinci  But  I  think  it  evident,  that  the  pity  which  is 
gciK'rul  aikl  natural,  u^  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  and  is  not  of  tlie  nature 
of  true  virtue.  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  tljere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  truly  vir« 
tudus  pity  among  mankind.  For  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  the  pity  or 
nurcy  which  is  anywhere  to  be  found  among  them,  arises  merely  from  natural 
instinct,  or,  tliat  none  is  to  be  found,  which  arises  from  that  truly  virtuous  divine 
principle  of  general  benevolence  to  sensitive  Beings.  Yet  at  tlie  same  time  I 
think,  this  is  not  the  c^tse  with  all  pity,  or  with  that  dis]x>sition  to  pity  which  i& 
natural  to  mankind  in  common.  I  think  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  this  does  na 
arise  fitmi  general  benevolence,  nor  is  it  truly  of  the  nature  of  benevolence,  o* 
properly  called  by  that  nauic. 

It  all  that  uneiisiness  on  the  sight  of  otiiers'  extreme  distress,  which  we  call 
pity,  were  properly  of  llie  nature  ot  benevolence,  then  tliej*  who  are  the  subjects 
of  this  (mssion,  must  needs  be  in  a  degree  of  uneasiness  in  beine  sensible  of  the 
total  want  of  happiness,  of  all  such  as  they  would  be  disposed  to  pity  in  ex- 
treme distress.  For  that  certainly  is  the  most  direct  tendencj'  and  operation  of 
benevolence  or  good  will,  to  desire  the  happiness  of  its  object.  But  now  this 
is  not  the  case  universally,  where  men  are  disposed  to  exercise  pity.  There 
are  many  men,  with  whom  that  is  the  case  in  respect  to  some  others  in  the 
world,  that  it  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  their  being  sensibly  affected  with 
any  uneasiness,  to  know  they  were  dead  (yea  men  who  are  not  inflenced  by  the 
consuicration  of  a  future  state,  but  view  death  as  only  a  cessation  of  all  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  an  end  of  all  happiness),  who  yet  would  have  been 
moved  w*ith  pity  towards  the  same  persons,  if  they  had  seen  them  under  some 
Tery  extreme  anguish.  Some  men  would  be  movol  with  pity  by  seeing  a  brute 
creature  under  extreme  and  k>ng  torments,  who  yet  suffer  no  uneasiness  in 
knowing  that  man^'  thousands  of  them  even*  day  cease  to  live,  and  so  have  an 
2nd  put  to  all  their  pleasure,  ai  butchers'  sliiamUes  in  great  cities.    It  is  the 
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nature  of  true  benevolence  to  desire  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  pleasure 
of  the  object  of  it ;  and  that,  in  some  proportion  to  its  degree  of  prevalence. 
But  persons  may  greatly  pity  those  that  are  in  extreme  pain,  whose  positive 
pleasure  they  may  still  be  very  indifferent  about.  In  this  case  a  man  may  be 
much  moved  and  affected  with  uneasiness,  who  yet  would  be  affected  with  no 
sensible  joy  in  seeing  signs  of  the  same  pei-son's  or  Being's  enjoyment  of  very 
high  degrees  of  pleasure. 

Yea,  pity  may  not  only  be  without  benevolence,  but  may  consist  with  true 
malevolence,  or  with  such  ill  will  as  shall  cause  men  not  only  not  to  desire  the 
positive  happiness  of  another,  but  even  to  desire  his  calamity.  They  may  pity 
such  a  one  when  his  calamity  goes  beyond  their  hatred.  A  man  may  have 
true  malevolence  towards  another,  desiring  no  positive  good  for  him,  but  evil ; 
and  yet  his  hatred  not  be  infinite,  but  only  to  a  certain  aegree.  And  when  he 
sees  the  person  whom  he  thus  hates,  in  misery  far  beyond  his  ill  will,  he  may 
then  pity  him ;  because  then  the  natural  instinct  begins  to  operate.  For  malev« 
olence  will  not  overcome  the  natural  instinct,  inclining  to  pity  others  in  ex- 
treme calamity,  any  further  than  it  goes,  or  to  the  limits  of  the  degree  of  misery 
it  wishes  to  its  object.  Men  may  pity  others  under  exquisite  torment,  when 
yet  they  would  have  been  grieved  if  they  had  seen  their  prosperity.  And  some 
men  have  such  a  grudge  against  one  or  another,  that  they  would  be  far  from 
being  uneasy  at  their  ver}*  death,  nay,  would  even  be  glad  of  it.  And  when 
this  IS  the  case  with  them,  it  is  manifest  that  their  heart  is  void  of  benevolence 
towards  such  persons,  and  under  the  power  of  malevolence.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  they  are  capable  of  pitying  even  these  very  persons,  if  they  should  see 
them  under  a  degree  of  miser}'  very  much  (lis]>roportioned  to  their  ill  will. 

These  things  may  convince  us  that  niitural  pity  is  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  true  virtue,  and  not  arising  from  a  disposition  of  heart  to  general  benevo- 
lence ;  but  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted 
in  mankind,  for  the  same  purposes  as  most  other  instincts,  viz.,  chiefly  for  the 
preservation  of  mankind,  though  not  exclusive  of  their  well  being.  The  giv- 
mg  of  this  instinct  is  the  fruit  of  God's  mercy,  and  an  instance  of  his  love  of 
the  work!  of  mankind,  and  an  evidence  that  thou(rh  the  world  be  so  sinful,  it 
b  not  God's  design  to  make  it  a  world  of  punishment ;  and  therefore  has 
many  ways  mrtde  a  merciful  provision  for  men's  relief  in  extreme  calamities  : 
and  among  others  has  given  mankind  in  general  a  disposition  to  pity ;  the 
natural  exercises  whereof  extend  beyoml  those  whom  we  are  in  a  near  connec- 
tion with,  especially  in  case  of  great  calamity  ;  because  commonly  in  such  cases 
men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  others  besides  thtrir  near  friends,  and  because 
commonly  those  calamities  which  are  extreme,  without  relief,  tend  to  men's 
destruction.  This  may  be  given  as  the  reason  why  men  are  so  made  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  that  they  have  no  instinct  inclining  as  much  to  rejoice 
at  the  sight  of  others'  great  prosperity  and  pleasure,  as  to  be  grieved  at  their 
extreme  calami^,  viz.,  because  they  do  not  stand  in  equal  necessity  of  such  an 
instinct  as  that  m  order  to  their  preservation.  But  if  pure  bene^'olence  were 
the  source  of  natural  pity,  doubtless  it  would  operate  to  as  great  a  degree  in 
coogratulatioiiy  in  cases  of  others'  great  prosperity,  as  in  compassion  towards 
tnem  m  great  mistij* 

The  matinds  God  has  giren  to  mankind  in  this  world,  which  in  some  re- 
jects resemble  a  virtuous  benevolence,  are  agreeable  to  the  state  that  God 
designed  manldnJ  for  here,  where  be  mtends  thdr  preservation,  and  comforta- 
ble subsistence.  But  in  the  world  of  punishment,  where  the  state  of  the  iiick- 
cd  inhahitaots  will  be  ezceedin|r  different  and  God  will  have  none  of  these 
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merciful  designs  to  answer,  there,  we  have  great  reasoii'^'io  think,  \ril!  bt.  no 
^ch  thing  as  a  disposition  to  pity,  in  any  case ;  as  also  there  will  be  nc 
natural  anection  toward  near  relations,  and  no  mutual  afTection  between  oppo 
site  sexes. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  natural  instinct  disposing  men  to 
pity  others  in  misery,  1  would  observe,  that  this  is  a  source  of  a  Kind  of  abhor- 
rence in  men  of  some  vices,  as  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  and  so,  of  a  sort  of  ap- 
probation of  the  contrary  virtues,  humanity,  mercy,  &c.  Which  aversion  aud 
approbation,  however,  so  far  as  they  arise  from  this  cause  only,  are  not  from  a 
principle  of  true  virtue. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


The   Reasons   whv  those   things  that  have  been  mentioned,  which  have   not  the 
Essence  o(' Virtue,  have  yet  by  many  been  mistaken  for  True  Virtue. 

Thr  first  reason  that  may  be  given  of  this,  is,  that  although  they  have  not 
the  specific  and  distinguishing  nature  and  essence  of  virtue,  yet  they  have  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  general  nature  of  virtue. — The  general  nature  of  true 
virtue  is  love.  It  is  expressed  both  in  love  of  benevolence  and  complacence ; 
but  primarily  in  benevolence  to  persons  and  Beings,  and  consequently  and  se- 
condarily in  complacence  in  virtue — as  has  been  shown.  There  is  something 
of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  those  natural  alToctions  and  principles  that 
have  been  mentitmed,  in  lx)th  those  respects 

In  many  of  thi*se  natural  aflections  there  is  something  of  the  appearance  of 
love  to  persons.  In  some  of  them  there  appears  the  tendency  and  effect  of 
benevolence,  in  part  Others  have  truly  a  sort  of  be.ievolence  in  them,  though 
it  be  a  private  benevolence,  and  in  several  respects  falls  short  of  the  extent  of 
true  virtuous  benevolence,  both  in  its  nature  and  object. 

The  last  mentioned  passion,  natural  to  mankind  in  their  present  state,  viz., 
that  of  pity  to  others  in  distress,  though  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  love,  as 
has  been  demonstrated,  yet  has  partly  the  same  influence  and  effect  with  benevo- 
lence. One  effc'ct  of  true  benevolence  is  to  cause  ntrsons  to  be  uncisy,  when 
the  objects  of  it  are  in  distress,  and  to  desire  their  relief.  And  natural  pity  has 
the  same  effect 

Natural  gratitude,  though  in  every  instance  wherein  it  appears  it  is  not 
properly  called  love,  because  persons  may  be  moveil  with  a  d^ree  of  s^ratitude 
towards  persons  on  certain  occasions,  whom  they  have  no  real  and  proper 
friendship  for,  as  in  the  instance  of  Saul  towanis  David^  once  and  apin,  after 
David's  sparing  his  life,  when  he  had  so  fair  an  opportunity'  to  kill  him :  yet  it 
has  the  same  or  like  operation  and  effect  with  friendship,  m  part,  for  a  season, 
and  with  re^i^ard  to  so  much  of  the  welfare  of  its  obje<i,  as  appears  a  deser>'ed 
requital  of  kindness  received.  And  in  other  instances  it  may  have  a  more  gen- 
eral and  abiding  influence,  so  as  more  properly  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  love. 
So  that  many  times  men  from  natural  g^titude  do  really  with  a  sort  of  benevo- 
lence love  those  who  lo%-e  them.  From  this,  together  with  some  other  natural 
principles,  men  may  k>ve  their  near  friends,  love  their  own  party,  love  their 
oounti^,  &C. 

The  natural  disposition  there  is  to  mutual  affection  between  the  sexes,  often 
operates  by  what  may  properly  be  called  love.  There  is  oftentimes  tnily  a 
kmd  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  As  tfiere  also  is  between  parents 
ind  children. 
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Thus  these  things  have  something  of  the  general  nature  of  virtue,  which 
is  love;*  and  especially  the  thing  last  mentioned  has  something  of  a  love  of 
benevolence.  What  they  are  essentially  defective  in,  is,  that  they  are  private  in 
their  nature,  they  do  not  arise  from  any  temper  of  benevolence  to  Being  w 
general,  nor  have  tliey  a  tendency  to  any  such  effect  in  their  operation.  But 
yet  agreeing  with  virtue  in  its  general  nature,  they  are  beautiful  witliin  their 
own  private  sphere,  i.  e.,  they  appear  beautiful  if  we  confine  our  views  to  that 
private  system,  and  while  we  shut  all  other  things  they  stand  in  any  relation  to 
out  of  our  consideration.  If  that  private  system  contained  the  sum  of  universal 
existence,  then  their  benevolence  would  have  true  beauty ;  or,  in  other  words, 
would  be  beautiful,  all  things  considered ;  but  now  it  is  not  so.  These  private 
systems  are  so  far  from  containing  the  sum  of  universal  Being,  or  comprehend- 
ing all  existence  which  we  stand  related  to,  that  it  contains  but  an  infiniteh-  small 
part  of  it.  The  reason  why  men  are  so  ready  to  take  these  private  affections 
for  true  \irtue,  is  the  narrowness  of  their  views ;  and  above  all,  that  they  are  so 
ready  to  leave  the  Divine  Being  out  of  their  view,  and  to  neglect  him  in  their 
consideration,  or  to  regard  him  in  their  thoughts,  as  though  he  were  not  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  sptem  of  real  existence,  but  as  a  kind  of  shadowy, 
imaginary  Bemoj.  And  though  most  men  allow  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  in  their 
ordinary  view  of  things,  his  Being  is  not  apt  to  come  into  the  account,  and  to 
have  the  influence  and  eflfcct  of  a  real  existence,  as  it  is  with  other  Beings  which 
they  see,  and  are  conversant  with  by  their  external  senses.  In  their  views  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  and  in  the  inward  sensations  of  displicence  and  approba- 
tion which  rise  in  their  minds,  it  is  not  a  thing  natural  to  them  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  view  of  the  Deity,  as  part  of  the  system,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
S}'stem,  and  he  who  is  all  in  all,  in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  rest  is  nothing, 
and  with  regard  to  whom  all  other  things  are  to  be  viewed,  and  their  minds  to 
be  accordingly  impressed  and  affected. 

Yea,  we  are  apt,  through  the  narrowness  of  our  views,  in  Judging  of  the 
beauty  of  affections  and  actions  to  limit  our  consideration  to  only  a  small  part 
of  the  created  system. — When  private  affections  extend  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  we  are  ver)'  ready  to  look  upon  them  as  truly  virtuous,  and 
accordingly  to  applaud  them  highly.    Thus  it  is  with  respect  to  love  to  a  large 

Earty,  or  a  man's  love  to  his  country.  For  though  his  private  system  contains 
ut  a  small  part  even  of  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  being  a  considerable  number, 
tlirough  the  contracted  limits  of  the  mind  and  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  they 
are  ready  to  fill  his  mind  and  engross  his  sight,  and  to  seem  as  if  they  were  all. 
Hence  among  the  Ratnans  love  to  their  countiy  was  the  highest  virtue ;  though 
this  affection  of  theirs,  so  much  extcdled  among  them,  was  employed  as  it  were 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  world  of  mankind.  The  larger  the  num- 
ber is,  that  private  affection  extends  to,  the  more  apt  men  are,  tlirough  the  nar- 
rowness of  Uieir  sight,  to  mistake  it  for  true  virtue ;  because  then  the  private 
system  appears  to  have  more  of  the  image  of  the  universal  system.  Whereas, 
when  the  circle  it  extends  to,  is  very  small,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  be  looked  upon 

as  virtuous,  or  not  so  virtuous.    As,  a  man's  love  to  his  own  children 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  self-love  is  by  nobody  mistaken  for  true  virtue. 
For  though  there  be  something  of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  this,  as  here  is 
love  and  good  will,  yet  the  object  is  so  private,  the  limits  so  narrow,  that  it  by 
no  means  engrosses  Uie  view ;  unless  it  be  of  the  person  himself,  who,  through 

•  It  ekioH  to  be  eonside*^,  whether  these  thiaep  eaa  bt  of  IM  Mton  of  vlrtM^  •?•■  aeeoitf  ■!  •• 
^  4ietinrtinnt  the  ■  ithor  ku  owiie.— Ea. 
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the  gieatness  of  his  pride,  may  imagine  himself  as  it  were  all.  The  minds  of 
men  are  large  enougn  to  take  in  a  vastly  greater  extent ;  and  though  self-love 
is  far  from  being  useless  in  the  world,  yea,  it  is  exceeding  necessaiy  to  socie- 
ty, besides  its  directly  and  greatly  seeking  the  good  of  pne,  yet  every  bo<ly  sees 
that  if  it  be  not  subordinate  to,  and  regulated  by,  another  more  extensive  prin- 
ciple, it  may  make  a  man  a  common  enemy  to  the  sjstem  he  is  related  to.  And 
though  this  is  as  true  of  any  other  private  affection,  notwithstanding  its  extent 
may  be  to  a  system  that  contains  thousands  of  individuals,  and  those  private 
systems  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of  universal  existence,  than  one 
alone,  yet  they  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  extent,  to  the  view  and  compre- 
hension of  men's  minds,  and  are  more  sipt  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  ////, 
or  at  least  as  some  resemblance  of  the  universal  system. 

Thus  I  have  obser\'ed  how  many  of  these  natural  principles,  which  have 
been  spoken  of,  resemble  virtue  in  its  primary  operation,  which  is  benevolence. 
Many  of  them  also  have  a  resemblance  of  it  in  its  secondary  operation,  wiiich  is 
its  approbation  of  and  complacence  in  virtue  itself.  Several  kinds  of  approba- 
tion of  virtue  have  been  taken  notice  of,  as  common  to  mankind,  which  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  approbation,  consisting  in  a  sense  and  relish  of 
the  essential  beauty  of  virtue,  consistinjr  in  a  Being's  cordial  union  to  Being  in 
general,  firom  a  spirit  of  love  to  Being  m  general.  As  particularly,  the  appro- 
bation of  conscience,  from  a  sense  of  the  uiferior  and  secondary  beauty  w  Iiich 
there  is  in  \'irtue,  consisting  in  uniformity,  and  from  a  sense  of  desert,  consisting 
in  a  sense  of  the  natural  agreement  of  loving  and  being  beloved,  showing  kind- 
ness and  rece>'ing  kindness.  So  from  the  same  principle,  there  is  a  disapproba- 
tion of  vice,  from  a  natural  opposition  to  delbrmity  and  disproportion,  and  a 
sense  of  evil  desert,  or  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  being 
hated,  opposing  and  being  opposed,  &c.,  to^jether  with  a  painful  sensation  na- 
turally ansing  m  a  sense  of  self-op]K)sttion  and  inconsistence.  Ap])roljation  of 
conscience  is  the  more  readily  mistaken  for  a  tnily  virtuous  approbation,  be- 
cause by  the  wise  constitution  of  the  great  (lovernor  of  the  world  (as  was  obsen** 
ed),  when  conscience  is  well  informed,  and  thoroughly  awakened,  it  agrees  with 
the  latter  fully  and  exactly,  as  to  the  object  approved,  though  not  as  to  the 
ground  and  reason  of  approving.  It  approves  all  virtue,  and  condemns  all  vice. 
It  approves  true  virtue,  and  indeed  approves'nothing  that  is  against  it,  or  that 
falls  short  of  it ;  as  was  shown  before.  Ami  indeed  natural  conscience  is  im- 
planted in  all  mankind,  there  to  be  as  it  were  in  God's  stead,  and  to  be  an  inter- 
nal iud^e  or  rule  to  all,  whereby  to  distinguuih  right  and  wrong. 

it  has  also  been  observed,  how  that  virtue,  consisting  in  benevolence,  is 
approved,  and  vice,  consisting  in  ili-wiii,  is  disliked,  from  the  influence  of  self- 
love,  together  with  association  of  ideas,  in  the  same  manner  as  men  dislike 
those  qualities  in  things  without  life  or  reason,  with  which  they  have  always 
connected  the  ideas  of  hurtfulness,  malignancy',  pemiciousness ;  but  like  those 
things  with  which  they  habitually  connect  the  ideas  of  profit,  pleasantness, 
comfortableness,  &c.  This  sort  of  approbation  or  liking  of  virtue,  and  dislike 
ol  vice,  is  easily  mistaken  for  true  virtue,  not  only  because  those  thintr^  are  ap- 
proved by  it  tKat  have  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  things  disliked  have  the 
nature  of  vice,  but  because  here  is  much  resemblance  of  virtuous  approbation, 
it  being  oomplaoence  from  love ;  the  difference  only  lying  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
fipom  love  to  oeing  b  general,  Imt  from  self-love. 

There  is  also,  as  has  been  shown,  a  liking  of  some  virtues,  and  dislike  of 
tome  vices,  from  Uie  influence  of  the  natural  instinct  of  pity.  This  men  are 
apt  to  mistake  for  the  exercise  of  true  virtue  on  many  Recounts.    Here  is  nU 
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only  a  kind  of  complacence,  and  the  objects  of  complacence  are  what  have  the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  the  virtues  indeed  very  amiable,  such  as  humanitj-,  mercy, 
tenderness  of  heart,  &c.,  and  the  contrary  very  odious ;  but  besides,  the  appro- 
bation is  not  merely  from  self-love,  but  from  compassion,  an  affection  that  re* 
spects  others,  and  resembles  benevolence,  as  has  been  shown. 

Another  reason  why  the  thin^  which  have  been  mentioned  are  mistaken 
for  true  virtue,  is,  that  there  is  indeed  a  true  negative  moral  goodness  in  them. 
By  a  negative  moral  goodness,  I  mean  the  negation  or  absence  of  true  moral 
evil. — They  have  this  negative  moral  goodness,  because  a  being  without  them 
would  be  an  evidence  of  a  much  greater  moral  evil.  Thus,  the  exercise  of 
natural  conscience  in  such  and  such  decrees,  wherein  appears  such  a  measure 
of  an  awakening  or  sensibility  of  conscience,  though  it  be  not  of  the  nature  of 
real  positive  virtue  or  true  moral  goodness,  yet  has  a  negative  moral  goodness ; 
because  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  that 
higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causes  great  inseiisibility  or  stupidity  of 
coascience.  For  sin,  as  was  observed,  is  not  only  against  a  spiritual  and  divine 
sense  of  virtue,  but  is  also  against  the  dictates  of  that  moral  sense  which  is  in 
natural  conscience.  No  wonder,  that  thib  sens^  being  long  opposed  and  often 
conquered,  grows  weaker.  All  sin  has  ivs  source  from  selfishness,  or  from  self- 
love,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Being  in  general.  And  natural  conscience 
chiefly  consists  in  a  sense  of  desert,  or  the  natural  agreement  between  sin  and 
misery.  But  if  self  were  indeed  a//,  and  so  more  considerable  than  all  the 
world  besides,  there  would  be  :iO  ill  desert  in  his  regarding  himself  above  all, 
and  making  all  other  interests  give  place  to  private  interest.  And  no  wonder 
that  men  by  long  acting  from  the  selfish  principle,  and  by  being  habituated  to 
treat  themselves  as  if  th<;y  were  a//,  increase  in  pride,  and  come  as  it  were  nat- 
urally to  look  on  thciLselves  as  w //,  and  so  to  lose  entirely  the  sense  of  ill  desen 
in  their  making  all  other  interests  tjive  place  to  their  own. — And  no  wonder 
that  men  by  oftet  repeating  acts  of  sm,  without  punishment,  or  any  visible  ap- 
pearance of  approaching  punishment,  have  less  and  less  sense  of  the  con^iection 
of  sin  with  pudibhment.  That  sense  which  an  awakened  conscience  ha&  of  the  ^ 
dttsert  of  sin,  consists  chiefly  in  a  sense  of  its  desert  of  resentment  of  the  Deity, 
the  fountain  and  head  of  universal  existence.  But  no  wonder  that  by  a  long 
continued  worldly  and  sensual  life,  men  more  and  more  lose  all  sense  of  the 
Deity,  who  \s  a  spiritual  and  invisible  Being.  The  mind  being  long  involved 
in,  and  engrossed  by  sensitive  objects,  becomes  sensual  in  all  its  operations,  and 
excludt*s  all  views  and  impressions  of  spiritual  objects,  and  is  unfit  for  their 
contemplation.  Thus  the  conscience  and  general  benevolence  are  entirely 
different  principles,  and  sense  of  conscience  differs  from  the  holy  complacence 
of  a  benevolent  and  truly  virtuous  heart  Yet  wickedness  may,  by  long  habit- 
ual exercise,  mreatly  diinin'ish  a  sense  of  conscience.  So  that  there  may  be 
negative  moral  goodness,  in  sensibility  of  conscience,  as  it  may  be  an  ar^ment 
of  the  absence  of  that  higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causeth  stupidity  of 
conscience. 

So  with  respect  to  natural  graiUudej  though  there  may  be  no  virtue  merely 
in  loving  them  that  love  us,  yet  the  contrary  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  great  de- 
^rree  of  depravity,  as  it  may  argue  a  higher  degree  of  selfishness,  so  that  a  man 
IS  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  all,  and  others  as  nothing,  and  so  their  respect 
and  kindness  as  nothing.  Thus  an  increase  of  pride  dimmishes  gratitude. — So 
docs  sensuality,  or  the  increase  of  sensual  appetites,  and  coming  more  and  more 
under  the  power  and  impremon  of  sensible  objects,  tends  by  degrees  to  make 
lie  mind  mseanUe  to  any  tlung  else ;  and  those  appetites  take  up  the  whole 
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soul  J  and  through  habit  and  custom  the  water  is  all  drawn  out  of  other  chan- 
nels,  in  which  it  naturally  flows,  and  is  all  carried  as  it  were  into  one  channel. 

In  like  manner  natural  affection  and  natural  pity,  though  not  of  the  nature 
of  virtue,  yet  may  be  diminished  greatly  by  the  increase  of  those  two  principles 
of  pride  and  sensuality,  and  as  the  consequence  of  this,  being  habitually  disposed 
to  envy,  malice,  &c.  These  lusts  when  they  prevail  to  a  high  degree  may 
overcome  and  diminish  the  exercise  of  those  natural  principles :  even  as  they 
oft^n  overcome  and  diminish  common  prudence  in  a  man,  as  to  seeking  his  own 
private  interest,  in  point  of  health,  wealth  or  honor,  and  yet  no  one  will  think 
it  proves  that  a  man's  beine  cunning,  in  seeking  his  own  personal  and  tempo- 
ral interest,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virlue. 

Another  reason  why  these  natural  principles  and  affections  are  mistaken  for 
true  virtue,  is,  that  in  several  respects  they  have  the  same  effect  which  true  vir- 
tue tends  to ;  especially  in  these  two  ways : 

1.  The  present  state  of  the  world  is  so  ordered  and  constituted  by  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  its  supreme  Ruler,  that  these  natural  principles  for  the  most 
part  tend  to  the  good  of  the  world  of  mankind.  So  do  natural  pity,  gratitude, 
parental  affection,  &c.  Herein  they  agree  with  the  tendency  of  general  benev- 
olence, which  seeks  and  tends  to  the  general  good.  But  this  is  no  proof  that 
these  natural  principles  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  self-love  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  exxeeding  useful  and  necessary  in  the  world  of  mankind.  So  are 
the  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  &c.  But  yet  noboily  will  assert, 
that  these  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

2.  Tliese  principles  have  a  like  effect  with  true  virtue  in  this  respect,  that 
they  tend  several  wa}'S  to  restrain  vice,  and  prevent  many  acts  of  wickeclnes& 
So,  natural  affection,  love  to  our  party,  or  to  particular  friends,  tends  to  keep 
us  from  acts  of  injustice  towards  these  persons  :  which  would  be  real  wicked- 
ness. Pity  preserves  from  cruelt}',  which  would  be  real  and  great  moral  evil. 
Natural  conscience  tends  to  restrain  sin  in  general,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world.  But  neither  can  this  prove  these  pnnciples  themselves  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  true  virtue.  For  so  is  this  present  state  of  mankind  ordered  by  a  mer- 
ciful God,  that  men's  self-love  does  in  innumerable  respects  restrain  from  acts 
of  true  wickedness ;  and  not  only  so,  but  puts  men  upon  seeking  true  virtue ; 
yet  is  not  itself  true  virtue,  but  b  the  source  of  all  the  wickedness  that  is  in  th« 
world. 

Another  reason  why  these  inferior  affections,  especially  some  of  them,  are 
accounted  virtuous,  is,  that  there  are  affections  of  the  same  denomination,  which 
arp  truly  virtuous. — Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  a  truly  virtuous  pt/y,  or  a  com<- 

Eassion  to  others  under  affliction  or  miseiy  from  general  benevolence.  Pure 
enevolence  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  pity  to  another  in  calamity,  if  there 
were  no  particular  instinct,  or  any  other  principle  determining  the  miiid  there- 
to. It  is  easy  to  see  how  benevolence,  which  seeks  another's  good,  should 
cause  us  to  desire  his  deliverance  from  evil.  And  this  is  a  source  of  pity  far 
more  extensive  than  the  other.  It  excites  compassion  in  cases  that  are  over- 
looked by  natural  instinct  And  even  in  those  cases  to  which  instinct  extends, 
it  mixes  its  influence  with  the  natural  principle,  and  euides  and  regulates  its 
operations.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  the  pity  which  is  exercised  may  be 
called  a  virtuous  compassion.  So  there  is  a  virtuous  gratiivdif  or  a  gratitude 
that  arises  not  only  from  self-love,  but  from  a  superior  principle  ofdiiintoested 
general  benevolence.  As  it  is  manifest,  that  whcan  we  receive  kindness  from 
such  as  we  love  already,  we  are  more  disposed  to  gratitude,  and  di^wsed  to 
greater  degrees  of  it  than  when  the  mind  is  destitute  of  any  such  friendly  pre* 
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possession.  Therefore,  when  the  superior  principle  of  virtuous  love  has  a  gov- 
erning  hand,  and  regulates  the  aifair,  it  may  be  called  a  virtuous  gratilude 
So  there  is  a  virtuous  love  of  justice,  arising  from  pure  benevolence  to  Being  ir. 
general,  as  that  naturally  and  necessarily  inclines  tlie  heart,  that  everj'  particulai 
Being  should  have  such  a  share  of  benevolence  as  is  proportioned  to  its  dignity, 
consisting  in  the  degree  of  its  Being,  and  the  degree  of  its  virtue.  Wliich  is 
entirely  diverse  from  an  apprehension  of  justice,  from  a  bensc:  of  the  beauty  of 
uniformity  in  variety  :  as  has  been  particularly  shown  already.  And  so  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  there  may  be  a  virtuous  sense  of  desert  different  from  what  is 
natural  and  common.  And  so  a  virtuous  conscientiousfiess  or  a  sanctified  con- 
science. And  as  when  natural  affections  have  theu*  operations  mixed  with  the 
influence  of  virtuous  benevolence,  and  are  directed  and  determined  hereby,  they 
may  be  called  virtuous,  so  there  may  be  a  virtuous  love  of  parents  to  children, 
and  between  other  near  relatives,  a  virtuous  love  of  our  town,  or  country,  or 
nation.  Yea,  and  a  virtuous  love  between  the  sexes,  as  there  may  be  the  in- 
fluence of  virtue  mingled  with  instinct,  and  virtue  may  govern  with  rejjard  to 
the  particular  manner  of  its  operation,  and  may  guide  it  to  such  ends  as  are 
agreeable  to  the  great  ends  and  purposes  of  true  virtue. 

Genuine  virtue  prevents  that  increase  of  the  habits  of  pride  and  sensuality, 
which  tend  to  overbear  and  greatly  diminish  the  exercises  of  the  forementioned 
useful  and  neccssar}*  principles  of  nature.  And  a  principle  of  general  benevo- 
lence sodens  and  sweetens  the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  susceptible  of  the  pro- 
per influence  and  exercise  of  the  gentler  natural  instincts,  and  directs  ever}*  one 
mto  its  proper  channel,  and  determines  the  exercise  to  the  proper  manner  and 
measure,  and  guides  all  to  the  best  puri>oses. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


In  what  respects  Virtue  or  moral  good  is  founded  in  Sentiment;  and  how  lar  ii  is 
Ibundcd  in  tlie  Reason  and  Nature  of  tlun<3'9. 

That  which  is  called  virtue^  is  a  certain  kind  of  beautiful  nature,  form  or 
quality  that  is  obsen'ed  in  things.  That  form  or  quality  is  called  beautiful  to 
any  one  beholding  it  to  whom  it  is  beautiful,  which  appears  in  itself  agreeable 
or  comely  to  him,  or  the  view  or  idea  of  which  is  immediately  pleasant  to  the 
mind.  I  say  as^rccable  in  itself^  and  immediately  pleasant,  to  distinguish  it 
from  things  which  in  themselves  are  not  agreeable  nor  pleasant,  but  either  in- 
different or  disagreeable,  which  yet  appear  eligible  and  agreeable  indirectly  for 
something  else  that  is  the  consequence  of  them,  or  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Such  a  kind  of  indirect  agreeableness  or  eligibleness  in  things,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  something  else,  is  not  what  is  called  beauty.  But  when  a 
form  or  quality  appears  lovely,  pleasing  and  delightful  in  itself,  then  it  is  called 
beautiful ;  and  this  agreeableness  or  gratefulness  of  the  idea  is  what  is  called 
beauty.  It  is  evident  tlierefore  by  this,  that  the  way  we  come  by  the  idea  or 
sensation  of  beauty,  is  by  immediate  sensation  of  the  gratefulness  of  the  idea 
called  beautiful ;  and  not  by  finding  out  by  argumentation  any  consequences, 
or  other  things  that  it  stands  connected  vrith ;  any  more  than  tasting  the  sweet- 
ness of  hon^,  or  perceiving  the  harmony  of  a  tune,  is  by  argumentation  on 
connections  and  consequences.  And  this  manner  of  bdne  affected  with  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  beautiful  idea  depends  not,  therefore,  on  anyreasonin 
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about  the  idea,  after  we  have  it,  before  we  can  find  out  whether  it  be  beautiful 
or  not ;  but  on  the  frame  of  our  minds,  whereby  they  are  so  made  that  such  an 
idea,  as  soon  as  we  have  it,  is  grateful,  or  appears  beautiful. 

Therefore,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  them  who  affirm  virtue  is  founded 
in  sentiment,  and  not  in  reason,  that  they  who  see  the  beauty  there  is  in  true 
virtue,  do  not  perceive  it  by  argumentation  on  its  connections  and  consequences^ 
but  by  the  frame  of  their  own  minds,  or  a  certain  spiritual  sense  given  them  of 
God,  whereby  they  immediately  perceive  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  true  virtue  in  their  minds,  or  are  directly  gratified  in  the  view  or  contempla- 
tion of  this  object,  this  is  certainly  true. 

But  if  thereby  is  meant,  that  the  frame  of  mind,  or  inward  sense  given  them 
by  God,  whereby  the  mind  is  disposed  to  delight  in  the  idea  or  view  of  true 
virtue,  is  given  arbitrarily,  so  that  if  he  had  pleased  he  might  have  given  a 
contrary  sense  and  determination  of  mind,  which  would  have  agreed  as  well 
with  the  necessar}'  nature  of  things,  this  I  think  is  not  true. 

Virtue,  as  I  have  observed,  consists  in  the  cordial  consent  or  imion  of  Being 
to  Being  in  general.  And  as  has  also  been  observed,  that  frame  of  mind, 
whereby  it  is  disposed  to  relish  ami  be  pleased  with  the  view  of  this,  is  benevo- 
lence or  union  of  heart  itself  to  Being  in  general,  or  a  universally  benevolent 
frame  of  mind  :  because  he  whose  temper  is  to  love  Being  in  general,  therein 
must  have  a  disposition  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  the  love  to  Being  in 
general. — Therefore  now  the  question  is,  whether  God,  in  giving  this  temper 
to  a  created  mind,  whereby  it  unites  to  or  loves  Being  in  general,  acts  so  arbi- 
trarily, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  necessary  nature  of  things  to  hinder  but  that 
a  contrary  temper  might  have  agreed  or  consisted  as  well  with  that  nature  of 
tliin*]^  as  this  1 

And  in  iIik^  first  place  I  obsen'e,  that  to  assert  this,  would  be  a  plain  absur- 
dity, and  contrarj'  to  the  verj'  supposition. — For  here  it  is  supposed,  that  virtue 
in  its  ver)'  essence  consists  in  agreement  or  consent  of  Being  to  Being.  Now 
certainly  agreement  itself  to  Being  in  general  must  necessarily  agree  better  with 
general  existence,  than  opposition  and  contrariety  to  it 

I  obser%'e,  secondly ^  that  God  in  giving  to  the  creature  such  a  temper  of  mind, 
gives  that  which  is  agreeable  to  \m^t  is  by  absolute  necessity  his  own  temper 
and  nature.  For,  as  has  been  often  obser\'ed,  God  himself  is  in  effect  Being  in 
general ;  and  without  all  di'Ubt  it  is  in  itself  full  necessary,  and  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise,  that  God  should  agree  with  himself,  be  united  with  himself 
or  love  himself:  and  therefore,  when  he  gives  the  same  temper  to  his  creatures, 
this  is  more  agreeable  to  his  necessary  nature,  than  the  opposite  temper :  yea, 
the  latter  would  be  infinitely  contrary  to  liis  nature. 

Let  it  be  noted,  thirdly y  by  this  temper  only  can  created  Beings  be  united  to, 
and  agree  with  one  another.  This  appears,  because  it  consists  in  consent  and 
union  to  Being  in  general ;  which  implies  agreement  and  union  with  every  par- 
ticular Being,  except  such  as  are  opposite  to  Being  in  general,  or  excepting  such 
cases  wherein  union  with  them  is  by  some  means  inconsistent  with  union  with 
general  existence.  But  certainly  ii  any  particular  created  Being  were  of  a 
temper  to  oppose  Being  in  general,  that  would  infer  the  most  universal  and  great- 
est possible  discord,  not  only  of  creatures  with  their  Creator,  but  of  created 
Beinp;s  one  ^ith  another. 

Fourthly^  I  observe,  there  is  no  other  temper  but  this,  that  a  man  can  hare, 
and  agree  with  himself  or  be  without  self-inconnstence,  L  e.,  without  having 
some  inclinations  and  relishes  repugnant  to  others.  And  that  for  these  rea^nsL 
ICver}'  Being  that  has  understanding  and  will,  necessarily  loves  happiness.    Fori 
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to  suppose  any  Being  not  to  loTe  happiness,  would  be  to  suppose  he  did  not  love 
what  was  agreeable  to  him ;  which  is  a  contradiction :  or  at  least  would  imply, 
that  nothing  was  agreeable  or  eligible  to  him,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
he  has  no  such  thing  as  choice,  or  any  faculty  of  will.  So  that  every  Being 
who  has  a  faculty  of  will  must  of  necessity  have  an  inclination  to  happiness. 
And  therefore,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  has  not  some  inclinations 
repugnant  to  others,  he  must  approve  ofthose  inclinations  whereby  Beings  desire 
the  happiness  of  Being  in  general,  and  must  be  against  a  disposition  to  the 
miser}'  of  Being  in  geneial :  because  otherwise  he  would  approve  of  opposition 
to  his  own  happiness.  For,  if  a  temper  inclined  to  the  niiseiy*  of  Being  in 
general  prevailed  universally,  it  is  apparent,  it  would  tend  to  universal  misery. 
But  he  that  loves  a  tendency  to  universal  miser}',  in  etlect  loves  a  tendency  to 
his  own  miser}',  and  as  he  necessarily  hates  his  own  misery,  he  has  then  one  m- 
clination  repugnant  to  another.  And  besides  it  necessarily  follows  from  self-love, 
that  men  love  to  be  loved  by  otliers ;  because  in  this  others'  love  agrees  with  their 
own  love.  But  if  men  loved  hatred  to  Being  in  general,  they  would  in  efiect 
love  the  hatred  of  themselves ;  and  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  themselves, 
having  one  natural  inclination  contraiy  to  another. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  understand  why  that  spiritual  and  divine  sense, 
by  which  those  that  are  truly  virtuous  and  holy,  perceive  the  excellency  ol  true 
vulue,  is  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  called  by  the  name  of  light,  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, &c  If  this  divine  sense  were  a  thing  arbitrarily  given  without 
any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  it  would  not  properly  be  called  by  such 
names.  For,  if  there  were  no  correspondence  or  agreement  in  such  a  sense  with 
tlie  nature  of  things  any  more  than  there  would  have  been  in  a  diverse  or  con- 
trary sense,  the  idea  we  obtain  by  this  spiritual  sense  could  in  no  respect  be  said 
to  be  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  any  thing  besides  what  was  in  our  own 
minds.  For  this  idea  would  be  no  representation  of  any  thing  without.  But 
since  it  is  other>%  ise,  since  it  is  agreeable  in  the  respects  abovementioned,  to  the 
nature  of  tilings,  and  especially  since  it  is  the  representation  and  image  of  the 
moral  perfection  and  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being,  hereby  we  have  a  perception 
of  that  moral  excellency,  of  which  we  could  have  no  true  idea  without  it.  And 
it  being  so,  hereby  persons  have  that  true  knowledge  of  God,  which  greatly 
enlightens  the  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  in  general,  and  does  (as 
might  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  main  purpose  of  tliis  discourse^  in 
many  respects  assist  persons  to  a  right  understanding  of  things  in  general,  to 
understand  which  our  faculties  were  chiefly  given  us,  and  which  do  chiefly 
concern  our  interest ;  and  assists  us  to  see  the  nature  of  them,  and  the  truth  of 
them,  in  tlieir  proper  evidence.  Whereas,  the  want  of  this  spiritual  sense,  and 
the  prevalence  of  those  dispositions  that  are  contrary  to  it,  tend  to  darken  and 
distract  the  mind,  and  dreadfully  to  delude  and  confound  men's  understandings. 

And  as  to  that  moral  sense,  common  to  mankind,  which  there  is  in  natural 
eonsciem^f  neither  can  this  be  tiulv  said  to  be  no  more  than  a  sentiment  ar- 
bitrarily given  by  the  Creator,  without  any  relation  to  the  necessaty  nature  of 
things :  but  is  established  in  an  agreement  with  the  nature  of  tilings ;  so  as  no 
sense  of  mind  that  can  be  supposed,  of  a  oontraiy  nature  and  tendency  could  be. 
This  will  appear  by  these  two  thin^ : 

1.  This  moral  sense,  if  the  understanding  be  well  informed,  and  be  exer- 
cised at  liberty,  and  in  an  extensiTe  manner,  without  bein^  restrained  to  a  private 
q>here,  approves  the  very  same  things  whidi  a  spiritual  and  divine  sense  ap- 
proves ;  and  those  things  only :  thoi^h  not  on  the  same  grounds,  nor  with  the 
same  kind  of  approbation.    Therefore,  as  that  divine  sense  has  been  alreadv 
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diown  to  be  agreeable  to  the  necessary  nature  of  things,  so  this  inferioi  moral  senae^ 
being  so  far  correspondent  to  that,  must  also  so  far  agree  with  the  nature  of  thinga 

2.  It  has  been  shown,  that  this  moral  sense  consists  in  approving  the  uni- 
formity and  natural  agreement  there  is  between  one  thing  and  another.  So  that 
by  the  supposition  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  For  therein  it  consists, 
VIZ.,  a  disposition  of  mind  to  consent  to,  or  like,  the  agreement  of  the  nature  of 
!hin^,  or  the  agreement  of  the  nature  and  form  of  one  thin^  with  another.  And 
certainly  such  a  tem|)er  of  mind  as  likes  the  agreement  of  things  to  the  nature  of 
things,  IS  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  than  an  opposite  temper  of  mind. 

Here  it  may  be  observed : — As  the  use  oi  language  is  ibr  mankind  to  express 
their  sentiments  or  ideas  to  each  other,  so  that  those  terms  in  language,  by 
which  things  of  a  moral  nature  are  signifieu,  are  to  express  those  moral  senti- 
ments or  ideas  that  are  v  ommon  to  mankind ;  therefore  it  is,  that  moral  sense 
which  is  in  natural  conscience,  that  chiefly  governs  the  use  of  language  among 
mankind,  and  is  the  mind's  rule  of  language  In  these  matters  among  mankind ; 
it  is  indeed  the  general  natural  rule  which  Gtxi  has  given  to  all  men,  whereby  to 
judge  of  moral  good  and  evil  By  such  words,  right  and  wrong,  ^ood  and  evil, 
when  used  in  a  moral  sense,  is  meant  in  common  speech  that  which  deserves 
praise  or  blame,  respect  or  resentment  But  as  has  been  often  observed,  man- 
kind in  general  have  a  sense  of  desert,  by  this  natural  moral  sense. 

Therefore  here  may  arise  a  question,  which  may  deserve  to  be  considerec^ 
viz.,  seeing  it  is  thus,  that  sentiment  among  mankind  is  the  rule  of  language, 
as  to  what  is  called  by  the  name  of  good  and  evil,  worthy  and  unworthy ;  and  it 
is  apparent,  that  sentiment,  at  least  as  to  many  particulars,  by  some  means  or 
other  is  diflfcrent  in  ditferent  persons,  in  different  nations ;  that  being  thought  to 
deserve  praise  by  one,  which  by  others  is  thought  to  be  worthy  of  blame  ;  how 
therefore  can  virtue  and  vice  be  any  other  than  arbitrary,  not  at  all  determined 
by  the  nature  of  things,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  men  with  relation  to  the  nature 
of  things  1 

In  order  to  the  answering  this  question  with  clearness,  it  may  be  divided 
mto  two,  viz.,  Whether  men's  sentiments  of  moral  ^ood  and  evil  are  not  arbi- 
trary, or  rather  casual  and  accidental  ?  And,  whetber  the  way  of  their  using 
words  in  what  tliey  call  good  and  evil,  is  not  arbitrary,  without  respect  to  any 
common  sentiment  in  all,  conformed  to  the  nature  of  things  ? 

As  to  the  first,  I  would  observe,  that  the  general  disposition  or  sense  of  mind 
exercised  in  a  sense  of  desert  of  esteem  or  resentment,  may  be  the  same  in  all ; 
though  as  to  particular  objects  and  occasions  with  regard  to  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, it  may  be  veiy  various  in  different  men  or  bodies  of  men,  through  the 
partiality  or  error  that  may  attend  the  view  or  attention  of  the  mind,  ic  oil, 
a  notion  of  desert  of  love,  or  resentment,  may  consist  in  the  same  tUng,  in  gen- 
eral, viz.,  a  suitableness,  or  natural  uniformity  and  agreement  between  the 
affections  and  acts  of  the  agent,  and  the  affections  and  treatment  of  others  some 
way  concerned ;  or  the  natural  agreement  between  love  (or  something  that 
some  way  implies  love,  or  proceeds  from  it,  or  tends  to  it)  and  love ;  a  natural 
agreement  between  treating  well,  and  being  well  treateil ;  tlie  natural  agree- 
ment between  hating  (or  something  that  some  way  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
hatred)  and  being  hated,  &c  I  say,  this  general  notion  of  desert  may  be  the 
same ;  and  yet  occasions  and  objects  through  variety  of  apprehensions  about 
these  occasions  and  objects,  and  the  various  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed, 
by  reason  of  the  partial  attention  of  the  mind,  may  be  extremely  various ;  and 
example,  avtom,  edoeatioii,  and  Mnoatioo  may  have  a  hand  m  this,  in  ways 
mnumertble.    But  H  is  needless  to  dwell  long  ya  this,  since  things  which  have 
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been  said  by  others  (Mr.  HiUchesan  in  particular)  may  abundantly  show^  that 
the  differences  which  are  to  be  found  among  different  persons  and  nations,  con- 
cerning moral  good  and  evil,  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  general  moral  sense^ 
common  to  all  mankind. 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  use  of  the  words,  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
when  used  in  a  moral  sense,  altogether  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  according  to  the 
variety  of  notions,  opinions,  and  views,  that  occasion  the  foreraentioned  variety 
of  sentiment     For  though  the  signification  of  words  is  determined  by  use,  yet 
that  which  governs  in  the  use  of  terms  is  general  or  common  use.     And  man- 
kind, in  what  they  would  signify  by  terms,  are  obliged  to  aim  at  a  consistent 
use ;  because  it  is  easily  found  that  the  end  of  language,  which  is  to  be  a  common 
medium  of  manifesting  ideas  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  obtained  any  other  way 
than  by  a  consistent  use  of  words ;  both  that  men  should  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  one  with  another,  in  the  use  of  them.    But  men  cannot  call  any 
thing  right  or  wrong,  worthy  or  ill  deserving,  consistently,  any  other  way  than 
by  calling  things  so,  which  truly  deserve  praise  or  blame,  i.  e.,  thmgs,  wherein  (all 
things  considered)  there  is  most  imiforniity  in  connecting  with  them  praise  or 
blame.     There  is  no  other  way  that  they  can  use  these  terms  consistently  with 
themselves.    Thus,  if  thieves  or  traitors  may  be  angry  with  informers,  that 
brin^  them  to  justice,  and  call  their  beha^^or  by  odious  names,  yet  herein  they 
are  mconsistent  with  themselves ;  because,  when  they  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  those  that  have  injured  them,  they  approve  the  same  things  they  con- 
demn.    And  therefore  such  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  apply 
these  odious  terms  in  an  abusive  manner.     So,  a  nation  that  prasecutes  an 
ambitious  desicjn  of  universal  empire,  by  subduing  othtT  nations  with  fire  and 
sword,  may  affix  terms  that  signify  the  highest  degrees  of  virtue,  to  the  conduc* 
of  such  as  show  the  most  engaged,  stable,  resolute  spirit  in  this  affair,  and  do  most 
of  this  bloody  work.    But  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  use 
these  terms  inconsistently,  and  abuse  language  in  it,  and  so  havin<^  their  mouths 
stopped.    And  not  only  will  men  use  such  words  inconsistently  with  themselves 
but  also  with  one  another,  by  using  them  any  otherwise  than  to  signify  trut 
merit  or  ill  desen'ing,  as  before  explained.     For  there  is  no  way  else,  wherein 
men  have  any  notion  of  good  or  ill  desert,  that  mankind  in  general  can  agree 
in.     Mankind  in  general  seem  to  suppose  some  general  stamiard  or  foundation 
in  nature  for  a  universal  consistence  in  the  use  of  the  terms  whereby  they  ex- 
press moral  good  and  evil ;  which  none  can  depart  from  but  through  error  and 
mistake.    This  is  evidently  supposed  in  all  disputes  they  may  have  one  with 
another,  about  right  and  wrong ;  and  in  all  endeavors  used  to  evince  or  prove 
that  any  thing  is  either  good  or  evil,  in  a  moral  sense. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

FOR   THE  TREATISE  ON   ORIGINAL   SIN. 

WH^n  the  paee  is  reterred  to  in  thii  manner,  p.  40,  p.  50,  without  mpntionmr  the  l.cok,  therHiy  is  H 
be  untlereUmd  such  a  book  in  Dr.  I'aylur'a  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  S  intends  the  Supplement. 
When  the  wotri  A'<y  is  used  to  signify  the  l»ook  referreri  u»,  theretij-is  to  l»e  undrretood  Dr.  Taylor's  K«t 
$0  the  Apntttitic  HVtftNr*.  This  mark  [I]  with  ^^^es  or  a  numlver  annexed,  signifies  sucli  a  se<v 
tion  or  par<Hii%jft  m  .its  Kry.  When  after  mentioning  Preface  to  Par.  on  Epitt.  to  Wmans,  there  la 
•uhjoined  p.  113,  47,  or  the  lilie,  thcrrhy  is  i*^  nded  Paiie  anO  ParMgraph,  pa^e  145,  Pariif.aph  47.  Tba 
leierences suit  the  London  Editions  of  Dr.  1  ^'^r's  hooks,  print  d  about  theyear  1700. 
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The  following  Discourse  is  intended,  not  merely  as  an  ans%ver  to  any  par- 
ticular  Boolf  written  against  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Siriy  but  as  a  stiieral 
Defence  of  that  great  important  Doctrine,  Nevertheless,  I  have  in  this  De- 
fence taken  notice  of  the  main  things  said  against  this  Doctrine,  by  such  of  the 
more  noted  opposers  of  it,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  read ;  particularly  those 
two  late  Writers,  Dr.  Turnbull  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  Jforwich  ;  but  especially 
the  latter,  in  what  he  has  published  in  those  two  Books  of  his,  the  first  entitled 
"  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  free  and  candid  Exami' 
nation  ;"  tne  other,  his  "  Key  to  the  Jipostolic  Writings^  with  a  Paraphrase  and 
Jfotes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.^*  I  have  closely  attended  to  Dr.  Ta\'lor'8 
"  Piece  on  Original  Sin^^  in  all  its  Parts,  and  have  endeavored  that  no  one 
thing  there  said,  of  any  consequence  in  this  Controversy,  should  pass  unnoticed, 
or  that  any  thing  which  has  the  appearamce  of  an  Argument,  in  opposition  to 
this  Doctrine,  should  be  left  unans^'ered.  I  look  on  the  Doctrine  as  of  great 
Importance, ;  which  eveiy  body  will  doubtless  own  it  is,  if  it  be  true.  For,  if 
the  case  be  such  indeed,  that  all  Mankind  are  by  JSTature  in  a  state  of  total 
Ruin  J  both  with  respect  to  the  moral  Evil  they  are  the  subjects  of,  and  the 
afflictive  Evil  they  are  exposed  to,  the  one  as  the  consequence  and  punishment 
of  the  other,  then  doubtless  the  great  Salvation  by  Christ  stands  in  direct  Re- 
lation to  this  Ruiny  as  the  remedy  to  the  disease ;  and  the  whole  Gospel,  oi 
Doctrine  of  Salvation,  must  suppose  it ;  and  all  real  belief,  or  true  notion  of 
tliat  Gospel,  must  be  built  upon  it  Therefore,  as  I  think  the  Doctrine  is  most 
certainly  both  true  and  important,  I  hope,  my  attempting  a  Vindication  of  it, 
will  be  candidly  interpreted ;  and  that  what  I  have  done  towards  its  defence, 
will  be  impartially  considered,  by  all  that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
read  the  ensuing  Discourse ;  in  which  it  is  designed  to  examine  every  thing 
material  throughout  the  Doctor's  whole  Book,  and  many  things  in  that  other 
Book  of  Dr.  Taylor^s  containing  his  Key  and  exposition  on  Romans  ;  as  also 
many  things  written  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrine  by  some  other  modem  Au- 
thors. And  moreover,  my  discourse  being  not  only  intended  for  an  Jinsvoer  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  opposers  of  the  latrine  of  Original  Sin,  but  (as  was 
obser\'ed  above)  for  a  general  defence  of  that  Doctrine ;  producing  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine,  as  well  as  answering  objections  made  against  it — 
considering  these  things,  I  say,  I  hope  this  attempt  of  mine  will  not  be  thought 
needless,  uor  be  altogether  useless,  notwithstanding  other  publications  on  Uds 
subject 

I  would  also  hope,  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  plan  of  the  following  trea- 
tise will  excuse  the  length  of  it.  And  that  when  it  is  conadered,  how  much 
was  absolutely  reouisite  to  the  full  executing  of  a  design  formed  on  sueh  a 
plan ;  bow  mudi  has  been  written  against  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and 
with  what  plausiUlity ;  and  how  strong  the  prejudices  of  many  are  in  favor 
of  what  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrine ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  expected, 
any  thing  short  of  a  full  consideration  of  almost  etery  argument  advanced  bv 
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the  main  opposers,  especially  by  this  late  aAd  specious  Writer,  Dr  Taylor^ 
will  satisfy  many  readers ;  and  also,  how  much  must  unavoidably  be  said  in 
order  to  a  full  handling  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine ;  and  how 
important  the  Doctrine  must  be,  if  true ;  I  say,  when  such  circumstances  as 
these  are  considered,  I  trust,  the  length  of  the  following  discourse  will  not  be 
thought  to  exceed  what  the  case  really  required.  However,  this  must  b^  left 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  intelligent  and  candid  Reader. 
Stockbridge,  May  26,  1757 
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PART    I. 

ITHEREIN  ARE  CONSIDERED  SOME  ETIDEiNCESOF  ORIGINAL  SIN  FROM  FACTS  AND  ETENT8| 
AS  FOUND  BY  OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIENCE,  TOGETHER  WITH  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  TESTLMONIES  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE  CONFESSION  AND  ASSERTIONS  OF 
OPPOSERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   EYIDBNCE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN  FROM  WHAT  APPEARS  IN  FACT  OF  THE  SINFULNESS  OF 

BIANKIND. 


SECTION  I. 

All  M«inkind  do  constantly,  in  all  Ages,  without  Fail  in  any  one  Instance,  ran  into  tlial 
moral  Evil,  which  is,  in  EtfccL.  their  own  utter  and  eternal  Perdition,  in  a  total  Pri- 
vation of  God's  Favor,  and  Suffering  of  his  Vengeance  and  Wrath. 

By  Original  SitifZS  the  phrase  has  been  most  commonly  used  by  divines,  is 
meant  the  innate^  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart.  But  yet,  when  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  is  spoken  of,  it  b  vulgarly  understood  in  that  latitude,  as  to  include 
not  only  the  depravity  of  nature^  but  the  imputation  of  Adwm!s  first  Sin  ;  or  in 
3ther  words,  tne  liableness  or  exposedness  of  Adanvs  posterity,  in  the  divine 
judgment,  to  partake  of  the  punishment  of  that  Sin.  So  far  as  I  know,  most  of 
those  who  have  held  one  of  these,  have  maintained  the  other ;  and  most  of  those 
who  have  opposed  one  have  opposed  the  other ;  both  are  opposed  hy  the  author 
chiefly  attended  to  in  the  following  discourse,  in  his  book  aeainst  Original  Sin  : 
and  it  may  perhaps  appear  in  our  future  con^deration  of  the  subject,  that  they 
are  closely  connected,  and  that  the  arguments  which  prove  the  one,  establish  the 
other,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties  attending  the  allowing  of  one  than 
the  other. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  this  doctrine  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  \x>miption  of  nature ;  and  as  we  tieat  of  this,  the  other  will  natumly 
come  into  consderation,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected 
with  it 

As  all  moral  qualities,  all  prindples  dther  of  virtue  or  vice,  lie  in  the  dispo- 
Btion  of  the  heart,  I  shall  consider  whether  we  have  airreWdence,  that  the  h^ 
of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition.  This  is  strenuously  demed 
by  many  late  wrnen,  who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sm  ;  and 
particularly  by  Dr.  Taylor. 
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The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  disposition  or  tendency 
is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  general  in  event ;  especially  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  above  all,  when  the  effect  or  event  continues  the 
same  through  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  manifold  force  and  means 
used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  to  hinder  the  effect  I  do  not  know,  that 
such  a  prevalence  of  effects  is  denied  to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendenc^ 
in  causes  and  agents  ;  or  that  it  is  expressly  denied  by  the  opposers  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  universally  or  generally 
proves  that  mankind  are  actually  corrupt,  this  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  prior, 
corrupt  propensity  in  the  world  of  mankind  ;  whatever  may  be  said  by  some 
which,  if  taken  w^ith  its  plain  consequences,  may  seem  to  imply  a  denial  of  this; 
which  may  be  considered  afterwards. — But  by  many  the  fact  is  denied ;  that  is, 
it  is  denied,  that  corruption  and  moral  evil  are  commonly  prevalent  in  the  world : 
on  the  contrs^ry,  it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  preponderates,  and  that  virtue  has 
the  ascendant 

To  tliis  purpose  Dr.  Turnbull  says,*  "  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
vice  in  the  world,  men  are  apt  to  let  their  imagination  run  out  upon  all  the  rob- 
beries, piracies,  murders,  perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  have 
either  heard  of,  or  read  in  history  ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to  be  very 
wicked.  As  if  a  court  of  justice  was  a  proper  place  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
morals  of  mankind,  or  a  hospital  of  the  healthfulness  of  a  climate.  But  ought 
they  not  to  consider,  that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  surpasses 
that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state,  and  that  the  innocent  and  kind  actions 
of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass  their  crimes  in  numbers ;  that  it  is  the  rarity 
of  crimes,  in  comparison  of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  makes  them  to  be  recorded  in  history ;  while  honest,  generous, 
domestic  actions  are  overlooked,  only  because  they  are  so  common  7     As  one 

frcat  danger,  or  one  month's  sickness  shall  become  a  frequently  repeated  story 
uring  a  long  life  of  health  and  safety. — Let  not  the  vices  of  mankind  be  multi- 
plied or  magnified.  Let  us  make  a  fair  estimate  of  human  life,  and  set  over 
against  the  shocking,  the  astonishing  instances  of  barbarity  and  wickedness  that 
have  been  perpetrated  in  any  age,  not  only  the  exceeding  generous  and  brave 
actions  with  which  histoiy  shines,  but  the  prevailing  innocency,  good  nature, 
industr}',  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  at  all  times  ; 
and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to  ciy  out,  as  objectors  against  Prondence  do  on 
this  occasion,  that  all  men  are  vastly  corrupt,  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  such 
thing  as  virtue  in  the  world.  Upon  a  fair  computation,  the  fact  docs  mdeed 
come  out,  that  very  great  villanies  have  been  verj*  uncommon  in  all  ages,  anc 
looked  upon  as  monstrous  ;  so  general  is  the  sense  and  esteem  of  virtue."  It 
seems  to  be  with  a  like  view  that  Dr.  Taylor  says,  ''  We  must  not  take  the 
measure  of  our  healtli  and  enjoyments  from  a  lazar  house,  nor  of  our  understand- 
ing from  bedlam,  nor  of  our  morak  from  a  gaol." 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  a  representation  of 
filings,  and  its  force  as  to  tlie  consequence  designed,  I  hope  we  shall  hi?  better 
able  to  judge,  anf*  in  some  measure  to  determine,  whether  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  hearts  of  mankind  be  corrupt  or  not,  when  the  things  which  follow  have 
been  considered. 

But  for  the  greater  clearness,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one  considera- 
tion, that  is  of  great  importance  in  this  controvers}',  and  is  very  much  overlooked 
jgr  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Ori|i:inal  Sin  in  their  disputing  against  it ; 
which  is  this : 

•  Moral  Phtlo0oplqr,pu  880. 890. 
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That  IS  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  natural  or  innate  dis* 
portion  of  man's  heart,  which  appears  to  be  its  tendency,  when  we  consider 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  in  their  own  nature,  without  the  interposi' 
tion  of  divine  grace.  Thus,  that  state  of  man's  nature,  that  disposition  of  the 
mind,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious,  which,  as  it  is  in  itself,  tends 
to  extremely  pernicious  consequences,  and  would  certainly  end  therein,  were  it 
not  that  the  free  mercy  and  kindness  of  God  interposes  to  prevent  that  issue.  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  any  should  argue,  that  there  is  no  evil  tendency  in  the 
case,  because  the  mere  favor  and  compasdon  of  the  Most  High  mavstep  in  and 
oppose  the  tendency,  and  prevent  the  sad  effect  tended  to.  Particufarlv,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he  has  a  universal,  unfailing  ten- 
dency  to  that  moral  evil,  which,  according  to  the  real  nature  and  true  demerit 
of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  implies  his  utter  ruin,  that  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  evil  tendency  or  propensity  ;  however  divine  grace  may  inteq^ose, 
to  save  him  from  deserved  ruin,  and  to  overrule  things  to  an  issue  contrary  to 
that  which  they  tend  to  of  themselves.  Grace  is  a  sovereign  thing,  exercised 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  bringing  good  out  of  evil.  The  effect 
of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  that  otherwise  have  an  ill 
tendency,  any  more  than  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  disease  ;  but  is  something 
'altogether  independent  on  it,  introduced  to  oppose  the  natural  tendency,  and 
reveise  the  course  of  things.  But  the  event  that  things  tend  to,  according  to 
their  own  demerit,  and  according  to  divine  justice,  that  is  the  event  which  Uiey 
tend  to  in  their  own  nature,  as  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words  fully  imply.  **  God 
alone  (says  he)  can  declare  whether  he  will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  mankind,  which  is  in  its  ovm  nature  punishable."  Noth- 
ing is  more  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  things,  than  divine  justice  :  it 
weighs  thini:^  in  an  even  balance  :  it  views  and  estimates  things  no  otherwise 
than  they  are  truly  in  their  own  nature.  Therefore  undoubtedly  that  which  im- 
plies a  tendency  to  ruin,  according  to  the  estimate  of  divine  ju^/tce,  does  indeed 
miply  such  a  tendency  in  its  ovm  nature,. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  moral  depravity  we  are  speak- 
ing of;  and  therefore  ivhen  we  are  considering  whether  such  depravity  do  not 
appear  by  a  tendency  to  a  bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a  moral  tendency  to  such  an 
issue,  that  is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account  A  moral  tendency  or  in- 
fluence is  b^'  d^'sert.  Then  may  it  be  said,  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended 
with  a  pernicious  or  destructive  tendency,  in  a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to 
that  which  deserves  miser}'  and  destruction.  And  therefore  it  equally  shows 
the  moral  dc*pravity  of  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state,  whether 
that  nature  be  universally  attended  with  an  effectual  tendency  to  destructive 
vengeance  actually  executed^  or  to  their  deserving  miseiy  and  rum,  or  their  just 
exposedness  to  destruction,  howe\'er  that  fatal  consequence  may  be  prevented 
by  grace,  or  whatever  the  actual  event  be. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  here,  viz.,  that  the  topic  mainly  insisted 
on  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  the  justice  of  God ;  both 
m  their  objections  agaiast  the  imputatioD  c{  Adam*s  sin,  and  also  against  its  be- 
ing so  ordered,  that  men  should  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  and  ruined 
nature,  without  having  merited  the  di^leasure  of  their  Creator  by  any  personal 
fault  But  the  latter  is  not  repucnant  to  God's  justice,  if  men  can  be,  and  actiH 
ally  are,  bom  into  the  world  wiSi  a  tendency  to  sin,  and  to  misery  and  ruin  for 
tbdr  sin,  which  actually  will  be  the  oomequence,  unless  mere  grace  steps  in  and 
prevents  it  If  this  be  allowed,  the  argument  from  justice  is  given  up ;  for  it  is 
to  suppose  that  their  liableness  to  miseiy  and  ruin  comes  in  a  way  ol  justice; 
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otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  interposition  of  divine  ^ce  to  savt 
theoL  Justice  alone  would  be  sufficient  secunty,  if  exercised,  without  grace. 
It  is  all  one  in  this  dispute  about  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether  men  are 
bom  in  a  miserable  state,  by  a  tendency  to  ruin,  which  actually  foUotcs^  and  that 
justly  ;  or  whether  they  are  bom  in  such  a  state  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  ruin, 
which  might  justly  follow,  and  vxndd  actually  follow  j  did  not  ^ace  prevent 
For  the  controvers}'  is  not,  what  srace  will  do,  iHit  what  justice  might  do. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  bead,  because  it  enervates  many  of 
the  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  out  his  scheme ;  in 
which  he  argues  from  that  state  which  mankind  are  in  by  divine  grace^  yea, 
which  he  himself  supposes  to  be  by  divine  ^ace,  and  yet  not  making  any  allow- 
ance  for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  against  what  others  suppose  of 
the  deplorable  and  ruined  state  mankind  are  in  by  the  falL  He  often  speaks  of 
death  and  affliction  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence  of  his  sin ; 
and  in  pages  20, 21,  and  many  other  places,  he  supposes  that  these  things  come 
in  consequence  of  his  sin,  not  as  a  punishment  or  a  calamity,  but  as  a  benefit 
But  in  page  23,  he  supposes  these  thin^  would  be  a  great  calamity  and  mise* 
ly,  if  ili  were  not  for  the  resurrection ;  which  resurrection  he  there,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  and  in  many  other  places,  speaks  of  as  being  by  Christ ;  and  of- 
ten speaks  of  it  as  being  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ 

In  pages  63,  64,  speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  sorrow,  labor  and  death, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  he  represents  these  as  evils  that  are  reversed  and 
tumed  into  advantages,  and  that  we  are  delivered  from  through  grace  in  Christ 
And  in  pages  65—67,  he  speaks  of  God's  thus  turning  death  into  an  advantage 
through  grace  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates  the  justice  of  God  in  bringing  death 
by  Adam. 

In  pages  152,  156,  it  is  one  thing  which  he  alleges  against  this  proposition 
of  the  assembly  of  divines,  that  we  are  by  nature  bondslaves  to  Satan  ;  thai 
God  hath  been  providing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  various 
means  and  dispensations,  to  preserve  and  rescue  mankind  ft  om  the  devil. 

In  pages  168 — 170,  one  thing  alleged  in  ans^ver  to  that  objection  against 
nis  doctrine,  that  we  are  in  worse  circumstances  than  Adam,  is,  the  happy  cir* 
cumstances  we  are  under  by  the  provision  and  means  furnished  through  free 
grace  in  Christ. 

In  page  228,  among  other  thines  which  he  says,  in  answ*ering  that  argu- 
ment against  his  doctrine,  and  brought  to  show  men  have  corruption  by  nature, 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  law  in  our  members — bringing  us  into  capti^i(y  to  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  vii.,  he  allows  that  the  case  of  those 
who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for  eveiy  sin  (which  law  he  elsewhere 
says,  shous  us  the  natural  and  proper  dem&it  of  sin,  and  is  perfictly  consonant 
to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness),  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they  have  no 
relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver. 

in  pages  90 — 93,  S.,  in  opposition  to  what  is  supposed  of  the  miserable 
state  mankind  are  brought  into  by  Adam's  sin,  one  thing  he  alleges,  is.  The 
noble  designs  of  love,  manifested  by  advancing  anew  and  happy  dispensation^ 
founded  on  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
although  b)'  Adam  we  are  subjected  to  death,  yet  in  this  disnea'sation  a 
resurrection  is  pro\ided ;  and  that  Adam's  posterity  are  under  a  mild  dispensa- 
tion of  grace,  &c. 

In  page  1 12,  S.,  he  vindicates  (Sod's  dealings  with  Adam,  in  placing  him  al 
fiist  under  the  ri^or  of  law,  to  transgroB  and  die  (which,  as  he  expresses  it,  was 
fuliing  his  happiness  on  afoot  extremely  dangenms),  by  saying,  t/uU  as  God  had 
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before  determined  in  his  won  breast,  so  he  immediately  established  his  covenani 
upon  a  quite  dij^erent  bottom,  namely,  upon  grace. 

In  pages  122,  123,  S.,  against  what  R.  R.  says,  that  God  Torsook  man 
when  he  fell,  and  that  mankind  after  Adam's  sin  were  born  in-ithout  divine 
favor,  &c,  he  alleges  among  other  things,  Christ* s  coming  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  vx>rld.  Jind  the  riches  of  God^s  mercy  in  giving  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer  to  destroy  the  xjoorks  of  the  devil.  That  he  caught  his 
sinning,  falling  creature  in  the  arms  of  his  grace. 

In  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  297,  298,  he  says  as  follows  :  "  The  law,  I 
conceive,  is  not  a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in 
our  present  state ;  or  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  Goil,  to 
afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation  but  by  Taw,  which,  if  we  once  transgress, 
we  are  ruined  forever.  For  who  then  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  could 
be  saved  ?  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  was  not  absolutely  in- 
tended  to  be  a  rule  for  obtaining  life,  even  to  Adam  in  Paradise.  Grace  was 
the  dispensation  God  intended  mankind  should  be  under ;  and  therefore  Christ 
was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

There  are  various  other  passages  in  this  author's  writings  of  the  like  kind. 
Some  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions  to  this  effect,  in  order  to  be  made  good, 
must  depend  on  such  a  supposition  as  this :  That  God's  dispensations  of  grace 
are  rectifications  or  amendments  of  his  foregoing  constitutions  and  proceeoings, 
which  were  merely  legal ;  as  though  the  dispensations  of  grace,  which  succeed 
those  of  mere  law,  implied  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  preceding,  legal  con- 
stitution would  be  unjust,  if  left  as  it  was,  or  at  least,  ver}*  hard  dealing  with 
mankind  ;  and  that  the  other  were  of  the  nature  of  a  satisfaction  to  his  creatures, 
for  former  injuries  or  hard  treatment ;  so  that  put  together,  the  injury  with  the 
satisfaction,  the  legal  and  injurious  dis|H*asation,  taken  with  the  following  good 
dispensation,  which  our  author  calls  grace,  and  the  unfairness  or  improper 
severity  of  the  former,  amended  by  the  goodness  of  tlie  latter,  both  together 
made  up  one  righteous  dispensation. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  that  which  I  have  said  concerning  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace,  its  not  alterinir  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in 
themselves ;  and  accordingly,  when  I  speak  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendency 
of  things,  belonging  to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  mankind,  understand  me 
to  mean  their  tendency  as  they  are  in  themselres,  abstracti^d  from  any  considera- 
tion of  that  remedy  the  sovereign  and  infinite  grace  of  God  has  provided. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  now  proceed  to  say, 

That  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail, 
with  this  consequence  or  issue  :  that  thev  universally  run  themselves  into  that 
which  is,  in  effect,  their  own  utter,  eternal  perdition,  as  being  finally  accursed  of 
God,  and  the  subjects  of  his  remediless  UTath  through  sin. 

From  which  I  infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  attended 
with  a  propensity  of  nature,  w*hich  Is  prc^'alent  and  effectual,  to  such  an  issue ; 
and  that  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depravity, 
that  amounts  to  and  implies  their  utter  undoing. 

Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition ;  and  then  would 
diow  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which  I  infer  from  it  If  both  can  be 
clearly  and  certainly  proved,  then,  I  trust,  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doctrine 
of  original  depravity  is  evident,  mod  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  de- 
monstrated ;  the  greatest  part  of  wboae  buck,  called  **  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  5tn,'' &c.,  is  against  the  doctrine  of  tnnate  deprarity.  In  page  107^ 
5.,  he  speaka  of  the  conveyance  of  a  oomipt  and  nnful  nature  to  Adam's  pot- 
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terity  as  the  grand  poird  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the  Doctrine  oi 
Original  Sin. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  asserted  in  the  proposition  laid  down,  there 
IS  need  only  that  these  two  things  should  be  made  manifest :  one  is  this  fact, 
that  all  mankind  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  without  fail  comes  to 
this  issue,  namely,  the  univei^al  commission  of  sin ;  or  that  eveiy  one  who 
comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  guilty 
of  sin.  The  other  is,  that  all  sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  utter  and  eternal  de- 
struction, under  God's  wrath  and  curse ;  %nd  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  interposition  of  divine  grace  to  pre\  ent  the  effect.  Both  which  can  be 
abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  of  them  that  are  capable  of  acting  as 
moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  sin  (not  now  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  come 

fuilty  into  the  world)  is  a  thing  most  clearly  and  abundantly  evident  from  the 
oly  Scriptures.  1  Kings  viii.  46,  "  If  any  man  sin  against  thee ;  for  there  is 
DO  man  tliat  sinneth  not."  Eccl.  vii.  20,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not"  Job  ix.  2,  3,  "  I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth 
(\,  e.,  as  Bildad  had  just  before  said,  that  God  would  not  cast  away  a  perfect  marif 
&c.),  but  how  should  man  be  just  with  God  ?  If  he  will  contend  with  him,  he 
cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand."  To  the  like  purpose.  Psalm  cxliii.  2, 
**  Enter  not  mto  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living 
be  justified."  So  the  words  of  the  apostle  (in  which  he  has  apparent  reference 
to  those  of  the  Psalmist),  Rom.  iii.  19,  20,  "  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  know- 
ledge of  sin."  So  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  1  John  L  7 — 10,  "If  we  walk  in  the  light, 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faitliful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. 
If  we  say  that  w*e  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in 
js."  As  in  this  place,  so  in  innumerable  other  places,  confession  and  repent- 
ance of  sin  are  spoken  of,  as  duties  proper  for  all ;  as  also  prayer  to  God  for 
pardon  of  sin ;  and  forgiveness  of  those  that  injure  us,  from  that  motive,  that 
we  hone  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  Universal  guilt  of  sin  mieht  also  be  demonstrated 
from  the  appointment,  and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  the  ancient  sacrifices ; 
and  also  from  the  ransom,  which  every  one  that  was  numbered  in  Israel,  was 
directed  to  pay,  to  make  atonement  for  his  soul,  Exod.  x^xx.  11 — 16.  All  are 
represented,  not  only  as  being  sinful,  but  as  having  great  and  manifold  iniquity, 
Job  ix.  2, 3,  James  iii.  1^2. 

There  are  many  scriptures  which  both  declare  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind,  and  also  that  all  sin  deser\'es  and  justly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God ;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the 
proposition  I  have  laid  down.  To  which  purpose  that  in  Gal.  iii.  10,  is  exceed- 
ing full :  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  ot  the  law  are  under  the  curse; 
for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them."  How  manifestly  is  it  implied  in 
the  apostle's  meaning  here,  that  there  is  no  man  but  what  fails  m  some  instances 
•f  doing  all  tilings  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as 
■laoy  as  have  their  dependence  on  their  fulfilling  the  law,  are  under  that  cum 
whidi  b  pronounced  on  them  that  do  £eul  of  it  ?  And  here  the  apostle  infers 
k  tbe  next  verse,  that  no  man  i$  justiAed  by  the  law  in  the  tighi  af  Clad, 
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as  he  had  said  before  in  the  preceding  chapter,  verse  16,  *^  By  the  works  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  he  justified.^*  The  apostle  shows  us  that  he  understand 
that  by  this  place  which  he  cites  from  Deuteronomy,  the  Scripture  hath  con- 
cluded, or  shut  up,  all  under  sin,  as  in  chap.  iiL  22.  So  that  here  we  are  plainly 
taught,  both  that  every  one  of  mankind  is  a  sinner,  and  that  every  sinner  is 
under  the  curse  of  God. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  that,  Rom.  iv.  14,  and  also  2  Cor.  iiL  6,  7, 9,  where 
the  law  is  called  the  letter  that  kills^the  ministration  of  death,  and  the  minis-- 
tration  of  condemnation.  The  wrath,  condemnation  and  death,  which  is  threat- 
ened in  the  law  to  all  its  transgressors,  its  final  perdition,  the  second  death, 
eternal  ruin,  as  is  very  plam,  and  is  confessed.  And  this  punishment  which 
the  law  threatens  for  every  sin,  is  a  just  punishment,  being  what  eveiv  «ak 
truly  deserves ;  God's  law  being  a  righteous  law,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  right- 
eous sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  confesses  and  asserts.  He 
says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfect  obedience.  (Note  on  Rom.  viL  6,  p, 
SOiS),  ^^  God  can  never  require  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  his  holy  law  allow  us 
to  be  ^ilty  of  any  one  sin,  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty, 
were  in  any  respect  abolished,  then  we  might  in  some  respects  transgress  the 
law,  and  yet  not  be  guiltv  of  sin.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  the  truth, 
everlasting,  unchangeable,  and  therefore,  as  such,  can  never  be  abrogated.  On 
the  contrary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promulgated  it  anew  under  the  gospel, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  it  was  in  the  Mosaical  constitution,  or  anywhere  eke ; 
ha\ing  added  to  its  precepts  the  sanction  of  his  own  divine  authority."  And 
many  things  which  he  says,  imply  that  all  mankind  do  in  soini*  diirree  trans- 
gress the  law.  In  page  229,  speaking  of  what  may  be  gathiTinl  lixun  Rom. 
vii.  and  viii.,  he  says,  "  We  are  apt,  in  a  world  full  of  temptaiiou,  to  be  deceiv- 
ed, and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  &c.  And  the  case  of  tliose  who  are 
under  a  law  threatening  deatli  to  ever}*  sin,  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they 
have  no  relief  from  tlie  mercy  of  the  lawgiver." 

But  this  is  very  fully  declared  in  what  be  says  in  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20, 
page  297.  His  words  are  as  follows :  ^'  Indeed,  as  a  rule  of  action  prescribing 
our  duty,  it  (the  law)  always  was,  and  always  must  be  a  rule  ordained  for  ol^ 
taining  life ;  but  not  as  a  rule  of  justification,  not  as  it  subjects  to  death  for 
every  transgression.  For  if  it  could  in  its  utmost  rigor  have  givtn  us  life,  then, 
as  the  apostle  argues,  it  would  have  been  against  the  promises  of  God.  For  if 
there  had  been  a  law,  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense  of  law,  \rhich  could  have 
made  us  livCj  verily  justification  should  have  been  by  the  law.  But  he  supposes^ 
no  such  law  was  ever  given ;  and  therefore  there  is  need  and  room  enough 
for  the  promises  of  grace ;  or  as  he  argues,  Gal.  iL  21,  it  would  have  frustrated, 
or  rendered  useless  the  ^ce  of  God.  For  if  justification  came  by  the  law, 
then  truly  Christ  is  dead  m  vain,  then  he  died  to  accomplish  what  was,  or  mi^Al 
ham  been  effected  by  law  itself  without,  his  death.  Certainly  the  law  was  nol 
brought  in  among  the  Jews  to  be  a  rule  of  iustification,  or  to  recover  them  out 
of  a  state  of  death,  and  to  procure  life  by  their  sinless  obedience  to  it ;  for  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  another  respect,  it  was  weak^  not  in  itself,  but  through  the 
weakness  of  our  flesh,  Rom.  viiL  3.  The  law,  I  conceive,  is  not  a  dispensation 
suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nahare  in  our  present  state ;  or  it  doth  not 
seem  congruous  tj  the  goodness  of  God  to  afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation, 
but  fay  Iw^  which  J  if  we  once  transgress^  we  are  ruined  forever.  For  who  ihm^ 
from  thebeginning  of  the  worid^cmddhe  santdP*-    How  clear  and  < 
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these  things,  that  no  one  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  can 
ever  be  justiiied  by  law,  because  every  one  transgresses  it  ?* 

And  here  also  we  see.  Dr.  Taylor  declares,  that  by  the  law,  men  are  sen- 
tenced to  everlasting  ruin  for  one  transgression.  To  the  like  purpose  he  often 
expresses  himself.  So  p.  207,  "  The  law  requircth  the  most  extensive  obedi- 
ence, disiX)verin^  sin  in  all  its  branches.  It  gives  sin  a  deadly  force,  subjecting 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  yet  supplieth  neither  help  nor 
hope  to  the  sinner,  but  leaveth  him  under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of 
death."  In  p.  213,  he  speaks  of  the  law  as  *^  extending  to  lust  and  irregular 
desires,  and  to  every  branch  and  principle  of  sin ;  and  even  to  its  latent  prin- 
ciples, and  minutest  branches."  Again  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6,  p.  308),  **  to 
every  sin,  how  small  soever."  And  when  he  speaks  of  the  law  subjecting 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death,  he  means  eternal  death,  as  he  from 
time  to  time  explains  the  matter.  In  p.  212,  he  speaks  of  the  law  **  in  the  con- 
demning power  of  it,  as  binding  us  in  everlasting  chains."  In  p.  120.  S.,  he 
says,  ^'  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  is  the  second  death ;"  and  this  p. 
78,  he  explains  of  "  final  perdition."  In  his  Ket/^  p.  107,  §  296,  he  says,  "  The 
curse  of  tne  law  subjected  men  for  every  transgression  to  eternal  death.^*  So 
in  JYWc  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  291,  "  The  law  of  Moses  subjected  those  who  were 
under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death  eternal  death."  These  are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes,  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  subjecting  men  for 
everi/,  even  the  least  sin^  and  every  minutest  branch  and  latent  principle  of  sin^ 
to  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  is  just  and  righteous^  agreeable  to  truth  and  the 
nature  of  things^  or  to  the  natural  demerits  of  sin,  Tliis  be  is  very  full  in.  Thus 
in  p.  186,  P.,  "  It  was  sin  (says  he)  which  subjected  us  to  death  by  the  law, 
•USTLY  threatening  stn  with  death.  Which  law  was  given  us,  that  sin  might 
appear ;  might  be  set  forth  in  its  propkr  colors  ;  when  we  saw  it  subjected  us 
to  death  by  a  law  perfectly  hoi y^  just  and  good  ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment, 
by  the  law,  might  be  represented  vchat  it  really  isy  an  exceeding  great  and 
deadly  evil."  So  in  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  299,  "  The  law  or  ministration  of 
death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every  transgression,  is  still  of  use  to  show  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  .fin."  Ibid.  p.  292,  "  The  language  of  the  law, 
dying  thou  sbalt  die,  is  to  be  un<k*rstood  of  the  demerit  of  the  transgression, 
that  which  it  deserves.**  Ibid.  p.  298,  '*  The  law  was  added,"  saith  Mr.  Locke, 
on  the  place,  "  because  the  Israelites^  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  were  transgress- 
ors as  well  as  other  men,  to  show  them  tlieir  sins,  and  the  punishment  and 
death,  which  in  strict  justice  tltey  incurre«J  by  them.  And  this  appears  to  be  a  true 
comment  on  Rom.  vii.  13. — Sin,  b)-  virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death 
for  this  end,  that  sin,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  holy  Just ,  and  good^ 
perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness. — Consequently  every 
nn  is  in  strict  justice  deserving  of  wrath  and  punishment ;  and  the  law  in  its 
ri^r  was  given  to  the  Jews,  to  set  home  this  awful  truth  upon  their  con- 
ariences,  to  show  them  the  evil  and  pernicious  nature  of  sin ;  and  that,  being  con- 
scious they  had  broke  the  law  of  God,  this  might  convince  them  of  the  great 
ne^  they  had  of  ilie  favor  of  the  lawgiver,  and  obliee  them,  by  faith  in  his 
goodness^  to  fly  to  his  mercy,  for  pardon  and  salvation/' 

If  the  law  be  holy,  just^  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly  agreeable  to 
God's  bolinesB,  justice,  and  goodness ;  then  he  might  have  put  it  exactly  in  ex« 


•  I  am  aeMiUa,  Umm  ihian  an  quite  rawwwtiwt  with  wlwt  Im  aqrs  eUewbeic,  of  *«  sufficieDl  pow. 
•ruiaU  naakiad  eooaUadf  tod>  Um  wbol«  d«tr  wliieb  God  rtmum  of  tkem."  without  •  neeestiiy  of 
■wiling  God*a  Uw  m  any  de(ri«.  (p.  0-48, 0.)  But»I  iMpa,  ito  laaAer  will  iwit  think  bm  a^vaaU. 
Ua  fer  tea  JMaaaiii  i  a<  iii> 
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ecution,  agreeably  to  all  these  his  perfections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133, 
S.J ''  How  that  constitution,  which  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of  which  is 
mconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the  executing  of  it  incon* 
sistent  with  his  holiness,  can  be  a  righteous  constitution,  I  confess,  is  quite  be- 
yond my  comprehension."' 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  most  plainly  and  fully 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  doctrine,  that  there  never  was  any  one  person 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral 
agent,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a  sinner 
or  transgressor  of  the  law  of  God ;  and  that  therefore  this  proves  to  be  the 
issue  and  event  of  things,  with  respect  to  all  mankind  in  all  ages,  that,  fay  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth,  and  exhibits  things  in  their 
true  colors,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  curse  of  God,  eternal  death,  and 
everlasting  ruin ;  which  must  be  the  actual  consequence,  unless  the  grace  or 
favor  of  the  lawgiver  interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon  and  salva- 
tion. The  reader  has  seen  also  how  agreeable  this  is  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Scripture. 

And  if  so,  and  what  has  been  obser\'ed  concerning  the  interposition  of  di- 
vine grace  be  remembered,  namely^  that  this  alters  not  the  nature  of  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  state  of  the 
controversy  we  are  upon,  concerning  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  the  state 
that  mankmd  come  into  the  world  in,  whether  grace  prevents  the  fatal  effect  or 
no ;  I  say,  if  these  things  are  consklered,  I  trust,  none  will  deny,  that  the  pro- 
position that  was  laid  down,  is  fully  proved,  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words ;  viz.,  that  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a 
state,  as  is  attendfd,  without  fail,  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  they  uni- 
versally are  the  subjects  of  that  guilt  and  sinfulness,  which  is,  in  effect,  their 
utter  and  eternal  ruin,  being  cast  wholly  out  of  the  favor  of  God,  and  subjected 
to  his  everlasting  wrath  and  curse.  « 


SECTION  li- 


lt follows  from  the  Proposition  proved  in  the  foregoing  Section,  that  all  Mankind  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  cflfectuai  Tendencv  in  their  Nature,  to  that  Sia 
and  Wickedness,  which  implies  their  utter  and  eternal  ruin. 

The  proposition  laid  down  being  proved,  the  consequence  of  it  remains  to 
be  made  out,  viz.,  that  the  mind  of  man  has  a  natural  tendency  or  propenaty  to 
that  event,  which  has  been  shown  universally  and  infallibly  to  taxe  place  (if 
this  be  not  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  without  proof),  and  that  thb  is  a  corrupt 
or  depraved  propensi^*. 

I  shall  here  consider  the  former  part  of  this  consequence,  namely,  whether 
such  a  universal,  constant,  infallible  event  is  truly  a  proof  of  the  being  of  any 
tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event ;  leaving  me  evil  and  corrupt  nature  of 
such  a  propoiantY  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

If  any  diould  ny,  thcj  do  not  think  that  its  being  a  thinff  universal  and  in* 
fallible  m  event,  that  mankind  commit  some  sin,  is  a  proof  of  a  prevailing  ten- 
dency  to  nn ;  because  they  do  not  only  sin,  but  also  do  gooo,  and  perhaps 
more  good  than  evil ;  let  them  remember,  that  the  question  at  present  is  not, 
bow  much  sin  there  is  a  tendency  to;  but  whether  there  be  a  prevailing  pro- 
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pensitv  to  that  issue,  which  it  is  allowed  all  men  do  actually  come  to,  that  all 
mil  of  keeping  the  law  perfectly  ;  whether  there  be  not  a  tendency  to  such  im- 
perfection of  obedience,  as  always  without  i'ail  comes  to  pass ;  to  that  degree 
of  sinfulness,  at  least,  which  all  fall  into ;  and  so  to  that  utter  ruin,  which  that 
sinfulness  implies  and  infers.  Whether  an  effectual  propensity  to  this  be  worth 
the  name  of  depravity,  because  of  the  good  that  may  be  supposed  to  balance  it, 
shall  be  cx>nsidered  by  and  by.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  mankind,  in  all  nations 
and  ages,  were  at  least  one  day  in  the'u-  lives  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son, and  run  raving  mad ;  or  that  all,  even  every  individual  person,  once  cut 
their  own  throats,  or  put  out  their  own  eyes ;  it  mieht  be  an  evidence  of  some 
tendency  in  the  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind  to  such  an  event ;  though 
they  might  exercise  reason  many  more  days  than  they  were  distracted,  and 
were  kind  to,  and  tender  of  themselves  ofteuer  than  they  mortally  and  cruelly 
wounded  themselves. 

To  determine  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the  above  named  event  be 
an  evident  of  tendency,  let  it  be  considered,  what  can  be  meant  by  tendency^ 
but  a  prevailing  liableness  or  exposedness  to  such  or  such  an  event.     Wherein 
consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thmg,  but  some  stated  prevalence  or  prepondera- 
tion  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or  occasioris,  that  is  followed  by,  and  so 
proves  to  be  effectual  /o,  a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular 
icind  of  effect  ?     Or,  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things,  concerned  in 
bringing  a  certain  soil  of  event  to  pass,  which  is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy, 
or  strongly  prevailing  probability  of  such  an  event  1     If  we  mean  this  by  ten- 
dency (as  1  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it,  but  this  or  something  like 
this),  then  it  is  manifest,  that  where  we  see  a  statcnl  prevalence  of  any  kiuil  of 
effect  or  event,  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the  nature  aiul  state  of  its 
causes,    A  common  and  steady  effect  shows,  that  there  Is  sf)iaewhere  a  prc|x)nder- 
ation,  a  prevailing  exposedness  or  liableness  in  the  state  of  things  to  what  comes 
M>  steadily  to  pass.     The  natural  dictate  of  reason  s}m>ws  that  where  there  is 
^an  effect,  there  b  a  cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  effect ;  because,  if  it  were 
not  sufficient,  it  would  not  be  effectual ;  and  that  therefore,  where  there  is  a 
stated  prevalence  of  the  effect,  there  is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause :  a  steady 
effect  argues  a  steady  cause.     We  obtain  a  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  tendency 
no  other  way  than  by  observation;  and  we  can  obser\e  nothmg  but  events; 
and  it  is  the  commonness  or  constancy  of  events  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  ten- 
dency in  all  cases.     Thus  we  judge  of  ten<lencies  in  the  natural  world.     Thus 
we  judge  of  the  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals,  vegetables, 
animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.     A  notion  of  a  stated  tendency,  or 
fixed  propensity,  is  not  obtained  by  obser\'ing  only  a  single  event     A  stated 
preponderation  in  the  cause  or  occasion,  is  argued  only  by  a  stated  prevalence 
of  the  effect     If  a  die  be  once  thrown,  and  it  falls  on  a  particular  side,  we  do 
not  argue  from  hence,  that  that  side  is  the  heaviest :  but  if  it  be  thrown  with- 
out skUl  or  care,  many  thousands  or  millions  of  tinoes  going,  and  constantly 
falls  on  the  same  side,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  miiMii,  but  that  there 
is  something  of  propensity  in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side,  or  in 
some  other  respect     How  ridiculous  would  he  make  himself,  who  should  ear- 
nestly dispute  against  any  tendency  in  the  state  of  thines  to  cold  in  the  winter, 
or  htat  in  the  summer ;  or  should  stand  to  it,  that  although  it  often  happened  that 
water  quenched  fire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in  it  to  such  an  effect 

In  the  case  we  are  upon,  the  human  nature,  as  ezistmg  in  such  an  imroenb^ 
diTersity  of  persons  and  circumstances,  and  never  failing  in  any  one  instance,  of 
coining  to  that  issue,  viz.,  that  sinfulness,  which  implies  extreme  misery  and 
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eternal  ruin,  is  as  the  die  often  cast.  For  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least,  as 
to  the  evidence  of  ti  ndency,  whether  the  subject  of  the  constant  event  be  an 
individual,  or  a  nature  and  kind.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  the 
same  sort,  proceeding  one  from  another,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  grow- 
ing in  all  countries,  soils,  and  climates,  and  otherwise  in  (as  it  were)  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances,  all  bearing  ill  fruit ;  it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  kindy  as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree,  that  had  remained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  often  been  transplanted  into  different  soils, 
&c.,  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fruit.  So,  if  there  were  a  pailicular 
family,  which,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  through  every  remove  to  in- 
numerable difi'erent  countries,  and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consumption, 
or  all  run  distracted,  or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would  be  as  much  an  evidence 
of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  constitution  of  that  race,  as  it 
would  be  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual, 
if  some  one  person  had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarkable  event  had  often 
appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the  agent  or  subject  of  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  age  to  age,  continually  and  without  fail. 

Here  may  be  obser\*ed  the  weakness  of  that  objection,  made  against  the 
validity  of  the  argument  for  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin,  from  the  constancy  and 
universality  of  the  event,  that  Adam  sinned  in  one  instance,  without  a  fixed 
propensity.  Without  doubt  a  single  event  is  an  evidence,  that  there  was  some 
cause  or  occasion  of  that  event ;  but  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  is  zjixed 
cause.  Propensity  is  a  stated^  continued  thine*  We  justly  argue,  that  a  stated 
cjfed  must  have  a  stated  cause ;  and  truly  observe,  that  we  obtain  the  notion 
of  tendency,  or  stated  prepondtration  in  causes,  no  other  way  than  by  oliser\  ing 
a  stated  prevalence  of  a  particular  kind  of  effect.  But  who  ever  argues  a 
fixed  propensity  from  a  single  event  ?  And  is  it  not  strange  arguing,  tJtat  be- 
cause an  event  M'hich  once  comes  to  pass,  does  not  prove  any  stated  tendency, 
therefore  the  unfailing  constancy  of  an  event  is  an  evidence  of  no  such  thing  1 
But  because  Dr.  Taylor  makes  so  much  of  this  objection,  from  Adam's  sinning 
without  a  propensity,  I  shall  hereat\er  consider  it  njore  particularly,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  9th  Section  of  this  Chapter ;  where  will  sdso  be  considered  what 
IS  objected  from  the  fall  of  the  aneels. 

Thus  a  propeasity,  attending  the  present  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind, 
eternally  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  apparent  and 
acknowledged  facts.  And  I  would  now  obser%-e  further,  that  not  only  does  this 
follow  from  facts  that  are  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Taylor,  but  the  things  he  asserts, 
the  expressions  and  words  which  he  uses,*^  do  plainly  imply  that  all  mankind 
have  such  a  propensity ;  yea,  one  of  the  highest  kind,  a  propensity  that  is 
invincibley  or  a  tendency  which  really  amounts  to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfailing 
necessity.  There  is  a  plain  confession  of  a  propensity  or  proneness  to  sin,  p.  143 : 
**  Man,  who  drinketh  in  iniquity  like  water,  who  is  attended  with  so  many  sen- 
sual appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.''  And  again,  p.  228,  **  tee  are  ver^ 
apt  J  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceived,  aixl  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily 
appetites."  lif  we  are  very  apt  or  prone  to  be  drawn  into  sin  b)*  bodily  appetites, 
and  sinfully  to  indulge  Mem,  and  very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  temptation  to  stn, 
then  we  are  prone  to  sin  ;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  an  b  sinful.  In  the 
same  page  he  represents,  that  on  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this,  the  case  of  those  tcho  are  under  a  laWj  threatening  death  for 
every  tin,  mutt  be  quite  deplorable^  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the 
lawgiver.  Wliich  implies,  that  their  case  is  hopeless,  as  to  an  escape  from 
death,  the  punishment  of  sin,  by  any  other  mean^  '.tuui  Goers  mercy.    And  that 
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implies,  that  there  is  such  an  aptness  to  )'ield  to  temptation  to  sin,  that  it  is  hope- 
less that  any  of  mankind  should  wholly  avoid  it  But  he  speaks  of  it  elsewhere, 
over  and  over,  as  truly  impossible,  or  what  cannot  be  ;  as  in  the  words  which 
were  cited  in  the  last  Section,  from  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  where  he  repeated- 
ly speaks  of  the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  every  transgression,  as  what 
cannot  give  life  ;  and  represents  that  "  if  God  offered  us  no  other  way  of  salva- 
tion, no  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  worki  could  be  saved."  In  the  same 
Elace  he,  with  approbation,  cites  Mr.  Locke's  words,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
sraelites,  he  sa}'s,  ^'  all  endeavors  after  righteousness  were  lost  labor,  since  any 
one  slip  i>rfeitea  life,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  expect  aught  but  death." 
Our  author  speaks  of  it  as  impossible  for  the  law  requiring  sinless  obedience,  to 
give  life,  not  that  the  law  vxis  weak  in  itself,  but  through  the  weakness  of  our 
fiesh.  Therefore  he  says,  he  conceives  the  Law  not  to  be  a  dispensation  suitable 
to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  its  present  state.  These  things  amount 
to  a  full  confession,  that  the  proneness  in  men  to  sin,  and  to  a  demerit  of,  and 
just  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  by  sin,  is  universally  invincible,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  amounts  to  absolute,  invincible  necessity ;  which  surely  is  the  high- 
est kind  of  tendency  or  propensity ;  and  that  not  the  less  for  his  laying  tnis 
propensity  to  our  infirmity  or  weakness,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  some  defect, 
rather  than  any  thing  positive :  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  best 
divines,  that  all  sin  ori^nally  comes  from  a  defective  or  privative  cause.  But 
sin  does  not  cease  to  be  sin,  or  a  thing  not  justly  exposing  to  eternal  ruin  (as 
implied  in  Dr.  Taylor*s  own  words)  for  arising  from  infirmity  or  defect ;  noi 
does  any  invincible  propensity  to  sin,  cease  to  be  a  propensity  to  such  demerit 
of  eternal  ruin,  because  the  proneness  arises  from  such  a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved,  does  not  consist  in 
any  particular  external  circumstances,  that  some  or  many  are  in,  peculiarly 
tempting  or  influencing  their  minds ;  but  is  inherent,  and  is  seated  in  that  nature 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they 
eo,  and  still  remains  the  same,  however  circumstances  may  differ.  For  it  is 
miplied  in  what  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  confe^ed,  that  the  same 
event  comes  to  pass  in  all  circumstances,  that  any  of  mankind  ever  are,  or  can 
be  under  in  the  world.  In  God*s  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justified  ;  but  all 
are  sinners,  and  exposed  to  condemnation.  This  is  true  of  persons  of  all  con- 
stitutions, capacities,  conditions,  manners,  opinions  and  educations ;  in  all  coun- 
tries, climates,  nations  and  ages ;  and  through  all  the  mighty  changes  and 
revolutions,  which  have  come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world. 

We  have  the  same  evidence,  that  the  propensity  in  this  case  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  particular  circumstances,  as 
we  have  in  any  case  whatsoever  ;  which  is  only  by  the  effects  ai)pearin^  to  be 
the  same  in  all  changes  of  time  and  place,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge,  that  any  propensities,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  manldnd,  are  such  as  are  seated  in  their  nature,  in  all  other  cases.  It 
is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  propensity  betwixt  the  sexes,  or  of  the  disposi- 
tions which  are  exercised  in  any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  they 
truly  belong  to  the  nature  of  man ;  because  they  are  observed  in  mankind  in 
general,  through  all  countries,  nations,  and  ages,  and  in  all  conditions. 

If  any  should  ny,  though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  state 
of  things  to  this  general  event,  that  all  mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence, and  should  sin,  tod  incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin ;  and  also  that  this 
tendenqr  does  not  lie  m  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  particular  peo- 
ple, peraoo^  or  age ;  yet  it  may  not  lie  it  man's  nature,  but  in  the  general  coo- 
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stitiition  and  frame  of  this  world,  into  which  men  are  bom  ;  though  the  nature 
of  man  may  be  good,  without  any  evil  propensity  inherent  in  it ;  yet  the  nature 
and  universal  state  of  this  earthly  world  may  be  such  as  to  be  full  of  so  many 
and  strong  temptations  everj-where,  and  of  such  a  powerful  influence  on  such 
a  creature  as  man,  dwelling  in  so  infirm  a  body,  &c.,  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  may  be  a  strong  and  infallible  tendency  in  svch  a  state  of  things^  to  the 
^in  and  eternal  ruin  of  every  one  of  mankind. 

To  this  1  would  reply,  that  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  all  avail  to  the  pur- 
pose of  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this  controversy.  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to 
this  question,  whether  man  is  not  a  creature  that  in  his  present  state  is  depraved 
and  ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.  If  any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
proves  evil  in  its  proper  place,  or  in  the  situation  which  God  has  assigned  it  in 
the  universe,  it  is  of  an  evil  nature.  That  part  of  the  s)stem  is  not  good,  which 
is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  sjstem  ;  and  those  inherent  qualities  of  that  part 
of  the  system,  which  are  not  good,  but  corrupt,  in  that  place,  are  justly  looked 
upon  as  evil  inherent  qualities.  That  propensity  is  tnily  esteemed  to  belong  to 
the  nature  of  any  being,  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  necessarj*  conse- 
quence of  its  nature,  considered  together  with  its  proper  situation  in  the  uni- 
Tcrsal  system  of  existence,  whether  that  propensity  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  the 
nature  of  a  stone  to  be  hea\7  >  ^"*  X^^  "  *^  ^^^^  placed,  as  it  might  be,  at  a 
distance  from  this  world,  it  would  have  no  such  quality.  But  seeing  a  stone  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tendency,  in  its  proper  place, 
here  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  it,  it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
pensity belonsring  to  its  nature  :  and  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  pro- 
per place,  then  it  is  a  eood  quality  of  its  nature  ;  but  if  it  be  contrariwise,  it  is 
an  evil  natural  quality.  So,  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  have 
a  universal,  effectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in  this  world,  where  God  has 
made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  be- 
longing to  their  nature.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarce  any  such  thing  in  beings  not 
independent  and  self-existent,  as  any  power  or  tendency,  but  what  has  some 
depemlence  on  other  beings,  which  they  stand  in  some  connection  with,  in  the  uni- 
versal sjstem  of  existence :  propensities  are  no  propensities,  any  other%vise.  than 
as  taken  with  their  objects.  Thus  it  is  with  the  tendencies  obsened  in  natural 
boilies,  such  as  gravitv,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
prf'pensities  obser>ed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals  ;  and  thus  it  is  with  most 
of  the  propensities  in  created  spirits. 

It  may  further  be  obsened,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  thincr,  as  to  the  con- 
troversy concerning  an  airreeableness  with  God's  moral  perfections  of  such  a 
dispasal  of  things,  that  man  should  come  into  the  world  m  a  depraved,  mined 
state,  by  a  propensit}*  to  sin  and  ruin ;  whether  God  has  so  ordered  it,  that  thb 
propensit)'  should  lie  in  his  nature  considered  alone,  or  ^ith  relation  to  its  situa 
tion  in  the  universe,  and  its  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  s}*stem  to  which 
the  Creator  has  united  it ;  which  is  as  much  of  God's  ordering,  as  man's  nature 
itself,  most  simply  considered. 

Dr.  Taylor  (p.  188,  189),  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  some  to  solve  the 
difficulty  of  God^s  being  the  author  of  our  nature,  and  yet  that  our  nature  is 
pollutiti,  by  supposing  that  God  makes  the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted 
Dody  (or  a  body  so  made,  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul),  he  cries  out  of  it  as 
weak  and  insufficient,  and  too  gros9  to  be  admitted.  **  For  (says  he),  who  infii 
sed  the  soul  into  the  body  t  And  if  it  is  polluted  by  being  inftise«^  into  the 
body,  who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  its  pollution  t  And  who  created  the 
bodv,*'  &.C    But  is  not  the  case  just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose  that 
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God  made  the  soul  pure,  and  places  it  in  a  polluted  world,  or  a  world  tending 
by  its  natural  state  in  which  it  is  made,  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to  have  such  an 
influence  upon  it,  that  it  shall  without  fail  be  polluted  with  sin,  and  eternally 
mined  ?  Here,  may  not  I  also  cry  out,  on  as  good  grounds  as  Dr.  Taylor,  Who 
placed  the  soul  here  in  this  world  ?  And  if  the  world  be  polluted,  or  so  con- 
stituted as  naturally  and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sm,  who  is  the  cause 
of  this  pollution  1     And  who  created  the  world  1 

Though  in  the  place  now  cited.  Dr.  Taylor  so  insists  upon  it,  that  Grod  must 
be  answerable  for  the  pollution  of  the  soul,  if  he  has  infused  or  put  the  sou! 
into  a  body  that  tends  to  pollute  it ;  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  he  himself 
supposes  to  be  the  fact,  with  respect  to  the  soul's  being  created  by  God,  in  such 
a  body  as  it  is,  and  in  such  a  world  as  it  is ;  in  a  place  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  where  he  says,  "  We  are  op/,  in  a  world  full  of  temp* 
tation,  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites."  And  if  so,  ac?x)rding  to  his 
way  of  reason,  God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  this  aptness  to  be  drawn 
into  sin.  Again,  page  143,  we  have  these  words,  "  Who  drinketh  in  iniquity 
like  water  1  W^ho  is  attended  with  so  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to 
indulge  them  ?"  In  these  words  our  author  in  effect  says  the  individual  thing 
that  be  cries  out  of  as  so  grosSy  \nz.,  the  tendency  of  the  body,  as  God  has  made 
it,  to  pollute  the  soul  which  he  has  infused  into  it  These  sensual  appetites, 
which  incline  the  soul,  or  make  it  apt  to  a  sinful  indulsrence^  are  either  from 
the  body  which  God  hath  made,  or  otherwise  a  proneness  to  sinful  indulgence 
is  immediately  and  originally  seated  in  the  soul  itself,  which  will  not  mend  the 
matter  for  Dr.  Taylor. 

I  would  here  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon  it,  page  42,  S.,  that 
this  lower  world  where  we  dwell,  in  its  present  state, "  is  as  it  was,  when,  upon 
a  review,  God  pronounced  it,  and  all  its  furniture,  very  good.  And  thai  the 
present  form  and  furniture  of  the  earth  is  full  of  God's  riches,  mercy  and  good- 
ness, and  of  the  most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to  the  inhabitants." 
If  so,  there  can  be  no  room  for  such  an  evasion  of  the  evidences  from  fact,  of 
the  universal,  infallible  tendency  of  man's  nature  to  sin  and  eternal  perdition, 
as  that  the  tendency  there  is  to  this  issue,  does  not  lie  in  man's  nature,  but  in 
the  general  constitution  and  frame  of  this  earthly  world,  which  God  hath  made 
to  be  the  habitation  of  mankind. 


SECTION   III, 


That  Propensity,  which  hat  been  proved  to  he  in  the  nature  ot  all  mankind,  must  be 
a  very  evil,  depraved  and  pernicious  Propensity ;  makincr  it  manifest,  that  the  soul 
of  man,  as  it  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen  and  mined  state ;  which  is  the  other 
part  of  the  consequence,  drawn  from  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  first  Section. 

The  question  to  be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  man's  nature 
18  not  depraved  and  ruined^  is  not,  whether  he  is  not  inclined  to  perform  as 
many  gtinl  deeds  as  had  ones  ;  but  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  to,  in  the 
frame  of  his  heart,  and  state  of  his  nature,  a  stale  of  innocence  and  righteousness^ 
and  favor  with  God  ;  or  a  state  of  ttn,  guiltiness^  and  akhorrenu  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Persevering  anless  righteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  an,  is  the  altema- 
tive,  on  the  decision  of  which  depends  (as  is  ooofessed),  according  to  the  nature 
and  truth  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  according  to  the  rale  of  right, 
and  of  perfect  justice,  man's  being  approved  and  accepted  of  his  Maker,  and 
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eternally  blessed  as  good ;  or  his  being  rejected,  thrown  away,  and  cuised  as 
bad.  And  therefore  the  determination  of  the  tendency  of  man's  heart  and  na- 
ture, with  respect  to  these  terms,  is  that  which  is  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  his  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt,  sound  or  ruined 
If  such  be  man's  nature,  and  state  of  his  heart,  that  he  has  an  infallibly  effec- 
tual propensity  to  the  latter  of  those  terms ;  then  it  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk 
of /Ae  innocent  and  kind  actions,  even  of  criminals  themselves  ^surpassing  their 
crimes  in  numbers^  and  of  the  prevailing  innocence^  good  nature^  industry yfeli^ 
cityy  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  Let  never  so  many 
thousands  or  millions  of  acts  of  honesty,  good  nature,  &c.,  be  supposed;  yet,  by 
the  supposition,  there  is  an  unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil,  as  in  its 
dreadful  consequences  infinitely  outweighs  all  effects  or  consequences  of  any 
supposed  good.  Sureljr  that  tendency,  which,  in  effect,  is  an  bfallible  tendency 
to  eternal  destruction,  is  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  tendency ;  and 
that  nature  and  frame  of  mind,  which  implies  such  a  tendency,  must  be  an  infi- 
nitely dreadful  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind.  It  would  be  much  more  absurd 
to  suppose  that  ^ch  a  state  of  nature  is  good,  or  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of 
men's  doing  more  honest  and  kind  thin^  than  evil  ones;  than  to  say,  the  state 
of  that  ship  is  good  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in,  that  is  such  as  cannot  hold 
together  through  the  voyage,  but  will  infallibly  founder  and  sink  by  the  way ; 
under  a  notion  that  it  may  probably  go  great  part  of  the  way  before  it  sinks,  or 
that  it  will  proceed  and  sail  above  water  more  hours  than  it  will  be  in  sinking : 
or  to  pronounce  that  road  a  good  road  to  go  to  such  a  place,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  plain  and  safe,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  dangerous,  and  certainly 
fatal  to  them  that  travel  in  it ;  or  to  call  that  a  good  propensity,  which  is  an  in- 
flexible inclination  to  travel  in  such  a  way. 

A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  wrath  and  curse  (which 
has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is  co/a- 
mitous  and  sorrowful,  ending  in  great  natural  evil,  but  as  it  is  odious  and  d^- 
testable  :  for  by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  m4>ral  evil,  by  which  the  subject 
becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable,  as  such,  to  be  condemned,  and 
utterly  reiected,  and  cur^  by  him.  This  also  makes  it  evident,  that  the  state 
which  it  has  been  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  moral  sense, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of 
moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  tendency  which  is  opposite  to  that  which 
the  moral  law  requires  and  insists  upon,  and  prone  to  that  which  the  moral  law 
utterly  forbids,  and  eternally  condemns  the  sucject  for,  is  doubtless  a  corrupt  ten- 
den^,  in  a  moral  sense. 

So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious,  and  aho  pernicious,  fatal  and  destruc- 
tire,  in  the  highest  sense,  as  inevitably  tending  to  that  which  implies  man's  etei^ 
nal  ruin  ;  it  shows  that  man,  as  he  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  deplorable  and  undone 
state,  in  the  highest  sense.  And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the 
world  perfectly  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  any  just  exposedness 
to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by  nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined  state,  in  the 
highest  sense,  is  not  consistent  with  being  fay  nature  in  a  state  of  favor  with 
God. 

But  if  any  should  still  insist  on  a  notion  of  men's  good  deeds  exceeding  theii 
bad  ones,  and  that,  seeing  the  good  that  is  m  men  is  more  than  countervails  the 
evil,  they  cannot  be  properly  denominated  evil ;  all  persons  and  things  being 
moit  properly  denominated  from  that  which  prevails,  and  has  the  ascaidant  in 
them,  I  would  say  finrlber,  that, 

I  prcfluine  it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  there  is  n  man's  naturv  a  tendency  to 
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guilt  and  il  c  esert,  in  a  vast  overbalance  to  virtue  and  merit ;  or  a  propeasi^ 
to  that  sin,  the  enl  and  demerit  of  which  is  so  great,  that  the  value  and  merit 
that  is  in  him,  or  in  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  performs,  are  as  nothing  to 
it ;  then  truly  the  nature  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  corrupt  and  evil. 

That  this  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what  is  evident  of  the 
infinite  heinousness  of  sin  against  Gro  I,  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  heinous- 
ness  of  this  must  rise  in  some  proportion  to  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  re- 
gard the  Divine  Being ;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  his  worthiness 
of  regard ;  which  doubtless  is  infinitely  beyond  the  worthiness  of  any  of  dur  fel- 
low creatures.  But  the  merit  of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite. 
The  merit  of  respect  to  any  being  does  not  increase,  but  is  rather  diminished, 
in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict  justice  to  pay  him  that 
respect  There  is  no  great  merit  in  paying  a  debt  we  owe,  and  by  the  highest 
possible  obligations  in  strict  justice  are  obliged  to  pay,  but  there  is  great  deme- 
rit in  refusing  to  pay  it.  That  on  such  accounts  as  these  there  is  an  infinite  de- 
merit in  all  sin  against  God,  which  must  therefore  immensely  outweigh  all  the 
merit  which  can  be  supposec^  to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think,  is  capable  of  full  de- 
monstration ;  and  that  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have  made 
against  the  argument,  might  most  plainly  be  demonstrated.  But  I  shall  omit  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  evide.xe  of  this  matter  from  the  nature  of  things, 
as  I  study  brevity,  and  lest  an^'  should  cry  out,  Mefaphy.Hcs  !  as  the  manner  ot 
some  is,  when  any  argument  is  handled  against  any  tenet  they  are  fond  of,  with 
a  close  and  exact  consideration  of  the  nature  of  tilings.  And  this  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  the  point  asserted,  namely,  that  he  who 
commits  any  one  sin,  has  i^uilt  and  ill  desert,  which  is  so  great,  that  the  value 
and  merit  of  all  the  good  which  it  is  possible  he  should  do  in  his  whole  life,  is 
as  nothing  to  it ;  I  say  this  point  is  not  only  e\'ident  by  metaphysics^  but  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  shown  to  be /ac^,  with  respect  to  God's 
own  constitutions  and  dispensations  towards  mankind ;  as  particularly  by  this, 
that  whatever  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience  a  man  performs,  yet  if  he  trespasses 
in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  any  the  least  sin,  he,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
80  according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things,  and  tlie  proper  demerit  of  sin,  is  ex- 
posed to  be  wholly  cast  out  of  favor  with  God,  and  subjected  to  his  curse,  to  be 
utterly  and  eternally  destroyed.  This  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  the 
doctrine  which  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  teaches.  But  how  can  it  be  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things,  and  exactly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  right- 
eousness, thus  to  deal  with  a  creature  for  the  least  sinful  act,  though  he  should 
perform  ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  virtuous  acts,  to  countervail  the 
evil  of  that  sin  ?  Or  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  the  exact  truth  and  real  deme- 
rit of  things,  thus  wholly  to  cast  off  the  deficient  creature,  without  anv  regard 
to  the  merit  of  all  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the  case,  that  the  value 
and  merit  of  all  those  good  actions,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
least  sin  ?  If  it  were  not  so,  one  would  think,  that  however  the  ofTending  per- 
son might  have  some  proper  punishment,  yet,  seeing  there  is  so  much  virtue  to 
lay  in  the  balance  against  the  guilt,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he  should  find  some  favor,  and  not  be  altogether  rejected,  and  madf 
the  subject  of  perfect  and  eternal  destruction ;  and  thus  no  account  at  all  b^ 
made  of  all  bis  virtue,  so  much  as  to  procure  him  the  least  relief  or  hope.  How 
can  such  a  constitution  represent  sin  in  Us  proper  colors^  and  according  to  its 
true  nature  and  desert  (as  Dr.  Taylor  says  it  does),  unless  this  be  its  true  nature, 
that  it  is  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfectly  swallows  up  all  the 
value  of  the  anner's  supposed  good  deeds,  let  them  oe  ever  so  many.   So  that  this 
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matter  is  not  left  to  our  metaphysics  or  philosophy ;  the  great  Lawgiver,  and 
infallible  Judge  of  the  universe,  has  clearly  decided  it,  in  the  revelation  he  has 
made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  exact  truth,  justice,  and  the  nature  of  things,  in 
his  revealed  law,  or  rule  of  righteousness. 

He  that  in  any  respect  or  degree  is  a  transgressor  of  God's  law,  is  a  wicked 
man,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  all  his  goodness  being  esteem- 
ed nothing,  having  no  Lxount  made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wick- 
edness. And  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  his  righteousness,  he  is,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  to  be  treated  as 
worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhoneil,  and  cursed  forever ;  and  must  be  so,  unless 
grace  interposes,  to  cover  his  transgression.  But  men  are  really,  in  themselves, 
what  they  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict  equity  and  jus- 
tice ;  however  they  may  be  lookecl  ujwn,  and  treated  by  infinite  and  unmerited 
mercy. 

So  tliat,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  all  mankind  have  an  infallibly  effectual 
propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the 
good  that  can  be  in  them  ;  and  have  such  a  disposition  of  heart,  that  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  it  is,  their  being  in  the  eye  of  perfect  tmth  and  righteous- 
ness, wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judge,  whether  such  a  disposition  be  not 
in  the  eye  of  truth  a  depraved  disposition. 

Agreeably  to  these  things,  the  Scripture  represents  all  mankind,  not  only  as 
having  guilt,  but  immense  guilt,  whieh  they  can  liave  no  merit  or  worthiness  to 
counter>-ail.  Such  is  the  representation  we  have  in  Matth.  xviii.  21,  to  tlie  end. 
Then!,  on  Peter's  mquiring.  How  oflm  his  brother  should  trespass  against  Am, 
and  he  forgive  him^  vhdhcr  utttii  .siren  times  ;  Christ  replies,  I  say  not  unto 
thct"^  until  SLven  tivus,  but  Ufitil  seventy  times  seven ;  apparently  meaning, 
that  he  should  esteem  no  nunilxr  of  offences  too  many,  and  no  degree  of 
injury  it  is  possible  our  neighbor  should  be  guilty  of  towards  us,  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.  For  whicli  this  reason  is  given  in  the  parable  theix;  following,  that, 
if  ever  we  obtain  forgiveness  and  favor  with  God,  he  must  paixlon  that  guilt  and 
injiuy  towards  his  majesty,  whidi  is  immensely  greater  than  the  greatest  inju- 
ries that  ever  men  are  guilty  of  one  towards  another,  yea,  than  the  sum  of  all 
their  injuries  put  together,  let  them  be  ever  so  many,  and  ever  so  great ;  so  that 
the  latter  would  be  but  as  a  Imndred  pence  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  im- 
mense debt  we  owe  to  Goil,  and  have  nothing  to  pay ;  which  implies,  that  we 
have  no  merit  to  counter\'ail  any  part  of  our  guilt  And  this  mast  be,  because 
if  all  that  may  be  called  virtue  in  us,  be  compared  with  our  ill  deseK,  it  is  ii.  the 
sight  of  God  as  nothing  to  it     The  parable  is  not  to  represent  Peter^s  case  in 

{^articular,  but  that  of  all  who  then  were,  or  ever  should  be,  Christ's  disciples, 
t  ap()e;irs  In*  tlie  conclusion  of  the  discourse.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do^  ijye^/rom  your  hearts^  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  tres^ 
pasiet^ 

Therefore  how  absurd  must  it  he  for  Christians  to  object  against  the  depravity 
of  man's  nature,  a  greater  number  of  innocent  and  kind  actions,  than  of  crimes ; 
and  to  talk  of  a  prevailim;  innocency,  good  nature,  industry  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Infinitely  more  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  m- 
sist  that  the  domestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a  bad  ser>'ant,  because  though  some- 
times be  contemned  and  aflronted  his  master  to  a  great  degree,  yet  he  dkl  not 
spit  in  his  master's  face  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service ;  or,  than  it 
would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  ^[ood  wife  to  him,  because,  although  she 
committetl  adultery^  and  that  with  the  daves  and  scoundrels  sometimes,  yet  she 
did  not  do  this  so  oiVen  as  she  did  the  duties  of  a  wife     These  notions  wouU  be 
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\iise  the  crimes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned  for  bj  many  honest 

»  servant  or  spouse  of  the  prince;  there  beini^  a  vast  disproportion 

lerit  of  the  one,  and  the  ill  desert  of  the  other ;  but  in  no  measure 

.-,  nay  infinitely  less,  than  that  between  the  dement  of  our  offences  against 

%ioa,  and  the  value  of  our  acts  of  obedience. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  with  my  firet  argument ;  having  shown  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  1  laid  down,  at  first,  and  proved  its  conse- 
quence. But  there  are  many  other  things,  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency 
or  disposition  in  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  Sections, 


SECTION  IV. 


The  depravity  of  Nature  appears  by  a  propensity  in  all  to  Sin  imtnetlialely,  ae  soon  aa 
they  are  capable  of  it,  and  to  Sin  continually  and  progressively  ;  ami  also  by  tha 
remains  of  bin  in.  the  best  of  Men. 

Thk  great  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  that  they  univer- 
sally commit  sin,  who  spend  any  long  time  in  the  world,  but  in  that  men  arc 
naturally  so  prone  to  sin,  that  none  ever  fail  of  immediately  transgressing 
God's  law,  and  so  of  bringing  infinite  guilt  on  themselves,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  eternal  perdition,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it. 

The  Scriptures  are  so  very  express  in  it,  that  all  mankind,  all  fleshy  all  tht 
toorfdy  every  man  living,  ae  guilty  of  sin;  that  it  must  at  least  be  understood, 
every  one  that  is  come  to  be  capable  of  being  active  in  duty  to  God,  or  sin 
against  him,  is  guilty  of  sin.  There  are  raultitu<les  in  the  world  who  have  but 
very  lately  begun  to  exert  their  faculties,  as  moral  agents ;  and  so  are  but  just 
entered  on  their  state  of  trial,  as  acting  for  themselves.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands coastantly  in  the  world,  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  day 
since  they  have  arrived  to  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  from  their  birth  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  And  if  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in  man's  nature 
to  sin,  that  should,  as  it  were,  hurry  them  on  to  sj>eedy  transgression,  and  they 
have  no  guilt  previous  to  their  personal  sinning,  what  should  hinder,  but  that 
there  might  always  be  a  great  number  of  such  as  act  for  themselves  on  the 
stage  of  the  world,  and  are  answerable  for  themselves  to  God,  who  have  hith- 
erto kept  themselves  free  from  sin,  and  have  perfectly  obeyetl  God's  law,  and 
so  are  righteous  in  God's  sight,  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law ;  and  if  they 
should  tie  called  out  of  the  world  without  any  longer  trial  (as  great  numbers 
die  at  all  periods  of  life)  would  be  justified  by  tlie  deeds  of  the  law  ?  And  how 
then  can  it  be  true,  that  in  God's  sight  no  man  living  run  be  justifed^  that  no 
man  can  he  just  with  God,  and  that  hy  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  hejus* 
iifiedj  because  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  Sin  7  And  what  should  himler  but 
that  there  may  alwap  be  many  in  the  world,  who  are  capable  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion and  counsel,  and  of  prayer  to  God,  for  whom  the  calls  of  God's  word  to 
repentance  and  to  seek  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  forKive  others 
their  injuries,  because  they  need  that  God  should  forgive  them,  would  not  be 
proper ;  and  for  whom  the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  suitable,  wherein  Christ  directs 
all  bis  followers  to  pray,  that  God  would  forgive  their  sins,  as  they  forgive 
those  that  treq>ass  a^nst  them  ? 

If  there  are  any  m  the  world,  though  but  lately  become  capable  of  acting 
Ok  tbcoiselves^  as  subjects  of  the  law  of  God,  who  are  perfectly  free  from  an. 
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•uch  are  mort  likely  to  be  found  among  the  children  of  Christie  n  parents,  y^uo 

gve  them  the  most  pious  education,  and  set  them  the  best  examples ;  and  thei'e^ 
re  such  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  foun»i  in  any  part  or  age  of  the  world, 
as  in  the  primitive  Christian  church,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity  (the  age  of 
the  church's  greatest  purity)  so  long  after  Christianity  had  been  established, 
that  there  had  oeen  time  for  great  numbers  of  children  to  be  bom,  and  educated 
by  those  primitive  Christians.  It  was  in  that  age,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that 
age,  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christians  that 
then  were.  But  if  there  was  then  a  number  of  them  come  to  understanding, 
who  were  perfectly  free  from  sin,  why  does  he  write  as  he  does  ?  1  John  i.  8 — 
10,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  him  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  ns." 

If  any  should  object,  that  this  is  an  overstraining  of  things;  and  that  it  sup- 
poses a  greater  niceness  and  exactness  than  isobser\ed  in  Scripture  representations 
and  expressions,  to  infer  from  these  expressions,  that  all  men  sin  immediately  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it.  To  this  I  would  say,  that  I  think  the  argu- 
ments used  are  truly  solid,  and  do  really  and  justly  conclude,  either  that  men  are 
born  guilty,  and  so  are  chargeable  with  sin  before  they  come  to  act  for  them- 
selves, or  else  commit  sin  immediately,  without  the  least  time  intervening,  after 
they  are  capable  of  understanding  their  obligation  to  God,  and  reflectmg  on 
themselves  ;  and  that  the  Scripture  clearly  determines,  there  is  not  one  such 
person  in  the  world,  free  from  sin.  But  whether  this  be  a  straining  things  up 
to  too  great  an  exactness,  or  not  ;  yvX  I  suppose,  none  that  do  not  entirely  set 
aside  the  sense  of  such  Scriptures  as  have  been  mentioncfl,  and  deny  those  prop- 
ositions which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  allows  to  be  contained  in  some  of  them,  will 
deny  they  prove,  that  no  considerable  time  passes  after  men  are  capable  of  acting 
for  themselves,  as  the  subjects  of  (SchPs  law,  before  they  are  guilty  of  sin  ;  be- 
cause if  the  time  were  considerable,  it  would  be  great  enough  to  deser%e  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such  universal  propositions,  as.  In  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  he  justified^  &c.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  that  men  are  so 
prone  to  sin,  that  in  fact  all  mankind  do  sin,  as  it  were,  immediate]}',  after  they 
come  to  be  capable  of  it,  or  fail  not  to  sin  so  soon,  that  no  comnderable  time  passes 
before  they  run  into  transgression  against  God  ;  it  does  not  much  alter  the  case, 
as  to  the  present  argument.  If  the  time  of  freetlom  from  sin  l)e  so  small,  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  forementioned  universal  propositions  of  Scripture, 
it  is  also  so  small,  as  not  to  be  wonhy  of  notice  in  the  present  argiunent. 

Again,  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears  in 
this,  that  he  has  a  prevailing  propensity  to  be  continually  sinning  agamst  God. 
WTiat  has  been  observed  above,  will  clearly  prove  this.  That  same  disposition 
of  nature,  which  is  an  effectual  propensity  to  immediate  sin,  amounts  to  a  pro- 
pensity to  continual  sin.  For  a  bemg  prone  to  continual  sinning,  is  nothing  but 
a  proneness  to  immediate  sin  continued.  Such  appears  to  be  the  tendenc}*  of 
nature  to  sin,  that  as  soon  as  ever  man  is  capable,  it  causes  him  immediately  to 
sin,  without  suffering  any  considerable  time  to  pa<!s  without  sin.  And  therefore, 
if  the  same  propensity  be  continued  undiminished,  tliere  will  be  an  equal  tendency 
to  immediate  sinning  again,  without  any  considerable  time  passing.  And  so 
the  same  will  always  be  a  disposition  still  immediately  to  nn,  with  as  little  time 
passing  without  «n  afterwards,  as  at  first  The  only  reason  that  can  be  gi^en 
why  sinning  must  be  immediate  at  first,  is  that  the  disposition  is  so  great,  that 
U  will  not  suffer  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin  ;  and  therefore,  the 
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same  disiK>sition  being  continued  in  equal  degree,  without  some  new  restramt, 
or  contrary  tendency,  it  will  still  equally  tend  to  the  same  effect  And  though 
it  is  true,  the  propensity  may  be  diminished,  or  have  restraints  laid  up(»n  it,  by 
gracious  disposals  of  Providence,  or  merciful  influences  of  God's  spirit ;  jet 
Qiis  is  not  owing  to  nature/  That  strong  propensity  of  nature,  by  which  uen 
are  so  prone  to  mimediate  sinning  at  first,  has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a  dimi- 
nution ;  but  rather  to  an  increase ;  as  the  continued  exercise  of  an  evil  dispo- 
sition, in  repeated  actual  sins,  tends  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more ;  agree- 
able to  that  observation  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  p.  228,  "  We  are  apt  to  be  diawn 
into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  once  we  are  under  the  government  of 
these  appetites,  it  is  at  least  exceeding  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recover 
ourselves,  by  the  mere  force  of  reason."  The  increase  of  strength  of  disposi- 
tion in  such  a  case,  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of  its  tendency  to 
descend  is  continually  increased,  so  long  as  its  motion  is  continued.  Not  only  a 
constant  commission  of  sin,  but  a  constant  increase  in  the  habits  and  practice  of 
wickedness,  is  the  true  tendency  of  man's  depraved  nature,  if  unrestrained  by 
divine  grace  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  nature  of  a  heavy  body,  if  obstacles 
are  removed,  is  not  only  to  fall  with  a  cont'mued  motion,  but  with  a  constantly 
Increasing  motion.  And  we  see,  that  increasing  iniquity  is  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  natural  depravity,  in  most  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  restraints  they 
have.  Dis|K)sitions  to  i  vil  are  commonly  much  stronger  m  adult  persons,  than 
in  children,  when  they  first  begin  to  act  m  the  world  as  rational  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents  it,  p.  69,  "  A  thing  of  an 
odious  and  destructive  nature,  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our  nature,  and  infi- 
nitely hateful  to  Gotl ;"  then  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing  sin, 
mu<l  be  a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  the  pemiciousness  of 
an  inclination  of  nature,  by  the  evil  of  the  effect  it  naturally  tends  to,  the  pro- 

fins'iiy  of  man's  nature  must  be  evil  indeed ;  for  the  soul  being  immortal,  Dr. 
uylor  acknowleilges,  n.  94, 5.,  it  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observeil  above, 
that  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of  these  two  things ;  either  to  an  in- 
crease of  wickedness  without  end,  or  till  wickedness  comes  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  capacity  of  his  nature  will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  This  being  what  his 
wickcilness  will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency,  if  divine  grace  does  not  pre- 
vent, it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  effect  which  man's  natural  corruption 
tends  to,  as  that  an  acorn  in  a  proper  soil,  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a 
great  tree. 

Again,  that  sin  which  is  remaining  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  on  eartli, 
makes  it  evident,  that  man's  nature  is  corrupt,  as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A 
remaining  depravity  of  heart  in  the  ^atest  saints,  may  be  argued  from  tlie  sins 
of  most  of  those  who  are  set  forth  m  Scripture  as  tlie  most  eminent  instances 
ami  examples  of  virtue  and  piety  ;  and  is  also  manifest  from  this,  that  the 
Scripture  represents  all  God's  ch^ildren  as  standii^  in  need  of  chastisement 
Heb.  xiL  6--S,  "tor  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chastenetb;  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveilu  What  son  is  he,  whom  the  father  chasteneth 
not  I  If  ye  are  without  chastisement,  then  »>e  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons."  But 
this  is  directly  and  fully  asserted  in  some  nlaces  ;  as  in  that  forementioned, 
Eccles.  viL  20,  '*  TVre  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  aixi 
AfiDeth  not.**  Which  is  as  much  M2»  to  say,  toere  is  no  man  on  earth,  that  is  so 
just,  as  to  have  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  righteousness,  as  not  to  commit  any 
ttn.  Yca»  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  all  Chiistlans  as  often  stnniiig,  or  com- 
mitting many  sins  ;  cren  in  that  primitive  a^  of  the  Christian  church,  an  age 
Jir.liiiguish«!  from  aU  others  by  eminent  attainments  in  holiness ;  James  iiL  2, 
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*  In  many  thin^  we  all  offend.'*  And  that  there  b  pollution  in  the  heails  of 
all,  as  the  remainder  of  moral  filth  that  was  there  an.ecedent  to  all  attempts  or 
means  for  purification,  is  very  plainly  declared,  in  Prov.  xx.  9,  "  Who  can  say, 
I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  mv  sin  ?" 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  free  from  sinful 
propensities.  And  if  so,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hinder,  but  that  many,  without  being  better  than  thev  are  by 
nature,  might  perfectly  avoid  the  commission  of  sin.  But  much  more  might  this 
be  the  case  with  men  afler  they  had,  by  care,  diligence,  and  good  practice,  attained 
those  positive  habits  of  virtue,  whereby  they  are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from 
sin,  than  they  were  naturally ;  which  this  writer  supposes  to  be  the  case  with 
many  good  men.  But  since  the  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  the  best  men  in  the 
world  do  often  commit  sin,  and  have  remaining  pollution  of  heart,  this  makes  it 
abundantly  evident,  that  men,  when  they  are  no  otherwise  than  they  were  by  na- 
ture, without  any  of  those  virtuous  attainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity  ;  yea, 
must  have  great  corruption  of  nature. 


SECTION   V. 


The  depravity  of  Nature  appears,  in  that  the  general  Consequrnre  of  the  State  and 
Tendency  of  Man's  Nature  is  a  much  greater  Decree  of  Sin.thnn  RisrhteousneM; 
not  only  with  respect  to  Value  and  Demerit,  but  Matter  and  Quantity. 

I  HAVE  before  shown,  that  there  is  a  propensitj'  in  man*s  nature  to  that 
sin,  which  in  heinousness  and  ill  desert  immensely  outweighs  all  the  value  and 
merit  of  any  supposed  good,  that  may  be  in  him,  or  that  he  can  do.  I  now 
proceed  to  say  further,  that  such  is  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  that  it 
tends  to  this  lamentable  effect;  that  there  should  at  all  times,  throui^h  the 
coui^  of  his  life,  be  at  least  much  more  an  than  righteousness,  not  only  as  to 
weight  and  valuey  but  as  to  matter  and  measure  ;  more  disagreement  of  heart 
and  practice  from  the  law  of  God,  and  from  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  than 
agreement  and  conformity. 

The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  calls  it :  it  is  the 
measure  of  virtue  and  sin :  so  much  agreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so 
much  is  there  of  rectitude,  righteousness,  or  true  virtue,  and  no  more ;  and  so 
much  disaspreement  as  there  is  wi  Ji  this  rule,  so  much  sin  is  there. 

Having  premised  this,  the  following  things  may  be  here  observed. 

I.  The  degree  of  disagreement  from  this  rule  of  light  is  to  be  determined 
not  only  by  the  degree  of  distance  from  it  in  excess^  but  also  in  difect ;  or  in 
other  worcfs,  not  only  in  positive  transgp-ession,  or  doing  what  b  /orbidden^  but 
also  in  withholding  what  is  required.  The  Divine  Lawgiver  does  as  much  pro« 
hibit  the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge  the  latter  as  a  sinful  breach 
of  his  law,  exposing  to  his  eternal  wrath  and  curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  described  Matth.  xxv.,  the  wicked  are  condemned  as 
cursed  to  everlasting  Jire^  for  their  sin  in  defect  and  omission  :  /  was  an  hungered^ 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat^  &c.  And  the  case  is  thus,  not  only  when  the  defect 
is  in  word  or  behavior,  but  in  the  inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind  1 
Cor.  xvL  22,  ^  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha."  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  sentence  and  punbbment  of  the 
wicked  (Matth.  xxv.  41,  46),  says,  p.  159,  *Mt  was  manifestly  for  trant  of 
benevolence,  love  and  compassion  to  their  fellow  creatures,  tbiat  they  were 
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condemned."  And  elsewhere,  as  was  observed  before,  he  says,  that  the  law  ot 
God  extends  to  the  latent  principles  of  sin  to  forbid  diem,  and  to  condemn  to 
eternal  destruction  for  them.  And  if  so,  it  doubtless  also  extends  to  the  inward 
principles  of  holiness,  to  require  them,  and  in  like  manner  to  condemn  for  the 
want  of  them. 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  (aod,  required  in  his  law,  is  love  to  God;  taking 
love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard  of  our  hearts  to  God,  implying  esteem, 
honor,  benevolence,  gratitude,  complacence,  &c  This  is  not  only  very  plain  by 
the  Scripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself  The  sum  of  what  the  law  of  God  requires, 
is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law:  no  law  can  require  more  than  that  it 
be  obeyed.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  obedience  to  God  is  nothing,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  God :  without  the  heart,  man's 
external  acts  are  no  more  than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of  a  wooden  image, 
have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  either  sin  or  righteousness.  It  must  therefore 
needs  be  so,  that  love  to  God,  or  the  respect  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  sum  of 
the  duty  required  towards  God  in  his  law. 

III.  It  therefore  appears  from  the  premises,  that  whosoever  withholds  more 
of  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from  God,  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  affords, 
has  more  sin  than  righteousness.     Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  love,  than 

Eassions  and  affections  which  are  opposite ;  but  also  he  that  does  not  love  God 
alf  so  much  as  he  oui^ht,  or  has  reason  to  do,  has  justly  more  wrong  than  rieht 
imputed  to  him ;  acconling  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  reason,  he  has 
more  irregularity  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  love.  The  sinful  dis- 
respect or  unrespectfiilness  of  his  heart  to  God,  is  greater  than  his  respect  to  him. 
But  what  considerate  person  is  there,  even  amone  the  more  virtuous  part  of 
mankind,  but  what  would  lie  ashamed  to  say,  and  proless  before  God  or  men,  that 
he  loves  God  half  so  much  as  he  ought  to  do ;  or  that  he  exercises  one  half  of 
that  esteem,  honor  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be  altogether  be- 
coming him  ;  considering  what  God  is,  and  what  great  manifestations  he  has 
made  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  goodness,  and  what  benefits  he  receives 
from  him  ?  And  if  few  or  none  of  the  best  of  men  can  with  reason  and  truth 
make  even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the  generality  of  mankind  be  ? 
The  chief  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands  of  the  moral  law, 
requires  us  "  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts^  and  wUh  alloursouls^ 
vnth  all  our  strength^  and  all  our  mind  ;*'  tliat  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within 
us,  or  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  our  nature ;  all  that  belongs  to,  or  is  compre- 
hended within  the  utmost  extent  or  capacity  of  our  heart  and  soul,  and  mind 
and  strength,  is  required.  God  is  in  himself  worthy  of  infinitely  greater  love, 
than  any  creature  can  exercise  towards  him :  he  is  worthy  of  love  equal  to  his 
perfections,  which  are  infinite :  God  loves  himself  with  no  greater  love  than  he 
IS  worthy  of,  when  he  loves  himself  infinitely ;  but  we  can  give  God  no  more 
than  we  have.  Therefore,  if  we  give  him  so  much,  if  we  love  him  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  excused ;  but  when  what  is  pro- 
posed, is  only  that  we  should  love  him  as  much  as  our  capacity  will  allow,  this 
excuse  of  want  of  capacity  ceases,  and  obligation  takes  hold  of  us ;  and  we  are 
doubtless  obliged  to  love  God  to  (he  utmost  of  what  is  possible  for  us,  with  such 
faculties,  and  such  opportunities  and  advantages  to  know  God,  as  we  have. 
And  it  is  evidently  implied  in  this  great  comma^ment  of  the  law,  that  our  love 
to  QqA  should  be  so  great,  as  to  nave  the  most  absolute  possession  of  all  the 
io«il,  and  the  perfect  goremmeot  of  all  the  principles  and  springs  of  action  that 
are  in  our  nitiire. 

Though  it  is  not  easy,  precisely  to  fix  the  limits  of  man's  capad^,  as  to 
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love  to  God ;  yet  in  general  we  may  determine,  that  his  capacity  of  love  is  co- 
extended  with  his  capacity  of  knowledge ;  the  exercise  of  the  understandmg 
opens  the  way  foi  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculty.  Now,  though  we  cannot 
have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God's  infinite  excellency ;  yet  the 
capacity  of  the  human  understanding  is  very  great,  and  may  be  extended  far. 
It  is  needless  to  dispute,  how  far  man's  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
comprehensive  of  thmgs  that  are  veiy  great,  as  ofthe  extent  of  the  expanse  of 
the  heavens,  or  ofthe  dimensions  ofthe  globe  ofthe  earth,  and  of  such  a  great 
number,  as  of  the  many  millions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  word  comprehetisive 
seems  to  be  ambiguous,  fiut  doubtless  we  are  capable  of  some  proper  positive 
understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these  things,  in  comparison  of  other  things 
that  we  know,  as  unspeakably  exceeding  them.  We  are  capable  of  some  clear 
understanding  of  the  greatness  or  considerableness  of  a  whole  nation;  or  ofthe 
whole  world  of  mankind,  as  vastly  exceeding  that  of  a  particular  person  or 
family.  We  can  positively  understand  that  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is 
vastly  greater  than  a  particular  hill  or  mountain.  And  can  have  some  good 
positive  apprehension  of  the  starry  heavens,  as  so  ^eatly  exceeding  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  that  the  latter  is  as  it  were  nothing  to  it  So  the  human  faculties 
are  capable  of  a  real  and  clear  understanding  ofthe  greatness,  eloiy  and  good- 
ness of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  hun,  from  the  maniiestations  which 
God  has  made  of  himself  to  mankind,  as  being  beyond  all  expression  above 
that  of  the  most  excellent  human  friend,  or  earthly  object  And  so  we  are 
capable  of  an  esteem  and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  proportionable,  and  as 
much  exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  creature. 

These  thincs  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment,  how  vastly  the  generality 
of  mankind  fall  below  their  duty,  with  respect  to  love  to  God ;  yea,  how  far 
tbcy  are  from  comine  halfway  to  that  height  of  love,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
rule  of  right.  Surely  if  our  esteem  of  God,  desires  after  him,  and  delight  in 
him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the  things  forementioned,  they  would 
exceed  our  regard  to  other  things  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  and 
would  swallow  up  all  other  aiTecUons  like  a  deluge.  But  how  far,  how  exceed- 
ing far,  are  the  generality  ofthe  world  from  any  appearance  of  being  influenced 
and  governed  by  such  a  degree  of  divine  love  as  this ! 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  God,  with  respect  to  that  one  kind  of  exercise 
of  it,  namely,  gratitude^  how  far  mdeed  do  the  generality  of  mankind  come 
short  of  the  rule  of  right  and  reason  in  this !  If  we  consider  how  various,  in- 
numerable, and  vast  the  benefits  are  we  receive  from  God,  and  how  infinitely 
great  and  wonderful  that  grace  of  his  is,  which  is  revealed  and  offered  to  them 
uiat  live  under  the  gospel,  in  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  procured  by  God's 
giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  sinners ;  and  also  bow  unworthy  we  are 
all,  desemng  (as  Dr.  Taylor  confesses)  eternal  perdition  under  God*s  wrath  and 
curse ;  how  great  is  the  gratitude  that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  so  many  and  great  benefits,  and  have  such  grace  towards  poor,  sinful,  lost 
mankind  set  before  us  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  as  in  the  extreme  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  Grod,  being  carried  through  those  pains  by  a  love  stronger  than  death, 
A  love  that  conauered  those  might}'  agonies,  a  love  whose  length,  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  height,  passes  knowlc&e  ?  But  oh !  What  poor  returns !  How 
little  tiie  latitude !  How  low,  how  com  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best, 
compared  with  the  obligation !  And  what  then  shdl  be  said  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  jgenerality  ?    Or  rather,  who  can  express  the  inmtitude  ? 

If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  that  are  called  Christiaiii, 
were  no  enemies  to  Christ  m  heart  and  practice,  were  not  governed  by  principles 
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opposite  to  him  and  his  gospel,  but  had  some  real  love  and  gratitude ;  }  et  it 
their  love  falls  vastly  short  of  the  obligation  or  occasion  given,  they  are  guilty 
of  shameful  and  odious  mgratitude.  As  when  a  man  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  instance  of  transcendent  generosity,  whereby  he  has  been  relieved  from  the 
most  extreme  calamity,  and  brought  mto  very  opulent,  honorable,  and  happy 
circumstances,  by  a  benefactor  of  excellent  character;  and  yet  expresses  no 
more  gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  than  would  be  requisite  for  some  kindness 
comparatively  infinitely  small,  he  may  justly  fall  under  the  imputation  of  vile 
unthankfulness,  and  of  much  more  ingratitude  than  gratitude ;  though  he  may  have 
no  ill  will  to  his  benefactor,  or  no  positive  affection  of  mind  contrary  to  thank- 
fulness and  benevolence.  What  is  odious  in  him  is  his  defect,  whereby  he  falls 
00  vastly  below  his  duty. 

Dr.  TurnbuU  abundantly  insists,  that  the  forces  of  the  affections  naturally  in 
miux  are  well  proportioned ;  and  often  puts  a  question  to  this  purpose :  How 
mau's  nature  could  have  been  better  constituted  in  this  respect  ?  How  the  af- 
fections of  his  heart  could  have  been  better  proportioned  ?  I  will  now  mention 
one  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  mentioned  : 

Man,  if  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  have  had  a  dbposition  to  graii 
tude  to  God  for  his  goodness^  m  proportion  to  his  disposition  to  anger  towards 
men  for  their  injuries.  When  I  say  in  proportion,  I  mean  considering  the  great- 
ness and  number  of  favors  and  injuries,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  one  and 
the  uther  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  received  by  the  former,  and  the  damage 
8ust<»med  by  the  latter.  Is  there  not  an  apparent  and  vast  difference  and  in- 
equality in  the  dispositions  to  these  two  kinds  of  affection,  in  the  generality  of 
both  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  children  ;  How  ready  is  resent- 
mcm  for  injuries  received  from  men  !  And  how  easily  is  it  raised  in  most,  at 
least  to  an  equality  with  the  desert !  And  is  it  so  with  respect  to  gratitude  for 
beneiits  received  from  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  ?  Dr.  Turnbull  pleads 
for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  for  injuries,  as  beini;  good  and  useful ;  but 
surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we  were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  good  and 
useful  as  the  other. 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  from  their  duty  with  respect  to  love 
to  God,  will  further  appear,  if  we  consider  that  we  are  obfiged  not  only  to  love 
him  with  a  love  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received ;  but  true  love  to  Go<l  prima- 
rily consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  The  tendency 
of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing  as  it  is,  and  according  to  its  nature.  And 
if  we  regard  the  Most  High  according  to  the  infinite  dignity  and  glory  of  his 
nature,  we  shall  esteem  and  love  him  with  all  our  heart  and  soul^  and  to  the 
utmost  of  the  capacit]^  of  our  nature,  on  this  account ;  and  not  primarily  because 
he  has  promoted  our  interest  If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself,  then  he 
18  infinitely  lovely  oc  that  account,  or  in  other  words,  infinitely  worthy  to  be 
loved.  And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be  loved  for  tlits,  then  he  ought  to  be 
loved  for  this.  And  it  is  manifest  there  can  be  no  true  love  to  him,  if  he  be 
not  loved  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  For  if  we  love  him  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  somethmg  else,  then  our  love  is  not  terminatitl  on  him,  but  on  somethiiig 
else,  as  its  ultimate  object  That  is  no  true  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  im- 
plies no  value  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  considered,  but  ou\  on  the  account 
of  something  foreign.  Our  esteem  of  God  is  fundamentally  defective,  if  it  be 
not  primarily  for  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that 
b  valuable  m  him  m  any  respect  If  we  love  not  God  because  he  is  what  he 
lb,  but  only  because  he  is  profitable  to  us,  in  truth  we  love  him  not  at  all ;  if  we 
%eein  to  love  him,  our  love  is  not  to  him,  but  to  something  else. 
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And  now  I  must  leave  it  to  every  one  to  judge  for  hiinself,  from  his  own 
opportunities  of  observation  and  information  concerning  mankind^  how  little 
tliere  is  of  this  disinterested  love  to  God,  this  pure  divine  affection^  in  the  world. 
How  very  little  indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  altogether  diverse,  which 
perpetually  urge,  actuate  and  govern  mankind,  and  keep  the  world,  through  all 
nations  and  ages,  in  a  continual  agitation  and  commotion !  This  is  an  evidence 
of  a  horrid  contempt  of  God,  reigning  in  the  world  of  mankind  It  would 
justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance  of  disrespect  and  contempt  of  a  prince,  if 
one  of  his  subjects,  when  he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  his 
meanest  slave.  But  in  setting  the  Infinite  Jehovah  below  earthly  objects  and 
enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  below  those  things,  between  which  and  him  tliere 
is  an  infinitely  greater  distance,  than  between  the  highest  earthly  potentate,  and 
the  most  abject  of  mortals.  Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are  guilty 
of  towards  God,  continually  and  through  all  ages,  in  innumerable  respects, 
would  be  accounted  the  most  vile,  contemptuous  treatment  of  a  fellow  creature 
of  distintruished  dignity.  Particularly  men's  treatment  of  the  offers  God  makes 
of  himseTf  to  them  as  their  Friend,  their  Father,  their  God,  and  everlasting  por- 
tion ;  their  treatment  of  the  exhibitions  he  has  made  of  his  unmeasurable  love, 
and  the  boundless  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  attended  with  earnest  repeated 
calls,  counsels,  expostulations  and  entreaties,  as  also  of  the  most  dreadful  threat- 
enintrs  of  his  eternal  displeasure  and  vengeance. 

Before  1  finish  this  Section,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  in  reply  to  an 
objection,  some  may  be  ready  to  make  against  the  force  of  that  argument,  which 
has  l)(»en  used  to  prove  that  men  in  general  have  more  sin  than  righteousness, 
naiiuly,  that  they  do  not  come  half  way  to  that  degree  of  love  to  God,  which 
berornes  them,  and  is  their  duty. 

The  objection  is  this :  that  the  arcrument  seems  to  prove  too  much,  in  that 
it  will  prove,  that  even  good  men  themselves  have  more  sin  than  holiness,  M'hich 
also  has  been  supposed.  But  if  this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  sin  is  the 
prevalent  principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is  the  principle  which  has  the 
predominancy  in  the  heart  and  practice  of  the  truly  pious,  which  is  plainly 
contrar)-  to  the  word  of  God. 

1  answer,  if  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  consisting  in  defect  of 
required  holiness,  than  there  is  of  holiness  in  good  men  in  this  world ;  yet  it 
will  not  follow  that  sin  has  the  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for 
two  reasons. 

1.  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  so 
much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love ;  or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God 
more  than  the  world,  and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and 
Tet  may  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  This  need  not 
be  esteemed  a  paradox :  a  person  may  love  a  father,  or  some  great  friend  and 
benefactor,  of  a  very  excellent  character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thou- 
sand times  less  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten  times 
less  than  he  ouq:ht ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  all  things  considered,  with  a  deficient 
cj'  in  respect  and  gratitude,  that  is  veiy  unbecoming  and  hateful.  If  love  to 
God  prevails  above  the  love  of  other  thmgs,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil 
affections,  or  positive  principles  of  sin  ;  by  which  principles  it  is,  that  sin  has  a 

C)sitive  power  and  influence.  For  evil  anections  radically  consist  in  inordinate 
ve  to  other  things  besides  God ;  and  therefore,  virtue  prevailing  be}'ond  these, 
will  have  the  governing  influence.  The  predominance  of  the  love  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  from  the  nature  of  the  object  ]o>*ed,  and  the 
nature  of  the  principle  of  true  love,  than  the  degree  of  the  principle.    The  oh- 
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ject  is  one  of  supreme  loveliness ;  immensely  above  all  other  objects  in  worthi- 
ness of  regard ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transcendent  excellency,  that  he  is  God,  and 
worthy  to  be  regarded  and  adored  as  God  ;  and  he  that  truly  loves  God,  loves 
him  as  God :  true  love  acknowledges  him  to  be  God,  or  to  be  divinely  and 
supremely  excellent ;  and  must  arise  from  some  knowledge,  sense,  and  convic- 
tion of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect ;  and  though  the  sense  and  view 
of  it  may  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  love  that  arises  from  it  in  like  manner  im- 
perfect ;  yet  if  there  be  any  realizing  view  of  such  divine  excellency,  it  must 
cause  the  heart  to  respect  God  above  alL 

2.  Another  reason,  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintains  the  dominion  in* 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promises 
of  that  covenant,  on  which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engage 
God's  strength  and  assistance  to  be  on  its  side,  and  to  help  it  against  the  enemy, 
that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  by  faith.  Holiness  in  the  Chris 
tian,  01  his  spiritual  life,  is  maintained,  as  it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author 
and  finisher ;  and  derives  strength  and  efficacy  from  the  divine  fountain,  and 
by  this  means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says.  This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
comes the  worlds  even  out  faith.  It  is  our  faith  in  him  who  has  promised, 
never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  people,  and  not  to  forsake  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  nor  suffer  his  people  to  be  tempted  above  their  ability,  and  that  his  grace 
shall  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  that  his  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness, and  that  where  he  has  begun  a  good  work  he  will  carry  it  on  to  the  day 
of  Christ 


SECTION   VI. 


The  Corruption  of  Man'e  Nature  appears  by  its  Tendency,  in  its  present  State,  xo  an 
extreme  degree  of  Folly  and  Stupidity  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

It  appears,  that  man's  nature  is  ereatly  depraved,  by  an  apparent  proneness 
to  an  exceeding  stupidity  and  sottishness  in  those  things  wherein  his  duty  and 
main  interest  are  chiefly  concerned. 

I  shall  instance  in  two  things,  viz.,  men's  proneness  to  idolatry ;  and  so  gen- 
eral and  great  a  disregard  of  eternal  things,  as  appears  in  them  that  hve  under 
the  lieht  of  the  gospel. 

It  IS  manifest,  that  man's  nature  in  its  present  state  is  attended  with  a  great 
propensity  to  forsake  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to 
fall  into  tne  most  stupid  idolatry.  This  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  known 
fact,  on  abundant  trial :  inasmuch  as  the  world  of  mankindin  general  (except- 
ing one  small  people,  miraculously  delivered  and  preser\'ed)  through  all  nations, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ages  after  ages,  continued  without  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatry,  without  the  least 
appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  itself  from  so  great  blindness,  or  n*- 
tuming  from  its  brutish  principles  and  customs,  till  delivered  by  divine  grace. 

In  order  to  the  most  just  arguing  from  fact,  concerning  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature,  as  that  is  m  itseu,  it  should  be  inquired  what  the  event  has  been,  where 
nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  to  operate  according  to  its  own  tendency,  with  least 
opposition  made  to  it  by  any  thing  supemitural ;  rather  than  in  exempt  places* 
where  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of  Gal  have  interposed,  and  extraordinary 
means  have  been  used  to  stem  the  current,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and 
nrtuc.    Asto  themeans  by  whicfaOod'speopkof  oki^in  the  lineof  AtnhaiBt 
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were  delivered  and  presenred  from  idolatiy,  they  were  miraculous,  and  of  mere 
grace :  notwithstanding  which,  the)r  were  often  relapsing  into  the  notions  and 
ways  of  the  heathen ;  and  when  they  had  backslidden,  never  were  recovered, 
but  by  divine  gracious  bterpotdtion.  And  as  to  the  means  by  which  many 
Gentile  nations  have  been  delivered  since  the  days  of  the  gospel,  they  are  such 
as  have  been  wholly  owin^  to  most  wonderful,  miraculous,  and  infinite  grace. 
God  was  under  no  obligation  to  bestow  on  the  heathen  world  greater  advan- 
tages than  they  had  in  the  ages  of  their  gross  darkness ;  as  appears  by  the 
fact,  that  God  actually  did  not,  for  so  long  a  time,  bestow  greater  advantages. 

Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes  (/Cey,  p.  1),  "That  in  auout  four  hundied 
years  after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry."  And 
thus  it  was  everywhere  through  the  world,  excepting  among  that  people  that 
was  saved  and  preserved  by  a  constant  series  of  miracles,  through  a  variety  of 
countries,  nations,  and  climates,  great  enough  ;  and  through  excessive  changes, 
revolutions,  and  ages,  numerous  enough^  to  be  a  sufficient  trial  of  what  man- 
kind are  prone  to,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  sufficient  trial. 

That  men  should  forsake  the  true  God  for  idols,  is  an  evidence  of  the  most 
astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God's  own  testimony,  Jer.  ii.  12,  13  :  "  Be 
astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  ye  horribly  afraid,  be  ve  very  deso- 
late, saith  the  Lord :  for  my  people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have 
forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  have  hewed  out  to  themselves 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."  And  that  mankind  in  gen- 
eral did  thus,  so  soon  after  the  flood,  was  from  the  evil  propensit}*  of  their  hearts, 
and  because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  ;  as  is  evident  by 
Rom.  1.  28.  And  the  universality  of  the  eflect  shows  that  the  cause  wym  uni- 
versal, and  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  one,  or 
only  some  nations  or  ages,  but  something  belonging  to  that  nature  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  and  that  remains  the  same  through  all  ages.  And  what 
other  cause  could  this  CTeat  effect  possibly  arise  from,  but  a  depraved  disposi- 
tion, natural  to  all  mankind  %  It  could  not  arise  from  want  of  a  suflScient  capa- 
city or  means  of  knowlege.  This  is  in  effect  confessed  on  all  hands.  Dr. 
Tumbull  (CArt^ton  PAiuisopAy,  p.  21)  saj'S  as  follow*s:  ''The  existence  of 
one  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good  mind,  the  author,  creator,  upholder,  and 
governor  of  all  things,  is  a  truth  uat  lies  plain  and  obvious  to  all  that  will  but 
Uiink."  And  (ibid.  p.  245\  ''  Moral  knowledge,  which  is  the  most  inip)rtant 
of  all  knowledge,  may  easily  be  acquired  by  ail  men."  And  again  (ibid.  p. 
292),  *'  Every  man  by  himself,  if  he  would  duly  employ  his  mind  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  about  him,  or  in  the  examination  of  his  own 
frame,  might  make  very  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  This  tdl  men,  generally  speaking,  might  do,  with  veiy  little 
assistance ;  for  they  have  all  sufficient  abilities  for  thus  employing  their  minds, 
and  have  all  sufficient  time  for  it"  Mr.  Locke  saj'S  {Human  bnderstandingj  p. 
4,  Chap.  iv.  p.  242,  Edit  11),  **  Our  own  existence,  and  the  sensible  parts  of 
the  universe,  offer  proofs  of  a  Deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that 
I  deem  it  imposmble  for  a  considerate  man  to  withstand  them.  For  [judge  it 
ss  certain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  anywhere  be  delivered,  that  the  invisible 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood 
bv  toe  thmgs  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.''  And  Dr 
Tayloi  himself  (in  p.  78)  says,  ^  The  light  given  to  all  ages  and  nations 
of  the  world,  is  sufficient  for  the  knowkdge  and  practice  of  their  duty.'' 
And  in  p.  Ill,  112,  citing  those  words  of  £e  apostle,  Rom.  iL  14,  15,  says, 
^  This  clearly  supposes  that  the  Gentiles  who  were  then  in  the  world,  might 
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have  done  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  or  their  natural  power." 
And  in  one  of  the  next  sentences,  he  says,  "  The  apostle  in  Rom.  i.  19 — 21, 
affirms  that  the  Gentiles  had  light  sufficient  to  have  seen  God's  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  in  the  works  of  creation ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  did  not 

florify  him  as  God,  was  because  they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
ad  darkened  their  foolish  heart ;  so  that  they  were  without  excuse."  And 
in  his  paraphrase  on  those  verses  in  the  1st  of  Romans  he  speaks  of  the  ^^  veiy 
heathens,  that  were  without  a  written  revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evi- 
dent discovery  of  God's  being  and  perfections,  that  they  are  inexcusable  in  not 
glorifying  him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature,  and  as  the  author  of  their  being- 
and  enjoyments."  And  in  p.  146,  S,,  he  says,  "  God  affords  every  man  suflf 
cient  light  to  know  his  duty."  If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient 
light  for  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  their  duty  to  him,  then  even  such  nations 
and  ages,  in  which  the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  barbarity  prevailed,  had  suffi- 
cient light,  if  they  had  had  buta  disposition  to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more 
those  of  the  heathen,  which  were  more  knowing  and  polished,  and  in  ages  where- 
in arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances.  But  even  in  such  nations  and 
ages,  there  was  no  advance  made  towards  true  religion ;  as  Dr.  Winder  observes 
{History  of  Knowledge^  Vol.  II.  p.  336)  in  the  following  words  :  *•  The  Paean 
religion  degenerated  mto  greater  absurdity,  the  further  it  proceeded ;  and  it 
prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdit}',  when  the  Pagan  nations  were  polished 
to  the  height.  Though  they  set  out  with  the  talents  of  reason,  and  had  solid 
foundations  of  information  to  build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved,  that  with  all  their 
strengthened  faculties,  and  growing  powers  of  reason,  the  edifice  of  religion  rose 
m  the  most  absurd  deformities  and  dispositions,  and  gradually  went  on  in  the 
most  irrational,  ♦lisproportioned,  incongruous  sjstems,  of  which  the  most  easy 
dictates  of  reason  would  have  demonstrated  the  al)surdity.  They  were  contrary 
to  all  just  calculations  in  moral  mathematics."  He  obsen'es, "  That  their  gross- 
est abominations  first  began  in  Eg)pt,  where  was  an  ostentation  of  the  greatest 
progress  in  learning  and  science ;  and  they  never  renounced  clearly  any  of  their 
abominations,  or  openly  returned  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things,  and  to  the  original,  genuine  sentiments  of  the  highest  and  most 
venerable  antiquity.  The  Pagan  religion  continued  in  this  deep  state  of  corrup- 
tion to  the  last  The  Pagan  philosophers,  and  inquisitive  men,  made  great 
improvements  in  many  sciences,  and  even  in  morality  itself;  yet  the  inveterate 
absurdities  of  Pagan  idolatry  remained  without  remedy.  Even*  temple  smoked 
with  incense  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  inanimate  material  luminaries,  and 
earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  &c,  the  patrons  and  exam- 
ples of  almost  every  vice.  Hecatombs  bled  on  the  altars  of  a  thousand  gods  ; 
as  mad  superstitions  inspired.  And  this  was  not  the  disgrace  of  our  ignorant, 
untaught  northern  countries  only ;  but  even  at  Mhens  itself,  the  infamy  reigned, 
and  circulated  through  all  Greece;  and  finally  prevailed,  amidst  all  their  learn- 
ing and  politeness,  under  the  Ptolemys  in  Egypt^  and  the  Casars  at  Rome. 
Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagan  world,  in  religion,  proceeded  no  further 
than  this  ;  if  they  retained  all  their  deities,  e%'en  the  most  absurd  of  them  tlieii 
deified  beasts,  and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan  power ;  we  may 
justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  the  world,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
to  divine  revelatkm,  either  vouchsafed  in  the  beginning  when  this  knowled^ 
was  competently  clear  and  copious  ;  or  at  the  death  oJ  Paganini,  when  this 
light  shone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  at  the  coming  of  Cnrist'* 

Dr.  Tajrior  often  speaks  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world,  as  great 
wickedneu^  in  which  they  were  wholly  inexcusable ;  and  yet  often  speaks  of  thfjr 
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case  as  remediless,  and  of  them  as  being  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover 
themselves.  And  if  so,  and  yet,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  everj-  age,  and 
eveiy  nation,  and  every  man,  had  sufficient  light  afforded,  to  know  God,  and 
to  know  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  him  ;  then  their  inability  to  deliver  them- 
selves inu<t  be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  desperate  depravit}',  and  most 
evil  disposition  of  heart. 

And  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  trial  of  the  propensity  of  the  hearts  of 
tnankiml,  through  all  those  ages  that  passed  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  the  trial 
has  been  continued  down  to  this  day,  in  all  those  vast  regions  of  the  face  oJ' 
tlie  earth,  that  have  remained  without  any  effects  of  the  light  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  disiual  effect  continues  ever3where  unvaried.  How  was  it  with  that 
multitude  of  nations  inhabiting  soutli  and  north  ^imerica  ?  What  appearance 
was  there;  when  the  Europeans  firet  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or 
recovering  in  any  degree,  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  delusions,  and  most 
stupid  Pajranism?  And  how  is  it  at  this  day,  in  those  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  into  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  not  penetrated  i 

This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  disposition  of  mankind  to  idolatry, 
of  which  there  has  been  such  great  trial,  and  so  notorious  and  vast  proof,  in 
fact,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence  of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature ; 
as  it  is  a  propensity,  in  the  utmost  degree,  contrarj'  to  the  highest  end,  thr 
main  business,  and  chief  happiness  of  mankind,  consisting  in  the  knowledge 
Service,  and  eiijovment  of  the  living  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world  ;  in  the  highest  degree  contrarj'  to  that  for  which  mainly  God  gave 
mankind  more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  wiser 
than  ihr  fowls  of  heaven  ;  which  was,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  the 
knowltiliif  of  (]o<! ;  and  in  the  highest  degree  contrarj*  to  the  fii-st  and  greatest 
coniinanihnent  of  the  moral  law,  that  we  should  have  no  other  gods  before  Je- 
hovah y  and  that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind, 
and  sUtiigth.  The  Scriptures  are  abundant  in  representing  the  idolatry  of  the 
heathen  world,  as  their  exceeding  wickedness,  and  their  most  brutish  stupidity. 
They  worship  and  trust  in  idols,  are  said  to  be  like  the  lifeless  statues  they  wor- 
sliip,  liki*  mere  senseless  stocks  and  stones,  Ps.  cxv.  4 — 8,  and  cxxxv.  15 — 18. 
A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stupidity  of  the  minds  of  mankind,  that  ) 
sitall  observe,  is,  that  grt^at  disregard  of  their  ouii  eternal  interests^  which  ap- 
peal^ so  remarkably,  so  generally  among  them  that  live  under  the  gospel. 

As  Mr.  I,o(kc  observes  (^I Ionian  Understanding,  Vol.  I  y.  207),  "  Were 
the  will  drtermined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  contemplation,  great- 
er or  less  to  the  understanding,  it  could  never  get  loose  from  the  infinite,  eternal 
joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed,  and  considered  as  possible  ;  the  external  condi- 
lion  of  a  future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches  or  honor, 
or  any  other  worklly  pleasure,  which  we  can  propose  to  ourselves ;  though  we 
should  grant  these  the  more  probable  to  be  obtamed."  Again  (p.  228,  229), 
"lie  that  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature,  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  in- 
finite happiness  and  miser}*,  must  needs  condemn  himsc^lf,  as  not  making  that 
use  of  his  understanding  he  should.  Tlie  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
life,  which  the  Almighty  has  establishi  d,  as  the  enforcements  of  his  laws,  are  of 
weight  enouirh  to  determine  the  choice,  against  whatsoever  pleasure  or  pain 
this  life  can  show.  When  tlie  eternal  state  is  considered  but  in  its  bare  possi- 
bility, which  nobody  can  make  any  doubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and 
endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and 
the  contrary  state  the  possible  rewafd  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  himself  to  judfi^e 
Terv  much  amiss,  if  he  dots  not  conclude  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certain 
Vol.  IL  43 
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expectation  of  everlasting  bliss,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious 
one,  with  the  fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery,  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  least  the  terrible,  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation. 
This  is  evidentlj^-  so ;  though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and 
the  vicioas  contmual  pleasure  ;  which  yet  is  for  the  most  part  quite  otherwise, 
and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  m  their  present  pos- 
session :  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have  I  think  even  the  worst  part 
here.  But  when  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale,  against  infinite  misery 
in  the  other ;  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the 
best  that  the  wicked  man  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right ;  who  can,  with- 
out madness  run  the  venture  ?  Who  in  his  wits  woukl  choose  to  coine  within 
a  possibility  of  infinite  misery  1  Which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be 
;ot  by  that  hazard  :  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  no- 
ing,  against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pass. 
That  disposition  of  mind  which  is  a  propensity  to  act  contrary  to  reason  is 
a  depraved  disposition.  It  is  not  because  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  G<  >d  has 
given  to  mankind,  is  not  sufficient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  forty,  sixty,  or 
a  hundred  years,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity,  infinitely  less  than  a 
second  of  time  to  a  hundred  years,  that  the  greatest  worldly  prosperity  and 
pleasure  is  not  treated  with  most  perfect  disregard,  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
any  degree  of  competition  of  earthly  thinc^s,  with  salvation  from  exquisite,  eter- 
nal misery,  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  glory  ami  tVlicity ;  as  certainly  it 
would  be,  if  men  acted  according  to  reason.  But  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt  or  con- 
troversy, whether  men  in  general  do  not  show  a  stronir  disposition  to  act  far 
otherwise,  from  their  infancy,  till  death  is  in  a  scnsii)le  approach?  In  things 
that  concern  men's  temporal  interest,  they  easily  discern  the  difierence  brtween 
things  of  a  long  and  short  continuance.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  convince  men 
of  the  ditlerence  between  a  being  admitted  to  the  accommodations  and  enter- 
tainments of  a  convenient,  beautiful,  well  furnished  habitation,  and  to  partake 
of  the  provisions  and  produce  of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day  or  a  night,  and 
having  all  given  to  them,  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  own,  to  possess  as  long 
as  they  live,  and  to  be  theirs,  and  their  heirs'  forever.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  men's  preaching  sermons,  and  spending  their  strenirth  and  life,  to  convince 
men  of  the  difference.  Men  know  how  to  adjust  thinirs  in  their  dealinirs  and 
contracts  one  with  another,  according  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  any 
thing  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or  enjoyed.  In  tempornl  atlairs,  men  are  sen- 
sible that  it  concerns  them  to  provide  for  future  time,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
sent. Thus  common  prudence  teaches  them  to  take  care  in  summer  to  lay  up 
for  winter ;  yea,  to  provide  a  fund,  and  get  a  solid  estate,  whence  they  may  be 
supplied  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  are  willing  and 
forward  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  provide  that  which  will  stand  their  children 
in  stead,  after  thev  are  dead ;  though  it  be  quite  uncertain,  who  shall  use  and 
enjoy  what  they  lay  up,  after  they  have  left  the  world;  and  if  their  childien 
should  have  the  comfort  of  it,  as  they  desire,  they  will  not  partake  with  them  m 
that  comfort,  or  have  any  more  a  portion  in  any  thing  under  the  sun.  In  things 
which  relate  to  men's  temporal  interest,  they  st»em  \vr\  sensible  of-  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  especially  of  the  lives  of  others ;  and  to  make  answerable  pron- 
sion  for  the  security  of  their  worldly  interest,  that  no  considerable  part  of  it 
may  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a  foundation,  as  the  life  of  a  neighbor  or  friend 
CSommon  discretion  leads  men  to  take  good  care  that  their  outward  posses 
sions  be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  firm  title.  In  worldly  concerns  men  are 
discerning  of  their  opportunities,  and  careful  to  improve  them  before  they  are 
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past  The  husbandman  is  careful  to  plough  his  ground  and  sci^v  nis  seed  in  the 
proper  season,  otherwise  he  knows  he  cannot  expect  a  crop ;  and  when  the 
narvest  is  come,  he  will  not  sleep  away  the  time :  for  he  knows,  if  he  does  so,  the 
crop  will  soon  be  lost  How  careful  and  eagle  eyed  is  the  merchant  to  obsene 
and  improve  his  opportunities  and  advantages  to  enrich  himself!  How  apt  are 
men  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  danger  to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any 
thing  that  remarkably  threatens  ^reat  loss  or  danger  to  their  outward  interest ! 
And  how  will  they  bestir  themselves  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid  the 
threatened  calamity !  In  things  purely  secular,  ami  not  of  a  moral  or  spiritual 
nature,  men  easily  rt-ceive  conviction  by  past  experience,  when  any  thing,  on 
repeated  trial,  proves  unprofitable  or  prejudicial,  and  are  ready  to  take  warning 
by  what  they  ha\  e  founc!  themselves,  and  also  by  the  experience  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  frenerally  conduct  themselves  in  things  on 
which  their  well  IxMnir  does  infinitely  more  depend,  how  vast  is  the  diversity ! 
In  these  things  how  cold,  lifeless  and  dilatory  !  With  what  difficulty  are  a  few 
of  multitudes  excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  and  diligence,  by  the  in- 
numerable means  used  with  men  to  make  them  wise  for  themselves !  And 
when  sonic  vigihuu  e  aiul  aetivity  is  excitnl,  how  apt  is  it  to  die  away,  like  a 
mere  force  apnin^t  a  natnnil  temUncy  !  What  need  of  a  constant  repetition  of 
admonitions  and  counsels,  to  keep  the  heart  from  falling  asleep !  How  many 
objt*ctions  are  made!  And  how  are  diflieulties  niafrnified  !  And  how  soon  is 
the  mind  discourair<^l  !  How  many  arguments,  arui  often  renewed,  and  vari- 
ously and  elabor.nti  1\  enl<»ree<l.  do  in<  n  stsmd  in  net.ii  of,  to  convince  them  of 
things  that  are  selt'-iviiltnt  I  As  that  tlnn<rs  which  are  eternal,  are  infinitely 
more  important  tliaii  tliiiiLrs  teinjioral,  and  the  like.  And  after  all,  how  very 
few  are  convincitl  etli  etiially,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  to  a  practical 
preference  of  eternal  lliinirs  !  Hf»w  senst»Iess  are  nun  to  tlie  necessity  of  im- 
proving their  time  to  proviile  for  futurity,  as  to  their  sj)iritual  interest,  and  their 
welfare  in  another  world  !  Thouirh  it  Ik*  an  endless  futurity,  and  though  it  be 
tlieir  own  pei-sonal,  infinitely  important  jroo^l,  after  they  are  dead,  that  is  to  be 
cared  for,  and  not  tin*  gcHn!  of  their  ehiklren,  which  they  shall  have  no  share  in. 
lliough  men  are  so  Miisihle  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  neighboi^'  lives,  when 
any  considerable  part  of  their  estates  d<*pen<ls  on  the  continuance  of  them  ;  how 
stupidly  senseless  ilo  llu y  setin  to  be  of  the  unci  itainty  of  their  own  lives,  when 
their  preser\ation  fr<»in  iinmens<Iy  great, reimtli less,  and  endless  miserj',  is  risk- 
ed by  a  present  delay,  throui:h  a  depindence  on  future  f»piK)rtunity  !  What 
a  dreadful  venture  will  men  carelessly  and  boldly  run,  and  repeat  and  multiply, 
with  regard  to  their  eternal  salvation,  w ho  are  verj* careful  to  have  e^erj'  thing 
in  a  deed  or  bond  firm,  and  without  a  flaw  !  How  negligent  are  the}'  of  their 
special  advantages  and  op|K)rtuniti«  for  their  soul's  ^(hkI  !  How  hardly  awa- 
kened by  the  most  evident  and  imminent  dangers,  threatening  eternal  destruc- 
tion, yea,  thoujjh  put  in  mind  of  them,  and  much  pains  taken  to  point  them 
forth,  show  them  plainly,  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  |)ossible  to  engage  their 
attention  to  them  !  How  are  they  like  tlu'  liors<',  that  lioldly  rushes  into  the 
battle !  How  hardly  are  nii-n  convincwl  by  their  own  frequent  and  abundant 
ex|ierience,  of  the  unsatLsfacton*  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  (he  instability  of 
their  own  hearts  in  thc*ir  good  frames  and  intention;  !  And  how  hardly  oon- 
Tinced  by  their  own  observation,  and  the  expcTience  )f  all  past  generations,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  its  enjo)inent8  !  Ptalm  xlix.  11,  &c.,  "  Their  in- 
ward thought  is,  that  their  houses  shall  continue  forevcrw— Nevertheless,  man 
being  in  honor,  abideth  not :  be  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish     This  their  waj 
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is  their  folly,  yet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.     like  sheep  are  the? 
aid  in  the  grave." 

In  these  things,  men  that  are  prudent  for  their  temporal  interest,  act  as  if 
Jiey  were  bereft  of  reason  :  **  They  have  eyes,  ami  see  not ;  e*j^,  and  heai  not 
neither  do  they  understand  :  they  are  like  the  horse  and  mule,  that  have  no  un- 
derstanding." Jer.  viii.  7,  "  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
timo6  ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  arnl  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  Iheii 
coming ;  but  my  people  kaow  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

These  things  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  evidences  of  extreme  folly 
and  stupidity,  wherein  men  act  the  part  of  enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they 
loved  their  own  ruin,  Prov.  viii.  36 ;  "  Laying  wait  for  their  own  blood,"  Prov. 
L  18.  And  how  can  these  things  be  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  a  most 
wretcheil  depravity  of  nature  ?  Why  otherwise  should  not  men  be  as  wise  for 
themselves  in  spiritual  and  eternal  thmgs,  as  in  temporal  ?  All  Cliristians  will 
confess  that  man's  faculty  of  reason  was  given  him  chietiy  to  enable  him  to  un- 
dei-stand  the  former,  wherein  his  main  interest,  and  true  happiness  consists.  This 
faculty  would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  every  way  as  fit  for  the  understanding 
of  them,  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.  The  reason  why  these  are  understood, 
and  not  the  other,  is  not  that  such  things  as  have  been  mentioned,  belonojing  to 
men's  spiritual,  eternal  interest,  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their  own 
nature.  For  instance,  the  difference  between  long  and  short,  the  need  of  provi- 
ding for  futurity,  the  importance  of  improving  proj)er  opportunities,  and  of  hav- 
ing good  security,  and  a  sure  foundation,  in  affairs  wherein  our  interest  is  great- 
ly concerned,  &.C.,  these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  religious  matters, 
as  in  other  matters.  And  we  h;ive  (m  greater  means  to  assist  us  to  be  wise  for 
ourselves  in  eternal,  than  in  temporal  things.  We  have  the  abundant  iui^truc- 
tion  of  perfect  and  infinite  wisdo.n  itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  so  that  we  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of  thinijs  arc  most 
clearly,  variously,  and  abundantly  set  before  us  in  the  word  of  God ;  which  is 
adapted  to  the  faculties  of  mankind,  tending  greatly  to  enlighten  aiui  convince 
the  mind  :  whereas  we  have  no  such  excellent  and  perfect  rules  to  instruct  and 
direct  us  in  things  pertaining  to  our  temporal  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  be  com- 
pared to  it. 

If  any  sliould  say,  it  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  cre<lit  to  what  they  are  told 
concerning  eternal  things,  and  th  ."se  appeared  to  them  as  real  and  certain  things, 
it  would  lie  an  evidence  of  a  sort  of  madness  in  them,  that  they  show  no  greater 
regard  to  them  in  practice ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  this  b  not  the  case ;  the 
things  of  another  world  being  unseen  things,  appear  to  men  as  things  of  a  very 
doubtful  nature,  and  attended  with  great  uncertainty.  In  answer,  I  would 
observe,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  cited  from  Mr.  Locke,  though  eternal 
things  were  considered  in  their  bare  possibility,  if  men  acted  rationally,  they 
would  infinitely  outweigh  all  temporal  things  in  their  influence  on  their  hearts. 
And  I  would  also  observe,  that  the  supposing  eternal  things  not  to  be  fully  be- 
lieved, at  least  by  tliem  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  does  not  weaken,  but 
rather  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  depravity  o(  nature.  For  the  eternal 
world  being  what  God  nad  chiefly  in  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  and  the 
things  of  this  world  being  made  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  other,  man*s 
•late  here  being  only  a  9tate  of  probation,  preparation,  and  progression,  with 
respect  to  the  future  state,  and  so  eternal  things  being  in  effect  men's  all,  their 
whole  concern ;  to  understand  and  know  which,  it  chiefly  was,  that  they  had 
undefstanding  given  them ;  and  it  concemtne  them  infinitely  more  to  know  the 
truth  of  eternal  thingiB  than  any  other,  as  w  that  are  not  infidels  will  own : 
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therefore  we  may  undouoiedly  conclude,  that  if  men  have  not  respect  to  them 
as  real  aiul  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
truth,  to  induce  them  so  to  regard  them ;  especially  as  to  them  that  live  undei 
*hat  light,  which  God  has  apjx)inted  as  the  most  proper  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  evidence  of  these  things;  but  it  must  be  from  a  dreadtul  stupidity  of  mind, 
occasioning  a  sottisli  insensibility  of  their  truth  and  importance,  when  manifested 
by  the  clearest  evidence. 


SECTION    VIl. 


That  man^s  nature  is  corrupt,  appears  in  that  vastly  ilic  ^eaier  part  of  mamkind,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  wicked  Mciu 

The  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  its  propensity  to  sin  m 
some  degree,  which  rendei^sa  man  an  evil  or  wicketi  man  in  the  eye  ofthelaw^ 
and  strict  justice,  as  was  before  shown  ;  but  it  is  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravity 
either  shows  that  men  are,  or  tends  to  make  them  to  be,  of  such  an  evil  charac- 
ter, as  shall  denominate  them  wicked  men,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  fix)m  se\eral  things  whii  h  h;!V<'  been  already  observed ; 
as  frotn  a  tendency  to  continual  sin,  a  tendency  to  much  jrieaicr  decrees  of  sin 
than  righteousness,  and  from  the  general  extrtrnt'  stupidity  of  mankind.  But 
yet  the  present  state  of  man^s  nature,  as  imply int;  or  trn<iinir  to  a  wicked  char^ 
actcr,  may  be  worthy  to  be  more  particularly  it»n>id<r<tl,  ;iiul  directly  proved. 
And  in  general,  this  appears  in  that  there  havi-  Um  S4»  wiy  u\v  in  the  world, 
from  age  to  age,  ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  tktt  ha\  c  btfu  of  any  other 
character. 

It  is  abumiantly  evident  in  Scripture,  and  is  what  I  sup|>osf  uoiw  that  call 
themselves  Christians  will  deny,  that  the  whok*  woiki  is  <liM<iid  into  good  and 
bad,  and  that  all  mankind  at  the  day  of  jiHlirnitnt  will  iithi r  U-  approvtti  as 
righteous,  or  condemneil  as  wicketi ;  either  pknif^tl  as<7i//<//<7i  itf'thekbigdom, 
or  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  as  childnii  of  iiu  viiktdour. 

I  need  not  stand  to  sliow  what  things  U'k»nir  t<i  the  characttT  of  such  as 
shall  hertrafler  be  accejUed  as  rit^hteous,  accordinu  to  thi*  woid  <»1  (jod.  It  may 
be  sufficient  for  my  prt-sent  purjH)se,  to  olft<rvc  whiit  \U\  'liixKtr  himsilf  sjnaks 
of,  as  belonging  essentially  to  tlie  charackr  of  mj«  h.  In  p.  :i03,  he  s;iys,  **  This 
is  infallibly  tlic  character  of  true  Christians,  and  what  is  i>M*ntial  to  ^uch,  that 
they  have  really  mortified  the  fle:»h  with  its  kists  ;  tluy  aie  (It-;!!!  to>in,  and  live 
no  longer  therein  ;  the  okl  man  iscrucifntl,  ainl  \\\v  InkIv  of  sin  di?itroyed ;  they 

irield  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  aiive  fi(»m  tin* dtad,  and  their  mem- 
>ers  as  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God,  ami  as  s4rv«(ntsof  ri^hteoasness  to 
holiness."  There  is  more  to  the  like  |)urpose  in  tlu-  tw<i  iw-xt  pair«^  In  p.  :228,  he 
says,  ^  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt  in  us,  we  ought  to  coudtmn  ;  mH  so,  as  it 
shall  still  remain  in  us,  that  we  may  always  K:  ccuukmnintr  it,  but  that  we 
may  speedily  reform,  and  be  effectually  dtliverwl  frcmi  it ;  othirwise  certainly 
we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true  disiipk-s  of  Christ'^ 

In  p;i|je  248,  he  says,  **  Unless  God's  favor  be  preferred  before  all  other 
enjoyments  whatsoe%'er,  unless  there  be  a  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in 
converse  with  him,  unless  ever}'  appetite  be  brought  into  subjirtion  to  reason 
and  truth,  and  unless  there  be  a  kukl  and  benevoknt  dis])OMtion  towards  our 
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fellow  creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  fit  to  dwell  with  God,  in  his  houae  and 
family,  to  do  him  service  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  any 
part  of  his  creation  ?"  And  in  his  Key,  §  286,  pages  101,  102,  &c, showing 
there,  w/uit  it  is  to  be  a  true  Ckristian,  he  says  among  other  things,  "  That  he  is 
one  who  has  such  a  sense  and  persuasion  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  that  he 
devotes  his  l^^'e  to  the  honor  and  service  of  God,  in  hope  of  eternal  glory  And 
that  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian,  it  is  absolutely  necessar}'  that  he  diligently 
study  the  things  that  are  freely  given  him  of  Go<l,  viz.,  his  election,  regeneration, 
&c.,  that  he  may  gain  a  just  knowledge  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may 
taste  that  the  Lord  is  giacious,  and  rejoice  in  the  gospel  salvation,  as  his  great- 
est happiness  and  joy.  It  is  necessary  that  he  work  these  blessings  on  his  hearty 
till  they  become  a  \  ital  principle,  proilucing  in  him  the  love  of  God,  engaging 
him  to  all  cheerful  obiuiience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  proper  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  raising  him  above  the  best  and  woi*st  of  this  world,  carrj'ing  his 
heart  into  heaven,  and  fixing  his  affections  and  regards  upon  his  everlasting 
inheritance,  and  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  him  ihere.  Thus  he  is  armed 
against  all  th<'  temptations  and  trials  resulting  from  any  pleasure  or  pain,  hopes 
or  fears,  grain  or  loss,  in  the  present  world.  None  of  these  things  move  him 
from  a  faithful  discharge  of  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  from  a  firm  attachment  to 
truth  and  riirhleousru^ss ;  neither  counts  he  his  very  life  dear  to  him,  that  he  may 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  finisli  his  course  with  joy.  In  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  he  maintains  daily  communion  with  God,  by  reading  and  medi- 
tatiui^  on  his  word.  In  a  scase  of  his  own  infirmity,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
divine  favor  to  succor  him,  he  daily  addresses  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  re- 
newal of  spiritual  strenjjth,  in  assurance  of  obtaining  it,  through  the  one  Media- 
tor Christ  Jisus.  Kfdightenetl  and  liirected  by  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,"  &(*.• 

Now  I  leave  it  to  lie  judi^^ed  by  every  one  that  has  any  degree  of  impartiality, 
whetht»r  there  Iw  not  siiflicient  gnuinds  to  think,  from  what  appears  every  where, 
that  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  utleetl,  of  the  many  myriads  and  millions  which 
overspread  this  tjflolie,  who  are  of  a  character  that  in  any  wise  answers  these 
descriptions.  However,  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  all  nations,  and  every  man  on 
the  fai'e  of  the  earth,  have  liirlit  and  m(*ans  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  will  of 
Go<l,  even  th«»y  tliat  live  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  paganism. 

I)r.  Taylor  in  answer  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  very  impertinently  from  time 
to  time  f»bjeeLs,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the  viciousness  of  men's  characters, 
nor  are  able  to  decide  in  what  deixrei»  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.  As  though 
we  could  have  no  «r,K)d  trrounds  to  judge,  that  any  thing  appertaining  to  the 
qualities  or  pro|>orties  of  the  mind,  which  is  invisible,  is  general  or  prevailing 
among  a  multitude  or  collective  body,  imless  we  can  determine  how  it  is  with 
each  indivirlual.  I  think  I  have  sufficient  reason,  from  what  I  know  and  have 
heard  of  the  .imeriam  Intlianx,  to  judge,  that  there  are  not  many  good  philoso- 
pheis  amon^r  them;  tliouirh  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  the  ideas  and 
knowlcHlge  they  have  in  their  minds,  are  things  invisihle ;  and  thoitgh  I  have 
never  set»n  so  mu<!h  a*?  a  thousandth  part  of  the  Indians  ;  and  with  respect  to 
most  of  them,  should  not  he  able  to  pronounce  peremptorily  concerning  any  one, 
that  he  was  not  very  knowing  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  all  shotdd  smgly  pass 
before  me.  .And  Dr.  Taylor  himself  seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  falseness  of  his 
own  conclasions,  that  he  so  of>en  ur^es  atrainst  others ;  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
practioe,  and  the  liberties  he  takes,  m  jiiciging  of  a  multitude  himself.     He,  it 

*  What  Dr  TurnlNilI  N»ym  of  the  rhiiM'^ier  of  a  food  man,  u  alsovroithr  to  be  obterr«d»  Ckn^imik 
Plm!om>i.\^,  |>  86.  'i^*},  2J'J.  'if^,  J75. 3T(i.  4(>'J.  410. 
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seems,  is  sensible  that  1  man  may  liave  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  wickednesi 
of  character  is  general  in  a  collective  body ;  because  he  openly  does  it  himself! 
{Key,  p.  102.)  After  declaring  the  tilings  which  belong  to  the  character  of  a 
true  Christian,  he  judges  of  the  generality  of  Christians,  that  they  have  cast  off 
these  things,  that  they  are  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  hearts,  and  have  not  known 
God^s  ways.  P.  259,  he  judges  that  the  generdity  of  Christians  are  the  most 
wicked  of  all  mankind;  when  he  thinks  it  will  throw  some  disgrace  on  the 
opinion  of  such  as  he  opposes.  The  like  we  he^'e  from  time  to  tune  in  other 
places,  as  in  p.  168,  p.  258.     Key,  p.  127,  128. 

But  if  men  are  not  sufficient  judges,  whether  tl  ere  are  few  of  the  world  of 
mankind  but  what  are  wicked,  yet  doubtless  God  is  sufficient,  and  his  judgment, 
often  declared  in  his  word,  determines  the  matter.  Malth.  vii.  13,  14,  **tntcrye 
in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  lor  wide  is  the  |;ate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadcth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  that  go  m  theieat :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeih  to  hie,  and  few  there  be  that  fmd  it."  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  here  Christ  is  not  only  describing  the  state  of  things,  as  it  was 
at  that  day,  and  does  not  mention  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  numl^er 
of  them  that  are  saved,  as  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  perverscnt-^s  of 
that  i>eople,  and  of  that  generation  ;  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  way  to  life,  and  the  way  to  destruction,  the  bnuuhic-ss 
of  the  one,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  other.  In  the  straitness  of  the  ^ate, 
&c.,  I  supjvjse  none  will  deny,  that  Christ  has  respect  to  the  strictness  of  those 
ndes,  which  he  had  insisttd  on  in  the  preceding  sermon,  and  which  render 
the  way  to  life  very  difficult  to  mankind.  But  certainly  tlu«e  amiable  rules 
would  not  be  difficult,  were  they  not  contrary  to  the  natural  inclinations  of 
men's  hearts  ;  and  they  wiKild  not  be  contrary  to  those  inclinations,  were  ihe^e 
not  depraved.  Conseujuently  the  wideness  of  the  gate,  and  broadness  of  the  way» 
that  h  ads  to  destruc  tion,  in  lonsequence  of  which  many  go  in  thereat,  must  imply 
the  a^eeableness  of  this  way  to  men's  natural  inclinations.  The  like  riaxai  is 
given  by  Christ,  why  few  are  saved.  Luke  xiii.  23,  24,  "  Then  said  one  unto 
him.  Lord,  are  there  few  saved  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate  :  for  many,  1  say  unto  you,  shall  Si»ck  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able."  That  there  are  generally  but  few  good  men  in  the  world,  even  among 
them  that  have  those  most  distinguishing  and  glorious  advantages  ibr  it,  which 
they  are  favored  with,  that  live  imder  the  gospel,  is  evident  by  that  sii\in::ol  our 
Lord,  from  time  to  time  in  his  mouth,  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.  And 
if  there  are  but  few  among  these,  how  few,  how  very  few  indeed,  must  per>(»ns 
of  this  character  be,  compared  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  I  The  exceed- 
ing smallness  of  the  number  of  true  saints,  compared  with  the  whole  world, 
appears  by  the  representations  often  made  of  them  as  distinguished  fr(>m  the 
world  ;  in  which  they  are  six»ken  of  as  called  and  chosen  out  of  the  world,  re- 
deeme<l  from  the  earth,  ruli*emed  from  among  men ;  as  Ixing  those  that  are  of 
God,  while  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  the  like.  And  if  we  look 
into  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  fmd  the  same  testimony  given.  Prov.  xx.  6, 
"  Most  men  will  prcx'laim  ever)*  one  his  own  goodness  :  but  a  faithful  man  who 
can  fmd  ?"  By  a  faithful  man,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  intended 
much  the  same  as  a  sincere,  upright,  or  truly  good  man  ;  as  in  Psal.  xii.  1,  and 
xxxi.  23,  and  ci.  6,  and  other  places.  Again,  Eccl.  vii.  25 — 29,  "  1  applied 
mine  heart  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to  fmd  out  wisdom,  and  the  reason  of 
things,  and  to  know  the  wickitlness  of  folly,  even  of  foolishni'ss  and  madness  : 
and  I  find  more  bitter  than  death,  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares,  &c — Be- 
hold, this  have  I  found,  saith  tin  ^vcacher,  counting  one  by  one,  to  find  out  the 
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aero  ant,  which  yet  my  soul  seeketh,  but  I  find  not :  one  man  among  a  thousand 
havel  found;  but  a  woman  among  all  these  have  I  not  found.  Lo,  this  only 
have  I  found,  that  God  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions." Solomon  here  signifies,  that  when  he  set  himself  diligently  to  find 
out  the  account  or  proportion  of  true  wis<lom,  or  thorough  uprightness  among 
men,  the  result  was,  that  he  found  it  to  be  but  as  one  lo  a  thousand,  &.c.  Dr. 
Taylor  on  this  place,  p.  184,  says,  "  The  wise  man  in  the  context,  is  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  of  the  men  and  women,  tfuU  lived 
in  his  timeJ*^  As  though  what  he  said  represented  nothing  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  world  in  general,  but  only  in  his  lime.  But  does  Dr.  Taylor  or  any  body 
else,  suppose  this  only  to  be  the  design  of  that  book,  to  represent  the  vanity  and 
evil  of  the  world  in  that  time,  ancl  to  show  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  in  Solomon's  day  ?  (Which  day  truly  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  a 
day  of  the  greatest  smiles  of  heaven  on  that  nation,  that  ever  had  been  on  any 
nation  from  the  foundation  of  the  worKI  )  Not  only  does  the  subject  and  argu- 
ment of  the  whole  book  show  it  to  be  otherwise  ;  but  also  the  declared  design 
of  the  book  in  the  fii-st  chapter  ;  where  the  world  is  rej)resented  as  very  much 
the  same,  as  to  the  vanity  and  evil  it  is  full  of,  from  age  to  age,  makmg  little 
or  no  progress,  after  all  its  revolutions  and  restless  motions,  labors  and  pursuits, 
like  the  sea,  that  has  all  the  rivers  constantly  emptying  themselves  into  it,  from 
age  to  age,  and  yet  is  never  the  fuller.  As  to  that  place,  Prov.  xx.  6,  "  A  faith- 
ful man,  who  can  find  ?"  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wise 
man  has  respect  only  to  his  time,  in  these  words,  than  in  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Counsel  in  the  heart  if  a  man  is  like  deep  waters  ;  but  a  man  a/under^ 
standing  will  draw  it  out.  Or  in  the  wonts  next  followintr,  Tliejust  man  walketh 
in  his  integrity  :  his  children  arc  blexsid  after  him.  Or  in  any  other  Proverb 
in  the  whole  book.  And  if  it  were  so,  that  Solomon  in  these  things  meant  only  to 
describe  his  own  times,  it  would  not  at  all  weaken  the  argument.  For,  if  we  ob- 
serve the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  reason  to  think  there  never  was  any 
time  from  Joshua  to  the  captivity,  wherein  wii-kedness  was  more  restrained,  and 
virtue  and  religion  more  encouraired  and  promoted,  than  in  David^s  and  Solo- 
mon's times.  And  if  theie  was  so  httle  true  piety  in  that  nation  that  was  the 
only  people  of  God  under  heaven,  even  in  their  V€»r}*  best  times,  what  may  we 
suppose  concerning  the  world  in  general,  take  one  time  with  another  ? 

Notwithstanding  what  some  autliors  advance  concerning  the  prevalence  of 
virtue,  honesty,  good  neighlwrhrxxl,  cheerfulness,  &c.,  in  the  wnrlil ;  Solomon, 
whom  we  may  justly  esteem  as  wise  and  just  an  observer  of  liuman  nature,  and 
the  state  of  the  worM  of  mankind,  a*j  most  in  these  days  (hesules,  Christians 
ought  to  remember,  that  he  wrote  by  divine  inspiration),  jiidgi*d  the  world  to  be 
60  full  of  wickedness,  that  it  was  better  never  to  be  born,  than  to  be  born  to  live 
only  in  such  a  world.  Eccles.  iv.  at  the  Ijeginning  :  **  So  1  returniil  and  con- 
sidered all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  and  behoKl,  the  tears  of 
such  as  were  oppressed,  and  tht^y  had  no  comforter  :  and  on  the  side  of  their 
oppressors  there  was  power;  but  they  had  no  comforter.  Wlierefoie,  1  praised 
the  dead,  which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  livinii,  which  are  yet  alive. 
Yea,  better  is  he  than  both  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been  ;  who  hath  not  seen 
the  evil  work  that  Is  ilone  under  the  sun."  Surely  it  will  not  be  said  that  Solo- 
mon has  only  respect  to  his  times  here  too,  when  he  speaks  of  the  oppressions  of 
them  that  were  in  power  ;  since  he  himself,  and  others  appointed  by  him,  and 
wholly  under  his  control,  were  the  men  that  were  in  power  in  that  land,  and  in 
almost  all  the  neighboring  countries. 

The  sam<  inspired  writer  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3,  **  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
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is  full  of  evil ;  and  madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live ;  and  after  that  ihej 
go  to  the  dead."  If  these  general  expressions  are  to  be  underetood  only  of 
some,  and  those  the  less  part,  when  in  general,  trutliy  honesty,  good  nature^ 
&c.,  govern  the  world,  why  are  such  general  expressions  from  time  to  time  used  ? 
Why  does  not  this  wise  and  noble,  and  great  souled  Prince  express  himself  in  a 
more  generous  and  benevolent  strain,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
say,  Wisdom  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  while  they  live,  &c. — instead 
of  leaving  in  his  writings  so  many  sly,  ill-natured  suggestions,  which  pour  such 
contempt  on  the  human  nature,  and  tend  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousv*  and 
malevolence,  to  taint  the  minds  of  mankind  through  all  generations  alter  him  ? 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of  the  duration  of 
the  world,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  yet  more  evident,  that  vastly  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  short  accounts 
we  have  of  Adam  and  his  family  are  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  far  the 
greatest  part  of  his  posterity  in  his  lifetime,  yea,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life, 
were  wicked.  It  appears,  that  his  eldest  son,  Cain,  was  a  veiy  wicked  man, 
who  slew  his  righteous  brother  Abel.  And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Seth  was  born  5  and  by  that  time,  we  may  suppose,  his  posterity 
began  to  be  considerably  numerous :  when  he  was  born,  his  mother  called  his  name 
Seth ;  for  God,  said  she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  AbeL 
Which  naturally  suggests  this  to  our  thoughts ;  that  of  all  her  seed  then  existing, 
none  were  of  any  such  note  for  religion  and  virtue,  as  that  their  parents  could 
have  any  great  comfort  in  them,  or  expectation  from  them  on  that  account. 
And  by  the  brief  history  we  have,  it  looks  as  if  (however  there  might  be  some 
inter\als  of  a  revival  ot  religion,  yet),  in  the  gentral,  mankind  grew  more  and 
more  corrupt  till  the  floo<l.  It  is  signified,  that  whai  imn  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  C(;r//i, wick  tdncss  prevailed  excecdinirly.  Gen.  vi.  at  the  beginning. 
And  that  before  God  appeared  to  Noah,  to  cominaiul  liiui  to  build  the  Aik,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  floo<l,  the  world  had  long  continued  obsti- 
nate in  great  and  general  wickeilness,  and  the  di>ease  was  become  inveterate. 
The  expressions  we  have  in  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  ver^es  of  that  chapter  suggests  as 
much  :  "  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  njan  ;  and 
God  saw,  that  the  wickttlness  of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thought  of  his  heart  was  evil,  only  evil  continually  ;  and  it 
re|)ented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Ijim  at  his 
heart."  And  by  that  time,  ulljhsh  had  corrupt  id  his  tray  upon  the  earth,  v. 
12.  And  as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  obsencs,  p.  122,  "  Mankind  were  universally 
debauched  into  lust,  sensuality,  rapine,  and  injustice." 

And  with  respect  to  the  period  after  the  flood,  to  the  calling  of  Abraham ; 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  as  has  been  already  oliserved,  that  in  about  four  hundred  years 
after  the  floo<i,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry ;  which  was 
before  the  passing  away  ol  one  generation  ;  or  before  all  they  were  dead,  that 
came  out  of  the  Ark.  Am!  i:  (  nnnot  be  thought,  the  world  sunk  into  that  so 
general  and  extreme  d» ir;n  ci  co;iiii»iion,  all  at  once;  but  that  they  had  been 
gradually  growing  moie  and  more  corrupt ;  though  it  is  true,  it  must  be  by  very 
swift  degrees  (however  soon  we  may  suppose  they  began),  to  get  to  that  pass 
in  one  age. 

And  as  to  the  period  from  the  calline  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christy 
Dr.  Taylor  justly  obsen-es  as  follows  {hey,  p.  133) :  "  If  we  reckon  from  the 
caL  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jewish  dispensation  continued 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  years ;  during  which  period,  the 
otlier  families  and  nations  of  the  earth,  not  only  lay  out  of  God*s  peculiar  kine* 
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dom,  but  also  lived  in  idolatry,  great  ignorance,  and  wickedness."  And  with 
regard  to  that  one  only  exempt  family  or  nation  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  evident 
that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  among  them,  from  age 
to  age.  If  we  consider  how  it  was  with  Jacob's  family,  the  behavior  of  Reu- 
ben with  his  father's  concubine,  the  behavior  of  Judah  with  Tamar,  the  conduct 
of  Jacob's  sons  in  general  (though  Simeon  and  Levi  were  leading)  towards  the 
Shechemiles,  the  behavior  of  Joseph's  ten  brethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of 
him ;  we  cannot  think,  that  the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notion  of  such  a  character  ;  though  it  be 
true,  they  might  afterwards  repent.  And  with  respect  to  the  time  the  children 
of  Israel  were  in  Eg}'pt ;  the  Scripture,  speaking  of  them  in  general,  or  as  a 
collective  body,  often  represents  them  as  complying  with  the  abominable  idola- 
tries of  the  countiy*  And  as  to  that  generation  which  went  out  of  Kgjpt,  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  abundantly  represented  as  extremely  and 
almost  universally  wicked,  per\erse,  and  children  of  divine  wrath.  And  after 
Joshua's  death,  the  Scripture  is  very  express,  that  \iickedness  was  the  prevail- 
ing character  in  the  nation,  from  age  to  age.  So  it  was  till  Samuel's  time. 
1  Sam.  viii.  7,  8,  "  They  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them ; 
according  to  all  their  works  which  they  have  done,  since  the  day  tliat  I  brought 
them  out  of  Eg}pt,  unto  this  day."  Yea,  so  it  was  till  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel's 
time.  Jer.  xxxh.  30,  31,  "  For  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  chihlren  of  Judah, 
have  only  done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth  ;  for  the  childnn of  Israel  have 
only  provoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work  of  their  hands,  saith  the  Lord :  for 
this  city  hath  been  to  me  a  provocation  of  mine  anger,  and  of  my  fnrj-,  from  the 
day  they  built  it,  even  unto  this  day."  (Compare  chap.  v.  21,  2*^,  and  chap, 
vii.  25^27.)  So  Ezck.  ii.  3,  4,  "  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Isratl,  to  a  ri- 
bellious  nation,  that  hath  rebelled  against  me,  they  and  their  fatlurs  have 
transgressed  against  me,  even  unto  this  very  day  :  for  they  arc  impudtnt  ihiidren, 
and  stiff-heart  eil."  And  it  appears  by  the  discourse  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  tliat  this 
was  generally  the  case  with  that  nation,  from  their  first  rise,  eviri  to  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  After  his  summar}'  rehearsal  of  the  instances  of  their  penerse- 
nessfrora  the  verj'time  of  their  selling  Joseph  into  Egjpt,  he  concludi's  (verses 
61 — 53),  **  Ye  stiff'-necked,  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets 
have  not  vour  fathers  persecuted  ?  And  they  have  slain  them  which  showtxl 
before  of  the  coming  of  that  just  one,  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers 
and  murderers :  who  have  receiveil  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  anircls,  and  have 
not  kept  it." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  cliaracter  in 
all  the  nations  of  mankind,  till  Christ  came  And  so  also  it  appear^  to  have  been 
since  his  coming  to  this  day.  So  in  the  a^e  of  the  apostles ;  though  then, 
among  those  that  were  converted  to  Christianihr,  were  great  numl)ors  of  persons 
eminent  for  piety ;  yet  this  was  not  the  case  with  tlie  greater  part  of  the  world, 
or  the  greater  part  of  any  one  nation  in  it.  Tljere  was  a  great  numlnT  of  persons 
of  a  truly  pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  multi- 
tudes of  converts  had  been  made,  and  Christianity  was  as  yet  in  its  primitive 
purity.  But  what  says  the  Apostle  John  of  the  church  of  Cffnl  at  that  time,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  .^  1  John  v.  19,  "  We  know  that  we  are 
of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."  And  after  Christianity 
eame  to  prevail,  to  that  degree,  that  Christians  had  the  upper  hand  in  nations 

*  Lerit.  zm  7.    J<m].  f.  9,  and  mr.  14.    EmIl  zz.  7,  8,  and  zziii.  6 
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and  civil  communities,  shl  the  greater  part  of  mankind  remained  in  their  old 
heal  ben  state;  which  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  great  ignorance  and 
wickedness.  And  besides,  this  is  noted  in  all  ecclesiasticalhistory,  that  as  the 
Christians  gained  in  power  and  secular  advantages,  true  piet)*  declined,  and  cor- 
ruption and  wickedness  prevailed  among  them.  And  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  since  Christianity  began  to  be  established  by  human  laws,  wick- 
edness for  the  most  part  has  greatly  prevailed ;  as  is  very  notorious,  and  b  im- 
plied in  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says.  He,  in  giving  an  account  how  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  came  to  prevail  among  Christians,  says,  p.  167,  S., 
"  That  the  Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dream- 
ing, ignorant,  superstitious  monks."  In  p.  259,  he  says,  "  The  generality  of 
Christians  have  embraced  this  persuasion  concerning  Original  Sin;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  the  most 
wickctl,  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind." 

Thus,  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  of  the  past  duration  of  the  world, 
from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  shows,  that  wickedness  has  ever  been  exceed- 
ing prevalent,  and  has  had  vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world.  And  Dr.  Tay- 
lor himself  in  effect  owns  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  Adam  fii*st  turned  into 
the  way  of  transgression,  p.  168.  "  It  is  certain  (says  ho)  the  moral  circum- 
stances of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adam  first  turned  into  the  way  of  transgres- 
sion, have  been  ver}*  different  from  a  state  of  innocence.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  history,  or  what  we  know  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
nave  been,  and  still  are  very  corrupt,  though  not  equally  so  in  every  age  and 
place."  And  lower  in  the  same  pacre,  he  speaks  of  Maiti's  posterity^  as  hav^ 
ing  sunkt/ieniftvlv^s  into  thn  most  lament  able  degrees  of  ignorance  ^  superstition^ 
idolafrt/y  injustice,  dibaurh*ri/,  &c. 

These  things  clearly  determine  the  point,  concerning  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  according  to  such  rules 
and  methods  of  reasoning,  as  are  universally  made  use  of,  and  never  denied,  or 
doubted  to  be  good  and  sure,  in  experimental  philosophy  ;*  or  may  reason 
from  experience  and  facts,  in  that  manner  which  common  sense  leads  all  man- 
kind to  m  other  cases.  If  experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thing  at  all 
concerning  the  natural  disposition  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  one  would  think 
the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  as  have  eiapseil  since  the  Ix'ginning  of  the 
world,  and  the  trial  as  it  were  made  by  hundri'<ls  of  different  nations  together, 
for  so  long  a  time,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  all,  that  wickeilness  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  its  present  state. 

Here,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  if  there  were  any  need  of  it,  I  might  ob- 
serve some  further  evidences  than  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
not  only  of  the  extent  and  generality  of  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the 
world,  but  of  the  height  to  which  it  has  risen,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
reigned.  Among  innumerable  things  which  show  this,  I  shall  now  only  ob- 
serve this,  viz.,  the  decree  in  which  mankind  have  from  age  to  age  been  hurt- 
ful one  to  another.  Many  kinds  of  brute  animals  are  esteemetl  ver}'  noxious 
and  destructive,  many  of  them  very  fierce,  voracioas,  and  many  verj*  ()oisonous, 
and  the  destroying;  of  them  has  always  been  lookecl  upon  .is  a  public  benefit ; 
but  have  not  mankind  been  a  thousand  times  as  hurtful  and  destructive  as  any 
<uie  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  in  the 

*  Dr.  Tumlnill,  though  so  great  an  en^ntr  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Deprmrity  of  Natiife,  Tet  greatly  in- 
•iats  uptin  it,  that  the  experimental  methc  i  of  reaaoninK  oufht  to  be  gone  into  in  moraJ  matters,  mnd 
Ihinc^  prrtaining  to  the  human  nature,  and  should  chiefly  be  relied  upoi&,  in  moral,  as  wcJI  m%  nstttril 
•hilosopby.    See  Intnd  to  Mor.  PhiL 
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earth,  air,  arc  vater,  put  together,  at  least  of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  are  visi* 
bie  ?  And  no  creature  can  be  found  anywhere  so  destructive  o(  its  own  kind 
as  mankind  are.  All  others  for  the  mobt  part  are  harmless  and  peaceable, 
with  regard  to  their  own  species.  Where  one  wolf  is  destroyed  by  another 
wolf,  one  viper  by  another,  probably  a  thousand  of  mankind  are  destroyed  by 
lh»»se  of  their  own  species.  Well,  therefore,  might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  when 
sending  forth  his  disciples  into  the  world.  Matt  x.  16,  17,  Beho/d,  I  sejid  you 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ; — but  bkwake  of  men.  As  much  as  to 
say,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves.  But  why  do  I  say,  wolves  ?  I 
send  you  forth  into  the  wide  world  of  men^  that  are  far  more  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious, and  that  you  had  much  more  need  to  beware  of,  than  wolves. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of  the  world  of 
mankind,  the  chief  of  the  lower  creation,  distinguished  above  all  by  reason,  to 
that  end  that  they  might  be  capable  of  rehgion,  which  summarily  consists  in 
love,  if  men,  as  they  come  into  the  world,  are  in  their  nature  innocent  and 
harmless,  undepraveil,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  evil  propensities. 


SECTION    VIII. 


The  native  Depravity  of  Mcinkind  appears,  in  that  there  has  been  ko  little  uood  efleci 
of  so  manifold  and  great  means  used  to  promote  Virtue  in  the  World. 

Thk  evidence  of  the  native  corruption  of  mankind,  appeai-s  much  more 
glariniT,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  world  has  been  so  generally,  so  con- 
stantly, and  so  exceetlingly  corrupt,  notwithstanding  the  various,  <^rc'd  ami  con- 
iiiiual  means^  that  have  been  used  to  restrain  men  iroin  sin,  and  promote  virtue 
and  true  religion  among  them. 

Dr.  Taylor  sup|)oscs  all  that  sorrow  and  death,  which  came  on  mankind,  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  was  brought  on  them  by  Go<l,  in  great  favor  to 
them ;  as  a  benevolent  Father^  exercising  a  whdcsome  discipline  towards  his 
children,  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  by  increasing  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things^ 
to  abate  tlieir  force  to  tempt  and  delud**  •  to  induce  them  to  be  modrrafe  in  sra- 
tifying  the  appctUes  of  the  body  ;  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition  ;  and  that  inen 
mii^ht  always  have  before  their  eyes  a  striking  demonstration,  that  sin  is  infin- 
itely hateful  to  God,  by  a  sight  of  that,  than  which  nothing  is  more  propir  to 
givf  them  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  iniquity,  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  a  s^'iise  nf 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin,  &c.  &C, .  And  m  general,  that  they  do  not 
come  as  punishments,  but  purely  as  means  to  keep  men  from  vice,  and  to  make 
them  better.  If  it  be  so,  surely  they  are  great  means  indeed.  Here  is  a  mighty 
alteration  :  mankind,  once  so  easy  and  happy,  healthful,  vigorous  and  btautiful, 
rich  in  all  the  pleasant  and  abundant  blessings  of  Paradise,  now  turntil  out, 
destitute,  weak,  and  decaying,  into  a  wide,  barren  world,  yichlinir  briers  and 
thorns,  instead  of  the  delightful  growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Ed«n, 
to  Wear  out  life  in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ;  and  at 
last,  either  through  long  languishment  and  lingering  decay,  or  .severe  pain  and 
•cute  disease,  to  expire  and  turn  to  putrefaction  and  dust.  If  these  are  only 
used  as  medicines,  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  thev  are 
<harp  medicines  indeed,  especially  death  ;  which,  to  use  Hezckiah*s  repri-sen- 
tatior.,  is,  as  it  were,  breaking  all  his  bones:  and  one  would  think,  should  be 
rery  eflectuaU  if  the  subiect  ha.^  no  depravity,  no  evil  and  contrary  bias,  to 
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resist  and  hinder  a  proper  effect ;  especially  in  the  old  world,  when  the  thing 
which  was  the  first  occasion  of  this  terrible  alteration,  this  severity  of  means, 
was  fresh  in  memor}*,  Adam  continuing  alive  near  two  thirds  of  the  time  that 
passed  before  the  flood ;  so  that  a  very  great  part  of  those  that  were  alive  till 
the  flood,  might  have  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him,  and  hear- 
ing from  his  mouth,  not  only  an  account  of  his  fall,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
awful  consequences  of  it,  but  also  of  his  first  finding  himself  in  existence  in  the 
new  created  world,  and  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  the  things  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  Creator  in  Paradise. 

But  what  was  the  success  of  these  great  means,  to  restrain  men  from  sin, 
and  induce  them  to  virtue  ?  Did  they  prove  suflScient  ?  Instead  of  this,  the 
world  soon  grew  exceeding  corrupt,  till  it  came  to  that,  to  use  our  author's  own 
words,  that  mankind  were  universally  debauched  into  lustj  sensuality^  rapine^  and 
injustice. 

Then  God  used  further  means :  he  sent  Koahy  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
to  warn  the  world  of  the  universal  destruction  which  would  come  upon  them  by 
a  flood  of  waters,  if  they  went  on  in  sin.  Which  warning  he  delivered  with 
these  circumstances,  tending  to  strike  their  minds,  and  command  their  attention; 
that  he  immediately  went  about  building  that  vast  structure  of  the  ark,  in  which 
he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  probably  spend  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  to  save  himself  and  his  family.  And  under  these  uncommon  means  God 
waited  upon  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  years;  but  all  to  no  clfict.  The 
whole  world,  for  aught  appears,  continued  obstinate,  and  absolutely  incorrigible ; 
so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  utterly  to  distroy  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  and  to  beoin  a  new  worhl  from  that  single  family  who  had 
dlstin'.ruished  themselves  by  their  virtue,  that  from  them  might  be  propagattd  a 
new  and  purer  race.  Accordingly  this  was  done;  and  the  inhahitiints  of  this 
new  world,  of  Noah's  posterity,  had  these  new  and  extraordiiiarj*  means  to 
restrain  sin,  and  to  excite  to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toil,  sorrow,  and  common 
mortality,  which  the  world  had  been  subjected  to  before,  in  consequtnce  of 
Adam's  sin,  viz.,  that  God  had  newly  testified  his  dreadful  displeasure  for  sin, 
in  destroying  the  many  millions  of  mankind,  all  at  one  blow,  old  and  young, 
men,  women  and  children,  without  pity  on  any  for  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
cries  which  the  world  was  filled  with ;  when  they  themselves,  the  remaining 
family,  were  so  wonderfully  distinguished  by  God's  preserving  goo<incss,  that 
they  iniirht  be  a  holy  see<l,  being  delivered  from  the  corrupting  examples  of  the 
old  woild,  and  being  all  the  ofl'spring  of  a  living  parent,  whose  pious  instructions 
and  counsels  they  had,  to  enforce  these  thinc^s  upon  them,  to  prevent  sin,  and 
engage  them  to  their  duty.  And  these  inhabitants  of  the  new  earth,  must  for  a 
long  time,  have  before  their  eyes  many  evident,  and  as  it  were,  fresh  and  strik- 
ing effects  and  signs  of  that  universal  destruction,  to  be  a  continual,  affecting 
admonition  to  them.  And  besides  all  this,  God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man, 
to  al>out  one  half  of  what  it  used  to  be.  The  shortening  man's  life.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor says,  page  68,  **  was,  that  the  wild  range  of  ambition  and  lust  might  be 
brought  into  narrow  bounds,  and  have  less  opportunity  of  doing  mischief;  and 
that  drath,  lx?ing  still  nearer  to  our  view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to 
regard  h^  the  things  of  a  transitor}'  worhl,  and  to  attend  more  to  the  rules  of 
truth  and  wisdom." 

And  now  let  us  observe  the  consequence.  These  new  and  extraordinary 
means  in  addition  to  the  former,  were  so  far  from  proving  sufficient,  that  the 
new  world  degenerated,  and  became  corrupt  by  such  swift  degrees,  that,  as  Dr 
1*aylor  observes,  mankind  in  general  were  sunk  into  idolati^'  in  about  lour  bun- 
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dred  years  after  the  flood,  aad  so  in  about  fifty  years  after  Noah's  death.  They 
became  so  wicked  and  brutish,  as  to  forsake  the  true  God,  and  turn  to  the  wor- 
ship of  inanimate  creatures. 

When  things  were  come  to  this  dreadful  pass,  God  was  pleased,  for  a  remedy, 
to  introduce  a  new  and  wonderful  dispensation  ;  separating  a  particular  family 
and  people  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  series  of  most  astcnishinp;  mira- 
cles, done  in  the  open  view  of  the  world,  and  fixing  then-  dwelling,  as  it  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  and  in  the  midst  of 
those  nations  which  were  most  considerable  and  famous  for  power,  knowledge, 
and  arts,  that  God  might,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that  people, 
in  visible  tokens  of  his  presence,  manifesting  himself  there,  and  from  thence  to 
the  world,  by  a  course  of  great  and  miraculous  operations  and  effects  for  many 
ages ;  that  that  people  might  be  holy  to  God,  and  as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
might  stand  as  a  city  on  a  hill,  to  be  a  light  to  the  world ;  withal,  gradually 
shortening  man's  life,  till  it  was  brought  to  be  but  about  one  twelfth  part  of 
what  it  used  to  be  before  the  flood ;  and  so,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  vastly 
cutting  otf  and  diminishing  his  temptations  to  sin,  and  increasing  his  excitements 
to  hohness.  And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  success  of  these  means  was, 
both  as  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Dr.  Taylor  jusrty  observes  (/vcy,  p.  24,  §  75),  "  The  Jewish  dispensation 
had  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  spread  the  knowledije  and  obedience 
of  God  in  the  earth  ;  and  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  But 
how  unsuccessful  were  these  means,  and  all  other  means  used  with  the  heathen 
nations,  so  long  as  this  dispensation  lasted  !  Abraham  was  a  person  noted  in 
all  the  principal  nations  that  were  then  in  the  world ;  as  in  Eirypt,  and  the 
eastern  monarchies  :  God  made  his  name  famous,  by  his  wonderful,  distinguish- 
ing dispensations  towards  him,  particularly  by  so  miraculously  subduing  before 
him  and  his  trained  servants,  tho>e  armies  of  the  four  eastern  kings.  This  great 
work  of  the  most  high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and  eaith,  was  greatly  taken 
notice  of  by  Melchizedeck,  and  one  would  think,  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  awakened  the  attention  and  consideration  of  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  have  led  them  to  the  knowle<lge  and  worship  of  the  only  true 
God ;  especially  if  considered  in  conjunction  with  that  miraculous  and  most 
terrible  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  for  their  wiekeilness, 
with  Lot's  miraculous  deliverance,  which  doubtless  were  facts,  that  in  their  day 
were  much  famed  abroad  in  the  world.  But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance, 
in  any  accounts  we  have,  of  any  considerable  good  eflfect.  On  the  contrary, 
those  nations  which  were  most  in  the  way  of  obsening  and  being  alfected  with 
these  things,  even  the  nations  of  Canaan,  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  their 
miquity  came  to  the  full,  in  Joshua's  time.  And  the  posterity  of  Lot,  that  saint 
80  wonderfully  distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  the  most  gross  idolaters ;  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  Moses'  time.  See  Numb.  xw.  Yea,  and  the  far 
greater  part  even  of  Abraham's  posterity,  the  children  of  Ishmael,  Ziman,  Jok- 
dian,  .Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak  and  Shuah,  and  Esau,  soon  forgot  the  true  Ciod, 
and  fell  ofl'to  heathenism. 

Great  things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  tendin<r  to 
awaken  them,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true  God, 
b  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  time ;  in  that  God  did  miraculously,  by  the  hand  of  Jo- 
seph, preserve  from  perishii^  by  famine,  as  it  were  the  whole  world,  as  appears 
by  Gen.  xlL  56,  57.  A^reeabl]^  to  which,  tlie  name  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph, 
Zaphnaih  Paaneah^  as  is  said,  in  the  E(r}'ptian  language  signifies  Saviour  of  the 
World    But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good  abiding  eflfect  of  this ; 
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no,  not  so  much  as  in  the  nation  of  the  Egyptians  (which  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  all  the  heathen  nations  at  that  day),  who  had  these  great  works  of  Jeho- 
vah in  their  most  immediate  view ;  on  the  conlrar)',  they  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  seem  to  be  far  more  gross  in  their  idolatries  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God, 
and  every  way  more  wicked,  and  ripe  for  rwiw,  when  Moses  was  sent  to  Pha- 
raoh, than  they  were  in  Joseph^s  time. 

After  this,  in  Moses'  and  Joshua's  time,  the  great  God  was  pleased  to  man- 
ifest himself  in  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  miracles,  for  about  fifty  years 
togetlier,  wroui^ht  in  the  most  public  manner,  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
in  Canaan,  in  the  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  world  ;  miracles  by  which  the 
ivorld  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  the  visible  creation,  earth,  seas  and  rivers, 
llie  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  affected ;  miracles,  greatly 
tuiding  to  convince  the  nations  of  the  world,  of  the  vanity  of  their  false  gods, 
showing  Jkhovah  to  be  infinitely  above  them,  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt 
mitoi  proudly,  and  exhibiting  Goil's  awful  displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
HcHihen  world.  And  these  lhin<js  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  one  end  of  these 
great  miracles,  in  Exod.  ix.  14,  Numb.  xiv.  21,  Josh.  iv.  23,  24,  and  other  pla- 
ces. Kov.ever,  no  reformation  followed  these  things ;  but,  by  the  Scripture 
account,  ilie  nations  which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hardened, 
stupidly  itfusing  all  conviction  and  reformation,  and  obstinately  went  on  in  an 
opposition  to  the  living  God,  to  their  own  destruction. 

After  this,  God  did  from  time  to  time  very  publicly  manifest  himself  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  wonderful  works,  wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
of  a  like  tcndtncy  with  those  already  mentioned.  Particularly  in  so  miracu- 
lously drstroyincr,  by  the  hand  of  Gidi*on,  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast  army  of 
till*  Nliiilimitts,  Amalekites,  and  ail  f  he  Children  of  the  East,  consisting  of  about 
13:").0(i()  men,  Ju(li»ej  vii.  12,  and  viii.  10.  But  no  refornjation  followed  tliis, 
or  the  other  preat  wotks  of  G(hI,  wrought  in  the  times  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
Jephtha  and  Sami>son. 

After  these  thmgs,  God  use<l  new,  and  in  some  respects  much  greater  means 
with  the  heatlien  world,  to  brinfif  them  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true 
Go<l,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  He  raised  up  David,  a  man  after  his 
own  heart,  a  most  fenent  vtorshipperof  the  true  God,  and  zealous  hater  of  idols, 
and  sulHlueii  before  him  almiASt  all  the  nations  between  Egjpt  and  Euphrates; 
often  iiiirtrulouslv  assisting  him  in  his  battles  with  his  enemies ;  and  he  con- 
finneii  S(»lomon,  his  son,  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  that  great  empire,  for 
alniut  fi)rty  years ;  aiid  made  hun  the  wisest,  richest,  most  magnificent,  and  every 
way  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  had  been  in  the  world;  and  by  far  the  most 
famous,  and  of  greatest  name  among  the  nations :  especially  for  his  wisdom,  and 
things  concerning  ike  natnc  of  his  God  ;  particularly  the  temple  he  built,  which 
was  exceeding  magnifcenty  that  it  might  he  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  all 
lands ;  1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  And  we  are  told,  that  there  came  of  all  people  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  1  Kings  iv.  34, 
and  X.  24.  And  tlie  Scripture  informs  us,  that  these  great  things  were  done, 
that  the  *'  nations  in  far  countries  might  hear  of  God's  gr^at  name,  and  of  his 
outstretehetl  arm  ;  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  mi<rht  fear  him,  as  well  as 
his  people  Israel :  and  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know,  that  the 
Ix)rd  was  God,  and  that  there  was  none  else."  1  Kings  viii.  41— -43,  60. 
But  still  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  considerable  abiding  effect,  with  regard 
to  any  one  heathen  nation. 

After  this,  before  the  captivitj*  in  Babylon,  many  great  things  were  done  m 
the  sight  of  the  Gentile  nations,  vei}'  much  tending  to  enlighten,  affect,  and 
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persuade  them :  as,  God's  deslio)  ing  the  army  of  the  Ethtopiavs  of  a  thousand 
thousand,  before  Asa ;  Elijah's  and  EHsha's  miracles ;  especially  Elijah's  mi- 
raculously confounding  Baal's  prophets  and  worshippers ;  Elisha's  healing  Naa- 
man,  the  king  of  Syria's  prime  minister,  and  the  miraculous  victories  obtained 
through  Elisha's  prayers,  over  the  Syrians,  Moabites  and  Edomites ;  the  mira- 
culous destruction  of  the  vast  united  army  of  the  children  of  Aloab,  Ammon  and 
Edom,  a<  Jehoshaphat's  prayer  (2  Chron.  xx.)  ;  Jonah's  preaching  at  Nine- 
veh, together  with  the  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  the  whale's  belly ;  which 
was  published  and  well  attested,  as  a  sign  to  confirm  his  preaching ;  but  more 
especially  that  great  work  of  God  in  destroying  Sennacherib's  army  by  an  angel, 
for  his  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  the  gods 
of  the  heathen. 

When  all  these  things  proved  ineffectual,  God  took  a  new  method  with  the 
heathen  world,  and  used,  in  some  respects,  much  greater  means  to  convince  and 
reclaim  them,  than  ever  before.  In  the  first  place,  his  people  the  Jews  were 
removed  to  Babylon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  heathen  world  (Chaldea  having 
been  very  much  the  fountain  of  idolatry),  to  carry  thither  the  revelations  which 
God  had  made  of  himself,  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  there  to  bear 
their  testimony  against  idolatry* ;  as  some  of  them,  particularly  Daniel,  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  did,  in  a  ver}'  open  manner  before  the  king  and 
the  greatest  men  of  the  empire,  with  such  circumstances  as  made  their  testimo- 
ny very  famous  in  the  world  ;  God  confirminiX  it  with  great  miracles,  which 
were  published  throuirh  the  empire,  by  order  of  its  monarch,  as  the  mighty 
works  of  the  God  of  Israel,  showing  him  to  be  above  all  gods:  Daniel,  that 
great  prophet,  at  the  same  time  being  exallt*(l  to  hf  i^overnor  of  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Nfbiichadnczznr's  court. 

After  this,  God  raiswl  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Bahyhin,  for  its  obstinate  con- 
tempt of  the  true  God,  and  injuriousness  towards  his  pi'opk* ;  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  speaking  of  him  by  name,  instructing  him  concerning  the 
nature  and  dominion  of  the  true  God  (Isa.  xlv.);  which  prophecies  were  pro- 
bably shown  to  him,  whereby  he  was  induced  to  publish  his  testimony  concern- 
ing the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  God,  (Ezra  i.  2,  3.)  Daniel,  about  the  same  time, 
bemg  advanced  to  be  prime  minister  of  state  in  the  new  empire,  erected  under 
Darius,  did  in  that  place  appear  openly  as  a  worshipper  ol  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  him  alone  ;  God  confirmmg  his  testimony  for  him,  before  the  king  and  all 
the  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  by  preserving  him  in  the  den  of  lions  ;  whereby 
Darius  was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people,  nations  and  laniruaiies,  that  dwelt 
in  all  the  earth,  his  testimony,  that  the  Gad  of  Israel  was  (he  living  Gody  and 
Headfast  forever  y  &,c 

When,  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  some  of  the  Jews  returneil  to  their 
own  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  but  were  dispersed  abroad  throuirh  many 
parts  of  the  vast  Persian  empire ;  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Esther.  And  many 
of  them  afler\vards,  as  good  histories  inform,  were  removed  into  the  more  west- 
cm  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  so  were  dispersed  as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen 
world,  having  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  them,  and  Synagogues  ever)\\ here,  for 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  And  so  it  continued  to  be,  to  the  days  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  as  appears  by  the  ^cls  of  the  .Apostles.  Thus  that  lij^ht,  which 
God  had  given  them,  was  in  the  providence  of  God  carried  abroad  into  all  parts 
of  the  world :  so  that  now  they  had  far  greater  advantages,  to  come  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  matters  of  religion,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to 
improve  their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Cyrus's  time,  learning  and  philoso> 
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phy  increasetl,  ai  d  was  carried  to  a  great  height.  God  raised  up  a  number  of 
men  of  pioditjious  genius,  to  instruct  others,  and  improve  their  reason  and  under^ 
standing  in  the  i  ature  of  things  ;  and  philosophic  knowledge,  having  gone  on 
to  increase  for  several  ages,  seemed  to  be  got  to  its  height  before  Christ  came, 
or  about  that  tine. 

And  now  let  it  be  considereil  what  was  the  effect  of  all  these  things  ;  instead 
of  a  reibrmation,  or  any  appearance  or  prospect  of  it,  the  heathen  w(}rld  in  gen- 
eral rather  grew  worse.  As  Dr.  Winder  observes,  "  The  inveterate  absurdities 
of  Pagan  idolatry  continued  without  remedy,  and  increased,  as  arts  and  learning 
mcreased  ;  and  paganism  prevaili*<l  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity,  when  Pagan 
nations  were  polished  to  the  height,  and  in  the  most  polite  cities  and  countries  ; 
and  thus  continued  to  the  last  brtath  of  Pagan  power."  And  so  it  was  with 
respect  to  wickedness  in  g«.»n*:ral,  as  well  as  idolatry  ;  as  appears  by  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  obsene?  in  R(»in.  i.  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  time  when  the 
gospel  scheme  was  introduced  (A'ly,  §  289),  says,  "  The  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  heathen  was  very  dcjiloi  able,  being  generally  sunk  into  great  igno- 
rance, gross  idolatry,  and  alKuninable  vice."  Abominable  vices  prevaileii,  not 
only  among  the  common  people,  but  even  among  their  philosophers  themselves, 
yea,  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  and  of  irieatest  genius  ;  so  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
observes,  as  to  that  detestable  vice  of  ScHlcniy,  which  they  commonly  and  openly 
allowed  and  practised  without  shame.     See  Dr.  Taylor's  note  on  Rom.  i.  27. 

Having  thus  considerul  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  means  used  for  its  reformation,  during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  from  the 
Srst  foundation  of  it  in  AbrahamV  time  ;  let  us  now  consider  how  it  was  with 
that  pt^ople  themselves,  that  wiic  diMinL'ul>hed  with  the  ])eeuliar  privileges  of 
that  dis)K*nsati()n.  The  nuaus  u>m1  with  the  heathen  nations  were  gieat :  but 
they  were  small,  if  compared  with  th(»Ne  iistd  with  the  Israelites.  The  advan- 
tages by  which  that  people  wvtv  distintruished,  are  represented  in  Scripture  as 
vastly  above  all  parallel,  in  passau'es  whit  h  Dr.  Taylor  takes  notice  of  (AVy, 
§  54.)  And  he  reckons  these  prixileges  among  those  which  he  calls  aiiicadivt 
hlessingSy  consisting  in  motives  to  viitue  and  olHciiencc  ;  and  says  ( AV^^,  §  66), 
"That  this  was  the  ver)*  end  and  design  of  the  dispensation  of  (iod's  extraordi- 
nary favors  to  the  Jews,  viz.,  to  engage  tliem  to  duty  and  obedience,  or  that  it 
was  a  scheme  for  promotintj  virtue,  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  from  every  part 
of  the  Old  Testament."  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  alrea<ly  shown,  the  generality 
of  that  people,  through  all  the  successive  periods  of  that  dispensation,  were  men 
of  a  wickeil  character.  Hut  it  will  be  moie  abundantly  manifest,  how  strong 
the  natural  bias  to  ini(|uity  a|>peare«l  to  be  among  that  people,  by  considering 
more  particularly  how  things  were  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  great  things  God  had  ilone  in  the  tiini»s  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  separate  them  and  their  posterity  from  the  idolatrous  world, 
that  they  might  be  a  holy  ju-ople  to  himself;  yet  in  about  two  hundred  years 
after  Jacob's  death,  and  in  lc*ss  tlian  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeai^  after  the  death 
of  Joseph,  and  while  some  were  alivi-  that  had  seen  Joseph,  the  people  had  in 
a  great  me<isure  lost  the  true  religion,  and  were  apace  conforming  to  the  heathen 
world  :  when,  for  a  lemiily,  and  the  more  effectually  to  alienate  them  Irom 
idols,  and  engage  them  to  tne  GchI  of  their  fathers,  God  appearwlto  brine  them 
out  from  among  the  Eg}'i)tians,  and  separate  them  from  the  heathen  world,  and 
to  reveal  himself  in  his  glory  and  majesty,  in  so  affecting  and  asionishing  a  man- 
ner, as  tended  most  deeply  and  durably  to  impress  their  minds ;  that  ^he}'  might 
never  forsake  him  more.  But  so  pen-ei5e  were  they,  that  they  murmured  eren 
in  the  midst  of  the  miracles  that  God  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt,  and  murmurei 
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at  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  few  days  ifier  God  had  brought  them  out  with  such  a  mighty 
hand.  When  he  had  led  them  through  the  sea,  they  sang  hvf  praise,  but  soon 
forgot  his  vDorks.     Before  they  got  to  Mount  Sinai,  they  openly  manifested  their 

J>en-erseness  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  God  says  of  them,  Exod.  xvi.  28,  "  How 
ong  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments,  and  my  laws  V  Afterwards  they 
murmured  again  at  Rephidim. 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  came  to  Mount 
Sinai,  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn  covenant  with  the  people,  that 
they  should  be  a  holy  people  unto  him,  with  such  astonishing  manifestations  of 
his  power,  majesty  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled  ;  as  God  puts 
the  people  in  mind,  Deut.  iv.  32 — 34  :  "  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  ask  from  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  has  been  any  such 
thing  as  this  great  thin^  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it  Did  ever  people  hear 
the  'oice  of  God,  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and 
live  ?  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
nation,"  &c.  And  these  great  things  were  to  that  end,  to  impress  their  mindi 
with  such  a  conviction  and  sense  of  divine  truth,  and  their  obligations  to  their 
duly,  that  they  might  never  forget  them  ;  as  God  says,  Exod.  xix.  9,  "  Ix),  I 
come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with 
thee,  and  believe  thee  forever."  But  what  was  the  effect  of  all  ?  Why,  it  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  before  that  people,  there,  under  that  very 
mountain,  relurm*d  to  their  old  Ec;)ptian  idolatry,  and  were  singing  and  dancing 
before  a  golden  calf,  which  they  had  se^  up  to  worship.  And  after  such  awfid 
roanifestJitioas  as  there  were  of  G(h1's  displeasure  for  that  sin,  and  so  much  done 
to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  confirm  them  in  obedience,  it  was  but  a  few 
months  before  they  came  to  that  violence  of  spirit,  in  open  rebellion  against  God, 
that  with  the  utmost  vehemence  they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no 
longer,  but  to  make  theni  a  captain  to  return  into  Egypt.  And  thus  they  went 
on  in  ways  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  Most  High,  from  time  to  time,  repeating 
their  open  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  midst  of  continued,  astonishing  miracles,  till 
that  generation  was  destroyed.  And  though  the  following  generation  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Israel,  yet,  notwithstanding  their  good  exam- 
ple, and  notwithstamiinir  all  the  wonders  of  God's  power  and  love  to  that  peo- 
ple in  Joshua's  time,  how  soon  did  that  people  degenerate,  and  begin  to  forsake 
Go<l,  and  join  with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatries,  till  God,  by  severe  means, 
and  by  semling  prophets  and  judges,  extraordinarily  influenced  from  above,  re- 
claimed them  !  liul  when  they  were  brou2:ht  to  some  reformation  by  such 
means,  they  soon  fell  away  again  into  the  practice  of  idolatr}* ;  and  so  from  time 
to  time,  from  one  age  to  another  ;  and  nothing  proved  effectual  for  any  abiding 
reformation. 

After  things  had  gone  on  thus  for  several  hundred  years,  God  used  new 
methods  with  his  people,  in  two  respects  :  First,  he  raised  up  a  great  prophet, 
under  whom  a  number  of  young  men  were  trained  up  in  schools,  that  from  among 
them  there  might  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets  in  Israel,  of  such  as 
God  should  choose  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  contmued  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  Secondly,  God  raised  up  a  great  king,  David,  one  eminent  for 
wisdom,  piety,  and  fortitude,  to  subdue  ail  their  heathen  neighbors,  who  used  to 
be  such  a  snare*  to  them  ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn  and  perfect  the  institutions  of 
his  public  worship  ;  and  by  him  to  make  a  more  full  revelation  of  the  great 
nlTitioii,  and  hitiire  elorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  And  after  him,  raised 
up  hbson,  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  greatest  prince  that  ever  was  on  eartli,  more 
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fully  to  settle  and  establish  those  things  >^  hicb  his  father  David  had  begun,  con- 
corning  the  public  worship  of  God  in  Israel,  and  to  build  a  glorious  temple  for 
the  honor  of  Jehovah,  and  the  institutions  of  his  worship,  and  to  instruct  the 
neighbor  nations  in  true  wisdom  and  religion.     But  as  to  the  success  of  these 
new  and  extraordinary  means  ;  if  we  take  Dr.  Taylor  for  our  expositor  of  Scrip* 
nire,  the  nation  must  be  extremely  corrupt  in  David's  time ;  for  he  supposes,  he 
nas  respect  to  his  own  times,  in  those  words,  Psal.  xiv.  2, 3,  **  The  Lord  looked 
down  from  heaven,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek  God.; 
They  are  all  gone  aside  ;  they  are  together  become  filthy  ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one.''     but  whether  Dr.  Taylor  be  in  the  right  in  this,  or 
not,  yet  if  we  consider  what  appeared  in  Israel,  in  Absalom's  and  Sheba's  re- 
oellion,  we  shall  not  see  cause  to  think,  that  tlie  greater  part  of  the  nation  at 
that  day  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.     As  to  Solomon's  time.  Dr.  Taylor 
supposes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  Solomon  speaks  of  his  own  times, 
when  he  says,  he  had  found  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  was  a  thoroughly  upright 
man.     However,  it  appears,  that  all  those  great  means  used  to  promote  and 
establish  virtue  and  true  religion,  in  Samuel's,  David's  and  Solomon's  times, 
were  so  far  from  having  any  general,  abiding  good  effect  in  Israel,  that  Solo- 
mon himself,  with  all  his  wisdom,  and  notwitnstanding  the  unparalleled  favors 
of  God  to  him,  had  his  mind  corrupted,  so  as  openly  to  tolerate  idolatr)'  in  the 
land,  and  greatly  to  provoke  God  against  him.     And  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
ten  tribes  of  the  twelve  forsook  the  true  worship  of  GchI,  and  iastead  of  it,  0|>en- 
ly  established  the  like  idolatry,  that  the  people  fell  into  at  Mount  Sinai,  when 
they  made  the  golden  calf;  and  continucMJ  finally  f>listinate  in  this  apostasy, 
notwithstanding  all  means  that  could  l>e  used  with  iL*  iii  by  the  prophets,  whom 
God  sent,  one  after  another,  to  reprove,  counsel  and  warn  tluni,  for  al)out  two 
hundrtfd  and  fifty  years  ;  especially  those  two  great  prophets,  Klijah  and  Klisha. 
Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  n«'l  so  much  as  one  but  what 
was  of  a  wicked  character.     And  at  last  it  came  to  thai,  that  their  case  seemed 
utterly  desperate ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  to  re- 
move them  out  of  God's  sight     Thus  the  Scripture  represents  the  matter, 
2  Kings  xviL 

And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes ;  though  their  kin^  w«Te  always  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  they  were  favored  in  many  respects  lar  lieyond  their  brethren,  yet 
they  were  generally  verj*  corrupt ;  their  kings  were  most  of  them  wickttJ  men, 
and  their  other  magistrates,  and  priests  an<l  people,  were  Generally  agreed  in 
the  corruption.  Thus  the  matter  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  histor} ,  and 
the  books  of  the  prophets.  And  >^hen  they  had  seen  how  Go<l  had  cast  otf  the 
ten  tribes,  instead  of  taking  waining,  they  made  th«-uiselves  vastly  more  vile 
than  ever  the  others  had  done  ;  as  appc*ars  by  2  Kings  xvii.  18,  19,  Ezek. 
xvi.  46, 47,  51.  God  indeed  waited  longer  upon  them,  for  his  sen'ant  David*s 
sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  that  he  had  chosi*n  ;  and  use<)  more  extraordi- 
nar}'  means  with  them ;  especially  by  those  great  propheU^,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
but  to  no  effect :  so  that  at  last  it  came  to  this,  as  the  prophets  represent  the 
matter,  that  they  were  like  a  Ixxly  universally  and  desinrately  disetised  and  cor- 
rupted, that  would  admit  of  no  cure,  the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint,  &c. 

Things  being  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  thM  method  with  them  :  be  ut- 
terly destroyed  their  city  and  land,  and  the  temple  which  he  had  among  them, 
made  thorough  work  in  purging  the  land  of  them  ;  as  when  a  man  emptia  a 
dish^  wipes  t/,  and  turns  it  upnde  down  ;  or  when  a  vessel  is  cast  into  a  fierce  firt^ 
till  ilsfilUdness  is  thofoughly  bumi  out.    2  Kings  xxi.  13.     Ezek.  Chap.  xxir. 
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They  were  carried  into  raptivitv,  and  there  left  till  that  wicked  generation  was 
dead,  and  those  old  rebels  were  purged  out ;  that  afterwards  the  land  might  be 
resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  God  had  built  the  Jewish  church 
again  in  their  own  land,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  providences ;  yet  they  cor- 
rupted themselves  again,  to  so  ereat  a  degree,  that  the  transgressors  were  come 
to  the  full  again  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  as  the  matter  is  represent- 
ed in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  Dan.  viii.  23.  And  then  God  made  them  the  sub- 
jects of  a  dispensation,  little,  ii  any  thing,  less  terrible  than  that  which  had  been 
m  Nebuchadnezzar's  days.  And  after  God  had  again  delivered  them,  and 
restored  the  state  of  religion  among  them,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Macca- 
bees, they  degenerated  again  ;  so  that  when  Christ  came,  they  were  arrived  to 
that  extreme  doj^ree  of  corruption,  which  is  represented  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  evangelists. 

It  may  be  ol^served  here  in  general,  that  the  Jews,  though  so  vastly  distin- 
guished with  advantages,  means  and  motives  to  holiness,  yet  are  represented 
as  coming,  from  time  to  time,  to  that  degree  of  corruption  and  ffuilt,  that  they 
were  more  wicked  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  very  worst  of  the  Heathen. 
As,  of  old,  God  sware  by  his  life,  that  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  was  small,  com- 
pared with  that  of  (he  Jews.  Ezck.  xvi.  47, 48,  &c.,  also  chap.  v.  5 — JO.  So 
Christ,  speakinc:  ot  the  Jews  in  his  time,  represents  them  as  having  much  greater 
guilt  than  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  even  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  grandest  scene  was  displayed, 
that  ever  was  opined  on  earth.  After  all  other  schemes  had  been  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly  tried,  and  had  so  greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  tliat  wondt-rful  dispi^nsation  was  at  length  introduced,  wjich  was 
the  greatest  sihenif  for  the  supj)rfS5:irig  and  restraining  iniquity  among  man- 
kind, that  evtr  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  contrived,  even  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  '*  A  new  dispensation  of  grace  was  erected  (to  use  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  war(K  p.  239,  240)  for  the  more  certain  and  effectual  sanctification 
of  mankind,  into  the  imagrp  of  God  ;  the  delivering  them  from  the  sin  and 
wickedness,  into  which  they  misiht  fall,  or  were  already  fallen  ;  to  redeem  them 
from  all  inic|uity.  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  God." 
In  whatever  hicrh  and  exalted  tenns  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  means  and 
motives  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  of  old  ;  yet  their  privileges  are  represented  as 
having  no  glor}*,  in  compari.son  of  the  advantages  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Tay- 
k)r's  words  in  p.  233,  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated :  "  Even  the  Heathen 
(says  he)  knew  (lOii,  and  mitrht  have  glorified  him  as  God ;  but  under  the 
glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  we  have  very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections, 
and  particularly  of  the  love  of  Go«l  as  our  Father,  and  as  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  our  duty  in  the  utmost  extent, 
and  the  most  cogent  rea.sons  to  perform  it :  we  have  eternity  opened  to  us,  even 
an  endless  state  of  honor  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  proinise<l  for  our  direction  and  assistance.  And  all  this  may  and 
ought  to  be  applii*d  to  the  purifying  our  minds,  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness. 
And  to  those  happy  advantages  we  are  born,  for  which  we  are  bound  for  ever 
to  praise  and  magnify  the  rich  grace  of  God  in  the  Redeemer."  And  he  else- 
where sa)"s,*  "  Tlje  gospel  constitution  is  a  scheme  the  most  perfect  and  effect- 
ual for  restoring  true  religion,  and  promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever 
the  work]  has  yet  seen-*'    Andf  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten  our  minds^ 
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and  sanctify  our  hearts  ;  and  •  never  were  motives  so  divine  and  poiserfid  pro» 
posed  ^  to  tn/uce  f/v  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and  goodness. 

And  yet  even  these  means  have  been  ineffectual  upon  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  with  whom  they  have  been  used  ;  of  the  many  that  have  been  called,  few 
have  been  choseiu 

As  to  the  Jews,  God's  ancient  people,  with  whom  they  were  used  in  the 
first  place,  and  used  long  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  generality  of  them 
rejected  Christ  and  his  gospel,  with  extreme  pertinaciousness  of  spirit.  They 
not  only  went  on  still  in  that  career  of  corruption  which  had  been  increasing 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  Christ's  coming,  and  his  doctrine  and 
miracles,  and  the  preaching  of  his  folio. vei-s,  and  the  glorious  things  that  attend- 
ed the  same,  were  the  occasion,  through  their  perverse  misimprovement,  of  an 
infinite  increase  of  their  wickedness.  They  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  with 
the  utmost  malice  and  cruelty,  and  persecuted  his  followers ;  they  pleased  not 
God.  and  were  contrary  to  all  men  ;  and  went  on  to  grow  worse  and  worse, 
till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and  wrath  came  upon  them  to  the 
uttermost ;  and  they  were  destroyed,  and  cast  out  of  God's  fiight,  with  un- 
speakably greater  tokens  of  the  divine  abhorrence  and  indignation,  than  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  bigger  part  of  the  whole  nation  were  slain,  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earth,  in  the  most  abject  and  forlorn 
circuiubliiiiccs.  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ 
and  the  i^ospel,  and  in  their  miserable,  dispersed  circumstances,  do  they  remain 
to  this  day* 

And  as  to  the  Gentile  nations,  thou-^h  there  was  a  glorious  success  of  the 
gospel  ainoni;st  them  in  the  apostles'  days,  yet  probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those 
llial  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  embraced  it  The  powers  of  the  world 
were  set  against  it,  and  persecuted  it  With  insatiable  malignity.  And  among  the 
prore>sors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appeared  in  many  a  disposition  to 
corrujiiion,  and  to  abuse  the  irospel  unto  the  service  of  pride  and  licentiousness. 
And  the  apostles,  in  their  days,  foretold  a  grand  apostasy  of  the  Christian 
world,  which  should  continue  many  ages,  and  obsen'ed  that  there  appeared  a 
disposition  to  such  an  apostasy,  among  professing  Christians,  even  in  that  day. 
2  Tht  ss.  ii.  7.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  ages  which  have  now  elapsed,  have 
been  spent  in  the  duration  of  that  grand  and  general  apostasy,  under  which  the 
Christian  world,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  transformed  into  that  which  has  been 
vastly  m  )re  deformed,  more  dishonorable  and  hateful  to  Go<l,  and  repugnant  to 
true  virtue,  than  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world  before  ;  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  prophetical  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  these  latter  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  God  has  raised  up  a  ^reat  num- 
ber of  great  and  good  men,  to  bear  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  by  their  means  introduced  that  light  into  the  world,  by 
which,  in  a  short  time,  at  least  one  third  part  of  Europe  was  delivered  from  the 
more  gross  enormities  of  Antichrist  ;  which  was  attended  at  first  with  a  great 
rel^)rmation  as  to  vital  and  practical  religion.  But  how  is  the  gokl  soon  be- 
come dim  !  To  what  a  pass  are  things  come  in  Protestant  coimtries  at  this 
day,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular !  To  what  a  prodigious  height  has  a 
deluge  of  infidelity,  profaneness,  luxury,  debauchery  and  wickedness  of  eveiy 
kind,  arisen  !  The  poor  savage  Americans  are  mere  babes  and  fools  (if  I  may 
so  speak),  as  to  proficiency  in  wickedness,  in  comparison  of  multitudes  that  the 
Christian  world  throngs  with.     Dr.  Taylor  himself,  as  was  before  obsened, 

•  Prrf.  u  Par.  <w  R4Na.  pa|es  145, 47. 
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represents  that  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  the  most  unckedy  lewd, 
bloody,  md  treacherous  of  all  mankind  ;  and  says  ( A'ey,  §  388),  "  Tlie  wicked- 
ness of  the  Christian  world  renders  it  so  much  like  the  Heathen,  that  the  good 
effects  of  our  change  to  Christianity  are  but  little  seen." 

And  with  respect  to  the  dreadful  conujition  of  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  besides  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  that  great  advances  in 
learning  and  philosophic  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  present  and  past 
century,  giving  great  advantage  for  a  proper  and  enlarged  exercise  of  our  ra- 
tional powers,  and  for  our  seeing  the  bri«rhl  manifestation  of  God's  perfections 
in  his  works.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  tltat  the  means  and  inducements  to  vir- 
tue, which  this  a^e  enjo^-s,  are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  men- 
tioned before  as  given  of  old,  and  amontr  other  things,  in  addition  to  the  short- 
ening of  man's  life  to  seventy  or  eiirhty  years,  from  near  a  thousand.  And 
with  regard  to  this,  [  would  obsen^e,  tiiat  as  the  case  now  is  in  Christendom, 
take  one  with  another  of  them  that  ever  come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  life 
is  not  more  than  forty  or  forty-five  years ;  wliich  is  but  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  it  once  was ;  and  not  so  mui'h  in  great  cities,  places  where  pro- 
faneness,  sensuality  and  debauchery  commonly  prevail  to  the  greatest  de2;ree. 

Dr.  Taylor  (/^".y,  §  I)  truly  observi-s,  that  God  has,  from  the  beginning, 
exercised  wonderful  and  infinite  wisdom,  in  the  methods  he  has,  from  age  to 
age,  made  ust  of  to  oppose  vice,  cute  i-orruption,  and  promote  virtue  in  the 
world,  and  introduced  several  schemes  ti»  that  end.  It  is  in<letxl  remarkable, 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  wore  tri»i|  of  old,  lK)th  l>eforc  and  after  the 
flood  ;  how  many  were  used  in  the  timt-s  of  tht*  Old  Testament,  l)oth  with  Jews 
and  Heathens,  and  how  inetfectual  all  \\v-<v  ancirnt  methods  proved  for  four 
hundred  years  together,  till  God  intro<|inr.|  that  u^rand  dispensation  for  the  re- 
deeming men  from  all  iniquity,  and  piirilyini:  them  to  himself,  a  people  zealous 
of  good  works,  which  the  Scripture  n  presents  as  the  subject  of  the  admiration 
of  angels.    But  even  this  has  now  so  lofi*^  prov«l  inetfertnal  with  resj)ect  to  the 

fjenerality,  that  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  there  is  nryl  nfa  new  dispensation  ;  the  present 
ight  of  the  gospel  being  insufficient  fnr  the  fuH  reformation  of  the  Christian 
worldyby  reason  of  its  corruptions  (^Snw  nu  Rom.  i.  27) ;  and  yet  all  these 
things,  according  to  hira,  without  any  natural  bias  to  the  contrary  ;  no  stream 
of  natural  inclination  or  propensity  at  all.  to  o|)|)ose  inducements  to  ir^x^lness  ; 
no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to  with'^'-i-..!  th  .m-  irnirioiK  meatis  whith  (uhI 
has  ever  used  with  mankind,  from  th«*  b«-,Miiriifi'4  <>f  th«»  wi»rld  to  this  day,  any 
more  than  there  was  in  the  heart  of  Adam,  the  moment  God  createtl  him  in 
perfect  innocence. 

Surely  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  is  attendnl  with  strange  paradoxes !  And  that 
his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a  true  liirht,  it  mast  be  olisened,  at  the 
same  time  while  he  supposes  these  means  even  the  ver}'  greatest  and  best  of 
them,  to  have  proved  so  inetTectual,  that  help  from  them,  as  to  anv  general  re- 
formation, is  to  be  despaired  of;  yet  he  maintains  that  all  mankiml,  even  the 
Heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yeii,  every  sinu^le  jKTSon  in  it  (which  nf^''<"t 
include  every  Indian  in  America,  before  the  Kurop4»ans  cjune  hitlier ;  and  every 
inhabitant  of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  Terra  .iitstralis)^  has  ability, 
li||^ht  and  means  sufficient  to  do  th(*ir  whole  duty  ;  yea  (as  many  passages  in 
his  writings  plainly  suppose)),  to  perform  peifect  obedience  to  God's  law,  without 
the  least  c^gree  of  vice  or  inkjuity.* 

But  I  must  not  omtt  to  observe: — Dr.  Taylor  supposes  that  the  reason  vrhj 
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the  gaspel  dispensation  has  been  so  ineffectual,  is,  that  A  has  been  greatly  mis- 
understood and  perverted.  In  AV^^,  §  389,  he  says,  "  Wrong  representations  of 
the  scheme  of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  divine  grace,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  its  professore.  Such  doctrines  have  been 
almost  universally  taught  and  received,  as  quite  subvert  it.  Mistaken  notions 
about  nature,  grace,  election  and  reprobation,  justification,  regtfneration,  redemp- 
tion, calling,  adoption,  &c,  have  quite  taken  away  tlie  very  ground  of  the 
Christian  life." 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  univei-sally  and  exceedingly  misunderstood  ? 
Is  it  because  it  is  in  itself  so  ver}*  dark  and  unintelligible,  and  not  adapted  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  human  faculties  1  \(  so,  how  is  the  possession  ol  such  an 
obscure  and  unintelligible  thing,  so  unspeakable  and  glorious  an  advantage  7 
Or  is  it  because  of  the  native  blindness,  corruption  and  supej-stition  of  mankind  ? 
But  this  is  giving  up  the  thing  in  question,  and  allowing  a  great  depravity  of  nature. 
And  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  far  otherwise  than  dark  and  unintelligi- 
ble ;  he  represents  it  as  exhibiting  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  light,  to  de- 
liver the  worlil  from  darkness,  and  bring  them  into  marvellous  light.  He  speaks 
of  the  light  which  the  Jews  had,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  vastly 
exceeding  the  light  of  nature,  which  the  Heathen  enjoyed  :  and  yet  he  supposes 
that  even  the  latter  was  so  clear  as  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  Go<I,  and  their  whole  duty  to  him.  And  he  speaks  of  the  light  ol  the  gospel 
as  vastly  exceeding:  tlie  liiriit  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  says  of  the  apostle  Paul 
in  j)articular,  "  That  he  wrote  with  great  pei-spicuity  ;  that  he  takes  great  care 
to  explain  ever}*  part  of  liis  siubject ;  that  he  has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained 
and  uiiguarded,  and  that  never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this."* 
Is  it  not  strange,  thircloie,  tliat  the  Christian  world,  without  any  native  depravi- 
ty to  ))rejudic'e  and  darken  their  niinds,  should  be  so  blind  in  the  midst  of  such 
glaring  light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  ixenerality,  agrt^ed,  from  age  to  age,  so  essen- 
tially to  misinidentand  that  which  is  made  so  very  plain  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  1G7,  S,^  '*  it  is  my  pei*suasion  that  the  Christian  reli^on 
was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious 
mofiks^  too  conceited  to  be  satisfied  with  plain  gospel,  and  has  long  remained 
in  that  deplorable  state.'*  But  liow  came  the  whole  Christian  world,  without 
any  blinding  depravity,  to  hearken  to  tiiese  ignorant,  foolish  men;  rather  than 
unto  wiser  and  better  teachers  ?  KsjK'cially,  when  the  latter  had  jjlain  gospel 
on  their  side,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  other  were  (as  our  author  supposes)  so 
very  contraiy,  not  only  to  the  plain  gospel,  but  to  men's  reason  and  common 
sense !  Or  were  all  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  nothing,  but  a  parcel 
of  isnorani  dreamers?  If  so,  this  is  very  strange  indeed,  unless  mankind  na- 
turally iove  darkness^  rather  than  licht,  seeing  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world 
there  was  so  great  a  multitude  of  those  in  the  work  of  the  ministr}',  who  had 
the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  wliose  whole  business  it  was  to  study  and  teach 
it,  and  therefore  had  infinitely  greater  advantages  to  become  truly  wise,  than  the 
Heathen  philosophers.  But  if  it  did  happen  so,  by  some  strange  and  incon- 
ceivable means,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  advantages,  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Christian  church  through  the  world,  without  any  native  evil 
propensity,  ver}*  early  be(  aine  silly  dreamers^  and  also  in  their  dreaming,  gen- 
erally stumbled  on  the  same  individual,  monstrous  opinions,  and  so  the  world 
might  be  blinded  for  a  whfle ;  yet  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  that  wise  and 
great  man,  Pelagius,  and  others  like  him,  when  he  plainly  held  forth  the  trutli 
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to  the  Christian  world !  E^ecially  seeing  his  instru^^tions  were  <o  agreeable  to 
the  plain  doctrines,  and  the  brght  and  clear  light  of  the  erospel  of  Christ,  and 
also  so  agreeable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and  understanding 
of  all  mankind  :  but  the  other  so  repugnant  to  it^  that  (acconling  to  our  author) 
if  they  were  true,  it  would  prove  understanding  to  be  wo  understanding y  and  the 
Word  of  God  to  be  no  rule  oftruih^  nor  at  aU  to  be  relied  up*n\^  and  God  to  be  a 
Being  worthy  of  no  regard! 

And  besides,  if  the  ineffectualness  of  the  gospel  to  restrain  sin  and  promote 
virtue,  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these  doctrinfs,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  gospel,  here  is  i\\\s  further  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  namely,  why,  since  there  has  been  so  CTeat  an  increase  of  lijrht  in 
religious  matters  (as  must  be  supposed  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme)  in  this  and  the 
last  age,  and  these  monstroas  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  Election,  Reprobation, 
Justification,  Regeneration,  &c.,  have  been  so  much  exploditl,  esjHrcially  in  our 
nation,  there  has  been  no  reformation  attending  this  great  advancement  of  light 
and  truth  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  vice,  and  ever}*  thing  that  is  op|)osite  to  practi- 
cal Christianity,  has  eone  on  to  increase,  with  such  a  prodigious  celerity,  as  to 
become  like  an  overflowing  deluge,  threatening,  unless  God  mercifully  inter- 
pose, speedily  to  swallow  up  all  that  is  left  oi  what  is  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  under  this  head,  of  the  means 
which  mankind  have  had  to  restrain  vice,  and  promote  virtue ;  such  as  wicked- 
ness being  many  ways  contrary  to  men's  temporal  interest  and  comfort  in  this 
world,  and  their  having  continually  before  their  eyes  so  many  instances  of  per- 
sons made  miserable  by  their  vices;  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  without  which 
men  cannot  live  in  society;  the  judiijments  of  Go<l  broujjht  on  nitn  for  their 
wickeilness,  with  which  history  abounds,  and  the  providential  rewards  of  virtue, 
and  innumerable  particular  means  that  God  has  used  from  airt*  to  aire  to  curb 
the  wicketlness  of  mankind,  which  1  have  omitted.     But  there  would  be  no 
end  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  such  things.     Enough  has  Xn^vn  sun].     They 
that  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  have  \n.^n  mentioned,  probably 
would  not  be  convinced,  if  the  world  ha<l  stood  a  thousand  times  so  lonir,  and  we 
had  the  most  authentic  and  ceitain  accounts  of  means  havinir  U^-n  umiI  from  the 
beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety,  and  new  dis}K*asations  had  lieen 
introduced,  after  others  had  been  tried  in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  elfect 
He  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  good  witnt^ses,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  thousand.     The  prooik  that  have  been 
extant  in  the  world,  from  trial  and  fact,  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  are 
inexpressible,  and  as  it  were  infinite,  beyond  the  representation  of  all  compari* 
son  and  similitude.     If  there  were  a  piece  of  ground,  which  abounded  with 
briers  and  thorns,  or  some  poisonous  plant,  and  all  mankind  had  used  their  en- 
deavors,  for  a  thousand  years  together,  to  suppress  that  evil  growth,  and  to  bring 
that  ground  by  manure  and  cultivation,  planting  and  sowin;;,  to  produce  bettei 
fruit,  but  all  in  vain,  it  would  still  be  overrun  with  the  same  noxious  growth  ;  it 
would  not  be  a  proof,  that  such  a  produce  was  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that 
soil,  in  any  wise  to  be  compared  to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  jnovidence 
that  wicketlness  is  a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  the  world  oi 
mankind ;  which  has  had  means  used  with  it,  that  have  been  so  various,  frreal 
and  wonderful,  contrived  by  the  unsearchable  and  boundless  wisdom  of  God 
medici.ies  procuretl  with  infinite  expense,  exhibited  with  so  vast  an  apparatus 
s  >  marvellou!?  a  succession  of  dispensations,  introducctl  one  after  another,  di» 
playing  au  incomprehensible  length  and  breadth^  depth  and  height,  of  diviih 
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firisdom,  love,  and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the  Godhead,  to  the  eternal 
admi  ation  of  the  principalities  and  poweis  in  heavenly  places. 


SECTION   IX. 


Several  Evasions  of  the  Arguments  for  the  Depravity  of  Nature,  from  trial  and  events, 

considered. 

Evasion  1.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  231,  232,  "Adam's  nature,  it  is  allow- 
ed, was  very  far  from  being  sinftil ;  yet  he  sinned.  And  therefore,  the  common 
doctrine  of  Orig'uial  Sin,  is  no  more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has 
been,  or  is  in  the  world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam's  sin."  Again,  p.  52 — 
64,  S.y  &C.,  "  If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as  wicked  as  R.  R.  has  represented 
them  to  be ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  not  one  upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous, 
and  without  sin,  and  that  some  are  ver}*  enormous  sinners,  yet  it  will  not  thence 
follow,  that  they  are  naturally  corrupt  For,  if  sinful  action  infers  a  nature 
originally  corrupt,  then,  whereas  Adam  (according  to  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin)  committed  the  most  heinous  and  aggravated  sin, 
that  ever  was  committed  in  the  world  ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  had 
greater  light  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know  his  duty,  and  greater 
power  than  any  other  man  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  under  greater  obligations  than 
any  other  man  to  obedience ;  he  sinned,  when  he  knew  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  millions,  and  that  the  happy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mankind,  depended 
on  his  conduct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  be,  the  case  of  any  other  man  in  the 
world  :  then,  I  say,  it  will  follow,  that  his  nature  was  originally  cornij)t,  &c. 
Thus  their  argument  from  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful  and 
coniipt  nature,  must  inevitably  and  irrecoverably  fall  to  tlie  ground ;  whieh  will 
appear  more  abundantly,  if  we  take  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who  in  numbers 
sinned,  and  kept  not  their  first  estate,  though  created  with  a  nature  superior  to 
Adam's."  Again,  p.  145,  S.,  "  When  it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
our  appetites  and  passions  are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  per- 
son has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent  ?  If  this  be  the 
case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquir}'  will  tell  the  world,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Adam's  appetites  and  passions  were  so  irregular  and  strong,  that  he  did  not  re- 
sist them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent,  when,  Uj>on  their  princii)les,  he 
was  far  more  able  to  have  resistt^d  them  ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how  it  comes  to 

Eass,  that  his  posterity  does  not  resist  them.     Sin  doth  not  alter  its  nature,  by  its 
eing  general ;  and  therefore  how  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all 
just  as  It  came  upon  Adam." 

These  thin^  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.  But  is  there  any  reason  io 
such  a  wav  of  talking  ?  One  thing  implied  in  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any 
thing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  is,  thai  because  an  effect's  being  general,  does  not 
alfer  the  nature  of  the  effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  areued  concerning 
the  cause,  from  its  happening  constantly,  and  in  the  most  steady  manner,  than 
from  its  happening  but  once.  But  how  contrar}*  is  this  to  reason !  If  such  a 
case  should  nappen,  that  a  person,  through  the  deceitful  persuasions  of  a  pre- 
tended friend,  once  takes  an  unwholesome  and  poisonous  draught,  of  a  liquor  he 
had  no  inclination  to  before ;  but  after  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  be  observed 
to  act  as  one  that  has  an  insatiable,  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  same,  in 
his  constant  practice,  and  acts  often  repeated,  and  obstinately  continuetl  in  as 
long  as  he  lives,  against  aU  possible  arguments  and  endeavors  used  to  dissuade 
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him  from  it ;  and  we  should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed  inclination,  and  begin  to 
suspect  that  this  is  tbe  nature  and  operation  of  the  poison,  to  produce  such  an 
inclination,  or  that  this  strong  propensity  is  some  way  the  consequence  o'  the 
first  draught  in  such  a  case,  could  it  be  said  with  good  reason,  that  a  fixed  pro- 

1)ensity  can  no  more  be  argued  from  his  consequent  constant  practice,  than  from 
iis  fii^t  draught  1  Or,  if  we  suppose  a  young  man,  no  otherwise  than  soberly 
inclined,  and  enticed  by  wicked  companions,  should  drink  to  excess,  until  he  had 
got  a  habit  of  excessive  drinking,  and  should  come  under  the  power  of  a  greedy 
appetite  ader  strong  drink,  so  tliat  drunkenness  should  become  a  common  and 
constant  practice  with  him ;  and  some  observer,  arguing  from  this  his  general 
practice,  should  say, "  It  must  needs  be  that  this  young  man  has  a  fixed  inclina- 
tion to  that  sin  ;  otherwise,  how  should  it  come  to  pass  that  he  should  make 
such  a  trade  of  it?"  And  another,  ridiculing  the  weakness  of  his  arguing, 
should  reply,  "  Do  you  tell  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that 
sin  the  first  time,  without  a  fixed  inclination,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he  is  guilty 
of  it  so  generally  without  a  fixed  inclination.  Sin  does  not  alter  its  nature  by 
bein^  general ;  and  therefore,  how  common  soever  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at 
all  times  by  the  same  means  that  it  came  at  first"  1  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
judge,  who  would  be  chargeable  with  weak  arguing  in  such  a  case. 

it  is  true,  as  was  observed  before,  there  is  no  effect  without  some  cause,  oc- 
casion, ground  or  reason  of  that  effect,  and  some  cause  answerable  to  the  effect 
But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  a  transient  effect  requires  a 
permanent  cause,  or  a  fixed  influence  or  propensity.  An  effect's  happeni no:  once, 
thouixli  the  effect  may  be  great,  yea,  though  it  may  come  to  pass  on  the  same 
occasion  in  many  subjects  at  the  same  time,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  propensity, 
or  permanent  influence.  It  is  true,  it  proves  an  influence  great  and  extensive, 
answerable  to  the  effect,  once  exerted,  or  once  effectual ;  but  it  proves  nothing 
in  the  cause  fixed  or  constant  If  a  particular  tree,  or  a  great  number  of  trees 
standing  together,  have  blasted  fruit  on  their  branches  at  a  particular  season, 
yea,  if  the  fruit  be  very  much  blasted,  and  entirely  spoiled,  it  is  evident  that 
something  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  effect  at  that  time ;  but  this  alone  does  not 
prove  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  bad.  But  if  it  be  observed,  that  those  trees, 
and  all  other  trees  of  the  kind,  wherever  planted,  and  in  all  soils,  countries, 
climates  and  seasons,  and  however  cultivated  and  managed,  still  bear  ill  fruit, 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  evil  nature  of  the 
tree ;  and  if  the  fruit,  at  all  these  times,  and  in  all  these  cases,  be  xevy  bad,  it 
proves  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  verj-  bad ;  and  if  we  argue  in  like  manner 
from  what  appears  among  men,  it  is  easy  to  determine,  whether  the  universal 
s'mfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  all  sinning  immediately,  as  soon  as  capable  of 
it,  and  all  sinning  continually,  and  generally  being  of  a  wicked  character,  at  all 
times,  in  all  ages,  and  all  places,  aid  under  all  possible  circumstances,  against 
means  and  motives  inexpressibly  manifold  and  great,  and  in  the  utmost  conceiv- 
able  variety,  be  from  a  permanent,  internal,  great  cause. 

If  the  voice  of  common  sense  were  attended  to,  and  heard,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  labor  in  multiplyinj^  arguments  and  instances  to  show,  that  one 
act  do<*s  not  prove  a  fixed  inclination ;  but  that  constant  practice  and  pursuit 
do.  We  see  that  it  is  in  fact  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  ar^e 
fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  prevailing  inclinations,  from  repeated  and  contm- 
ucd  actions,  though  the  actions  are  voluntaiy,  and  performed  of  choice ;  and 
thus  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  persons,  ages,  sexes,  tribes  and 
nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men  to  conclude,  that  \ihatever  they  s#>c  others 
once  do,  thej  have  a  fixed,  abiding  inclination  to  do  T    Yea,  there  may  be  ser 
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cral  act5  seen,  and  yet  they  not  taken  as  good  endtnce  of  an  established  pro* 
pensity  ;  nay,  thoueh  attended  with  that  circumstance,  that  one  act,  or  those 
several  acts,  are  followed  with  such  constant  practice,  as  afterwards  evidences 
fixed  disposition.  As  for  example,  there  may  be  several  instances  of  a  man's 
drinking  some  spirituous  liquor,  and  they  be  no  sign  of  a  fixed  inclination  to 
that  liquor ;  but  these  acts  may  be  introductory  to  a  settled  habit  oi  propensity, 
which  may  be  made  very  manifest  aflerwards  by  constant  practice. 

From  these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alleged  concerning  the  first  sin 
of  Aduin,  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous,  fixed  disposition  to  sin,  cannot 
in  the  least  injure  or  weaken  the  arguments,  which  have  been  brought  to  prove 
a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  in  mankind  in  their  present  state.  The  thing  which 
the  permanence  of  the  cause  has  been  arguea  from,  is  the  permanence  of  the 
effect.  And  that  the  permanent  cause  consists  in  an  internal,  fixed  propensity, 
and  not  any  particular,  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  from  the  effects 
being  the  same,  through  a  vast  variety  and  change  of  circumstances.  Which 
thinirs  do  not  take  place  with  respect  to  the  first  act  of  sin  that  Adam  or  the 
anjrcls  were  guilty  of;  which  first  acts,  considered  in  themselves,  were  no  per- 
manent, continued  effects.  And  though  a  great  number  of  the  angels  sinned, 
ami  the  effect  on  that  account  was  the  greater,  and  more  extensive;  yet  this 
cxtmt  of  the  effect  is  a  ver)*  different  thing  from  that  permanence^  or  settled 
continuance  of  the  effect,  wiiich  is  supposed  to  show  a  permanent  cause,  or  fixed 
influence  or  propensity.  Neither  was  there  any  trial  of  a  vast  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances attending  a  permanent  effect,  to  show  the  fixed  cause  to  be  internal, 
consistins:  in  a  settled  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  objected.  And 
however  irreat  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  of  the  angels  was,  and  however  jjreat  meansi 
motives,  and  obligations  they  sinned  against ;  whatever  may  be  thence  argued 
concerning:  the  transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation,  as  being  veiT  subtle, 
remarkably  tending  to  deceive  and  seduce,  or  otherwise  great ;  yet  it  argues 
nothing  of  any  sdtled  disposition,  or  fixed  cause  at  all,  either  great  or  small ; 
the  effect  both  in  the  angels  and  our  first  parents,  being  in  itself  transient^  and 
for  aui^ht  appears,  happening  in  each  of  them  under  one  s)stem  or  coincidence 
of  influential  circumstances. 

The  general  continued  wickedness  of  mankind,  against  such  means  and  mo- 
tives, proves  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  the  cause  isfixed^  and  that  the  fixed 
cause  is  internal,  in  man's  nature,  and  also  that  it  is  very  power/nL  It  proves 
i\n:  first,  namely,  that  the  cause  Is  fixed,  because  the  effect  is  so  al)iding,  througk 
so  many  chanijjes.  It  proves  the  seconds  that  is,  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal, 
because  the  circumstances  are  so  various ;  the  variety  of  means  and  motives  is 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  variety  of  circumstances ;  and 
they  are  that  kind  of  circumstances,  which  above  all  others  proves  this ;  for  they 
are  such  circumstances  as  cannot  possibly  cause  the  effect,  being  most  opposite 
to  the  effect  in  their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  third,  viz.,  the  irreat ness  of 
the  intermil  cause,  or  the  powerfulness  of  the  propensity;  bec;ni^«  ilf  means 
which  have  opposed  its  influence,  have  been  so  great,  and  yet  have  been  statedly 
overcome. 

But  here  I  may  obsen*e  by  the  way,  that  with  regard  to  the  motives  and 
obligations  which  our  first  fatheis  sinned  against,  it  is  not  reasonably  alleged, 
mat  I.e.  sinned  when  he  knew  his  an  would  nave  destructive  ooDsequences  to  all 
his  posterity,  and  might,  in  process  of  tinUy  pave  the  whole  gUbe  vriih  shiUt^ 
&C.  Seeing  it  is  so  evident,  by  the  plain  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  the 
temptation  which  prevailed  with  our  first  parents  to  commit  that  sin,  that  it  was 
80  contrived  by  the  snbtilty  of  the  tempter,  as  fiisl  to  blind  and  deceive  them  as 
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to  that  matter,  and  to  raake  them  believe  that  their  disobedience  should  be  fol 
lowed  with  no  destruction  or  calamity  at  all  to  themselves  (and  therefore  not  tc 
their  posterity),  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  great  increase  and  advancement  of 
dignity  and  happiness. 

Evasion  2.  Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  be  ever  so  general  and  great, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  depravity  of  nature  to  be  the  cause ;  man's 
own  free  will  is  cause  sufficient.  Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they 
make  themselves  corrupt  by  their  own  free  choice.  This,  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly 
insists  upon,  in  many  parts  of  his  book.* 

But  I  would  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  mankind  so  universally  agree  in 
this  evil  exercise  of  their  free  will  ?  If  their  wills  are  in  the  first  place  as  free 
to  good  as  evil,  what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consist- 
ing of  so  many  millions,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without  consulta- 
tion, all  agree  to  exercise  their  freedom  in  favor  of  evil  ?  If  there  be  no  natural 
tendency  or  preponderation  in  the  case,  then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  the 
will's  being  determined  to  gooil  as  evil.  If  the  cause  is  indifferent,  why  is  not 
the  effect  in  some  measure  indifferent  ?  If  the  balance  be  no  heavier  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  why  does  it  perpetually,  and,  as  it  were,  infinitely,  preponderate 
one  way  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  free  will  of  mankind  has  been  deter- 
mined to  evil,  in  like  manner  before  the  flood,  and  after  the  flood ;  under  the 
law,  and  under  the  gospel ;  and  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  since  that,  among  Christiana^  Jews,  Mahometans  ;  among  Pa- 

f)ists  and  Protestants;  in  those  nations  where  civility,  politeness,  arts,  and 
earning  most  prevail,  and  among  the  Negroes  and  Hottentots  in  Africa,  the 
Tartars  in  Asia,  and  Indians  in  America,  towards  both  poles,  and  on  eveiy  side 
j(  the  globe  ;  in  cjreatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages ;  in  palaces  and  in  huts, 
wigwams  and  cells  under  <rround  I  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  it  happens  so,  that 
men  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  choose  thus  to  determine  their  own  wills, 
and  so  to  make  themselves  sinful,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  to 
sin  constantly  as  long  as  they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  never  to  come  up 
half  way  to  their  duty  ? 

As  has  been  often  oljscrved,  a  steady  effect  requires  a  steady  cause  ;  but  free 
will,  without  any  previous  propensity  to  influence  its  determinations,  is  no  per- 
manent cause ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  of,  further  from  it :  for  the  v«;r)-  notion 
of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  self-determining  power,  implies  contingence : 
and  if  the  will  is  free  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  any  government 
of  previous  inclination,  its  freeilom  must  imply  the  most  absolute  and  perjed 
contingence  ;  and  surely  ncHhing  can  be  conceived  of,  more  unfixed  than  that. 
The  notion  of  libertj-  of  will,  in  this  sense,  implies  perfect  freedom  from  every 
thing  that  should  previously  fix,  bind  or  determine  it ;  that  it  may  be  left  to  be 
fixed  and  determined  wholly  by  itself:  therefore  its  determinations  must  be  pre- 
viously altogether  unfixe<l  And  can  that  which  is  so  unfixed,  so  contingent, 
be  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  an  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a 
degree,  permanent,  fixed  and  constant  ? 

When  men  see  only  one  parlicular  person,  going  on  in  a  certain  course  with 
great  constancy,  against  all  manntr  of  means  to  dissuade  him,  do  they  judge  this 
to  be  no  argument  of  any  fixed  disposition  of  mind,  because  he,  being  fre€,  may 
determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will,  without  any  such  disposition  ?  Or  if  they  see  a 
nation  or  people  that  differ  greatly  from  oUier  nations,  in  such  and  such  instan- 
oes  of  their  constant  conduct,  as  though  their  tempers  and  indinations  were 

•  Phm  257, 856, 62, 69i  8.,  Md  muiy  adMT  pbm. 
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very  diverse,  and  any  should  deny  it  to  be  from  any  such  cause,  and  should  say, 
we  cannot  judge  at  all  of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  any  nation  or  people,  by 
any  thing  obser>able  in  their  constant  practice  or  behavior,  because  they  have 
all  free  \\ill,  and  therefore  may  all  choose  to  act  so,  if  they  please,  without  any 
thing  in  their  temper  or  inclination  to  bias  them ;  would  such  an  account  ot 
such  effects  be  satisfying  to  the  reason  of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  further 
^^'ouId  it  be  from  satisfying  a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  a^d 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  by  saying,  that  the  will  of  all  mankind  is  free, 
and  therefore  all  mankind  may,  if  they  please,  make  themselves  wicked :  they 
are  free  when  they  first  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents,  and  therefore  all  may,  if 
they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act :  they  are  free  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  act  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  may  all  commit  sin  con- 
tinually, if  they  will :  men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefore  all  nations  may 
act  alike  in  these  respects,  if  they  please  (though  some  do  not  know  how  other 
nations  do  act).  Men  of  high  and  low  condition,  learned  and  ignorant,  are  free, 
and  therefore  they  may  agree  in  acting  wickedly,  if  they  please  (though  they 
do  not  consult  together).  Men  in  all  ages  are  free,  and  therefore  men  in  one 
aire  may  all  agree  with  men  in  every  other  age  in  wickedness,  if  they  please 
(thougli  they  do  not  know  how  men  in  other  ages  have  acted),  &c.  &c.  Let 
every  one  judge  whether  such  an  account  of  things  can  satisfy  reason. 

Evasion  3.  It  is  said  by  many  of  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  that  the  corruption  of  the  world  of  mankind  may  be  owing,  not  to  a  de- 
nravcil  nature,  but  to  bad  example.  And  I  think  we  must  understand  Dr.  Tay- 
lor as  havincj  respect  to  the  powerful  influence  of  bad  instruction  and  exampfe, 
wlieii  hv  savs,  p.  1  IS,  "  The  Gentiles,  in  their  heathen  state,  when  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  Gentile  world,  were  without  strength,  unal)Ie  to  help  or 
re(r»vrr  tlicnisrlves."  And  in  several  other  places  to  the  like  purpose.  If  there 
was  110  depravity  of  nature,  what  else  could  there  be  but  bad  instruction  and 
exain|)le,  to  hinder  the  heathen  world,  as  a  collective  body  (for  as  such  Dr. 
Taylor  speaks  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  p.  117, 118),  from  emerginjr  out  of  their 
coi  ruption,  on  the  rise  of  each  new  generation  ?  As  to  their  bad  instniction, 
our  author  insists  upon  it,  that  the  heathen,  not\nthstanding  all  their  disadvan- 
taires,  had  sufficient  licrht  to  know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  him,  as  we 
have  observed  from  time  to  time.  Therefore  it  must  be  chiefly  bad  example, 
that  we  must  suppose,  according  to  him,  rendered  their  case  helpless. 

Now  concerning  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  world,  by 
the  influence  of  had  example,  I  would  observe  the  following  things: 

1.  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itself.  It  is  accounting  for 
the  corruption  of  the  world  by  the  corruption  of  the  world.  For,  that  bad  ex- 
ample's are  general  all  over  the  world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been 
so  from  the  l)eginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  If  mankind  are  naturally 
no  more  inclinefl  to  evil  than  good,  then  liow  comes  there  to  be  so  many  more 
bad  examples  than  good  ones,  in  all  ages  ?  And  it  there  are  not,  how  come 
the  bad  examples  that  are  set,  to  be  so  much  more  followed  than  the  good  ?  If 
the  propensity  of  man's  nature  be  not  to  evil,  how  comes  the  current  of  general 
example,  everjwhere,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  so  much  to  evil  ?  And  when  op- 
po5ition  has  been  made  by  good  examples,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it  has  had 
so  little  effect  to  stem  the  stream  of  general  wicked  practice  ? 

I  think  from  the  brief  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  ofthebehanor  of  the 
hrst  parents  of  mankind,  the  expressions  of  their  faith  and  hope  h  God's  mercy 
revealed  to  them,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  before  ever  they  had  an> 
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children,  they  repented,  and  were  pardoned,  and  became  truly  pious.  So  that 
God  planted  the  world  at  first  with  a  noble  vine  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
generations  of  mankind,  he  set  the  stream  of  example  the  right  way.  And  we 
see,  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents,  than  of 
any  others ;  especially  in  early  youth,  their  forming  time,  when  those  habits  are 
contracted,  which  abide  by  them  all  their  days.  And  besides,  Adam's  children 
had  no  other  examples  to  follow,  but  those  of  tlieir  parents.  How  therefore 
came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn,  and  to  proceed  the  contrary'  way,  with  so  violent  a 
current  ?  Then,  when  mankind  became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupt,  as 
not  to  be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  longer,  and  the  world  was  everywhere  full  of  bad 
examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at  once,  but  only  righteous  Noah,  and  his  family, 
to  remove  those  bad  examples,  and  that  the  world  of  mankind  might  be  planted 
ac^in  with  good  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  the  right  way :  how 
therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  Noah's  posterity  did  not  follow  his  good  example, 
especially  when  they  had  such  extraordinary  things  to  enforce  his  example,  but  so 
generally,  even  in  his  lifetime,  became  so  exceeding  corrupt  ?  One  would  think,  the 
first  generations  at  least,  while  all  lived  together  as  one  family,  under  Noah,  their 
venerable  father,  might  have  followed  his  ^ood  example  ;  and  if  they  had  done  so, 
then,  when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  in  Peleg's  time,  the  heaiis  of  the  several 
families  would  have  set  out  their  particular  colonies  with  good  examples,  and  the 
stream  would  have  been  turned  the  right  way  in  all  the  various  divisions,  colonies, 
and  nations  of  the  world.  But  we  see  verily  the  fact  was,  that  in  about  fifty 
years  after  Noah's  death,  the  world  in  general  was  overrun  with  dreadful  cor- 
ruption ;  so  that  all  virtue  and  goodness  were  like  soon  to  perish  from  among 
mankind,  unlesssomething  extraordinary  should  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Then,  for  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and  his  family  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  they  mic;ht  be  delivered  from  the  influence  of  bad  exam- 
ple, that,  in  his  posterity,  he  might  have  a  holy  seed.  Thus  God  again  planted 
a  noble  vine  ;  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  being  eminently  pious.  But  how 
soon  did  their  posterity  degenerate,  till  true  religion  was  like  to  be  swallowed 
up !  We  see  how  desperately,  and  almost  universally  corrupt  they  wexc,  when 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilderness. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in  Canaan,  to  destroy 
that  pen'erse  generation  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  plant  them  there  a 
noble  viney  whdly  a  right  seed^  and  set  them  out  with  go^  example,  in  the  land 
where  they  were  to  have  their  settled  abode,  Jcr.  ii.  21.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
generation  which  came  with  Joshua  into  Canaan,  was  an  excellent  generation, 
by  innumerable  things  said  of  them.*  But  how  soon  did  that  people,  neverthe- 
less, become  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine! 

And  when  the  nation  nad  a  long  time  proved  themselves  desperately  and 
incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and  seat  them  into  captivity,  till  the  old 
rebels  were  dead  and  purged  out,  to  deliver  their  children  from  their  evil  ex* 
ample ;  and  when  the  following  generation  were  purified  as  in  a  furnace,  God 
planted  then  again,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  a  ncble  vine^  and  set  them  out  with 
good  example ;  which  yet  was  not  followed  by  their  posterity. 

When  again  the  corruption  was  become  inveterate  and  desperate,  the 
Christian  church  was  planted  by  a  glorious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
causing  true  virtue  and  piety  to  be  exemplified  in  the  first  age  of  the  church  of 
Chris^  far  beyond  whatever  had  been  on  earth  before ;  and  the  Christian  church 

•  S?eJrr.  iL2,3.    PMLlzTiii.  14.    Jo«h.  siii. 2,  aad  szJt. 8.     Deut.  ir.3,4.     Ho«.  zi.  l.audtx.  la 
Aidses  iL  7, 17, 22,  and  nnaj  oUwr  placw. 
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was  planted  a  ncble  vine.  But  that  primitive  ffood  example  has  not  prevailed, 
to  cause  virtue  to  be  generally  and  steadfastly  maintained  in  the  Christian 
world  :  to  how  great  a  degree  it  has  been  otherA^ise,  has  already  been  observed. 

After  many  ages  of  general  and  dreadful  apostasy,  God  was  pleased  to  erect 
the  Protestant  church,  as  separated  from  the  more  corrupt  part  of  Christendom ; 
and  true  piety  flourished  very  much  in  it  at  first ;  God  planted  it  a  noble  vine : 
but,  notwitlistanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  reformers,  what  a  melancholy 
pass  is  the  Protestant  world  come  to  at  this  day  ! 

When  £no;land  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brought  over  a  number  of  pious 
persons,  and  planted  them  in  New  England,  and  this  land  was  planted  with  a 
noble  vine.  But  how  is  the  gold  become  dim !  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken 
the  pious  examples  of  our  fathers ! 

So  prone  have  mankind  always  proved  themselves  to  degeneracy,  and  bent 
to  backsliding.  Which  shows  plainly  their  natural  propensity ;  and  that  when 
good  has  revived,  and  been  promoted  among  men,  it  has  been  by  some  divine 
mterposition,  to  oppose  the  natural  current ;  the  fruit  of  some  extraordinary  means, 
the  efficacy  of  which  has  soon  been  overcome  by  constant,  natural  bias,  and  the 
effect  of  good  example  presently  lost,  and  evil  has  regained  and  maintained  the 
dominion :  like  a  heavy  body,  which  may  by  some  great  power  be  caused  to 
ascend,  against  its  nature,  a  little  while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  towards  the 
centre,  to  which  it  naturally  and  constantly  tends. 

So  that  evil  example  will  in  no  wise  account  for  the  corruption  of  mankind, 
without  supjKKing  a  natural  proneness  to  sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone 
will  not  account  for  general  wicked  practice,  as  consequent  on  jjood  example. 
And  if  the  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  of  some  of  the  wieketlness 
that  is  in  t}ic>  world,  that  alone  will  not  account  for  man's  becoming  woi^^e  than 
tlie  example  S€»t,  and  detjenerating  more  and  more,  and  growing  worse  and 
worse,  wliiih  has  been  the  manner  of  mankind. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  virtue,  which,  were  it 
not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature,  would  have  influence  on  them  that  live 
under  the  gospel,  far  beyond  all  other  examples ;  and  that  is,  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

God,  who  knew  the  human  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are  to  be  influenced 
by  example,  has  made  answerable  provision.  His  infmite  wisdom  has  contrived 
that  we  should  have  set  before  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  in  such 
circumstances,  as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence  all  the  princi- 
ples of  man's  nature,  but  his  corruption.  Men  are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the 
example  of  others  like  themselves^  or  in  their  own  nature ;  therefore  this  exam* 
pie  was  given  in  our  nature.  Men  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
and  honorable ;  and  this  example,  though  it  was  of  one  in  our  nature,  yet  it  was 
of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  honorable  than  kings  or  angels.  A  people 
are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  prince :  this  is  the  example  of  that  glo- 
rious person,  who  stan<is  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christians,  as  their  Lord  and 
King,  the  Supreme  Hea<l  of  *he  church ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  King  of  kings, 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Universe,  and  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  Chil- 
dren are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents :  this  is  the  example  of  the 
Author  of  our  Being,  and  one  who  is  in  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  manner 
our  Father,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  our  Holy  and  happy  Being ;  besides  his  being 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  everlasting  Father  of  the  Universe.  Men  are 
very  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  friends:  the  example  of  Christ  is  of 
one  that  is  infinitely  our  greatest  friend,  standing  in  the  most  endearing  relations 
of  our  Bt>ther,  R^eemer,  Spiritual  Head  and  Husband ;  whose  grace  and  love 
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expressed  to  us,  transcends  all  other  love  and  friendship,  as  much  as  heaven  is 
higher  than  the  earth.  And  then  the  virtues  and  acts  of  his  example  -*ere 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  most  endearing  and  engaging  circumstances  tha\  can 
possibly  be  conceived  of:  his  obedience  and  submission  to  God,  his  humilit)-, 
meekness,  patience,  charity,  self-denial,  &c.,  being  exercised  and  expressed  in  a 
work  of  infinite  grace,  love,  condescension,  and  beneficence  to  us ;  and  had  all 
their  highest  expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  and  meekly,  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  undergoing  such  extreme  and  unutterable  suffering,  for  our  eter- 
nal salvation.  Men  are  peculiarly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  such  as  they 
have  great  benefits  from :  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  greater 
benefits,  that  we  could  have  by  the  virtues  of  any  person,  than  we  have  by  ihe 
virtuous  acts  of  Christ;  who  depend  upon  being  thereby  saved  from  eternal 
destruction,  and  brought  to  inconceivable  immortal  glory  at  God's  right  hand. 
Surely  if  it  were  not  for  an  extreme  corrugation  of  the  neart  of  men,  such  an  ex- 
ample would  have  that  strong  influence  on  the  heart,  that  would  as  it  were 
swallow  up  the  power  of  all  the  evil  and  hateful  examples  of  a  generation  of 
vipers. 

3.  The  influence  of  bad  example,  without  corruption  of  nature,  will  not 
account  for  children's  universally  committing  sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which, 
I  think,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  made  evident  by  the  Scripture.  It  will  not  ac- 
count for  this,  in  the  children  of  eminently  pious  parents ;  the  first  examples 
that  are  set  in  their  view,  beins^  very  good  ;  which,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
especially  the  case  of  many  children  m  Christian  families  in  the  apostles'  days, 
when  the  apostle  John  supposes  that  every  individual  person  had  sin  to  repent  of, 
and  confess  to  God. 

4.  What  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  to  have  been  fact,  with  rt^pect  to  a  ^reat  part 
of  mankind,  cannot  consistently  be  accounted  for  from  the  influence  of  bad  ex- 
ample, viz.,  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  which  he  supposes,  considered  as 
a  collective  body,  was  helpless,  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  itself.  Not 
evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  as  united  with  evil  instruction,  can  be  supposed  a 
sufficient  reason  why  every  new  generation  that  arose  among  them,  should  not 
be  able  to  emerge  from  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  ancestors,  in  any 
consistence  with  his  scheme.  The  ill  example  of  ancestors  could  have  no  power 
to  oblige  them  to  sin,  any  other  way  than  as  a  strong  temptation.  But  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  says,  p.  72.  S.,  "  To  suppose  men's  temptations  to  be  superior 
to  their  powers,  will  impeach  the  goodness  and  justice  of  Go<l,  who  appoints 
ever)'  man's  trial."  And  as  to  bad  instructions,  as  was  observed  before,  he 
supposes  that  they  all,  yea  everj*  individual  person,  had  light  sufficient  to  know 
God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  one  could  do  this  for  himself,  then 
surely  they  might  all  be  agreed  in  it  through  the  power  of  free  will,  as  well 
as  the  whole  world  be  agreed  in  corruption  by  the  same  power. 

Evasion  4.  Some  modem  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  do  thus 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  wickedness,  viz.,  that  in  a  course  of  nature 
our  senses  grow  up  first,  and  the  animal  passions  get  the  start  of  reason.  So 
Dr.  Turnbull  says,*  "  Sensitive  objects  first  affect  us,  and  inasmuch  as  reason  is 
a  principle,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  advanced  to  strength  and 
vieor,  by  gradual  cultivation,  and  these  objects  are  continually  assailing  and 
soliciting  us ;  so,  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents,  our  sensitive  appetites 
must  have  become  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have  force  enough  to  call  them 
to  an  account,  and  assume  authority  over  them."  From  hence  Dr.  Turnbull 
supposes  it  comes  to  pass,f  *'  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the  iriliucnce 

•  8m  M*^  PAaloMpAy,  p.  279,  and  Oiriati^  PhiU^aphg,  p.  374.    f  Chrutimn  Phiftvphy,  p.  2S2. 2b3 
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of  virtuous  example,  be  said  to  be  sanctified  from  the  womb,  so  liberal,  so  gen- 
erous, so  virtuous,  so  truly  noble  is  their  cast  of  mind  ;  yet,  generally  speakmg^ 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  such  wickedness,  that,  with  respect  to  the  far  greater  part 
of  mankind,  the  study  of  virtue  is  beginning  to  reform,  and  is  a  severe  struggle 
against  bad  habits,  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted  ;  it  is  therefore  putting 
off  an  old,  inveterate,  corrupt  nature,  and  putting  on  a  new  form  and  temper;  i 
'is  moulding  ourselves  anew  ;  it  is  a  being  born  again,  and  becoming  as  children 
And  how  few  are  there  in  the  world  who  t»scape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not  to  be  early 
m  that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that  need  no  repentance !" 

Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  is  not  so  explicit,  seems  to  hint  at  the  same  thing, 
p.  192 :  "  It  is  by  slow  degrees  (says  he)  that  children  come  to  the  use  of  undei^ 
standing ;  the  animal  passions  bein<4  for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their 
constitution.  And  therefore,  thouijh  they  may  be  froward  and  apt  to  displease 
us,  yet  how  far  this  is  sin  in  them,  we  are  not  capable  of  judiring.  But  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  it  is  the  will  of  (lod  that  rhiidren  should  have  appetites  and 
passions  to  regulate  and  restrain,  that  he  hath  eiven  parents  instructions  and 
commands  to  discipline  and  inform  their  minds,  that  if  parents  first  learned  true 
wisdom  for  themselvt»s,  and  then  endeavored  to  brin<]j  up  their  children  in  the 
way  of  virtue,  there  would  be  less  wirktilness  in  the  world." 

Concerning  these  thinc^  I  would  ol>ser\e.  that  such  a  scheme  is  attended 
with  the  very  same  difficulties,  wliich  they  tliat  advance  it  would  avoid  ;  liable 
to  the  same  objections,  which  they  make  against  GchVs  ordering  it  so  that  men 
should  be  brought  into  beinjj  with  a  prevailinir  propi*nsity  to  sin.  For  this 
scheme  supposes,  the  author  of  nature  lia^  so  ordered  thinirs,  that  men  should 
come  into  being  as  moral  a<rents,  that  is,  >lionld  first  have  existence  in  a  state 
and  caj)acity  of  moral  agency,  under  a  prevaiiinff  propensity  to  sin.  For  that 
strength,  which  sensitive  appetitt-s  and  animal  passions  eome  to  by  their  hanit- 
ual  exercise,  before  persons  come  to  the  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts 
to  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  when  they  llrst  come  to  the  exercise  of  those  ration- 
al powers,  by  the  supposition  :  b<»cause  this  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  scale 
IS  turned  for  sin  among  mankind,  and  why,  genrrally  spenkiiip^  the  whole 
tcorld  lies  in  wickedness^  and  (he  study  of  virtue  is  a  set*ere  strugeh*  asninst  bttd 
habits y  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted,  Tliese  deeply  rooted  habits  must 
imply  a  tendency  to  sin  ;  otherwiM*  they  couki  not  account  for  that  which  they 
are  brought  to  account  for,  namely,  pn-vailinir  wickedness  in  the  world  ;  for 
that  cause  cannot  account  for  an  etfeit,  whii-h  is  supprweil  to  have  no  tendency 
to  that  effect.  And  this  tendency  whi<'h  is  supposed,  is  altotrcther  equivalent  to 
a  natural  tendency  :  it  is  as  nece«<arv  to  tlie  subject.  For  it  is  supposed  to  be 
broucrht  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  when  he  has  no  power  to  with- 
stand or  oppose  it :  the  habit,  as  Dr.  Turnbull  says,  becoming  verj*  strong,  before 
reason  can  nave  force  enough  to  call  the  passions  to  account,  or  assume  authority 
over  them.  And  it  Is  supposed,  that  this  necessity,  by  which  men  become  sub- 
ject to  this  propensity  to  sin,  is  from  the  onlering  and  disposal  of  the  author  of 
nature  ;  and  therefore  must  be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  nnich  without  the 
hand  of  the  person  himself,  as  if  he  were  first  brought  into  being  with  such  a 
propensity.  Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  the  effect,  which  the  tendency  is  /o, 
IS  truly  wickedness.  For  it  is  alleged  as  a  cause  or  reason  why  the  whole  world 
lies  in  wickedness,  and  why  all  but  a  very  few  are  first  in  the  class  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  not  aiDong  the  righteoas,  that  nc«d  do  repentance.  If  they  need  repen- 
tance, what  they  are  guilty  of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  moral  evil 
for  certainly  men  need  no  rejH*ntance  for  that  which  is  no  sin,  or  blamable  eni 
If  it  be  so,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  propensity,  the  world  lies  in  wickednen 
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and  the  far  greater  part  are  of  a  wicked  character,  without  doubt,  the  far  greater 
part  go  to  eternal  perdition  ;  for  death  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  men  of  a 
righteous  character  only.  And  certainly  that  is  an  evil,  corrupt  state  of  things 
which  naturally  tends  to,  and  issues  in  that  consequence,  that  as  it  were  the  whole 
world  lies  and  lives  in  wickedness,  and  dies  in  wickedness,  and  perishes  eternally. 
And  this,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  state  of  things,  wholly  of  the  ordering  of  the 
author  of  nature,  before  mankind  arc  capable  of  having  any  hand  in  the  affair. 
And  is  this  any  relief  to  the  difficulties,  which  these  writers  object  against  the 
doctrine  of  natural  depravity  ? 

And  I  might  here  also  observe,  that  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  amounts  to  just  the  same  thing  with  that  solution  of  man's 
depravity,  which  was  mentioned  before,  that  Dr.  Taylor  cries  out  of  as  too  gross 
to  be  admitted  (p.  188,  189),  viz.,  God's  creating  the  soul  pure,  and  putting 
it  into  such  a  body,  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  it.  For  this  scheme  supposes, 
that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and  puts  it  into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  state  in 
that  body,  that  the  n<atural  consequence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  as 
the  soul  is  capable  of  sinning. 

Dr.  Turnbull  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  could  not  have  been  oixlered 
otherwise,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  than  th.^t  animal  passions  should 
be  so  aforchand  with  reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  that  which  has 
been  mentioned  ;  because  reason  is  a  faculty  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can  have 
strength  and  vigor  no  otherwise  than  by  exercise  and  culture.*  But  can  there 
be  any  force  in  this  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  nature,  to  make  it  impossible,  but 
th?t  iti^  superior  principle  of  man's  nature  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  in- 
ferior, hs  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  consequence,  as  the  moral  and  natural  ruin, 
and  eternal  perdition  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those 
superior  nrinciples  be  in  vastly  greater  strengrth  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
endless  improvement  ?  And  what  should  hinder  its  being  so  ordered  b>*  the 
Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly  swifter  degrees  than  they  do  f  If 
we  are  Christians  we  must  be  forced  to  allow  it  to  be  possible  in  the  nature  of 
•hins^s,  that  the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced,  that  the  conse- 
quence should  be  no  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  first  beginning  of  a  capacity  of 
•noral  agency  ;  because  we  must  own,  that  it  was  so  in  fact  in  Adam,  when  fii-st 
created,  and  also  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  though  the  faculties  of  the  latter 
^rere  such  as  ^rew  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that  he  increased  in  wisdom 
us  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  5.  Seeinij  men  in  this  world  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  it  is  fit  that  their 
virtue  should  meet  with  trials,  Ana  consequently  that  it  should  have  opposition 
and  temptation  to  overcome ;  not  only  from  without,  but  from  within,  in  the 
animal  passions  and  appetites  we  have  to  struggle  with  ;  that  by  the  conflict 
and  victory  our  virtue  may  be  refined  and  established.  Agreeably  to  this,  Dr. 
Taylor  (p.  253)  says,  "  Witliout  a  right  use  and  application  of  our  powers, 
were  thej  naturally  ever  so  j>erfect,  we  could  not  be  judgeil  fit  to  enter  mto  the 
kini^dom  of  God.  This  gives  a  good  reason  why  we  ar,e  now  in  a  state  of  trial 
and  temptation,  viz.,  to  prove  and  discipline  our  minds,  to  season  our  virtue,  and 
to  fit  us  for  the  kini;dom  of  God ;  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wis<lonj, 
we  cannot  be  qualified,  but  by  overcoming  our  present  temptations."  And  in 
p.  78,  5.,  he  says,  ^  We  are  upon  trial,  and  it  is  the  will  of  our  Father  that 
our  constitution  should  be  attended  with  various  passions  and  appetites,  as  well 
a^oiir  outward  condition  with  vaiious  tpjnptations.''    He  says  the  like  in  sev- 
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eral  other  places.  To  the  same  purpose  very  often  Dr.  Turabull,  particularly 
Christian  Philosophy^  p.  310,  "  What  merit  (says  he)  except  from  combat? 
What  virtue  without  the  encounter  of  such  enemies,  such  temptations  as  arise 
both  from  within  and  from  abroad  1  To  be  virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  pleasures 
of  virtue,  to  those  which  come  into  competition  with  it,  and  vice  holds  forth  to 
tempt  us  ;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever  pains  and  hard- 
ships it  may  cost  TLere  must  therefore,  in  order  to  the  formation  and  trial,  in 
order  to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  be  pleasures  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  tempta* 
tions  to  vice." 

In.  reply  to  these  thin^  I  would  say,  either  the  state  of  temptation,  whi(  h  is 
supposed  to  be  ordered  for  men's  trial,  amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  that  state  of  general  wickedness  and  ruin,  which  has  been  proved 
to  take  place,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tendency  to  such  an 
effect,  then  how  does  it  account  for  it  ?  When  it  is  inquired,  by  what  cause 
such  an  effect  should  come  to  pass,  is  it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cauM.*,  which  is 
owned  at  the  same  time  to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  effect  ?  Which  is  as 
much  as  to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it.  I  think  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  this  effect  must  be  owing  to  some  prevailing  tendency.  If  the 
other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does 
imply  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  effect,  which  has  been  provid,  viz.,  that  all 
mankind,  without  the  exception  of  so  much  as  one,  sin  against  Ciod,  to  their 
own  deser\*ed  and  just,  eternal  ruin  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  sm  thus  immediately, 
as  soon  as  callable  of  it,  and  sin  continually,  and  have  more  sin  than  virtue,  and 
have  guilt  that  infinitely  outweighs  the  vahie  of  all  the  goodnt-ss  any  vwr  have, 
and  that  the  generality  of  the  world  in  all  a«res  are  extremely  stupid  and  foolish, 
and  of  a  wicked  character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever  ;  I  say,  if  tin*  state  of 
temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an  effect  as  this,  it  is  a  Vfry 
evil,  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of  things,  as  has  been  already  largely 
shown. 

Besides,  such  a  state  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  supp  set!  end,  which 
IS  to  refine,  ripen,  and  perfect  virtue  in  mankind,  and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  great- 
er eternal  happiness  and  glorj* :  m  hereas,  the  effect  it  tends  to,  is  the  reverse  of 
this,  viz.,  general,  eternal  infamy  and  ruin,  in  all  generations.  It  is  supposed, 
that  men's  virtue  must  have  passions  and  ap|)etites  to  struggle  with,  in  order  to 
have  the  glory  and  reward  of  victory ;  but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  con- 
tinual and  generally  effectual  tendency,  not  to  men's  victor)*  over  evil  appetites 
and  passions,  and  the  glorious  reward  of  that  victor}*,  but  to  the  victory  of  evil 
appetites  and  lusts  over  men,  and  utterly  and  eternally  destroying  tliein.  If 
a  trial  of  virtue  be  requisite,  yet  the  question  is,  whence  comes  so  general  a  fail- 
ing in  the  trial,  if  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  ?  If  conflict  and  war  be  nece^ 
sar)',  yet  surely  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  more  cowards  than  good 
soldiers  ;  unless  it  be  necessary  that  men  shouki  be  overcome  and  <K'stroyed  : 
especially  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  world  as  it  vere  should  lie  in  wick- 
edness, and  so  lie  and  die  in  cowaixlice. 

I  might  also  here  olwerve,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  is  not  verj*  consistent  in  sup- 
posing, that  combat  with  temptation  is  requisite  to  the  verr/  being  of  virtue.  For 
I  think  it  clearly  follows  from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  virtue  must  have  a 
being  prior  to  any  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with  temptation.  For,  by 
bis  principles,  all  virtue  lies  in  good  affection,  and  no  actions  can  be  virtuous,  but 
what  proceed  from  good  affection.*    Therefore,  surely  the  combtt  itself  can  hxw% 
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lio  virtue  in  it  unless  it  proceeds  from  virtuous  affection ;  and  therefore  rirtu* 
must  have  an  existence  before  the  combat,  and  be  the  cause  of  it 


CHAPTER   II. 


Univenal  Mortality  proves  Original  Sin ;  particularly  the  Death  of  Infants,  with  its 

various  circumstances! 

The  universal  reiirn  of  death,  over  persons  of  all  ages  indiscinminately,  with 
the  awful  circumstances  and  attendants  of  death,  proves  that  men  come  sinful 
into  the  world. 

It  is  needless  here  particularly  to  inquire,  whether  God  has  not  a  sovereign 
right  to  set  boumis  lo  the  lives  of  his  own  creatures,  be  they  sinful  or  not ;  and 
as  he  gives  life,  so  to  take  it  away  when  he  pleases  ?  Or  how  far  God  has  a 
right  to  bring  e-Vtrt-iiif  sulFerini;  and  calamity  on  an  innocent  moral  agent  ?  For 
death,  with  the  pains  and  aiionies  with  Nvhich  it  is  usually  brought  on,  is  not 
merely  a  limitini^  of  ixistence,  but  is  a  most  terrible  calamity  ;  and  to  such  a 
creatute  as  man,  capable  of  conceiving  of  immortality,  and  made  with  so  earn- 
est a  desire  after  it,  and  capable  of  foresight  and  of  reflection  on  approaching 
death,  and  that  has  such  an  extreme  dread  of  it,  is  a  calamity  above  all  others 
terrible,  to  such  as  are  al)le  to  reflect  upon  it.  I  say,  it  is  needless,  elaborately 
to  consider,  whether  (itnl  may  not,  consistent  with  his  perfections,  by  absolute 
sovereignty,  brinir  so  trreat  a  calamity  on  mankind  when  perfectly  innocent 
It  is  sumcient,  if  wc*  have  ir<K>d  evidence  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  God's  manniT  ol*  d«*alin<r  with  mankind  so  to  do. 

It  is  manifest,  that  maiikiiKJ  were  not  originally  subjected  to  this  calamity : 
God  brought  it  on  tlmn  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  man's  sin,  at  a  time  of  the 
manifestation  of  (iod's  (Treat  displeasure  for  sin,  and  by  a  denunciation  and  sen- 
tence pronouncai  by  him,  as  acting  the  part  of  a  judge,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often 
confesses.  Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sm,  as  the  apostle  says. 
Which  certainly  leads  us  to  sup|x>se,  that  this  affair  was  ordered  of  God,  not 
merely  by  the  sovenii^nty  of  a  Creator,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  a  judge. 
And  the  Scripture  everywhere  speaks  of  all  great  afflictions  and  calamities, 
which  God  in  his  providence  brings  on  mankind,  as  testimonies  of  his  displeas- 
ure for  sin,  in  the  subject  of  tliose  calamities ;  excepting  those  sufferings  which 
are  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others^  He  ever  taught  his  people  to  look  on  such 
calamities  as  his  nx/,  (he  rod  ofhts  anger,  his^roim^,  the  hidings  of  his  face  in 
displeasure.  Hetice  such  calamities  are  in  Scripture  so  often  called  by  the  name 
o( judgments,  being  what  Goil  brings  on  men  as  a  iutlge,  executing  a  righteous 
sentence  for  traasrrression :  yea,  they  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  wrathy 
especially  calamities  consisting  or  issuing  in  death.*  And  hence  also  is  that 
which  Dr.  Taylor  woul<l  have  us  take  so  much  notice  of,  that  sometimes,  in  the 
Scripture,  calamity  and  sutlering  is  called  by  such  names  as  sin,  iniquity,  being 
guilty,  &C.,  which  is  evidently  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  effect  It 
IS  not  likely,  that  in  the  lan^ai^e  in  use  of  old  among  God's  people,  calamity  or 
suffering  would  have  been  called  even  by  the  names  of  sin  and  guilt,  if  it  had 
been  so  far  from  having  any  connection  with  sin,  that  e\'en  death  itself,  which  is 
always  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  of  calamities,  15  not  so  much  as  any  sign 

•  See  LeTit.  X.  6.     Num»v  i.  51.  and   xriii.  5,    Jonh.  ix.20.    2  Chroa.  xxiv.  18,  knd  xix.  2»  10,  and 
uviu  13,  aod  zjuii.  25.    Ev%  vu.  23.   Ntb.  xiii.  19.    Zeck  vii.  12,  and  many  other  places. 
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of  the  sinfulness  of4he  subject,  or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  any 
guilt  of  his,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes. 

Death  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  chief  of  calamities,  the  most  extreme 
and  terrible  of  all  those  natural  evils,  which  come  on  mankind  in  this  world. 
Deadly  destruction  is  sjx)ken  of  as  the  most  terrible  destmction,  1  Sam.  v.  11; 
deadly  sorrow^ss  the  most  extreme  sorrow,  Isa.  xvii.  11,  Matth.  xxvi.  38; 
and  deadly  enemies,  as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible  enemies,  PsaL  xvii.  9.  The 
extremity  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  represented  by  his  sufTei  ing  unto  deaths  Phil, 
ii.  S,  and  other  places.  Hence  the  greatest  testimonies  of  God's  anger  for 
the  sins  of  men  in  this  world,  liave  been  by  inflicting  death  :  as  on  the  sinners 
of  the  old  world,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  Onan,  Phara- 
oh,  and  the  Egyptians,  Nababand  Abihu,  KoiTih  and  his  company,  and  the  rest 
of  the  rebels  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  on  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  upon  whom  wrath 
came  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  time  of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
calamity  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  fruit  of  the  guilt  of  sin. 
Exo<l.  xxviii.  43,  "  That  the}'  bear  not  iniquity  and  dtV."  Levit.  xxii.  9,  "  Lest 
they  bear  sin  for  it  and  (fi>."  So  Numb.  xviiL  22,  compared  with  Levit.  x-  1,  2. 
The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient  revelation,  led  the  heathen 
to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  an  evidence  of  divine  vengeance. 
Thus  we  have  an  accomit,  Acts  xxviii.  4,  that  when  the  barbarians  saw  the 
venomous  beast  haiig  oti  PauVs  handy  they  said  among  thetnselvcs,  J\o  doubt  this 
man  is  a  mnrderer^  whom,  tliovghhe  hath  escaped  the  seas,  yet  vengeance  suffer- 
eth  not  to  live. 

ralainititstliat  are  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  universal,  temporal  de- 
struction of  llie  wliole  world  of  mankind  by  death,  are  S|>oken  of  as  manifest 
indications  of  (icHl's  irieat  displeasure  for  the  sinfulness  of  the  subject;  such  as 
the  destruction  of  particular  cities,  countries,  or  numbers  of  men,  by  war  or  pes- 
tilence. Dent.  xxix.  24,"  All  nations  shall  say.  Wherefore  hatli  the  Lord  done 
thus  unto  this  land  ?  What  meaneth  the  lieat  of  this  great  anger  ?"  Here 
compare  Deut.  xxxii.  30,  1  Kin^  ix.  8,  and  Jer.  xxiL  8,  9.  These  calamities, 
thus  spoken  of  as  plain  testimonies  of  God's  great  anger,  consisted  only  in  has- 
teiiitiir  on  that  death,  which  otherwise,  by  God's  dis|X)sal,  would  most  ceKainly 
have  coino  in  a  shoit  lime.  Now  the  taking  off  of  thirty  or  forty  years  from  sev- 
enty or  ei2;hty  (if  we  sliould  sup|)ose  it  to  be  so  much,  one  with  another,  in  the 
time  of  these  extraordinary  judtrnients),  is  but  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  of 
G(kI*s  fiiT>t  making  man  mortal,  cuttint:  off  his  hoped  for  immortality,  subjecting 
him  to  incvitHble  death,  which  his  nature  so  exceedingly  drea<ls ;  an<l  after- 
wards shortenini^  his  life  further,  by  cutting  off  more  than  eight  humlred  years 
of  it ;  so  bringinij  it  to  be  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world.  Htsides  that  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  common  cotirse  of 
thinirs,  without  any  extraordinary  judgment,  die  in  youth,  in  childhood,  and 
infancy.  Therefore  how  inconsklerable  a  thing  is  the  acklitional  or  hasteni-d 
destruction,  that  is  brought  on  a  particular  city  or  countrj'  by  war,  compared 
with  that  universal  havoc  which  death  makes  of  tlie  wliole  race  of  mankind, 
fn  in  ireneration  to  generation,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  quality,  or  con- 
dition, with  all  the  mfinitely  various,  disiual  circumstances,  tonnents,  and  ago- 
nies, which  attend  the  death  of  okl  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  infants  ? 
If  those  particular  and  comp«iratively  trivial  calamities,  extending  perhaps  not  to 
more  than  fhe  thousandth  part  of  the  men  of  one  generation,  are  clear  eviden- 
ces of  God's  great  anger ;  certainly  this  universal,  vast  destruction,  by  which 
iLo  Nv'hole  world  in  all  generations  is  swallowed  up,  as  by  a  flood,  that  nothing 
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can  resist,  must  be  a  most  glaring  manifestation  of  God'S  angei  for  the  sinfulness  oi 
mankind.  Yea,  the  Scripture  is  express  in  it,  that  it  is  so.  Psal.  xc.  3,  &c.,  "  Thou 
tnmest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest.  Return,  ye  cliildren  of  men. — Thou  carriest 
them  away  as  with  a  flood  :  they  are  as  a  sleep  :  in  the  morning  they  are  like  gi  ^as 
which  groweth  up ;  in  the  morning  it  flounsheth  and  crroweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it 
is  cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are  consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath 
are  we  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light 
of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath  :  we  spend 
our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The  days  of  our  y«'ars  are  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  yrnrs.  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
sorrow  ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.  \\'ho  knoweth  the  power  of  thine 
anger?  According  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us  to  number  our 
days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  How  plain  and  full  is  this 
testimony,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  is  an  evidence  of  God's  anger 
for  the  sin  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  such  a  dispensation  ! 

Abimelech  speaks  of  it  as  a  thine:  which  he  had  reason  to  conclude  from 
God's  nature  and  perfection,  that  he  wmld  not  siny  a  riohtiova  vntinv.  Gen. 
XX.  4.  By  rishtrr/us  evidently  meanins:  ifworent.  And  if  so,  much  less  vi/l 
God  atay  n  riffhteoux  worhl  (consistinsf  of  so  many  nations — repeating  the  crreal 
slaughter  in  ever}-  generation),  or  subject  the  whnb»  world  of  mankind  to  death, 
when  they  are  considered  ns  innocent,  as  Dr.  TjjiI't  supposes.  "We  have  frono 
time  to  time  in  Scripture  such  phrases  as  worth  y  r./*  f/^;'//.  and  svilty  of  death  ; 
but  certainly  the  riirhteons  .Judee  of  all  the  earth  will  not  bring  death  on  thou- 
sands of  millions,  not  only  that  are  not  worthy  of  dc  ath,  but  are  worthy  of  nc 
punishment. 

Dr.  Tavlor  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  afl'i<tlon  pm?  d<»ath  as  a  creat  bene- 
fit, as  they  increase  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  thir^js.  and  trnd  to  excite  soler 
reflections,  and  to  induce  us  to  be  moderate  in  erafilX  inir  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  and  to  mortifv  pride  and  ambition.  &c.*     To  this  I  wotild  say, 

1.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  see  it  nc'Cflfid  for  mankind  in  their  present 
«tate,  that  they  should  be  mortal,  and  subject  to  otitward  afflictions,  to  restrain 
Veir  lusts,  and  mortify  their  pride  and  ambition.  &c.  Rut  then  is  it  not  an  evi- 
lence  of  man's  depravity  that  it  is  so  ?  Is  it  not  an  eviilence  of  distemper  of 
mind,  yea,  strone  disease,  when  man  stands  in  ne*-*!  of  such  sharp  medicines, 
such  severe  and  terrible  means  to  restrain  his  lusts.  Vwji  down  his  pride,  and 
make  him  willinsr  to  be  obedient  to  Goif  ?  It  must  be  U'cause  of  a  corriipt  and 
ungrateful  heart,  if  the  rich(*s  of  God's  bounty,  in  N-stowinir  life  and  prosperity, 
and  things  comfortable  and  pleasant,  will  not  enirrnje  the  heart  to  God.  and  to 
virtue,  and  childlike  love  and  obedience,  but  tl  ;»f  he  niu^t  always  liave  the  rod 
held  over  him,  and  be  often  chastised,  and  held  under  the  apprehensions  of 
death,  to  keep  him  from  nmninir  wild  in  pride,  contempt  and  rebellion,  ungrate* 
fully  usincT  the  blessings  dealt  forth  from  Gofl's  hand,  in  sinninir  acrainst  him.  and 
serving  his  enemies.  Tf  man  has  no  natural  disineentiity  of  heart,  it  must  he  a 
mysterious  thinir  indeed,  that  the  sweet  lilessinirs  of  Goil's  bounty  have  not  a.s 
powerful  an  influence  to  restrain  him  from  sinnincr  acrainst  God.  as  terrible  af- 
flictions. If  any  thine  ran  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse  and  vile  disposition,  this 
must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  should  be  most  apt  to  forsret  and  dt»spise  God, 
when  his  providence  is  roost  kind ;  and  that  the\'  should  need  to  have  God  chas- 
tise them  with  great  sererity,  and  even  to  kill  them,  to  keep  them  in  order.  If 
we  were  w  much  disposed  to  gratitude  to  God  for  his  benefits,  as  we  are  to  anger 

*  Pmm  21,  67»  Mid  other  pl»re«. 
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at  our  fellow  creatures  for  injuries,  as  we  must  be  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  if  we 
are  not  of  a  depraved  heart,  the  sweetness  of  the  divine  bounty,  if  continued  in 
life,  and  the  height  of  every  enjoyment  that  is  pleasant  to  innocent  human 
nature,  would  be  as  powerful  incentives  to  a  proper  regard  to  God,  tending  as 
much  to  promote  religion  and  virtue,  as  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calamity, 
and  to  have  God  (to  use  the  lansjuage  of  Hczekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  13,  describ- 
ing death  and  its  agonies)  as  a  lion^  breaking  all  our  hones,  and  from  day  even 
to  nighty  making  an  end  of  us. 

5r.  Taylor  himself,  p.  252,  says,  "  That  our  first  parents  before  the  fall 
were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love  and  obedi- 
ence." Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise 
and  practice  of  all  religion.  And  if  the  paradisaical  state  was  proper  to  engage 
to  all  religion  and  duty,  and  men  still  come  into  the  world  with  hearts  as  good 
as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  why  is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  still  ? 
What  need  of  so  vastly  chanpring  man's  state,  depriving  him  of  all  those  bless- 
m|2:s,  and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  a  world  full  of  briers  and  thorns, 
affliction,  calamity  and  death,  to  engage  him  to  it  ?  The  taking  away  of  life, 
and  all  those  pleasant  enjoyments  man  had  at  first,  by  a  permanent  constitution, 
would  be  no  stated  benefit  to  mankind,  unless  there  was  a  stated  disposition  in 
them  to  abuse  such  blessings.  The  taking  them  away  is  supposed  to  be  a 
benefit  under  the  notion  of  their  bein*;  things  that  tend  to  lead  men  to  sin  ;  but 
they  would  have  no  such  tendency,  at  least  in  a  stated  manner,  unless  there 
was  m  men  a  fixed  tendency  to  make  that  unreasonable  misimprovement  of 
them.  Such  a  temper  of  mind  as  amounts  to  a  disposition  to  make  such  a 
misimprovement  of  blcssinixs  of  that  kind,  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  as 
most  astonishingly  vile  and  ptTvii-se.  So  (•onctTnin<:^  Israel's  abusing  the  bless- 
ings of  Canaan,  that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  their  ingratitude  in 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  propluts,  as  eiiotiirh  to  astonish  all  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  more  than  brutish  stiipiility  and  vileness.  Jer.  ii.  7,  "  I  brought  them 
into  a  plentiful  country,  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  and  the  goodness  thereof.  But 
when  ye  entered,  ye  defdetl  my  land,"  &c.  See  the  followini;  verses,  especial- 
ly vei^e  12,  "  Be  astonishcMl,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this."  So  Isaiah  i.  2 — 4,  "  Hear, 
O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth ;  I  have  nourished  and  broujrht  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  atrainst  me.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib,  but  my  people  doth  not  know,  Israel  doth  not  consider.  Ah, 
sinful  nation !  A  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers,  children  that 
are  corrupters."  Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  G — 19.  If  it  showed  so  great  de- 
pravity, to  be  disposed  thus  to  abuse  the  bU'ssincrs  of  so  fruitful  and  pleasant 
a  land  as  Canaan,  surely  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  no  less  astonishing 
corruption,  to  be  inclined  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Eden,  and  the  garden  of 
God  there. 

2.  If  death  be  brought  on  mankind  only  a<5  a  benefit,  and  in  that  mannei 
which  Dr.  Taylor  mentions,  viz.,  to  mortify  or  moderate  their  carnal  appetites 
and  alfections,  wean  them  from  the  world,  excite  them  to  sol>er  reflections,  and 
lead  them  to  the  fear  and  t)l>eiiienre  of  God,  &c.,  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
fall  so  heavy  on  infants,  who  are  not  capable  of  making  any  such  improvement 
of  it ;  so  that  many  more  of  mankind  suffer  death  in  infancy,  than  in  any  other 
equal  part  of  the  age  of  man  ?  Our  author  sometimes  hints,  that  the  death  of 
infants  may  be  for  the  ccr^l  of  parents,  and  those  that  arc  adult,  and  maybe  for 
the  correction  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  parents:  but  hath  God  any  netnlof 
Buch  methods  to  add  to  parents'  afflictions  ?  Are  there  not  ways  enough  that 
he  might  increase  their  ♦rouble,  without  destroying  the  lives  of  such  multitudes 
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of  those  that  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  have  in  no  respect  any  sin  belonging 
to  them  ;  on  wlxm  death  comes  at  an  age,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  not 
capable  of  any  reflection  or  making  any  improvement  of  it,  either  in  the  suffer- 
ing or  expectation  of  it ;  but  also  at  an  age,  when  parents  and  friends,  who 
alone  can  make  a  good  improvement,  and  whom  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  alone  to 
be  punished  by  it,  suffer  least  by  being  bereaved  of  them ;  though  the  infants 
themselves  sometimes  suffer  to  great  extremity  ? 

3.  To  suppose,  as  Dr.  Taylor  does,  that  death  is  brought  on  mankind  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  not  at  all  as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  a  favor  and 
benefit,  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  teaches  that  when 
Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  comes  to  remove  and  destroy  that  death  which 
came  by  the  first  Adam,  he  finds  it  not  as  a  friend,  but  an  enemy.  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 
"  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  with  verses  25 
and  26,  "  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  death.^^ 

Dr.  Taylor  urges  that  the  afflictions  which  mankind  are  subjected  to,  anH 
particularly  their  common  mortality,  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  t lie  chastise- 
ments of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  therefore  are  designed  for  our  spiritual  good, 
and  consequently  are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.  So  in  p.  68,  69,  38, 
39,  S. 

Though  I  think  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  true,  viz.,  that  the  Scripture 
•^eprcsents  the  afflictions  of  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  their  common 
nortaiity,  as  the  chastisements  of  an  heavenly  Father,  yet  it  is  needless  to  stand 
.0  dispute  that  matter;  for  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  argument  that  the  afflictiom 
and  death  of  mankind  are  not  evidences  of  their  sinfulness.  Those  would  1)e 
strani^e  chastisements  from  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  father,  which  are 
wholly  for  nothing ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements  as  to  break  the  child's 
bones,  when  at  the  same  time  the  father  does  not  suppose  any  guilt,  fault  or 
offence  in  any  respect  belonging  to  the  child ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible 
mariner,  only  for  fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.  I  say,  these  would  he  a 
strange  sort  of  chastisements ;  yea,  though  he  should  be  able  to  make  it  up  to 
the  child  afterwards.  Dr.  Taylor  tells  of  representations  made  by  the  whole 
current  of  Scripture :  I  am  certain  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  Scripture, 
to  repre^nt  divine,  fatherly  chastisements  after  this  manner.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Scripture  supposes  such  chastenings  to  be  the  fruit  of  God's  goodntss  ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  evermore  represents  them  as  being  for  the  sin  of  the  suhjiTt, 
and  as  evidences  of  the  divine  displeasure  for  its  sinfulness.  Thus  the  apostle 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  30 — 32,  speaks  of  God's  chastening  his  people  by  mortal  sickness, 
for  their  good,  that  they  mi^rht  not  be  condemned  with  the  world,  and  yet  signiti'-s 
that  it  was  ybr  theAr  sin  ;  for  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  nmong  you^ 
jnd  many  sleep :  that  is,  for  the  profaneness  and  sinful  disorder  before  men- 
tioned. So  Elihu,  Job  xxxiii.  16,  &c.,  speaks  of  the  same  chastening  by  sick- 
ness, as  for  men's  good,  to  withdraw  man  from  his  sinful  purpose^  and  to  hide 
fri*U  from  man,  and  keep  h^ick  his  sotdfrom  the  pit ;  that  therefore  God  chfis* 
tens  imm  with  pain  on  his  bed,  and  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  puin. 
But  these  chastenings  are  for  his  sins,  as  appears  by  what  follows,  verse  28, 
where  it  is  observed,  that  when  God  by  this  means  has  brought  men  to  repent, 
and  humkl)'  confess  their  sins^  he  delivers  them.  Again,  the  same  Elihu, 
speaking  of  the  unfailing  love  of  Go<l  to  the  righteous,  even  when  he  chwdcns 
them^  and  they  are  bound  in  fetters^  and  holden  in  cords  of  affiidion,  chapter 
sncxvi.  7,  &c.,  yet  speaks  of  these  chastenings  as  being  for  their  sins :  verse  9, 
••Then  he  showeth  them  thi  work,  and  their  transgressions,  that  they  ha%'e 
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3xceeded."  So  David,  Psalm  xxx.,  speaks  of  God's  chastening  by  sore  afBio 
tions,  as  being  for  his  good,  and  issuing  joyfully ;  and  yet  being  the  fruit  of 
God's  anger  for  his  sin :  verse  5,  "  God's  anger  endureth  but  for  a  moment,'* 
&c  Compare  Psalm  cxix.  67,  71, 75.  God's  fatherly  chastisements,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  for  sin.  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  15,  "  I  will  behis  father,  and  he  shall  be 
my  son.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men,  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away 
from  him."  So  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  great  affliction  that  God's 
people  of  the  young  generation  suffered  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  as  being 
for  their  good.  Lam.  iii.  25,  &c  But  yet  these  chastisements  are  spoken  of 
as  being  for  their  sin,  see  especially  verses  39,  40.  So  Christ  says,  Rev.  iii.  19, 
"  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten."  But  the  words  following  show 
that  these  chastenings  from  love,  are  for  sin  that  should  be  repented  of :  "  Be 
zealous,  therefore,  and  repent"  And  though  Christ  tells  us,  they  are  blessed 
that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad  ;  yet  even  the  persecution  of  God's  people,  as  ordered  in  divine 
providence,  are  spoken  of  as  divine  chastenings  for  sin,  like  the  just  corrections  of 
a  father,  when  the  children  deserve  them,  Heb.  xii.  The  apostle,  there  speak- 
ing to  the  Christians  concerning  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered,  calls  their 
Bufferings  by  the  name  of  divme  rebukes^  which  implies  testifying  against  a 
fault  ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  discouraged,  puts  them  in  mind,  that  tcham 
the  Lord  loves  he  chastens^  and  scourgeth  every  son  that  he  receiveth.  It  is  also 
very  plain,  that  the  persecutions  of  God's  people,  as  they  are  from  the  dispo- 
ning hand  of  God,  are  chastisements  for  sin,  from  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  18,  compared 
with  Prov.  xi.  31.     See  also  Psalm  Ixix.  4 — 9. 

If  divine  chastisements  in  general  are  certain  evidences  that  the  subjects  are 
not  wholly  without  sin,  some  way  belonging  to  them,  then  in  a  peculiar  manner 
is  death  so,  for  these  reasons  : 

1.  Because  slaying  or  delivering  to  death,  is  ot'ten  spoken  of  as  in  general 
a  more  awful  thing  than  the  chastisements  that  are  enchired  in  this  lite.  So 
Psalm  cxviii.  17,  18,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  but  he  hath  not  given  me  over  unto 
death. "  So  the  Psalmist,  in  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15,  setting  forth  the  extremity  of 
his  affliction,  represents  it  by  this,  that  it  was  next  to  death.  "  I  am  afllicted 
and  ready  to  die:  while  I  suffer  thy  terrors,  I  am  distracted."  So  David,  1 
Sam.  XX.  3.  So  God's  tenderness  towards  persons  under  chastisements,  is  from 
time  to  time  set  forth  by  that,  that  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  mnke  an  end 
of  them  by  death,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  38,  39,  Psalm  ciii.  9,  with  verses  14,  16, 
Psalm  XXX.  2,  3, 9,  and  Job  xxxiii.  22,  23,  24.  So  we  have  God's  people 
often  praying,  when  under  p^at  affliction,  that  God  would  not  proi-eed  to  this, 
as  being  the  greatest  extremity.  Psalm  xiii.  3,  **  Consider,  and  hear  me,  0  Lord 
my  Go*! :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  1  sleep  the  sleep  of  death."  So  Job  x.  9, 
Psalm  vi.  1 — 5,  Ixxxviii.  9,  10, 11,  and  cxhii.  7. 

Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme  of  all  temporal 
sufferings,  when  attended  with  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  extreme  pains, 
as  those  >^*ith  which  Providence  sometimes  brings  it  on  infants,  as  on  the  chil- 
dren that  were  offered  up  to  Moloch,  and  some  other  idols,  who  were  tormented 
to  death  in  burning  brass.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  83,  128,  S,y  "The  Lord  of  all 
being  can  never  want  time,  and  place,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly 
any  sufferings  infants  now  undergo  in  subseniency  to  his  good  providence." 
But  there  are  no  bounds  to  such  a  license,  in  evading  evidences  from  fact  It 
might  as  well  be  said,  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  anv  such  thing  as  evidence. 

Vol.  n,  48 
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from  events  of  God's  displeasure,  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  whole  currem 
of  Scripture,  as  may  appear  in  part  from  things  which  have  been  observed. 
This  gentleman  might  as  well  go  further  still,  and  say  that  God  may  cast  guilt- 
less pei-sons  into  hellfire,  to  remain  there  in  the  most  unutterable  torments  foi 
ages  of  ages  (which  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour),  and  if  he  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God's  displeasure,  because  he  can 
never  want  time,  place,  and  power,  abundantly  to  compensate  their  sufferings 
afterwards.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose,  as  lonjg  as  the  Scripture  does  so 
abundantly  teach  us  to  look  on  great  calamities  and  sunferings  which  God  brings 
on  men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure  for  sin,  and  for  sin  belong- 
ing to  them  that  suffer. 

2.  Another  thing  which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose  death,  in  a  peculiai 
manner,  above  all  other  temporal  sufferings,  intended  as  a  testimony  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure for  sin,  is,  that  death  is  a  thing  attended  with  that  awful  appearance, 
that  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect,  that  naturally  suggests  to  our  minds  God's  aw- 
ful displeasure.  Which  is  a  thing  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  takes  particular  notice 
of,  page  69,  speaking  of  death  :  "  Herein,"  says  he,  **  have  we  before  our  eyes 
a  striking  demonstration  that  sin  is  infinitely  hateful  to  God,  and  the  f  orruption 
and  min  of  our  nature.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  such  a  sight  to  give  us  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,"  &.c.  Now  if  death  be  no  testimony  of  God's 
disjiloasure  for  sin,  no  evidence  that  the  suWect  is  looked  upon,  by  him  who  inflicts 
it,  as  any  other  than  perfectly  innocent,  free  from  all  manner  of  imputation  of 
guilt,  and  treated  only  as  an  object  of  favor,  is  it  not  strange,  that  God  should 
annex  to  it  such  affecting  appearances  of  his  hatred  and  anger  for  sin,  more  than 
to  other  chastisements  ?  \\  hich  yet  the  Scripture  teaches  us  are  always  for  sin. 
Thesf  gloomy  and  striking  manifestations  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  attending  death, 
are  rijuivalent  to  awful  frowns  of  God  attending  the  stroke  of  his  hand.  If  we 
should  see  a  wise  and  just  father  chastising  his  child,  mixing  terrible  frowns 
with  severe  slrokt»s,  we  should  justly  argue,  that  the  father  consideretl  his  child 
as  having  something  in  him  displeasing  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  thus  treat 
his  child  only  under  a  notion  of  mortifying  him,  and  preventing  his  being  faulty 
hereafter,  and  making  it  up  to  him  afterAvards,  when  he  had  Been  perfectly  in 
nocent,  and  without  fault,  either  of  action  or  disposition  thereto. 

We  may  well  arc^ue  from  these  things,  that  infants  are  not  looked  upon  by 
God  as  sinless,  but  that  they  are  bv  nature  children  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terri- 
ble evil  tomes  so  heavily  on  mankind  in  infancy.  But  besides  these  tWngs, 
which  are  observable  concerning  the  mortality  of  infants  in  general,  there  are 
some  particular  cases  of  the  death  of  infants,  which  the  Scripture  sets  before  us, 
that  are  attended  with  circumstances,  in  a  particular  manner  giving  evidences  of 
the  sinfulness  of  such,  and  their  just  exposednoss  to  divine  wrath.  As  parti- 
cularly, 

The  destroying  of  the  infants  in  Sodom,  and  the  neighboring  cities ;  which 
cities,  destroyed  in  so  extraordinarj',  miraculous,  and  awful  a  manner,  are  set 
forth  as  a  signal  example,  of  Gocfs  dreadful  vengeance  for  sin,  to  the  world  in 
all  generations  ;  agreeable  to  that  of  the  apostle,  Jude,  verse  7.  God  did  not 
reprove,  but  manifestly  countenanced  Abraham,  when  he  said,  with  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  (Gen.  xviii.  23,  25),  "  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  right- 
ecus  with  the  wicked  ? — ^That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked, 
that  be  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?"  Abra- 
ham's words  imply  that  God  would  not  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilt}*. 
We  may  well  understand  innocait  as  included  in  the  word  righteous^  according 
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to  tne  language  usual  in  Scripture,  in  speakmg  of  such  cases  of  judgment  and 
punishment ;  as  is  plain  in  Gen.  xx.  4.  Exod  xxiii.  7.  Deut  xxv.  1.  2  Sam. 
IV.  11.  2  Chron.  vi.  33,  and  Prov  xviii  5.  Eliphaz  says,  Jobiv.  7,  "  Who 
ever  perished,  being  innocent  ?  Or  where  were  the  righteous  cut  off?"  We 
see  what  great  care  God  took  that  Lot  sliould  not  be  involved  in  that  des- 
truction. He  was  miraculously  rescued  by  angels,  sent  on  purpose ;  who  aid 
hold  on  him,  and  brought  him,  and  set  him  without  ihe  gates  of  the  city ;  and 
told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  out  of  the  way.  Gen.  xix.  22. 
And  not  only  was  he  thus  miraculously  delivered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughters 
for  his  sake.  The  whole  affair,  both  the  destruction,  and  the  rescue  of  them 
that  escaped,  was  miraculous ;  and  God  could  as  easily  have  deUvered  the  in- 
fants which  were  in  those  cities.  And  if  they  had  been  without  sin,  their  per- 
fect innocency,  one  should  think,  would  have  plepded  much  more  strongly  for 
them,  than  those  lewd  women's  relation  to  Lot  p.eaded  for  them.  When  in 
such  a  case,  we  must  suppose  these  infants  much  further  from  deserving  to  be 
involved  in  that  destruction,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To  say  here,  that  God 
could  make  it  up  to  those  infants  in  another  world,  must  be  an  insufficient 
reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily  have  made  it  up  to  Lot,  or  to  ten  or  fifty 
righteous,  if  they  had  been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire  :  nevertheless  it  is  plainly 
signified,  that  this  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  wise  and  holy  pro^ 
ceetlings  of  the  judire  of  all  the  earth. 

Since  Go<l  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  found  but  ten  righteous  in  Sodom, 
he  would  have  spared  the  whole  city  for  their  sake,  may  we  not  well  suppose, 
if  infants  are  perffctly  innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  vorid,  in 
which  there  were,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  infants,  ami  in  irene- 
ral  one  in  every  lamily,  whose  perfect  innocence  pleaded  for  its  prtst-rvalion  ? 
Especially  when  such  vast  care  was  taken  to  save  Noah  and  his  family  (some 
of  whom,  one  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best),  that  they  might 
not  be  involveil  in  that  destruction.  If  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  infants  Had 
been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  of  God  of  old,  in  the  ages  next  fol- 
lowing the  Hood,  handed  down  from  Noah  and  his  children,  who  well  knew 
that  vast  multitudes  of  infants  perished  in  the  flood,  is  it  likely  that  Eliphaz, 
who  lived  within  a  few  generations  of  Shem  and  Noah,  would  have  said  to 
Job,  as  he  does  in  that  forementioned.  Job  iv.  7,  "  Who  ever  perished  being 
innocent  ?  And  when  were  the  righteous  cut  off?"  Especially  since  in  the 
same  discourse  (chap.  v.  1.)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  for  a  con- 
firmation of  this  very  point ;  as  he  also  does  in  chap.  xv.  7 — 10,  and  xxii.  15, 16 
In  which  last  place  he  mentions  that  very  thing,  the  destruction  of  the  wi(  ked 
by  the  flood,  as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of  the  wicked,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for  Job's  conviction ;  in  which  the  tricked  were  cut 
down  out  of  time,  their  foundation  being  overflown  with  a  flood.  Where  it  is 
also  observable,  that  he  speaks  of  such  an  untimeliness  of  death  as  they  suffered 
by  the  flood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as  he  also  does,  chap.  xv.  32,  33,  **  It 
shall  be  accomplished  before  his  time ;  and  his  branch  shall  not  be  green." 
But  those  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  infancy,  above  all  the  rest,  were 
cut  down  out  of  time  ;  when  instead  of  living  above  nine  hundred  yrars,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  period  of  man's  life,  many  were  cut  down  before  they 
were  one  year  old. 

And  when  God  executed  vengeance  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
not  only  did  he  not  spare  their  cities  and  families  for  the  sake  of  the  infants 
that  were  therein,  nor  take  any  care  that  they  shcmU  not  be  involved  in  the 
destruction;  but  oAen  with  particular  care  repeated  his  express  commands. 
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that  their  infants  should  not  be  spared,  but  should  be  utteily  destroyed,  withoui 
any  pity  ;  while  Rahab  the  harlot  (who  had  been  far  from  innocence,  though 
she  expressed  her  faith  in  entertaining,  and  safely  dismissing  the  spies)  was  pre 
served,  and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.  And  when  God  executed  his  wrath  on 
the  Egyptians,  by  slaying  their  first  born,  though  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
were  most  of  them  wicked  men,  as  was  before  shown,  were  wonderfully  spared 
by  the  destroying  angel,  yet  such  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  infants, 
were  not  spared.  They  not  only  were  not  rescued  by  the  angel,  and  no  miracle 
wrought  to  save  them  (as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  mfants  of  Sodom) 
but  the  angel  destroyed  them  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  and  a  miracle  was 
wrou&;ht  to  kill  them. 

Here,  not  to  stay  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command  by  Moses  res- 
pecting the  destruction  of  the  infants  of  the  Midianites,  Num.  xxxi.  17  ;  and 
that  given  to  Saul  to  destroy  all  the  infants  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sara.  xv.  3 : 
and  what  is  said  concerning  Edom,  Psalm  cxxxvii.  9,  "  Happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh,  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones ;"  I  proceed  to  take  notice 
of  something  remarkable  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  represented 
in  Ezck.  ix.,  when  command  was  given  to  them,  that  had  charge  over  the  city,  to 
destroy  the  inhabitants,  verses  1 — 8.  And  this  reason  is  given  for  it,  that  their 
iniquity  required  it,  and  it  was  a  just  recompense  of  their  sin,  verses  9,  10.  And 
God  at  the  same  time  was  most  particular  and  exact  in  his  care  that  such  should 
by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  slaughter,  as  had  proved  by  their  behavior,  that 
they  were  not  partakers  in  the  abominations  of  the  city.  Command  was  given 
to  the  angel  to  go  through  the  city,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  and 
tlie  dt"Stroying  angel  had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near  any  man,  on  whom 
was  the  mark ;  yet  the  infants  were  not  marked,  nor  a  word  said  of  sparing 
them :  on  the  contrarj',  infants  were  expressly  mentioned  as  tho^e  that  should 
be  utterly  destroyed,  without  pity,  verse  5,  6,  "  Go  through  the  city,  and  smite : 
let  not  your  eye  spare,  neither  have  yc  pity.  Slay  utterly  old  and  young,  both 
maids  and  little  children  ;  but  come  not  near  any  man  upon  wliom  is  the  mark." 

And  if  any  should  suspect  that  such  instances  as  these  were  peculiar  to  a 
more  severe  dispensation,  under  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  consider  a  remarka- 
ble instance  in  llie  days  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  even  the 
last  destruction  of  JerusaKin  ;  which  was  far  more  terrible,  and  with  greater 
testimonies  of  God's  wrath  and  indignation,  than  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  or  of 
Jerusalem  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  or  any  thing  that  ever  had  happened  to 
any  city  or  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time  :  agreeable  to 
Matt  xxiv.  21,  and  Luke  xxi,  22,  23.  But  at  that  time  particular  care  was 
taken  to  distinguish  and  deliver  God's  people,  as  was  foretold  Dan.  xii.  1. 
And  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  particular  account  of  the  care  Christ 
look  for  tlie  prese^^•ation  of  his  followers :  he  gave  them  a  sign,  by  which  thiy 
might  know  when  the  desolation  of  the  city  was  nigh,  that  they  that  were  in 
Jerusalem  night  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  escape.  And  as  histor}*  gives  ac- 
count, the  Christians  followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a  place  in 
the  mountains  called  Pel  la,  and  were  preserved.  Yet  no  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ;  but,  accordinc:  to  the  prediction  of 
that  event,  they  were  involvetl  with  others  in  that  great  destruction  ;  so  heavi- 
ly did  the  calamity  fall  upon  them,  that  those  words  were  verified,  Luke  xxiiL 
29,  '^  Behold  the  dap  are  coming,  in  which  they  shall  say.  Blessed  are  the  bar 
ren,  and  the  womb  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck." 
And  tliat  prophecy  in  Deut.  xxxii.  21 — 25«  which  has  undoubtedly  special 
respoct  to  this  veiy  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators :  *'  I  Drill 
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provoke  tbein  tt  jealousy,  with  those  that  are  not  a  people ;  for  a  fire  is  kin- 
dled in  mine  anger ;  and'  it  shall  burn  to  the  lowest  hell.  I  \«ill  heap  roischiefr 
upon  them :  I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt  witii 
hunger,  and  devoured  with  burning  heat,  and  bitter  destruction.  The  sword 
without,  and  terror  within,  shall  destroy  both  the  young  man,  and  the  virgin, 
the  suckling  also,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs."  And  it  appears  by  the  history 
>f  that  destruction,  that  at  that  time  was  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  that  in  Deut 
Kxviii.  53 — 57,  concerning  parents^  eating  their  children  in  the  siege;  and  the 
tender  and  delicate  woman  eating  her  new-born  child.  And  here  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are  spoken  of  in 
those  places  forementioned,  as  clear  evidences  of  God's  wrath,  to  all  nations 
which  shall  behold  thein.  And  if  so,  they  were  evidences  of  God's  wrath 
towards  infants ;  who,  equally  with  the  rest,  were  the  subjects  of  the  destruc- 
tion. If  a  particular  kind  or  rank  of  persons,  which  made  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  were  from  time  to  time  partakers  of  the  overthrow, 
without  any  distinction  made  in  divme  providence,  and  yet  this  was  no  evidence 
at  all  of  God's  displeasure  with  any  of  them  ;  then  a  being  the  subject  of  such 
a  calamity  could  not  be  an  evidence  of  God's  wrath  against  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  reason  of  all  nations^  or  any  nation,  or  so  much  as  one  person. 


PART   II. 

CONTAIMNG    OBSEKVAHONS   ON  PARTICULAR   PARTS   OF   THE    HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  WHICH 
PROVE   THE   DOCTRINE   OF   OKIGLVAL  SIN. 


CHAPTER   I. 


OBSERVATIONS  RELATING   TO  THINGS  CONTAINED   IN   THE   THREE   FIRST  CHAPTERS   Of 
GENESIS,  WITH  REFERENCE   TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIOLNAL  SIN. 


SECTION    I. 

Concerning  Original  Righteouncss ;  and  whether  our  first  Parents  were  created  with 
KigliteouaneM,  or  moral  rectitude  of  Heart  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Righteousness  y  or  the  creation  of  our  firstparenta 
with  holy  principles  and  dispositions,  has  a  close  connection,  in  several  respects, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Dr.  Taylor  was  sensible  of  this ;  and  ac- 
conlin«4ly  he  strenuously  op|K)ses  this  doctrine,  in  his  book  against  Original  sin. 
And  therefore  in  handling  the  subject,  I  would  in  the  first  place  remove  this 
author's  main  objection  against  this  doctrine,  and  then  show  how  the  doctrine 
may  be  inferred  from  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us,  in  the  three  first  chap^ 
ters  of  Genesis. 

Dr.  Taylor's  grand  objection  a^inst  this  doctrine,  which  he  abundantly 
insists  on,  is  this :  that  it  is  utterly  mconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virti>e,  that 
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it  should  be  concreated  with  any  person ;  because,  if  so,  it  musi  be  by  an  act 
of  God's  absolute  power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence;  and  that  mo- 
ral virtue,  in  its  very  nature  implieth  the  choice  and  consent  of  the  moral  agent, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holiness :  that  a  necessary  holiness  is  no 
holiness.  So  p.  180,  where  he  observes,  "  That  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection,  before  he  was  righteous." 
See  also  p.  250,  251.  In  p.  161.  S.,  he  says,  "  To  say,  that  God  not  only  en- 
dowed Adam  with  a  capacity  of  being  righteous,  but  moreover  that  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or  wrought  into  his  nature,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  or  what  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  nature  of  righteousness."  And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Turnbull  in 
many  places  insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  that 
it  be  owinor  to  our  own  choice,  and  diligent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a  notion  of  virtue 
quite  inconsbtent  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  also  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notions  of  \irtue.  There- 
fore if  it  be  truly  so,  that  to  affirm  that  to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  not 
the  fruit  of  preceding  thought,  reflection  and  choice,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction, 
I  shall  show  plainly,  that  for  him  to  affirm  otherwise  is  a  contradiction  to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  judged 
of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  inimls 
of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  eflfect  of  a  good  choice 
IS  virtuous,  but  the  good  choice  itself,  from  whence  that  eflect  proceeds  ;  yea, 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or  affection 
of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice,  is  virtuous.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that 
actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  and  so 
that  the  act  of  choosing  that  which  is  good,  is  no  further  virtuous  than  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes, 
that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  necessarj*  that  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection 
and  choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  choice  be  first, 
before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  signifies  that  choice  1 
There  can,  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which 
proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love,  ambition,  or  some 
animal  appetite ;  and  therefore  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good 
act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the 
stream  which  proceeds  from  it. 

The  following  things  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  inquirj*  concerning  moral  good 
and  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  hu- 
man sense  and  reason.  Section  11.  p.  132,  133,  "  Every  action  which  we 
apprehend  as  either  morally  good  or  evil,  is  always  supposed  to  ilow  from  some 
affections  towards  sensitive  natures.  And  whatever  we  call  virtue  or  vice,  is 
either  some  such  affection,  or  some  action  consequent  upon  it.  All  the  actions 
counted  religious  in  any  country,  are  supposed  by  those  who  count  them  so,  to 
fiowjrom  some  affections  towards  the  Deity  ;  and  whatever  we  call  social  vir- 
tue, we  still  suppose  Xo  flow  from  affections  towanls  our  fellow  creatures.  Pru- 
dence, if  it  is  only  employed  in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  imagined  to 
be  a  virtue."  In  these  things  Dr.  Turnbull  expressly  agrees  with  Mr.  Hutcbe- 
aon,  who  is  his  admired  author.* 

•  Mord  PMUMfkf  p,  112—115,  p.  142,  H  «/i^i 
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If  a  virtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  acts  that  proceed  from  it  then 
they  are  before  those  virtuous  acts  of  choice  which  proceed  from  it  And 
therefore  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtuous  dispositions  or  affections  should 
be  the  effect  of  choice  :  and  so  no  such  supposed  necessity  can  be  a  good  ob- 
jection against  such  a  disposition's  being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  instinct, 
implanted  in  the  mind  in  its  creation.  Agreeable  to  what  Air.  Hutcheson  says 
{Ibid.  Sectim  III.  p.  196, 197) :  "  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  for  what  reason  some 
will  not  allow  that  to  be  virtue,  which  flows  from  instinct  or  passions.  But 
how  do  they  help  themselves  ?  They  say,  virtue  arises  from  reason.  What  is 
reason,  but  the  sagacity  we  have  in  prosecuting  any  end  ?  The  ultimate  end 
proposed  by  common  moralists,  is  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself.  And  this 
certainly  he  is  determined  to  pui^sue  from  instinct.  Now  may  not  another  in- 
stinct towards  the  public,  or  the  good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  principle  of  vir- 
tue, as  the  instinct  towards  private  happiness  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  actions  from 
instinct  are  not  the  effect  of  prudence  and  choice,  this  objection  will  hold  full  as 
strongly  ajjainst  the  actions  which  flow  from  self-love." 

And  ifwe  consider  what  Dr.  Taylor  declares  as  his  own  notion  of  the  essence 
of  virtue,  we  shall  find,  what  he  so  confidently  and  often  aflSrms,  of  its  being  essen- 
tial to  all  virtue,  that  it  should  follow  choice  and  proceed  from  it,  is  no  less  repug- 
nant to  that,  than  it  is  tothe  nature  of  things,  and  the  general  notions  of  mankind. 
For  it  U5  his  notion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hutcheson's,  that  the  essence  of  virtue  lies 
in  good  affection^  and  particularly  in  benevolence  or  love  ;  as  he  very  fully  de- 
clares in  these  words  in  his  Key,*  "  That  the  word  that  signifies  goodness  and  mer- 
cy should  also  signify  moral  rectitude  in  general,  will  not  seem  ^ti  ani^e,  if  we  con- 
sider that  love  is  the  fuhillin::  of  the  law.  GfKxlness,  accordinir  to  tiie  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  the  nature  cif  tiiinirs,  includes  all  moral  rtctitmh,  which,  1  reckon, 
may  everj'  part  of  it,  whirr  it  is  true  and  jjenuine,  he  resolval  into  this  ainirle 
pri7iciple.*'  If  it  be  so  indeifl.  tlien  certainly  no  act  whatsoever  can  have  moral 
rectitude f  but  what  procewls  from  this  principle.  And  consequently  no  act  of 
volition  or  choice  can  have  any  moral  rectitude,  that  takes  place  before  this 
principle  exists.  And  yet  he  most  confidently  affirms,  that  thought,  reflection 
and  choice  must  go  before  virtue,  and  that  all  virtue  or  righteousness  must  be  the 
fruit  of  preceding  choice.  This  brings  his  sclieme  to  an  evident  contradiction. 
For  no  act  of  choice  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceetls  from  a  principle  of  be- 
nevolence or  /ore  ;  for  he  insists  that  all  genuine,  moral  rectitude,  in  ever)'  part 
of  it,  is  resolved  into  this  sinijle  principle ;  and  yet  the  principle  of  benevolence 
itself  cannot  be  virtuous,  unless  it  procewls  from  choice,  for  he  affirms,  that 
'nothing  can  ha%'e  the  nature  of  virtue  but  what  comes  from  choice.  So  that 
virtuous  love,  as  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  must  go  before  virtuous  choice,  and 
be  the  principle  or  spring  of  it;  and  yet  virtuous  choice  must  go  before 
virtuous  benevolence,  and  be  the  spring  of  that.  If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice 
goes  iK'fore  a  principle  of  benevolence,  and  produces  it,  then  this  ^'irtuous 
act  is  <K)mething  distinct  from  that  principle  which  follows  it,  and  is  its  effect 
So  that  here  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue,  yea,  the  spring  and  source  of  all 
virtue,  viz.,  a  virtuous  choice,  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle 
of  /ore. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  128,  says, "  The  cause 
of  ever}'  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth ;  or  which  pro* 
ceedeth  from  it :"  and  so  he  argues,  that  if  the  effect  be  bad,  the  cause  alone  is 
nnfuL    According  to  which  reasoning,  when  the  effect  is  good,  the  cause  alooe 

•  MaijfMlNototBBtMdtollSS. 
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IS  righteous  or  virtuous:  to  the  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  praise  of  the  good 
effect  it  produceth.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  if,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before  he  was  righteous,  and  if 
it  be  essential  to  the  nature  of  righteousness  or  moral  rectitude,  that  it  be  the 
effect  of  choice,  and  hence  a  prmciple  of  benevolence  cannot  have  moral  recti- 
tude, imless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  then  not  to  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
which  is  the  effect,  but  to  the  foregoing  choice  alone  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the 
virtue  or  righteousness  that  is  in  the  case.  And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  rectitude 
in  every* part  of  it,  being  resolved  into  that  sinele  principle  of  benevolence,  no 
moral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that  principle ;  but  all 
is  to  be  resolved  into  the  foregoing  choice,  which  is  the  cause. 

But  yet  it  follows  from  these  mconsistent  principles,  that  there  is  no  moral 
rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  first  act  of  choice,  that  is  the  cause  of  all  consequent 
virtue.  This  follows  two  ways :  1.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the 
benevolent  principle,  which  is  the  effect,  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  lie  in 
the  cause.  2.  The  choice  of  virtue,  as  to  the  first  act  at  least,  can  have  no 
virtue  or  riirhteousness  at  all,  because  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  foregoing 
choice.  For  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  a  man  must  first  have  reflection  and  choice, 
before  he  can  have  righteousness,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness  that  it  pro- 
ceed from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  of  holiness,  Vhich  holiness  proceeds 
from,  can  have  no  virtue  at  all,  because  by  the  supposition  it  does  not  proceed 
from  choice,  being  the  first  choice.     Hence  if  it  be  essential  to  holiness,  that  it 

Croceeds  from  choice,  it  must  proceed  from  an  unholy  choice ;  unless  the  first 
oly  choice  can  be  before  itself,  or  there  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  before  that 
which  is  first  of  all. 

And  with  respect  to  Adam,  let  us  consider  how,  upon  Dr.  Taylor's  principles, 
it  was  not  possible  he  ever  should  have  any  such  thing  as  righteousness,  l)y  any 
means  at  all.  In  the  slate  wherein  God  created  him,  he  could  have  no  such 
thins:  as  love  to  God,  or  any  love  or  benevolence  in  his  heart.  For  if  so,  there 
would  have  been  original  righteousness ;  there  would  have  been  genuine  moral 
rectitude:  nothing  would  have  been  wanting;  for  our  author  says,  True^  gen' 
t/i/ie,  vioraJ  rectitude,  in  every  part  of  ity  is  to  he  resolved  into  this  single  princi- 
pie.  But  if  he  were  wholly  without  any  such  thing  as  love  to  God,  or  any 
virtuous  love,  how  should  he  come  by  virtue  ?  The  answer  doubtless  will  be, 
by  act  of  choice  :  he  must  first  choose  to  be  virtuous.  But  what  if  he  did  choose 
to  be  virtuous  ?  It  could  not  be  from  love  to  God,  or  any  virtuous  principle, 
that  he  chose  it ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  he  has  no  such  principle  in  his  heart : 
and  if  he  chooses  it  without  such  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this  author,  there 
is  no  virtue  in  his  choice ;  for  all  virtue,  he  says,  is  to  "be  resolved  into  that 
single  principle  of  love.  Or  will  he  say,  there  may  be  produced  in  the  heart  a 
virtuous  benevolence  by  an  act  or  acts  of  choice,  that  are  not  virtuous  ?  But 
this  does  not  consist  with  what  he  implicitly  asserts,  that  to  the  cause  alone  is  to 
be  ascrilKjd  what  is  in  the  effect.  So  that  there  is  no  way  that  can  possibly  be 
deviseil,  in  consistence  with  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  in  which  Adam  ever  could  have 
any  riirhteousness,  or  could  ever  either  obtain  any  principle  of  virtue,  or  per- 
form any  one  virtuous  act. 

These  confused,  inconsistent  assertions,  concerning  virtue  and  moral  rectitude, 
arise  from  the  absurd  notions  in  vogue,  concerning  Freedom  of  Will,  as  if  it 
consisted  in  the  will's  self-determining  jMwer,  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral 
igpocy,  virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  wnich,  with  the  grounds  of  these 
errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters,  with  the  evidenct^s  of  it, 
I  have,  according  to  my  ability,  fully  and  largely  considered,  in  my  Inquiry  on 
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that  subject ;  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  who  desires  further  satis.^action, 
and  is  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that  discourse. 

Having  considered  this  great  argument,  and  pretended  demonstration  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  against  original  righteousness  ;  I  proceed  to  the  'proofs  of  the  doctrine. 
And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  consider,  whether  there  be  not  evidence  of  it  in 
the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis :  or,  whether  the  history  there  delivered,  does 
not  lead  us  to  supi)Ose,  that  our  frsl  parents  were  created  in  a  state  of  moral 
rectitude  and  holiness. 

I.  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose,  Adam's  sin,  with  relations  to  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  was  the  first  sin  he  committed.  Which  could  not  have  been,  had  he 
not  always,  till  then,  been  perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence,  and  consequently,  created,  or  brought  into  existence  righteous.  In 
a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral  obligations,  it  is  tlie  same  thing  to  be  perfectly 
innocent,  as  to  be  perfectly  righteous.  It  must  be  the  same,  because  there  can 
no  more  be  any  medium  between  sin  and  righteousness,  or  between  a  being  right 
and  being  wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  U*  a  medium  between  straight 
and  crooked,  in  a  natural  sense.  Adam  was  brouirht  into  existence  capable  of 
acting  immediately,  as  a  moral  agent,  and  therefore  he  was  immediately  under 
a  rule  oi right  action  :  he  was  obliged  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  right.  And 
if  he  was  obliged  to  acf  right  as  soon  as  he  existed,  he  was  obliged  even  then 
to  be  inclined  to  act  right.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  1G6,  iS\,  *'  Adam  could 
not  sin  without  a  sinful  inclinntion,^^*^  And  ju>l  fur  the  same  reason  he  could 
not  do  right,  without  an  inclination  to  right  action.  And  as  he  was  obliged  to 
act  rii^ht  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existenrt-.  ism!  did  do  so  till  he  siiuied  in 
the  ali'air  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have  an  inclination  or  dispo>ition  of 
heart  to  do  right  the  first  moment  of  his  existcn.r;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to 
be  created  or  brought  into  existence,  with  an  incrii;atinn  to  right  action,  or  wliich 
is  the  same  thing,  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  ot  heart. 

Here  it  wdl  be  in  vain  to  say,  it  is  true  that  it  was  Adam's  duty  to  have  a 
good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it  was  possil»le  to  be  obtained,  in  the 
nature  of  things  ;  but  as  .t  could  not  be  without  time  to  i'stabli>h  such  a  habit, 
which  requires  antecedent  thought,  reflection,  and  repeat* d  right  action  ;  thire- 
fore  all  that  Adam  could  be  obliged  to  in  the  first  plac  i*,  was  to  reflect  and  con- 
sider things  in  a  right  manner,  and  apply  himself  to  ritrht  a«-tif)n,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  right  disposition.  For  this  suppo^x^,  that  even  this  reflection  and  consid- 
eration, which  he  was  obliged  to,  was  right  action.  Surely  he  was  obligt-d  to 
it  no  otheiwise  than  as  a  tiling  that  was  right  ;  and  thin  lore  lie  must  have  an 
inclination  to  this  right  action  immediately,  before  1m*  couhl  j)erfi)rni  those  first 
right  actions.  And  as  the  inclination  to  them  shouhl  be  right,  the  principle  or 
disposition  from  which  he  performed  even  these  artic»ns,  must  be  good  ;  olher- 
wbe  the  actions  would  not  be  right  in  the  sight  of  him  who  looks  at  the  heart ; 
nor  would  they  answer  the  man's  obligations,  or  be  a  doing  his  duty,  if  he  had 
done  them  for  some  sinister  end,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  (Jod  ami  his  duty.  There- 
fore there  must  be  a  regard  to  Go<l  and  his  duty  implanted  in  him  at  his  fii^t  exist- 
ence ;  otherwise  it  is  certain  he  would  have  done  notliing  from  a  regard  to  (lod 
ami  his  duty  ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  reflect  and  consider,  and  tiy  to  obtain  such  a 
disposition.  The  ver}*  supjw.^ition  of  a  disposition  to  ritjht  action  being  first  ob- 
tained by  repeated  right  attion,  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  itself;  for  it  supposes 
a  course  of  right  action,  bifvre  there  is  a  disposition  to  perform  any  right  action. 

•  This  is  douVtWs  true  ;  ibraltKotj^h  thrrc  wn'"  no  nKturnl.  «iriAjI  inrlinntion  in  Actnin,  yei  in  Inrli 
nrnion  to  thai  t>in of  oatini;  th**  forliiiiiUn  truit.  wait  forf:oltrn  in  hiin  I  y  ibr  d<-l«>sion  and  enor  he  «ias  led 
nio,  and  liiiii  inelination  lo  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  muat  precede  his  actual  eaUng . 
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These  are  no  inventeil  quibbles  or  sophisms.  If  God  expected  of  Adam  any 
obedience  or  duty  to  him  at  all,  when  he  first  made  him,  whether  it  was  in  re- 
flecting, considering,  or  any  way  exerting  the  faculties  he  had  given  him,  then 
God  expected  he  should  immediately  exercise  love  and  regard  to  him.  For  how 
could  it  be  expected,  that  Adam  should  have  a  strict  and  perfect  regard  to  God's 
commands  and  authority,  and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  had  no  love  nor  regard 
to  him  in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  expected  he  should  have  any  ?  If  Adam 
from  the  beginning  did  his  duty  to  God,  and  had  more  respect  to  the  will  of  his 
Creitor  than  to  other  things,  and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  to  have  ; 
tlicn  from  the  beginning  he  had  a  supreme  and  perfect  respect  and  love  to  God ; 
and  if  so,  he  was  created  with  such  a  principle.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  con- 
sequence. Not  only  external  duties,  but  internal  duties,  such  as  summarily 
consist  in  love,  must  be  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  as  he  existed,  if 
any  duly  at  all  was  required.  For  it  is  most  apparently  absurd,  to  talk  of  a  spir- 
itual being,  with  the  facuUIes  of  understanding  and  will,  being  required  to  per- 
form external  duties,  without  internal.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  obser\es,  that  love 
IS  the  fulfdling  of  the  law,  and  that  all  moral  rectitude,  even  every  fart  of  it,  must 
be  resolved  into  that  simrlc  principle.  Therefore,  if  any  morally  right  act  at  all, 
reflection,  consideration,  or  any  thing  else,  was  required  of  Adam  immediately 
on  his  first  existence,  and  was  pcrfbrmetl  as  required  ;  then  he  must,  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence,  have  his  heart  possessed  of  that  principle  of  divine 
love  ;  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it,  according 
to  our  author's  own  doctrine  :  and  so  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  or  righteous- 
ness must  beirin  with  his  existence  ;  which  is  the  thinix  tausrht  in  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Kighteoiisnt'ss. 

And  let  us  considtT  1k)w  it  could  be  otherwise,  than  that  Adam  was  always, 
in  every  moment  of  his  existence,  obliged  to  exercise  such  regard  or  respect  of 
heart  towards  ever)'  ohjeet  or  thing,  as  was  agreeable  to  the  apparent  merit  of 
that  object.  For  instance,  would  it  not  at  any  time  have  been  a  becoming  thing 
in  Adam,  on  the  exhibiticm  to  his  mind  of  God"s  infinite  goodness  to  him,  for 
him  to  have  exercised  answerable  gratitude,  and  the  contrary  have  been  unbe- 
coming and  otlious  ?  And  if  somethinc^  had  been  presented  to  Adam's  view, 
transcendently  amiable  in  itself,  as  for  mslance,  the  glorious  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  would  it  not  have  become  him  to  love,  relish  and  delight  in  it  ? 
Would  not  such  an  object  have  merited  this  ?  And  if  the  view  of  an  object  so  ami- 
able in  itself  did  not  affect  his  mind  with  complacence,  would  it  not,  according  to 
the  plain  dictates  of  our  understanding,  have  shown  an  unbecoming  temper 
of  mind? 

To  say  that  he  had  not  had  time,  by  culture,  to  form  and  establish  a  good 
disposition  or  relish,  is  not  what  would  have  taken  of!  the  disagreeableness  and 
odiousness  of  the  temper.  And  if  there  had  been  never  so  much  time,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  expected  he  should  improve  it  aright,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  disposition,  if  he  had  not  already  some  goo<l  disposition  to  engage  him 
to  it. 

That  belonging  to  the  will  and  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  is  in  itself 
cither  o<Iious  or  amiable,  unbecoming  or  decent,  always  would  have  been  Adam's 
virtue  or  sin,  in  any  moment  of  his  existence  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  vir- 
tue or  vice,  by  which  nothing  can  be  meant,  but  that  in  our  moral  disposition  and 
behavior,  which  is  becoming  or  unbecoming,  amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions ;  a  disposition  to  relish 
some  thiri<rs  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and 
disagreeable ;  otherwise  it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  oi 
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^ill :  it  must  be  perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference,  without  choice  or 
aversion  towards  any  ihinpj  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any 
concreated  dispositions  at  all,  they  must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  either  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  if  man  had  at  first  the  highest 
relish  of  those  things  that  were  most  excellent  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to 
have  the  quickest  and  highest  delicrht  in  those  things  that  were  most  worthy  of 
it,  then  his  dispositions  were  moraJly  right  and  amiable,  and  never  can  be  decent 
and  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition  to  love  most  those 
things  that  were  inferior  and  less  woilliy,  then  his  dispositions  were  vicious 
Ami  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  medium  between  these. 

IL  This  notion  of  Adam's  being  created  without  a  principle  of  holiness  in 
his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  what 
the  history,  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  prcat  favors 
and  smiles  of  heaven,  which  Adam  enjoye<l  while  he  remained  in  innocency. 
The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us  that  till  Adam  sinned  he  was  in  happy  cir- 
cumstances, surroundeil  with  testimonies  and  fruits  of  God's  favor.  This  is 
implicitly  owned  by  Dr.  Taylor,  when  he  says,  page  252,  "  That  in  the  dispen- 
sation our  fii-st  parents  were  under  before  the  fall,  they  were  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love  and  obedience."  But  it  will  follow 
on  our  author's  principles,  that  Adam,  while  in  innocency,  was  placed  in  far 
worse  circumstances  than  he  was  in  after  his  disobedience,  and  infinitely  worse 
than  his  posterity  arc  in  ;  under  unspeakably  greater  di>advantacri's  for  the 
avoiding  of  sin,  and  the  performance  of  duty.  For  by  his  doctrine,  Adam's 
posterity  come  into  the  world  with  their  hearts  as  free  from  any  pr<»p<'nsity  to 
sin  as  he,  and  lie  was  made  as  destitute  of  any  propensity  to  riii)it<<.\i<ness 
as  tlicy ;  and  yet  God,  in  favor  to  tiiem,  doc»s  great  tliin<rs  to  restrain  tluni  fron? 
sin,  and  excite  tliein  to  virtue,  which  he  never  did  for  Ad.nm  in  inncKtney,  bu. 
laid  him,  in  the  hiixhcsl  drirree,  under  contrary  disadvantages. 

God,  as  an  instance  of  his  great  favor,  and  fatherly  love  to  man,  since  the 
fall,  has  denied  him  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  Paradise,  which  griitified  and 
allured  his  senses,  and  bodily  appetites  ;  that  he  might  diminish  his  temptations 
to  sin.  And  as  a  still  greater  means  to  restrain  fmm  sin,  and  promote  virtue, has 
subjected  him  to  labor,  toil  and  sorrow  in  the  world ;  and  not  only  so,  but  as  a 
means  to  promote  his  spiritual  and  eternal  good  far  beyond  this,  has  doomed  him 
to  death  :  and  when  all  this  was  found  insuflScient,  he,  in  further  prosecution  of 
the  designs  of  his  love,  shortened  men's  lives  exceedingly,  made  them  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  shorter  than  in  the  fii-st  ages.  And  yet  this,  with  all  the  innumer* 
able  calamities,  which  God  in  great  favor  to  mankind  has  brought  on  the  world, 
whereby  their  temptations  are  so  vastly  cut  short,  and  the  means  and  induce- 
ments to  virtue  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  so  great  a  degree,  all  have  proved 
insufficient,  now  for  so  many  thousand  years  together,  to  restrain  from  wicked- 
ness in  any  considerable  degree  ;  innocent  human  nature,  all  along,  coming  into 
the  world  with  the  same  purit)*  and  harmless  dispositions  that  our  first  parents 
had  in  Paradise.  What  vast  disadvantages  indeed  then  must  Adam  and  Eve 
have  been  in,  that  had  no  more  in  their  nature  to  keep  them  from  sin,  or  incline 
them  to  virtue,  than  their  posterity,  and  yet  were  without  all  those  additional 
and  cxtraordinan'  means !  Not  only  without  such  exceeding  great  means  as 
we  now  have,  when  our  lives  are  made  so  very  short,  but  having  vastly  leas  ad- 
vantage^ than  their  antediluvian  posterity,  who  to  prevent  their  being  i;i'icked, 
and  to  make  them  good,  had  so  much  labor  and  toil,  sweat  and  sorrow,  briers 
and  thorns,  with  a  body  gradually  decaying  and  returning  to  the  dust ;  when 
our  first  parents  had  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  being  placed  in  the  midst  of 
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80  many  and  exceeding  great  temptations,  not  only  without  toil  or  sorrow,  pair. 
or  disease,  to  humble  and  mortify  them,  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  we^in  iheix 
from  the  world,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  and  alluring  sensitive  de- 
lights, the  reverse  in  every  respect,  and  to  the  highest  degree,  of  that  most 
gracious  state  of  requisite  means,  and  great  advantages,  which  mankind  now 
enjoy  !  If  mankind  now  under  these  vast  restraints,  and  great  advantages,  are 
not  restrained  from  general,  and  as  it  were  universal  wickedness,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  Adam  and  Eve,  created  with  no  better  hearts  than  men  bring 
into  the  world  now,  and  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  contrary  disadvantages,  should  escape  it  1 

These  things  are  not  agreeable  to  Moses'  account ;  which  represents  a  hap- 
py state  of  peculiar  favors  and  blessings  before  the  fall,  and  the  curse  coming 
afterwards ;  but  according  to  this  scheme,  the  ciirse  was  before  the  fall,  and 
the  great  favors  and  testimonies  of  love  followed  the  apostasy.  And  the  curse 
before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  witness,  being  to  so  high  a  degree  the 
reverse  of  such  means,  means  so  nccessar)*  for  such  a  creature  as  innocent  man, 
and  in  all  their  multitude  and  fulness  proving  too  little.  Paradise  therefore 
must  be  a  mere  delusion  !  There  wini  indeed  a  great  show  of  favor,  in  placing 
maR  in  the  midst  of  such  dcliirhts.  But  this  delightful  garden  it  seems,  with 
all  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  was  in  its  real  tendency  woi*se  tlian  the  apples  of 
Sodom:  it  was  but  a  mere  bail  (^i(hI  forbid  the  blasphemy)  tlie  more  effectu- 
ally enticing  by  its  beauty  and  delieiousness,  to  Adam's  eternal  ruin  ;  which 
might  be  the  more  expected  to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  that  he  was  the  first  man 
that  ever  existed,  having  no  superiority  of  capacity  to  his  posterity,  and  wholly 
without  the  advantage  of  the  <)1»m  rvalions,  experiences,  and  ini})roven)ents  of 
preceding  generations,  which  lil>  |)osterity  have. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  (»t  an  adilitional  proof  of  the  doctrine  we  are 
upon,  from  another  part  of  the  \\A\  Scripture.  A  ver}*  clear  text  for  original 
righteousness  is  that  in  Eccles.  vii.  29,  **  I/O,  this  only  have  I  founds  that  God 
made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  on  this  text, 
that  the  word  nian  is  commonly  usetl  to  sitjnify  mankind  in  general,  or  man- 
kind collectively  taken.  It  is  true  it  often  signifies  the  species  of  niankind  ;  but 
then  it  b  used  to  signify  the  sperii»s,  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession 
from  its  beginning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  extent.  The  English  word 
mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  speeies  :  but  what  if  it  be  so  ?  Would  it  be  an 
improper  or  unintelligible  way  of  speak?ng,  to  say,  that  when  (lod  fii-st  made 
mankind,  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise  (meaninij  in  their  first  parents), 
but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of  briers  and  thorns  ?  And  it  is  certain,  that  to 
speak  of  God's  making  mankind  in  such  a  meaning,  viz.,  his  giving  the  species 
an  existence  in  their  first  parents,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  agreeable  to 
the  Scripture  use  of  such  an  exoressslon.  As  in  Deut.  iv.  32,  "  Since  'he  day 
that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth."  Job  xx.  4,  "  Knowest  thou  nol  f  I  is  of 
old,  since  man  was  placed  upm  the  earth."  Isa.  xlv.  12,  **  I  have  made  the 
earth,  and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretcheil  out  the  heav- 
ens." Jer.  xxvii.  5,  "  I  have  made  thi*  earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are 
upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  p.»wer."  All  these  texts  speak  of  God's  making 
man,  by  the  word  man^  signifyinix  the  species  of  mankmd ;  and  yet  they  all 
plainly  have  respect  to  God's  making  man  atfrsty  when  God  vxadc  the  earth 
and  stretched  out  the  heavens^  and  created  the  first  parents  of  mankind.  In  all 
these  places  the  same  word  Ad  un  is  usetl,  as  here  in  Ecclesiastes  ;  and  in  the 
last  ol  them,  used  with  he  empfuUicuin^  i%  it  is  here;  though  Dr.  Taylor  omit^ 
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it,  wlien  he  tells  us,  be  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  all  the  places  in  Sciipturc 
where  the  word  is  used.  And  it  argues  nothing  to  the  doctor's  purjiose,  that 
the  pronoun  they  is  used.     Tkey  have  sought  out  many  inventiovs.     Which  is 

Eroperly  applied  to  the  species,  which  God  made  at  first  upright :  God  having 
egun  the  species  with  more  than  one,  and  it  being  continued  in  a  multitude. 
As  Christ  speaks  of  tbe  two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  as  continued 
in  successive  generations,  ilatth.  xix.  4,  "  He  that  made  them  at  the  begin- 
ning, made  them  male  and  female ;"  having  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

No  less  impertinent,  and  also  very  unfair,  is  his  criticism  on  the  word  jaS" 
havy  translated  upright.  Because  the  word  sometimes  signifies  right y  he  would 
from  thence  infer,  that  it  does  not  properly  signify  a  moral  rectitude,  even 
when  used  to  express  the  character  of  moral  agents.  He  might  as  well  insist, 
that  the  English  word  unrighf,  sometimes,  ami  in  its  most  original  meaning, 
signifies  rght  up,  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore  it  does  not  properly  signify 
any  moral  character,  when  applieil  to  moial  agents;  and  indeed  less  unreason- 
ably ;  for  it  is  known,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
most  words  used  to  sigiiilV  mor.il  and  spiritual  things,  are  taken  from  things 
external  and  natural.  The  word  jashar  is  used,  as  applied  to  moral  agents,  or 
to  the  words  and  actions  of  such  (if  I  have  not  misieckoned*),  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  times  in  Scripture  ;  and  about  a  hundred  of  them,  without  all  dis- 
pute, to  sitrnify  viitue,  or  moral  rectitude  (though  Dr.  Taylor  is  pleased  to  say, 
the  word  does  not  generally  si|nrnify  a  moral  character),  and  for  the  most  part  it 
signifies  true  rirtu*;  or  virtue  in  such  a  sense,  as  distinguishes  it  from  all  false 
appearances  of  virtue,  or  what  is  only  viitue  in  some  respects,  but  not  truly  so 
in  the  siirht  of  God.  It  is  u<itl  at  least  eiirhty  times  in  tliis  sense  :  and  scarce 
any  word  can  Ik»  found  in  tin*  Hcbnw  InnuuiiLre  more  sipnificimt  of  this.  It  is 
thus  ustsl  ronMantly  in  S»«lt  n.on's  wriiin<j:s(whrrr  it  is  often  found),  when  used 
to  expri'ss  a  chararler  or  ]>n  prrty  oi  moiaj  aj^ents.  And  it  is  beyond  all  con- 
tioversy,  that  he  us^s  it  in  this  place,  in  the  7th  of  Ecelesiastes,  to  signify  a  mo- 
ral rectitude,  or  character  of  real  virtue  and  int(*ornty.  For  the  wise  man,  in 
this  context,  is  speakinir  of  men  with  respect  to  their  moral  character,  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  and  drpravity  of  mankind  (as  is  confessed  p.  184),  and  he 
here  declarers,  he  had  not  f<Mind  more  than  one  amontx  a  thousand  of  the  right 
stamp,  truly  and  thorouirhly  virtuous  and  upright ;  which  appeared  a  strange 
thing !  Hut  in  this  text  he  clears  C»od,  and  lays  the  blame  on  man  :  man  was 
not  made  thus  at  first.  He  was  made  of  the  right  stamp,  altogether  good  in 
his  kind  (as  all  other  thinirs  were),  truly  and  thorouirhly  virtuous,  as  he  ought 
to  be;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.  Which  last  expression  sig- 
nifies things  sinful,  or  morally  evil ;  as  is  confessed,  p.  185.  And  this  expres- 
sion, used  to  signify  those  moral  evils  he  found  in  man,wliich  he  sets  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  uprightness  man  was  made  in,  shows,  that  by  uprightness  he  means 
the  most  true  and  sincere  goo<lness.  Tlie  woid  renderec!  inventions,  most  natu- 
rally and  aptly  sijjnifies  the  subtle  devices,  and  crooketl  and  deceitful  ways  ^t 
hypocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  a  character  contrary  to  men  of  simplicity  and 
goclly  sincerity ;  who,  tUough  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  arc  simple  concerning 
evil.  Thus  the  same  wise  tnan,  in  Prov.  xii.  2,  sets  a  truly  good  man  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  man  of  ir/rArJ  (Uvircs,  whom  Ciod  will  condemn.  Solomon  had 
occasion  to  observe  many  who  put  on  an  artful  disguise  and  fair  show  of  good- 
ness ;  but  on  searching  thorouirhly,  he  found  vm*  few  truly  upright.  As  he  says, 
Prov.  XX.  6, "  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness :  but  a 

*  M:tkir.:r  iisfMifRiixAird'tCononJ.inccv  m  hicli,  Mccordin^  to  iheaotbor**  professed  dfsisn,<lirfCUW 
ftU  the  |>!acc«  » liorc  tbc  word  is  u^ed. 
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faithful  man  who  can  find  ?"  So  that  it  is  exceeding  plain,  that  by  uprightness 
in  this  place  in  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon  means  true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  urges  concerning  many  inventions  being  spoken  of, 
whereas  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  but  one  invention^  is  of  as  little 
weight  as  the  rest  of  what  he  says  on  this  text.  For  the  many  lusts  and  cor 
ruptions  of  mankind,  appearing  in  innumerable  ways  of  sinning,  are  all  the 
consequence  of  that  sin.  The  great  corruption  men  are  fallen  into  by  the  orig- 
inal apostasy,  appears  in  the  multitude  of  wicked  ways  they  are  inclined  to 
And  therefore  these  are  properly  mentioned  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the 
greatness  of  that  apostasy  and  corruption. 


SECTION   II 


Concerning  the  kind  of  Death,  threatened  to  our  first  Parents,  if  they  should  cat  of  the 

Forbidden  Fruit. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  observations  on  the  three  first  chapters  of  Cleriesis,  says, 
p.  7,  "  Tlie  threatening  to  man,  in  case  of  transgression  \v;i<,  tli;it  he  should 
surely  die.  Death  is  the  losing  of  life.  Death  is  opposed  to  lit"*',  and  must  be 
understood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  to  which  it  is  (>pp()>e(l.  Now 
the  death  here  threatened  can,  wiih  any  certainty,  be  oppost-d  ordy  to  the  life 
God  gave  Adam,  when  he  created  him,  verse  7.  Any  thin;^  Ix'iido  this,  must 
be  pure  conjecture,  without  solid  tbundation." 

To  this  1  would  say,  it  is  true,  death  i^  t^ppo^tei!  to  life,  and  /im^f  he  uwhrstoid 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  to  which  it  i?  opposed:  !ju!  d  'ts  it  tluivfore 
follow,  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  it  but  the/o.vy  of  lift-  ?  .M>-  y  is  ()j)j>'>st'd 
to  happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  Scripture  often  opposed  to  joy  ;  I  ui  i;in  wc  ccn- 
elude  from  thence,  that  nothing  is  meant  in  Scripture  by  s  )n')  a-,  hit  the  Akv  of 
joy  ?  Or  that  there  is  no  mope  in  misery,  than  the  loss  or  a!)>ifjrc  o\  happini'ss  ? 
And  if  it  be  so,  that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  ctitainty,  he  op- 
posed only  to  the  lit'c  given  to  Mam,  when  God  created  him  ;  I  iliink,  a  state 
>f  perfect,  perpetual  and  hopeless  misery  is  properly  opposid  to  that  state 
Hdani  was  in,  when  Go  I  created  him.  For  I  suppose  it  will  n  »t  he  denied,  that 
the  life  Adam  had,  was  truly  a  happy  life  ;  happy  in  perftet  innoeeni y,  in  the 
favor  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits  and  tes!iin'»:iii-N#»r  \\\s  love ; 
and  I  think  it  has  been  proveil,  that  he  also  was  happy  in  a  Mat.-  ofpi  rfeet  riirht- 
eousness.  And  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  ai^reealih-  to  a  very  eom- 
mon  acceptation  of  the  word  life,  in  Scripture,  that  it  be  undrr>t«w»(|  as  si'jjnii'y- 
ing  a  state  of  excellent  and  happy  existence.  Now  that  wljich  is  most  op|>osite 
to  tliat  life  and  state  A  lam  wis  created  in,  is  a  state  of  total,  ronfirme«l  wicked- 
ness, and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  divine  displeastire  and  curse  ;  not 
excluding  temporal  death,  or  the  destruction  of  the  body,  :is  an  introdtiction 
to  it. 

And  besides,  that  which  is  much  more  evident,  than  any  thinix  Dr.  Taylor 
«ays  on  this  head,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  death,  which  was  to  <  omr  on  Adam,  as 
the  punishment  o(  li'ia  disobedience,  \\'i\s  op|>osed  to  that ///J*,  whi»  h  he  would 
have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  in  case  he  had  not  ^lnnr<l.  Oh*\lintce 
and  disobrdienc^  Rre  contraries:  and  \\\c  threafcnings  and  prom/vrv,  that  are 
sanctions  of  a  law,  are  set  in  direi^t  opjiosition :  and  the  promised  rewards  and 
threatened  punishments,  are  what  are  most  properly  taken  as  each  other's  oppo 
ntes      But  none  will  denv,  that  the  life  which  would  have  been  .Xdaru'.^  n  Aard, 
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It  he  had  persisted  in  obedience,  v^bs- eternal  life.  And  therefore  we  argue 
justly,  that  the  death  which  stands  opposed  to  that  life  (Dr.  Taylor  himself  being 
judge,  p.  120,  S  y)is  manifestly  etintal  death,  a  death  widely  different  from  tfit 
death  we  now  die — to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adam,  for  his  persevering  obedience^ 
was  to  have  liad  everlasting  life  and  happiness,  in  perfect  holiness,  union  with 
bis  Maker,  and  enjoyment  of  his  favor,  and  this  was  the  life  which  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life  ;  then  doubtless  the  death  threatened  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  was  a  bein^  given  over 
everlasting  wickedness  and  misery,  in  separation  from  God,  and  in  enduring  hi: 
wrath. 

And  it  may  with  the  greatest  reason  be  supposed,  that  when  God  first  made 
mankind,  and  made  known  to  them  the  methocls  of  his  moral  government  to- 
wards them,  in  the  revelation  he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole 
species  ;  and  let  him  know,  that  obedience  to  him  was  expected  as  his  duty  ; 
and  enforced  this  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  threatened  punishment,  called  by 
the  name  of  death  ;  1  say,  we  may  with  the  greatest  reason  suppose  in  such  a 
case,  that  by  death  was  meant  the  same  death  which  God  esteemed  to  be  the 
most  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  which  he  speaks  of  under 
that  name,  throughout  the  Scripture,  as  the  proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  man,  and 
was  always  from  the  beginninpj  understood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  God.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed,  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
if  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  enforced  by  the  threatening  of  a 
punishment,  nothing  at  all  had  been  mentioned  of  tliat  great  punishment,  ever 
spoken  <5f  under  the  name  of  death  (in  the  revelations  wliieh  he  has  given  to 
mankind  from  aire  to  age),  as  the  proper  punishnient  of  the  sin  of  mankind.  And 
it  would  be  no  less  strange,  if  when  the  punishment  which  was  mentioned  and 
threatened  on  that  occasion,  was  called  liv  the  same  name,  even  death,  \el  we 
must  not  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  tiling*,  but  something  infinitely  divei-se, 
and  infinitely  more  inconsiderable. 

]3ut  now  let  us  consider  what  that  death  is,  which  the  Scripture  ever  speaks 
of  as  the  proper  wac^esof  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  is  s|X)ken  of  as  such  by  God's 
saints  in  all  ai^es  of  the  church,  from  the  fust  beginning  of  a  wri  ten  revelation, 
to  the  conclusion  of  it.  I  will  begin  with  the  N«'w  Testament.  When  the 
Apostle  Paul  says,  Rom.  vi.  23,  the  t/v/i|-/'.v  if  sin  isdrath,  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us, 
p.  120.  S.,  that  "  this  means  eternal  death,  the  secon<l  death,  a  death  widely  dif- 
i'erent  from  the  death  we  now  die."  The  same  apostle  s]H»aks  of  death  as  the 
proper  puaishment  due  for  sin,  in  Rom.  vii.  5,  and  ehap.  viii.  13,  2  Cor.  iii.  7, 
1  Cor.  XV.  56.  In  al!  which  places.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  snp|>oses  the  ajwstle 
to  intend  eternal  df  ath.*     And  when  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  death  as  the 

E roper  reward,  fruit,  and  end  of  sin,  Jam.  i.  15,  "  Sin  when  it  is  finished 
ringeth  forth  death,"  it  is  manifest  that  our  author  supposes  eternal  destruc- 
tion to  be  meant.t  And  the  Apostle  John,  airrecable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  sense,  speaks 
of  the  second  death  as  that  which  sin  unre)>eriled  of  will  bring  all  men  to  at 
last.  Rev.  ii.  11,  xx.  6,  14,  and  xxi.  8.  In  the  >;ime  sense  tlie  Apostle  John 
uses  the  word  in  his  1st  epistle,  chap.  iii.  M,  **  We  knf»w,  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  to  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren  :  he  that  hateth  his  brother, 
abidelh  in  drath. 

In  the  same  manner  Christ  us«l  the  word  from  time  to  time  when  he  was 
on  earth,  and  spake  concerning  the  punishment  and  issue  of  sin.     John  7. 

•  Src  p.  7^.  Note  on  Rom.  vii.  5,  niul  Note  on  vrr^r  fi.  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  Note  on  R«>rn.  Tii,  9. 

♦  By  r<»n.i  arinjr  vhal  lie  nays*,  p.  I'JG,  i*ith  i*h;it  hi*  o!"!«n  savn  of  th.it  iJralh  Hnd  drMniriion  \iri>* 
u  t)te  dcir.rnt  and  end  of  i»crsonal    nin   whirh  hi-  >ay>  is  tlic  trcvud  dtath.  or  ttemat  dnlructivr.. 
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24,  "  He  that  heareth  my  wor.l,  and  believeth,  &c.,  bath  everlasting  hfe ;  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  to  life."     Where, 
according  to  Dr.  Taylor'  own  way  of  arguing,  it  cannot  be  the  death  which  we 
n-jvv  die,  that  Christ  speaks  of,  but  eternal  death,  because  it  is  set  in  opposition 
.0  everlasting  hfe.     John  vi.  50,  "  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
jeaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die."     Chap.  viii.  51,  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  deathJ^ 
Chap.  xi.  26y  "  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 
In  which  places  it  is  plain  Christ  does  not  mean  that  beUevers  shall  never  see 
tem|>oraI  death.     See  also  Matth.  x.  28,  and  Luke  x.  28.     In  like  manner,  the 
word  was  commonly  used  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  they  spake  of  death  as 
the  proper  end  and  recompense  of  sin.     So,  abundantly  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel. 
Ezek.  iii.  18,  "  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely  die"     In 
the  original    it  is.  Dying  thou  shalt  die.      The    same  form   of  expression, 
which  God  used  in  the  threatening  to  Adam.     We  have  the  same  words  again, 
chap,  xxxiii.  18.  In  chap,  xviii.  4,  it  is  said.  The  soul  that  sinncth,  it  shall  die.  To 
the  like  purpose  are  chap.  iii.  19,  20,  and  xviii.  4,  9,  13,  17—21,  24,  26,  28, 
chap,  xxxiii.  8,  9,  12,  14,   19.     And  that  temporal  death  is  not  meant  in  these 
places  is  plain,  because  it  is  promised  most  absolutely,  that  the  righteous  shall 
not  die  the  death  spoken  of.     Chap,  xviii.  21,  He  Jiall  surely  live  Jie  shall 
not  die.     So  verses  9,  17,  19,  and  22,  and  chap.  iii.  21.     And  it  is  evident  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense.     Jer.  xxxi.  30,  Eirry  one 
sfuill  die  for  his  own  iniquity.     And  the  same  death  is  spoken  of  by  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah.     Isai.  xi.  4,   With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked. 
See  also  chap.  Ixvi.   16,  with  verse  24.     Solomon,  who  we  must  suppose  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sense  in  wiiich  the  word  was  used  by  the  wise, 
and  by  the  ancients,  continually  spciiks  of  death  as  the  proper  fruit,  isMie,  and 
recompense  of  sin,  using  the  word  only  in  this  sense.     Prov.  xi.  19,  .is  right- 
eousnvss  tcndeth  to  life,  so  he  that  pursucth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  oirn  death. 
So  chap.  V.  5,  6,  23,  vii.  27,  viii.  36,  ix.  18,  x.  21,  xi.  19,  xiv.  12,  xv.  10,  xviii. 
21,  xix.    16,   xxi.   16,  and  xxiii.  13,  14.     In  these  places  he  cannot  mean 
temporal  death,  for  he  often  speaks  of  it  ;is  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  wherein 
the  righteous  shall  certainly  be  distinguished  from  them  ;  as  in  Prov.  xii.  28, 
In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  tV  no  death. 
So  in  chap.  x.  2,  xi.  4,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  2"^,  end  many  other  places.     But  we  find 
this  same  wise  man  observes,  that  as  to  temporal  death,  and  temporal  events  in 
peneral,  there  is  no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to  good  and  bad. 
Eccl.  ii.  14,  15,  16,  viii.  14,  and  ix.  2,3.     His  words  are  remarkable  in  Eccl. 
vii.  15,  '^  There  is  a  just  man  ih^ii  perisheth  in  his  righteousness,  and  there  is  a 
wicked  man  that  prolongrtn  his  life  in  his  wickedness."     So  we  find  David,  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  uses  the  word  death  in  the  same  sense,  whon  he  s|)eaks  of 
it  as  the  proper  wages  and  issue  of  sin.     Psal.  xxxiv.  21,  ^'  Evil  shall  slay 
the  wicked."     He  speaks  of  it  as  a  certain  thing,  Psal.  cxxxix.  19,  "  Surely 
thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked,  O  God.*'     And  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein 
tlie  wickeil  are  distinguished  from  the  righteous.     Psalm  Ixix.  28,  *'  Let  them 
be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  witli  the  righteous." 
And  tiius  we  find  the  word  death  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  Books  of  Moses ; 
n  which  part  of  the  Scripture  it  is,  that  we  have  the  account  of  the  threatening 
jf  death  to  Adam.  Wlien  death,  in  these  books,  is  spoken  of  as  the  proper  fruit, 
tnd  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  eternal  death.     So  Deut. 
xv\.  15,  "  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and 
«vil."     Verse  19,  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that 
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1  have  set  before  you  life  and  deaUiy  blessing  and  cursing."  The  life  that  i.< 
spoken  of  here,  is  doubtless  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  Levit.  xviii.  5,  "  Ye 
shall  therefore  keep  iriy  statutes  and  my  judgments,  uhich  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them."  This  the  apostle  understands  of  eternal  life,  as  is  plain  by  Rom. 
X.  5,  and  Gal.  iii.  12.  But  that  the  death  threatened  for  sin  in  the  law  olMoses, 
meant  eternal  death,  is  what  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  declares.  So  in  his  Note 
on  Rom.  v.  20,  Par.  p.  291,  *'  Such  a  constitution  the  law  of  Mosc-s  was,  sub- 
jecting those  who  were  under  it  to  death  for  ever)*  transgression  ;  meaning  by 
dratli  eternal  death"  These  are  his  words.  The  like  he  asserts  in  many  other 
places.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  place  now  mentioned,  /  have  set  btfore  thee  life 
and  death,  b/e.ssivg  and  cursing,  without  doubt,  the  same  blessins:  and  cursing 
is  meant  which  God  had  already  set  before  them  with  such  solemnity,  in  the 
27tli  and  2Sih  chaptei-s,  where  we  have  the  ium  of  the  curses  in  those  last 
words  of  the  27th  cha])ter,  "  Cursed  is  ever}*  one,  which  confirmeth  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law  to  do  them."  Which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  threatening 
of  eternal  death,  and  with  him  Dr.  Taylor  himself*  in  this  sense  also  Job  and 
his  friends  spake  of  death,  as  the  wages  and  end  of  sin,  who  lived  before  any 
written  revelation,  and  had  their  religion  and  their  phraseology  about  the  things 
of  religion  from  the  ancients. 

If  any  should  insist  upon  it  as  an  objection,  against  supposing  that  death 
was  intended  to  signify  eternal  death  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  that  this  use 
of  the  word  is  ficrurative;  1  reply,  that  though  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  so  figurative  as  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  history  contained  in 
these  three  chapters ;  as  when  it  is  5:aid,  God  said,  Let  there  be  liixht :  God  said. 
Lei  there  be  a  Jtrmnnnif,  &e.,  as  though  God  spake  sueh  words  with  a  voice. 
So  when  it  is  said,  God  ralltd  the  lij^lit,  day  :  God  colli d  the  firnuiiiient.  l.i  ;iven, 
&c. :  (jod  rested  on  the  sevenlh  day  ;  as  though  he  had  been  wi  ary,  ai:d  then 
rested.  And  when  it  is  said,  They  heard  the  voice  of  God  walkin«r ;  as  tlidugh 
the  Deity  had  two  feet,  and  took  steps  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Taylor  Mip])oses, 
that  when  it  is  said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  "  Their  eyvs  were  opened,  and  they  saw 
that  they  were  naked  ;"  by  the  word  naked  is  meant  a  state  of' guilt  ;  page  12 
Whii  h  sense  of  the  word  nalted,  is  much  further  from  the  common  use  of  the 
word,  than  the  supposed  sense  of  the  word  death.  So  this  author  suj.poses  the 
promise  concerning  the  seed  of  the  womnn^s  bruising  the  scrpcnt\s  head,  while 
the  seij)ent  should  bruise  his  heel,  is  to  be  undei^tood  of"  the  Messiah's  dcstroy- 
inix  ^1><^  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  Devil,  and  receiving  seme  slijuht  hurt 
from  him;"  pages  15,  llJ.  Which  makes  the  sentence  full  of  figuris,  vastly 
more  beside  the  common  use  of  woids.  And  why  might  not  God  tleliver 
,  threatenings  to  our  first  parents  in  figurative  expressions,  as  well  as  promises  ? 
Many  other  strong  figures  are  used  in  these  cliapters. 

But  indeed,  there  is  no  neresslty  of  supposing  the  word  deaths  or 
(he  Hebrew  word  so  translated,  it*  used  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
suppnsrd,  to  have  been  figurative  at  all.  It  does  not  appear  but  that  this 
woid.  in  its  true  and  proper  meanini^,  mijj;ht  signify  perfect  misery,  and 
sinsible  destruction,  tliouih  the  word  was  also  applied  to  signify  something 
mort-  external  and  visible.  There  are  many  words  in  our  language,  stub  as 
hiart,  sense^  discovery,  conception,  light,  and  many  others,  which  are  applied 
tc  sigtiitV  external  things,  as  that  muscular  part  of  the  boiiy  called  'ieart  ; 
external  feeling,  called  sense;  the  sight  of  the  bodily  eye,  called  view  ;  the 
finding  of  a  thing  by  its  being  uncovered,  called  discovery  ;  the  first  beginning 

•  Noic  on  Horn.  v.  '20.    Par.  p.  291—299. 
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of  Ihe  foetus  in  the  womb,  called  conception  ;  and  the  rays  ^f  the  sun,  called 
light :  yet  these  words  do  as  truly  and  properly  signify  other  things  of  a  more 
spiritual,  internal  nature,  as  those :  such  as  the  disposition,  affection,  percep- 
tion, and  thought  of  the  mind,  and  manifestation  and  evidence  to  the  soul. 
Common  use,  which  governs  the  propriety  of  language,  makes  the  latter  things 
to  be  as  much  signified  by  those  words,  in  their  proper  meaning,  as  the  former. 
It  is  especially  common  in  the  Hebrew,  and  I  suppose,  other  oriental  languages, 
that  the  same  word  that  signifies  something  external,  does  no  less  properly  and 
usually  signify  something  more  spiritual.  So  the  Hebrew  words  used  lor  breath, 
have  such  a  double  signification  :  .A^shama  signifies  both  breath  and  the  soul. 
and  the  latter  as  commonly  as  the  former.  Ruach  is  used  for  breath  or  uiwrf, 
but  yet  more  commonly  signifies  spirit.  Kephesh  is  used  for  breath,  but  yet 
more  commonly  signifies  soul.  So  the  word  lebh^  heart,  no  less  properly  signi- 
fies the  souly  especialjy  with  regard  to  the  will  and  aflfections,  than  that  "part  of 
the  body  so  called.  The  word  shalom,  which  we  render  peace,  no  less  properly 
signifies  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  mutual  agreement.  The  word  transla- 
ted life,  signifies  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  and  also  the  perfect  and  happy 
state  of  sensible,  active  being,  and  the  latter  as  properly  as  the  former.  So  the 
word  death  signifies  destruction,  as  to  outward  sensibility,  activity  and  enjoyment ; 
but  it  has  most  evidently  another  signification,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is 
no  less  proper,  viz.,  pcrfvct,  sensible,  hopeless  win  and  misery. 

It  is  therefore  wholly  without  reason  urged,  that  death  properly  signifies 
only  the  loss  of  this  ])ri  sent  life  ;  and  that  therefore  nothing  else  was  meant  by 
that  death  which  was  threatened  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Nor  does  it  at 
all  appear  but  that  Aihun,  who,  from  what  God  said  concerning  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  that  was  so  very  figurative,  could  understand,  that  relief  Mas  promised  as 
to  the  death  which  was  threatened  (as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes),  unckrslood 
the  death  that  was  threatened  in  the  more  impoitant  sense;  especially  seeing 
temporal  death,  as  it  is  originally,  and  in  itself,  is  evermore,  excepting  as 
changed  by  divine  grace,  an  intiodiirtion  or  entrance  into  that  gloomy,  dismal 
state  of  miseiy,  which  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  dark  and  awful  circumstances 
of  this  death,  naturally  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  most  dreadful  state  of  hope- 
less, sensible  ruin. 

As  to  that  objection  which  some  have  made,  that  the  phrase,  dying  thou  shall 
die,  is  several  times  us<'d  in  the  Hooks  of  Moses,  to  signify  temporal  death,  it 
can  be  of  no  force :  for  it  has  bet  ii  shown  already,  that  the  same  phrase  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  slt^nily  eternal  death,  in  instances  much  more 
parallel  with  this.  But  inderd  nothing  can  be  certainly  argued  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  thing  intended,  from  its  being  expressed  in  such  a  manner.  For 
it  is  evident  that  such  repetitions  of  a  word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  are  no 
more  than  an  emphasis  upon  a  word  in  the  more  modern  languages,  to  signify 
the  great  degree  of  a  thing,  the  importance  of  it,  or  the  certainty  of  it,  &c. 
When  we  would  signify  and  impress  these,  we  commonly  put  an  emphasis  on 
our  words:  instead  of  this,  the  Hebrews,  when  they  would  express  a  thing 
strongly,  repeated  or  doubled  the  word,  the  more  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
hearer;  as  may  be  plain  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  repetition  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  therefore,  only  implies  the 
solemnity  and  importance  of  the  threatening.  But  God  may  denounce  either 
eternal  or  temporal  death  with  peremptoriness  and  solemnity,  and  nothing  can 
certainly  b^  inferred  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thing  threatened,  because  it 
is  threatened  with  emphasis,  more  than  this,  that  the  threatening  is  much  to  be 
regarded.     Though  it  be  true,  that  it  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected 
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that  a  threatening  of  eternal  death  would  be  denounced  with  great  crapnasis, 
such  a  threatening  being  infinitely  important,  and  to  be  regarded  alwve  all  othei-s. 


SECTION   III. 


Wherein  it  is  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  ihc  history  of  the  tliree  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  which  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  God,  in  his  constitulion 
with  Adam,  dealt  with  mankind  in  gtfiiernl,  ns  included  in  their  first  lather,  and  that 
the  threatening  of  death,  in  case  lie  should  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  respect  not 
only  to  liim,  but  his  posterity  ? 

Dr.  Taylor,  rehearsing  that  threatening  to  Adam,  Thou  shall  surely  die,  and 
giving  us  his  paraphrase  of  it,  p.  7,  8,  concludes  thus :  *'  Observe,  here  is  not 
one  word  relating  to  Adam's  posterity."  But  it  may  be  ohsen'ed  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  word  that  we  have  an  account  of,  which  God 
ever  said  to  Adam  or  Eve,  but  what  does  manifestly  include  their  posterity  in 
the  meaning  and  design  of  it.  There  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about  Adam's 
posterity  in  that  threatening,  as  there  is  in  those  words  of  God  to  Adam  and 
fcve,  Gen.  i.  28,  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sul)- 
dur  it ;"  and  as  much  in  events,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  Adam's  posterity  to  be 
includeil.  There  is  as  much  of  a  word  of  his  posterity  in  that  threatening,  as 
in  iliose  words,  verse  'iQ, ''  Behold,  I  have  given  you  ever}*  herb  bearing  seed — 
and  every  tree  in  wliich  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,"  &c.  Even  when 
(jo. I  was  alxnit  to  create  Adain,  what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  had  not  respect 
only  t(»  Adam,  but  to  his  posterity.  Gen.  i.  '26,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  iriiai^e, 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  li>h  of  the  sea,"  &c.  And,  what  is  more 
rnnarkahle,  there  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about  Adam's  posterity  in  the 
tlirfateniniii;  of  death,  as  there  is  in  that  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  19,  "  Unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  Which  Dr.  Taylor  him^^elf  supposes  to  be  a  sentence  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  that  very  ihreateniniX,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die  ;"  and  which 
sentente  he  himself  also  oflen  speaks  of  as  including  Adam's  posterity ;  and 
wlial  is  much  more  remarkable  still,  is  a  sentence  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  of- 
ten speaks  of,  as  viclwlinirhh  poster  ihj  n<  a  Siuttnccofcondemnafiim,  as  tijudicitd 
sentence,  and  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  with  regard  to  Adam's  poster^ 
ill/,  acting  the  jHirt  of  a  Judge,  and  as  such  condemning  them  to  temporal  death. 
Tlioui^li  he  is  therein  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  at  the 
same  time  abundantly  insists,  that  death  is  not  brought  on  Adam's  posterity  in 
consecjuence  of  his  sin,  at  all  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely  by  the  gracious  dis- 
posal of  a  Father,  bestowing  a  benefit  of  the  highest  natur>'  upon  tliem.* 

But  I  shall  .show  that  I  do  not  in  any  of  these  things  falsely  cliarge,  or  mis- 
represent Dr.  Taylor.  He  speaks  of  the  sentence  in  chap.  iii.  19,  as  pro- 
nounced in  pursuance  of  the  threatening  in  the  former  chapter,  in  these  words, 
pages  17,  18,  **  The  sentence  ujwn  man,  verses  17,  IS,  19,  first  affects  the 
earth,  u|>on  which  he  was  to  suljsist :  the  ground  should  be  incuml)ered  with 
many  noxious  weetls,  and  the  tillaje  of  it  more  toilsome ;  which  would  oblige 
the  man  to  procure  a  sustenance  by  hard  labor,  till  he  should  die,  and  drop 
into  the  ground,  from  whence  he  Wiis  taken.  Thus  death  entered  by  sin  into 
the  worli!,  and  roan  became  mortal,!  according  to  the  Ihrealening  in  the  former 

•  P.4ge  27,  s. 

t  The  tubaM|iient  pnrt  of  ttic  quotation,  the  reader  will  n>.  meet  with  in  the  tliinl  edition  of  Dr.  Tav* 
lor.  but  in  the  ttrond  9f  1741. 
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chapter"  Now,  if  mankind  hxoines  mortal,  and  must  die,  according  to  the 
threatening  in  the  lormer  chapter,  then  doubtless  the  threatening  in  the  former 
chapter,  T/wu  shall  die^  had  respect  not  only  to  Adam,  but  to  mankind,  and  in- 
cluded Adam's  posterity.  Yea,  and  Dr.  Taylor  is  express  in  it,  and  very  often 
so,  tliat  the  sentence  concerning  dropping  into  the  ground,  or  returning  to  the 
dust,  (Ud  include  Adam's  posterity.  So^  page  20,  speaking  tliere  of  that  sentence. 
*•  Observe  (says  he),  that  we  their  posterity  are  in  fact  subjected  to  the  afflic- 
tion and  mortality,  here  by  sentence  inflicted  upon  our  first  parents."Page  42,  Note. 
Hut  yet  men  through  that  long  tract,  were  all  subject  to  death,  therefore  they 
must  be  included  in  the  sentence."  The  same  he  affirms  in  innumerable  other 
places,  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  presently. 

The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  the  threatening,  and,  as  i)r.  Taylor  says, 
according  to  the  threatening y  extends  to  as  many  as  were  included  in  the  threat- 
ening, and  to  no  more.  It  the  sentence  be  upon  a  collective  subject,  infinitely 
(as  it  were),  the  greatest  part  of  whicli  were  not  included  in  the  threatening, 
nor  were  ever  threatened  at  all  by  any  threatening  whatsoever,  then  certainty 
this  sentence  is  not  according  to  the  threatening^  nor  built  upon  it.  If  the  sen- 
tence be  according  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  explain  the  threaten- 
ing by  the  sentence ;  and  if  we  find  the  sentence  spoken  to  the  same  person,  to 
whom  the  threatening  was  spoken,  and  spoken  in  the  second  person  singular, 
in  like  manner  with  the  threatening,  and  founded  on  the  threatenin£^,  and  ac- 
cjrding  to  the  threatening  :  and  if  we  find  the  sentence-includes  Adam's  pos- 
terity, then  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  so  did  the  threatening ;  and  hence, 
that  both  the  threatening  and  sentence  were  delivered  to  Adam  as  the  public 
head  and  representative  of  his  posterity. 

And  we  may  also  further  infer  from  il,  in  another  respect  directly  contrary 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine,  that  the  sentence  which  included  ./'/./m'.?  posterity,  was 
to  death,  as  a  punishment  to  that  posterity,  as  well  as  to  Adam  himself.  For  a 
sentence  pronounced  in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  to  a  punishment.  Threat- 
en ings  are  of  punishments.  Neither  God  nor  man  are  wont  to  threaten  others 
with  favors  and  benefits. 

But  lest  any  of  this  author's  admirers  should  stand  to  it,  that  it  may  very 
properly  be  said,  God  threatened  mankind  with  bestowing  great  kindness  upon 
them,  I  would  observe,  that  Dr.  Taylor  often  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pro- 
nounced by  God  on  all  mankind  as  condenming  them,  speaks  of  it  as  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  judicially  pronou  needy  or  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  on 
all  mankind  acting  as  their  judge,  and  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  Which  he 
aflirms  in  multitudes  of  places.  In  p.  20,  speaking  of  this  sentence,  which  he 
there  says,  subjects  us,  Adam's  and  Eve's  posterity,  to  affliction  and  mortality, 
be  calls  it  a  judicial  act  of  condemnation.     *^  The  judicial  acl  of  condemnation 

i'says  he)  clearly  implies,  a  taking  him  to  pieces,  and  turning  him  to  the  ground 
i-om  whence  he  was  taken."  And  p.  28,  29,  Note,  "  In  all  the  Scripture  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  recorded  but  one  judgment  to  condemnation,  which 
came  upon  all  m*in,  and  that  is.  Gen.  iii.  17 — 19,  Dust  thou  art,"  &c.  P.  40, 
speakinnr  of  the  same,  he  says,  "  all  men  are  brought  under  condenmation."  In 
p.  27,  23,  "  By  ]\id^ment,  judgment  to  condemnation,  it  appcareth  evidently  to 
me,  he  (Paul)  means  the  being  adjudged  to  the  forementioned  dfalh;  he  moans 
the  sentence  of  death,  of  a  general  mortality, pro/io(/ncc(f  upon  manicind,  in  con- 
sequence of  Adam's  first  transgression.  And  the  condemnation  inflicte<l  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  answereth  to,  and  is  in  effect  the  same  thing  with  being  dead." 
P.  30,  "  The  many,  that  is  mankind,  were  subject  to  death  by  the  judicial  act 
of  God."     P.  31,  •*  Being  made  sinners,  may  very  well  signify,  being  adjudged^ 
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or  conaemned  to  death.  For  the  Hebrew  word,  &c.,  signifies  to  make  one  a 
sinner  by  a  judicial  saiteno',  or  to  condcmn,^^  P.  178,  Par.  on  Rom.  v.  19, 
**  Upon  the  account  of  one  man's  disobedience,  manldud  wtire  judicially  consH-' 
tvtcd  siimcrs  ;  that  is,  subjected  to  death,  by  the  sentence  of  God  ihe  judge.^^ 
And  there  are  many  other  places  where  he  repeats  the  same  thing.  And  it  is 
pittiy  remarkable,  that  in  p.  4S,  49,  immediately  after  citing  Prov.  xvii.  15, 
*«  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  condemntrth  the  just,  are  both  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord  ;"  and  when  he  is  careful  in  citing  these  words  to  j)U» 
us  in  mind,  that  it  is  meant  of  a  judicial  act ;  yet  in  the  very  next  words  he 
supposes  that  God  himself  dees  so,  since  lie  constantly  supposes  that  Adam's 
posterity,  whom  (jod  condemns,  are  innocent.  His  words  are  these,  *'  Fiom  all 
Ihis  it  followeth,  tliat  as  the  judgment,  that  passed  upon  all  men  to  condiinna' 
Hon,  is  death's  coming  upon  /.//  mm  by  the  jvdicial  act  of  God,  upon  occasion 
of  Adam's  transgression  :  so,"  &.c.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  p.  3,  4, 
7,  S.y  he  insists,  **  That  m  Scripture  no  action  is  said  to  Le  imputed,  reckoned, 
or  accounted  to  any  person  for  righteousness  or  C01\DEMNx\T10N,  lut  the 
proper  act  and  dee<l  of  that  person."  And  yet  he  thus  continually  aihruis,  that 
all  mankind  are  made  sinners  by  a  judicial  act  fJ'Gcd  the  Judge,  even  to  cou^ 
demnation.znA  judicially  amstitutcd  siiivers,  and  so  subjected  to  ^  judicial  sai^ 
tence  of  condemualion,  on  occasion  of  Adam's  sin;  and  all  according  to  the 
threatening  denounce<l  to  Adam,  thou  shnlt  surely  die:  though  he  supposes 
Adam's  posterity  were  not  included  in  the  threatening,  and  are  looked  ui)on  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  treat etl  wl»olly  as  such. 

1  am  sensible  Dr.  Ta\lor  di  es  not  run  into  all  tliis  inconsistence,  only  throijoh 
oversight  ami  Miifulirin'^ :  Ltit  tli:  t  he  is  driven  to  it,  to  make  out  h:s  matters 
in  his  evasion  <  f  tlial  noted  paraurnph  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Romans;  esj.icially 
those  three  .s*  iitmees,  ver.  J(),  **  Tlie  jiulgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation.*' 
Ver.  JS,  **  By  the  <»lltnie  of  one,  judunient  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;" 
and  ver.  19,**  l>y  one  man's  disobidienee  many  were  made  sinneis."  And  I 
am  also  sensible  of  what  he  oilers  to  salve  the  inconvenience,  viz.,  "  That  if  the 
threatening  had  innnediately  been  executed  on  Adam,  he  would  have  had  no 
posterity ;  ami  that  so  far  the  ])ossiLle  existence  of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under 
the  threateninn  of  the  law,  and  into  the  liands  of  the  judge,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
he  should  think  fit  :  and  that  this  is  the  ground  of  the  judgment  to  condemna- 
tion, cominir  up)"  all  men.'**     Ihit  this  is  trifling,  to  a  great  degree  :  for, 

1.  SufTerintj  death,  and  failini:  of  possible  existence,  are  entirely  dilierent 
things.  If  thire  had  ne\er  been  any  such  thing  as  sin  committed,  there  would 
have  been  infinite  numbers  of  possible  beings,  uhieh  would  have  failed  of  ex- 
istence, by  God's  appointment.  God  has  appointed  not  to  bring  into  existence 
numberless  possiI)le  worlds,  each  replenished  with  innumerable  possible  inhabit- 
ants.    But  is  this  e({uiva1ent  to  God  s  appointing^them  all  to  sulFer  death  ? 

2.  Our  author  reprt-sents,  that  by  Mum^s  sin,  the  possible  {xisUuce  (f  his 
vostcrityfill  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  should  thiuhft. 
But  there  was  no  need  of  any  sin  of  Ailam's,  or  any  iKxIy's  else,  in  order  to  their 
being  brought  into  Ciod's  hands  in  this  respect.  The  future  possible  existence 
of  all  created  1  linirs,  is  in  God's  liands,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  anj  sin. 
And  therefore  by  (hhI's  sovereign  appointment,  infinite  numbers  of  jmssible  i»c- 
mgs,  without  any  relation  to  A<lam.  or  any  otlier  sinning  being,  do  fail  of  tlicir 
possible  existence.  And  if  Adam  had  never  sinniMl,  yet  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  but  that  innumerable  multitudes  of  his  possible  posterity,  would 

•  Paget  90,  91.95. 
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have  failed  of  existence  by  God's  disposal.  For  will  any  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  imagine,  that  God  would,  and  must  have  brought  into  existence  as  many  of 
his  posterity  as  ic  was  possible  should  be,  if  he  had  not  sinned  ?  Or  that  in  that 
cast,  it  would  not  have  been  possible,  that  any  other  persons  of  his  posterity 
'  should  ever  have  existed,  than  those  individual  pei-sons,  who  now  actually  fall 
under  that  sentence  of  suffering  death,  and  returning  to  the  dust  ? 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  Scripture,  which  imply  the  actual  failing  of 
the  possible  existence  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  ot 
many  more  than  ever  come  into  existence.  As  of  the  possible  posterity  of  Abel, 
the  possible  posterity  of  all  them  that  were  destroyed  by  the  Hood ;  and  the  pos- 
sible posterity  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  de- 
stroyed by  sword,  pestilence,  &c.  And  if  the  threatening  to  Adam  reached  his 
posterity,  in  no  other  respect  than  this,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  deprived  by  it  of 
their  possible  existence,  then  these  instances  are  much  more  properly  a  fulfilment 
of  that  threatening,  than  the  suffering  of  death  by  such  as  actually  come  into 
existence  ;  and  so  is  that  which  is  most  properly  the  judgment  to  condenmation, 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  proceedins;  on  the  foot  of  that  threatening. 
But  where  do  w-e  ever  find  this  so  represented  in  Scripture  ?  We  read  of  multi- 
tudes cut  off*  for  their  personal  sins,  who  thereby  failed  of  their  possible  posterity. 
And  these  are  mentioned  as  God's  judgments  on  them,  an(l  elfects  of  God's 
condemnation  of  them  :  but  when  are  they  ever  spoken  ^f  as  God's  judicially 
proceeding  against,  and  condemning  their  possible  pasterity  ? 

4.  Dr.  T«iylor,  in  what  he  says  concerning  this  matter,  speaks  of  the  threat- 
ening of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam,  which  the  possible  existence  of  his  posterity 
fell  under,  as  the  ground  of  the  judgment  to  condemnation  coming  upon  all  men. 
But  herein  he  is  excelling  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  affirms  in  a  place 
forecited,  that  the  Scripture  never  speaks  of  any  sentence'  of  condiinnation 
coming  upon  all  men,  but  that  sentence  in  the  third  of  (nncsis,  concerning 
man's  turning  to  dust.  But  according  to  him,  the  threatening^  of  the  law  deliv- 
ered to  Adam,  could  not  he  the  ground  of  that  sentence;  for  he  greatly  insists 
upon  it,  that  that  law  was  entirely  abrogated  before  tliat  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, that  this  law  at  that  time  was  not  in  being,  had  no  existence  to  have 
any  such  influence,  as  might  procure  a  sentence  of  death  ;  and  that  therefore 
this  sentence  was  introduced  entirely  on  another  foot,  viz.,  on  the  foot  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  grace.  The  reader  may  see  this  matter  strenuously  urged,  and 
particularly  argued  by  him,  p.  113 — 220,  S.  So  that  this  sentence  could  not, 
according  to  him,  have  the  threatening  of  that  law  for  its  ground,  as  he  sup- 
poses ;  for  it  never  stood  upon  that  ground.  It  could  not  be  called  a  judgment 
of  condemnation  under  any  such  view  ;  for  it  could  not  be  viewed  under  circum- 
stances under  which  it  never  existed. 

5.  If  it  be  as  our  author  supposes,  that  the  sentence  of  death  on  all  men 
comes  under  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to  condemnation  by  this  means,  viz.,  that 
the  threatening  to  Adam  was  m  some  respects  the  ground  of  it ;  then  it  also 
comes  under  the  notion  of  a  punishment :  for  threatenings  anne.ve^J  to  breaches 
of  laws,  are  to  punishments ;  and  a  judgment  of  condemnation  to  the  thing 
threatened,  must  be  to  punisliment ;  and  the  thing  condemned  to,  must  have  as 
much  the  notion  of  a  punishment,  as  the  sentence  has  the  notion  of  a  judgment 
to  condemnation.  But  this,  Dr.  Taylor  wholly  denies :  he  denies  that  the  death 
sentenced  to,  comes  as  any  punishment  at  all,  but  insists  that  it  comes  only  as 
a  favor  and  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  fatherly  love  to  Adam's  posterity,  respectetl, 
not  as  guilt}-,  but  wholly  innocent  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  admit  of  its 
eoming  under  the  notion  of  a  sentence  to  condemnation  in  any  respect  whatso* 
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ever.  Our  author's  supposition,  that  the  possible  existence  of  Adam  s  posterity 
comes  under  Oie  threatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  haiuls  of  the  judge,  and  is 
the  ground  ot  the  condemnation  of  all  men  to  death,  implies,  that  death,  bv  this 
sentence,  is  appointed  to  mankind  as  an  evil,  at  leait  negatively  so  ;  as  it  is  a 
privation  of  good  :  for  he  manifestly  speaks  of  a  nonexistence  as  a  negative 
evil.  But  herein  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself:  for  he  conlinually  insists,  that 
mankind  are  subjected  to  death  only  as  a  bentfify  as  has  been  before  shown.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  death  is  not  appointed  to  mankind  as  a  negative  evil,  as  any 
cessation  of  existence,  as  any  cessation  or  even  diminution  of  good  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  means  of  a  more  happy  cxhtcfice,  and  a  great  increase  of  gouL 

So  that  this  evasion  or  salvo  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  is  so  far  from  helping  the  matter, 
or  salving  the  inconsistence,  that  it  increases  it. 

And  that  the  constitution  or  law,  with  the  threatening  of  death  annexed, 
which  was  given  to  Adam,  was  to  him  as  the  head  of  mankind,  and  to  his  posterity 
as  included  in  him,  not  only  Ibllows  from  some  of  our  author's  own  assertions, 
and  the  plain  and  full  declarations  of  the  apostle,  in  the  lifili  of  Romans  (of 
which  more  afterwards),  which  drove  Dr.  Taylor  into  such  gross  inconsistencies : 
Dut  the  account  given  in  the  three  fust  chaptei^  of  Genesis,  directly  and  inevita- 
oly  leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Though  the  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  19,  Vnio  dust  thou  shall  return^  be  not  of 
equal  extent  with  tliQ  threatening  in  the  foreiroing  chapter,  or  an  execution  of 
the  main  cui*se  of  the  law  ihereni  tlinouncicl ;  for,  that  it  should  have  been  so, 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of  mercy  just  before  given: 
yet  it  is  plain,  this  sentence  is  in  pui>uance  of  that  threatening,  being  to  some- 
thing that  was  intludfd  in  it.  Tin*  words  of  the  scntc  iice  were  dclivi-n-d  to  the 
same  pei-son,  witli  the  words  of  llir  lliriat«iiiiitr.  and  in  tin-  same  m;inner,  in  like 
singular  terms,  as  much  without  any  expiiss  njtntion  of  his  |:(i>tiiity:  and  yet 
it  manifestly  aj)pears  by  the  cons*  qutnif,  as  well  as  all  cinumstanrcs,  that  his 

Eosterity  were  includeii  in  the  wcuds  f»f  tlie  sentence;  as  is  confissed  on  all 
ands.  And  as  the  words  were  api)aiently  tb  livered  in  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  condemning  for  something  that  he  was  displeased  with,  and 
f-ught  to  be  condemned,  viz.  sin ;  and  as  the  sentence  to  him  and  his  posterity 
was  but  one,  dooming  to  the  same  sulUring, under  the  same  circumstances, both 
the  one  and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same  words,  spoken  but  once,  and  imme- 
diately to  but  one  person,  we  hence  justly  infer,  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to 
both ;  and  not  as  Dr.  Taylor  sutrtr<'?*ts,  p.  G7,  a  sentence  to  a  proper  punishment 
to  Adam,  but  a  mere  promise  of  favor  to  his  posterity. 

Indeed,  sometimes  our  author  stems  to  suppose,  that  God  meant  the  thing 
denounced  in  this  sentence,  as  a  favor  l>oth  to  Adam  and  his  posterity.*  But  to 
his  posterity,  or  mankind  in  general,  who  are  the  main  subject,  he  ever  insists, 
that  it  was  purely  intended  as  a  favor.  And  therefore  one  \vould  have  thought 
the  sentence  should  have  been  delivere«l,  with  manifestations  and  appearances  of 
favor,  and  not  of  anger.  How  could  Adam  understand  it  a<5  a  promise  of  great 
favor,  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  denunciation  1  How 
could  he  think,  that  Go^l  would  go  about  to  delude  him,  by  clothing  himself 
with  garments  of  venireance,  usintr  words  of  displeasure  and  rebuke,  setting  forth 
the  heinousness  of  his  crime,  attended  with  cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword; 
when  all  that  he  meant  was  only  higher  testimonies  of  favor,  than  he  had  before 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  to  manifest  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  in  promises 
of  great  blessings?  If  this  was  the  case,  God's  words  to  Adam  must  \k  under 
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stood  tlius :  "  Because  thou  hast  done  so  wickedly,  hast  hearkened  unto  the 
voice  of  thy  wife,  ami  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  therefore  I  will  be  more  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  in  thy 
state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  following  great  favors : 
Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  salce^^^  &c.  And  thus  Adam  must  understand 
what  was  said,  unless  any  will  say  (and  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  so  blas- 
phemous) that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasure,  to  deceive 
Adam,  and  make  him  believe  the  crjntrary  of  what  he  intended,  and  lead  him 
to  expect  a  dismal  train  of  evil  on  his  posterity,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  jus- 
tice, implying  the  most  horribly  unrighteous  treatment  of  millions  of  perfectly 
innocent  creatures.  It  is  certain  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  in  what  God 
said,  or  the  manner  of  it,  as  Moses  gives  us  the  account,  of  any  other,  than  thai 
God  was  now  testifying  displeasure,  condemning  the  subject  of  the  sentence  he 
was  pronouncing,  as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for  that  sin  which 
he  mentions. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  sentence,  Adam  doubtless  undei-stood,  that 
God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  well  as  himself,  though  God  spake  wholly 
in  the  second  person  singular,**  Because  thou  hast  eaten — In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
•at — Unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return."  But  he  had  as  much  reason  to  under- 
stand God  as  having  respect  to  his  posterity,  when  he  directed  his  speech  to 
him  in  like  manner  in  the  threatening,  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  The  sentence 
plainly  refers  to  the  threatening,  and  results  from  it.  The  threatening  says,  IJ 
thou  eat  thou  slvUt  die :  the  sentence  says,  Because  thou  hast  eaten,  thou  shalt  die. 
And  Moses,  who  wrote  the  account,  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  alFair 
would  be  thus  undei-stood  by  his  readers ;  for  such  a  way  of  speaking  was  wt-ll 
understood  in  those  days:  the  history  he  gives  us  of  the  origin  of  thini^s, 
abounds  with  it.  Such  a  manner  of  speaking  to  the  fii-st  of  the  kind,  or  heads 
of  the  race,  havin^C  respect  to  the  progeny,  is  not  only  used  in  almost  every 
thing  that  God  said  to  Adam  and  Eve,  but  even  in  what  he  said  to  the  very 
birds  and  fishes,  Gen.  i.  22 ;  and  also  in  what  he  said  afterwards  to  Noah,  Gen. 
ix.,  and  to  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  Gen.  ix.  25 — 27.  So  in 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  in  which  God  directed  his  speech  to  him,  and 
spake  in  the  second  person  sinirular,  from  time  to  time,  but  meant  chiefly  his 
jiostcrity  :  "To  thee  will  i  give  this  land.  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,"  &.c.  &.c.  And  in  what  is  said  of  Ishmael,  as  of  his  pei^on, 
but  meant  chielly  of  his  posterity,  Gen  xvi.  12,  and  xvii.  20.  And  so  in  what 
Isaac  said  to  F>au  and  Jacob,  in  his  bk»ssing;  in  which  he  spake  to  them  in  the 
second  person  singular,  but  meant  chiefly  tlieir  posterity.     And  so  for  the  most 

Eart  in  the  promises  made  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  in  Jacob's  blessing  of 
Iphraim  and  Mana^seh,  and  of  his  twelve  sons. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  ot  on*?  or  two  things  further,  showing  that  Adam's 
posterity  were  included  in  God\  establishment  with  him,  and  the  threatening 
denounced  for  his  sin  ;  and  that  ihe  calamities  which  come  upon  them  in  con- 
sequence of  his  sin,  are  bronglit  on  them  as  punishments. 

This  is  evident  from  the  curse  on  the  ground  ;  which,  if  it  be  any  cui-se  at  all, 
comes  equally  on  Adam's  posterity  with  himself.  And  if  it  be  a  cui-se,  th«n 
against  whomsoever  it  is  desiscncd  and  on  whomsoever  it  terminates,  it  comes 
as  a  punishment,  and  not  as  a  blessing,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  consequence  of 
that  sentence. 

Dr.  Taylor,  page  19,  says,  "  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the  ground,  but 
no  curse  upon  the  woman  and  the  man."  An»l  in  pages  45,  46,  S.^  he  insists 
that  the  ground  only  was  cursed,  and  not  the  man ;  just  as  though  a  curse 
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could  terminate  on  lifeless,  senseless  earth  !  To  understand  this  curse  otherwise 
than  as  terminating  upon  mr  n  through  the  ground,  would  be  as  senseless  as  to 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  The  ground  shall  be  punished  and  shall  be  miserable 
for  thy  sake  Our  author  interprets  the  curse  on  the  ground,  of  its  being  in- 
cumbered with  noxious  weeds ;  but  would  these  weedshave  been  any  rurse  on 
the  ground,  if  there  had  been  no  inhabitants,  or  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  of 
such  a  nature,  that  these  weeds  would  not  have  bc»en  noxious,  but  useful  to 
them  ?  It  is  said,  Deut  xxviii.  17,  "  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket,  and  thy  store  ;'* 
and  would  he  not  be  thought  to  talk  very  ridiculously,  who  should  say,  "  Here 
is  a  curse  ujion  the  basket,  but  not  a  word  of  any  curse  upon  the  owner ;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  look  upon  it  as  any  punishment  upon  him, 
or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  towards  him."  now  plain  is  it,  that 
when  lifeless  things,  which  are  not  capable  of  eitlier  l)enefit  or  suffering,  are 
said  to  be  cursed  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sensible  iMMngs,  that  use  or  possess 
these  things  or  have  connection  with  them,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  these 
sensible  beings  are  cursed  or  blessed  in  the  oth'^ry  or  with  rt^spect  to  them  !  In 
Exod.  xxiii.  25,  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  bless  thy  bread  ami  thy  water."  And  I 
suppose,  never  any  bodv  yet  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  subtilty  in  distin- 
guishmg,  as  to  say, "  here  is  a  blessing  on  the  bread  and  the  water,  which 
went  into  the  possessors'  mouths,  but  no  blessing  on  them."  To  make  such  a 
distinction  with  regard  to  the  curse  God  pronounced  on  the  cround,  would  in 
iome  respects  be  more  unreasonable,  because  God  is  exprc-ss  in  explaining  the 
matter,  declaring  that  it  was  for  man^s  sake,  expressly  referring  this  curse  to 
him,  as  being  with  respect  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  iruilt,  and  as  consist- 
ing in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he  should  have  from  it,  "  In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it.  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thvv^  So  (hat  GoiPs  own 
wonis  tell  us  where  the  curse  terminates.  The  words  are  parallel  with  those 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  16,  but  only  more  plain  and  explicit,  **  C*ursid  shalt  thou  be  m 
the  field,"  or  in  the  ground. 

If  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  pronounced  under  no  notion  of  any  curse  or 
punishment  at  all  upon  mankind,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  making  an  alteration 
m  the  ground,  that  should  be  for  the  better,  as  to  thrm  ;  that  instead  of  the 
sweet,  but  tempting,  pernicious  fruits  of  paradise,  it  miirht  prrxluce  wholesome 
fruits,  more  for  the  health  of  the  soul ;  that  it  might  bring  forth  thorns  and 
thistles,  as  excellent  medicines,  to  prevent  or  cure  moral  distempers,  diseases 
which  would  issue  in  eternal  death  ;  I  say,  if  wliat  was  pronounced  was  under 
this  notion,  then  it  was  a  blessing  on  the  ground,  ant!  not  a  rnrse  :  and  it  might 
more  properly  have  been  said,  "  Blessed  shall  the  ground  l3e  for  thy  sake.  1 
will  make  a  happy  change  of  it,  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  more  fit  for  a  crea- 
ture so  infirm,  and  so  apt  to  be  overcome  with  temptation,  as  thou  art." 

The  event  makes  it  evident,  that  in  pronouncin^r  this  curse,  God  had  as 
much  respect  to  Adam's  posterity,  as  to  himself:  and  so  it  was  understood  by 
his  pious  posterity  before  the  flood  ;  as  appears  by  what  Laminh,  the  father  of 
Noah,  says,  Gen.  v.  29,  "  And  he  call«l  his  name  JSi^mh,  sayin^^  This  same 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  (he 
ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed.^* 

Another  thing  which  argues,  that  Adam's  posterity  were  inclu<lc<l  in  the 
threatening  of  death,  and  that  our  first  parents  understoocf,  when  fallen,  that  the 
tempter,  in  persuading  them  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  aimed  at  the  pun- 
bhinent  and  ruin  of  Doth  them  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procured  it,  if 
Adam's  immediately  givinj;  his  wife  that  new  name.  Eve,  or  Life,  on  the  prom- 
«^  or  intimation  of  the  disappoiDtment  and  overthrow  of  the  tempter  in  thai 
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matter,  by  her  seed,  which  Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procuring  life,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterity,  and  thereby  delivering 
them  from  that  death  and  ruin  which  the  serpent  had  brought  upon  them. 
Those  that  should  be  thus  delivered,  and  obtain  life,  Adam  calls  the  living  ; 
and  bocaase  he  observed,  by  what  God  had  said,  that  deliverance  and  life  were 
to  be  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  he  therefore  remarks  that  she  is  the  mother 
of  aV  living,  and  thereupon  gives  her  a  new  name,  calls  her  Chavah,  life, 
Gen.  iii.  20. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  that  this  is  the  occasion  i)f  Adam's  giving 
his  wife  her  new  name.  This  was  her  new  honor,  and  the  greatest  honor,  at 
least  in  her  present  state,  that  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.  New 
names  were  wont  to  be  given  for  something  that  was  the  person's  peculiar  hon- 
or. So  it  was  with  regard  to  the  new  names  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Israel. 
Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,*  that  they  who  are  saved  by  Christ,  are  called  the 
livers^  ot  Zatrm;,  2  Cor.  iv.  1 1,  the  living,  or  they  thai  live.  So  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  righteous  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  living.  Psalm  Ixix. 
28,  "  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with 
the  righteous."  If  what  Adam  meant  by  her  being  the  mother  of  all  living, 
was  only  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind,  and  gave  her  the  name  life  upon 
that  account ;  it  were  much  the  most  likely  that  he  would  have  given  her  this 
name  at  first,  when  God  first  united  them,  under  that  blessing,  "  13e  fruitful  and 
multiply,"  and  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind  in 
a  state  of  immortality,  living  indeed,  living,  and  never  dying.  But  that  Adam 
should  at  that  time  give  her  only  the  name  of  Isha,  and  then  immediately  on 
that  melam-holy  cliange,  by  their  coming  under  the  sentence  of  death,  with  all 
tlieir  pastcrity,*having  now  a  new,  awful  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of 
nothinj^  but  a  dying  race,  all  from  generation  to  generation  turning  to  dust, 
throudi  her  folly  ;  I  say,  that  immediately  on  this,  he  should  change  ner  name 
into  life,  calling  licr  now  the  mother  of  all  living,  is  perfectly  unaccountable. 
Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  her  being  the  mother  of  all  mankind,  or 
her  relation  as  a  mother,  which  she  stood  in  to  her  posterity,  but  the  quality  of 
those  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of.  which  was  the  thins:  Adam  had  in  view,  m 
giving  his  wife  this  new  name  ',  as  ap|)ears  by  the  name  itself,  which  signifies 
fife.  And  if  it  had  been  only  a  natural  and  mortal  life  which  he  had  in  view, 
this  was  nothing  distinguishing  of  her  posterity  from  the  brutes ;  for  the  venr 
same  name  of  living  ones,  or  living  thmgs,  is  given  from  time  to  time  in  this 
Book  of  Genesis  to  them  ;  as  in  chap.  i.  21,  24,  28,  ii.  19,  vi.  19,  vii.  23,  viii. 
I,  and  many  otlier  places  in  the  Bible.  And  besides,  if  by  life  the  quality  of 
her  posterity  was  not  meant,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  her  from 
Adam  ;  for  thus  she  was  no  more  the  mother  of  all  living,  than  ne  was  the  fa- 
ther of  all  living  ;  and  she  could  no  more  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of 
life  on  any  such  account,  than  he  ;  but  names  are  given  for  distinction. 
Doubtless  Adam  took  notice  of  something  distinguishinir  concerning  her,  that 
occasioned  his  giving  her  this  new  name.  And  I  think  it  is  exceeding  natura- 
to  sup|>a$e,  that  as  Adam  had  given  her  her  first  nanip  from  the  manner  of  her 
creation,  so  he  gave  her  her  new  name  from  redemption,  and  as  it  were, 
new  creation,  through  the  Redeemer, -of  her  seed  ;  and  that  he  should  give  her 
this  name  from  that  which  comforted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  God 
had  pronounced  on  him  and  the  earth,  as  Lamech  named  Noah,  Gen.  v.  29 
« Sayiogy  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  toil  of  our 

•  Note  annexed  to  1 297. 
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oands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed."  Accordingly  be 
gave  her  this  new  name,  not  at  her  first  creation,  but  immediately  after  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer,  of  her  seed.     See  Gen.  iii.  15—20. 

Now  as  to  the  consequence  which  I  infer  from  Adam's  giving  his  wife  thig 
name,  on  the  intunation  which  God  had  given,  that  Satan  should  by  her  seed 
be  overthrown  and  disappointed,  as  to  his  malicious  design,  in  that  deed  of  his 
which  God  then  spake  of,  viz.,  his  tempting  the  .woman.  Adam  infers  from 
it,  that  great  numbers  of  mankind  should  be  saved,  whom  he  calls  the  living; 
they  should  be  saved  from  the  effects  of  this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent, 
and  from  that  ruin  which  he  had  brought  upon  them  by  tempting  their  first 
parents  to  sin  ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  be,  with  respect  to  them,  disappoint- 
ed and  overthrown  in  his  design.  But  how  is  any  death  or  ruin,  or  indeed  any 
calamity  at  all,  brought  upon  their  posterity  by  Satan's  malice  in  that  tempta- 
tion, if  instead  of  that,  all  the  death  and  sorrow  that  was  consequent,  was  the 
fruit  of  God's  fatherly  love,  and  not  Satan's  malice,  and  was  an  instance  of 
God's  free  and  sovereign  favor,  such  favor  as  Satan  could  not  possibly  foresee  1 
And  if  multitudes  of  Eve's  posterity  arfe  saved,  from  either  spiritual  or  temporal 
death,  b}'  a  Redeemer,  of  her  seed,  how  is  that  any  disappointment  of  Satan's 
design  in  tempting  our  first  parents  ?  How  came  he  to  have  any  such  thing  in 
view,  as  the  death  of  Adam's  and  Eve's  posteritj',  by  tempting  them  to  sin,  or 
any  expectation  that  their  death  would  be  the  consequence,  unless  he  knew 
that  they  were  included  in  the  threatening  ? 

Some  have  objectetl  against  Adam's  j)osterity's  being  included  in  the  threat- 
ening delivered  to  Adam,  tliat  the  threatening:  itself  was  inconsistent  with  his 
having  any  posterity  ;  it  being  that  he  should  die  on  the  day  that  he  sinned. 

To  this  1  answer,  that  the  threatening  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having 
posterity,  on  two  accounts. 

Those  words,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  such  like  expressions  among  the  Hebrews,  do  not  signify  im- 
mediate death,  or  that  the  execution  shall  be  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commission  of  the  fact ;  nor  did  God,  by  those  words,  limit  himself  as  to  the  time 
of  executing  the  threatened  punishment,  but  that  was  still  left  to  God's  pleas- 
ure. Such  a  phrase,  according  to  tiie  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  no 
more  than  these  two  things  : 

1.  A  real  connection  between  the  sin  and  the  punishment.  So  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
12,  13,  "The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  not  deliver  him  in  the  day  of 
his  transgression.  As  for  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  he  shall  not  fall  there- 
by in  the  day  that  he  turnetli  from  his  wickedness  ;  neither  shall  the  righteous 
be  able  to  live  in  tht  day  that  he  sinneth  ;  but  for  his  iniquity  that  he  bath  com- 
mitted, he  shall  die  for  it."  Here  it  is  sakl,  *hat  in  the  day  he  sinneth,  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  live,  but  he  shall  die ;  not  signifying  the  time  when  death  shall 
be  executed  u|K)n  him,  but  the  connection  between  his  sin  and  death  ;  such  a 
connection  as  m  our  present  common  use  of  language  is  signified  by  tlie  adverb 
of  time,  frhen  ;  asif  one  shouki  sjay,  "  According  to  the  laws  of  our  nation,  so  long 
as  a  man  behaves  himself  as  a  good  subject,  be  may  live  ;  but  vhen  he  turns 
rebel,  he  must  die :"  not  signifying  the  hour,  day  or  montli  in  which  he  must 
*)e  executed,  but  only  the  connection  between  his  crime  and  death. 

2.  Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  signified  by  such  an  expre85k)n,  is,  that 
Adam  should  be  exposed  to  death  /or  one  transgression ^  without  waiting  on 
him  to  tiy  him  the  second  time.  If  he  eat  of  that  tree,  he  should  immediately 
fall  under  condemnation,  though  aAerwanis  he  might  abstain  ever  so  strictly.  In 
this  respect  the  words  are  much  oi  the  same  force  with  those  words  of  Solomon 
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to  Shimd,  1  Kings  ii.  37,  **  For  it  shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou  goest  out» 
and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shah  know  for  certain^  that  thou  shal* 
furely  die,*^  Not  meaning  that  he  should  certainly  be  executed  on  that  day, 
nit  that  he  should  be  assuredly  liable  to  death  for  the  first  offence,  and  that  he 
hould  not  have  another  trial  to  see  whether  he  would  go  over  the  brook  Kidron 
«  second  time. 

An^l  then  besides: 

II     If  the  words  had  implied  that  Adam  should  die  that  very  day,  within 
Iwenty-four  or  twelve  hours,  or  that  moment  that  he  transgressed,  yet  it  will  by 
no  means  follow,  that  God  obliged  himself  to  execute  the  punishment  in  its 
utmost  extent  on  that  day.     The  sentence  was  in  great  part  executed  immediate- 
ly :  be  then  died  spiritually* :  he  lost  his  innocence  and  original  righteousness, 
and  the  favor  of  God  ;  a  dismal  alteration  was  made  in  his  soul,  by  the  loss  of 
that  holy,  divine  principle,  which  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  life  of  the  soul. 
In  this  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  that  very  day,  becoming  corrupt,  miser- 
able and  helpless.     And  1  think  it  has  been  shown  that  such  a  spiritual  death 
was  one  great  thing  implied  in  the  threatl?ning.     And  the  alteration  then  made 
in  his  body  and  external  state,  was  the  beginnmg  of  temporal  death.     Grievous, 
external  calamity  is  called  by  the  name  of  death  in  Scripture ;  Exod.  x.  17,  "  En- 
treat the  Lord  that  he  may  take  away  this  death.^^    Not  only  was  Adam's  soul 
ruined  that  day,  but  his  body  was  ruined :  it  lost  its  beauty  and  vigor,  and  be- 
came a  poor,  dull,  decayintr,  <lying  thing.     And  besides  all  this,  Adam  was  that 
day  undone  m  a  more  dreadtul  sense  :  he  immediately  fell  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  condemnation  to  eternal  perdition.     In  the  language  of  Scripture, 
he  is  d^atf,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  condemnation  to  death  ;  even  as  our  author  often 
explains  this  languai^e  in  his  exposition  upon  Romans.     In  Scripture  language, 
he  that  believes  in  Christ,  iminmliatfly  receives  life.     He  passes  at  that  time  from 
death  to  life,  and  thenceforwanl  (to  use  the  Apostle  John's  phnise)  "  has  eternal 
lijB  abiding  in  him."  But  yet  he  does  not  then  receive  eternal  lU'e  in  its  highest  com- 
pletion ;  he  has  but  the  beginninjr  of  it,  and  receives  it  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  at 
death ;  but  the  proper  time  for  the  complete  fulness  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment 
When  the  angels  sinned,  their  ptmishment  was  immediately  executed  in  a  degree ; 
but  their  full  punishment  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  world.     Anil  there  is  nothing 
in  God's  threatening  to  Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  punishment  at 
once,  nor  any  thins^  which  detennines  that  he  should  have  no  posterity.     The  law 
or  constitution  which  Goii  establislied  and  declared,  determined  that  if  he  sinned, 
and  had  posterity,  he  and  they  should  die ;  but  there  was  no  constitutbn  determin- 
ing concerning  the  actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this  case  ;  what  posterity  he 
should  have,  how  many,  or  whether  any  at  all.     All  these  things  God  had  re- 
served in  his  own  power :  die  law  and  its  sanction  intermeddled  not  with  the 
matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  notice  of  that  objection  of 
Dr.  Taylor's,  against  Adam's  beinir  supposed  to  be  a  fetleral  head  for  his  posterity, 
that  it  gives  him  greater  honor  than  Christ,  as  it.suppast^  that  all  his  posterity 
would  have  had  eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he  had  stood  ;  and  so  a  greater 
number  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  obetlience,  than  are  saved  by  Christ.* 
I  think  a  ver}'  little  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  weight  in 
this  objection  ;  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  merits  may  nevertheless  be  vastly  be- 
yond that  which  would  have  been  by  the  obedience  of  Adam.  For  those  that 
•re  laved  by  Christ,  are  not  merely  advanced  to  happiness  fay  his  merits,  bat  arc 
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saved  from  the  infinitely  dreadful  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  and  many  from  immense 
guilt,  pollution  and  niiserj-,  by  personal  sins ;  also  brought  to  a  holy  and  happy 
state,  as  it  were  through  infinite  obstacles,  and  are  exalted  to  a  far  greater  de- 

Sree  of  dignity,  felicity  and  gloiy,  than  would  have  been  due  for  Adam's  obe- 
ience,  for  aught  1  know,  many  thousand  times  so  great  And  there  is  enough 
in  tlie  gospel  dispensation,  clearly  to  manifest  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  merits 
for  such  effects  in  all  mankind.  And  how  great  the  number  will  be,  that  shall 
actufiUy  be  the  subjects  of  them,  or  how  great  a  propoi-tion  of  the  whole  race, 
considering  the  vast  success  of  the  gospel,  that  shall  be  in  that  future,  extraor- 
dinaiy  and  glorious  season,  often  spoken  of,  none  can  telL  And  the  honor  of 
these  two  federal  hea<ls  arises  not  so  much  from  what  was  proposed  to  each  for 
his  trial,  as  from  their  success,  and  the  good  actually  obtained,  and  also  the  man- 
ner of  obtaining.  Christ  obtains  the  benefits  men  have  through  him  by  proper 
merit  of  condignity,  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  equivalent ;  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  with  A<iain,  if  he  had  obeyed, 

I  have  now  particularly  considered  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible,  of  our  first  parents,  and  God's  dealings  with  them,  the  con- 
stitution he  establislied  with  them,  their  transgression,  and  what  followed.  And 
on  the  wliole,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  God  apparently  speaks  to 
Adam  from  time  to  time ;  and  particularly,  if  we  consider  how  plainly  and  un- 
deniably his  |)Osterity  are  included  in  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Adam 
after  his  fall,  fouiKled  on  the  foregoing  threatening ;  and  consider  the  curse  de 
nounced  on  the  ground  lor  his  sake,  and  for  his  and  his  posterity's  sorrow  :  and 
also  consider  what  is  evi<lently  the  occasion  of  his  giving  his  wife  the  new  name 
of  Eve,  and  his  UK'aning  in  it,  and  withal  consider  apparent  fact  in  constant  and 
miiveriial  events,  with  relation  to  the  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  posterity 
from  that  tinic  forwauK  througli  all  ages  of  the  workl ;  I  cannot  but  think,  it 
must  apfK'ar  t^  every  impartial  person,  that  Moses'  account  does,  with  sufficient 
evidence,  lead  all  mankind,  to  whom  his  account  is  communicated,  to  understand, 
that  God,  in  his  constitution  with  Adam,  dealt  with  him  as  a  public  person,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  human  species,  and  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  included 
in  him :  and  that  this  histor}*  is  given  by  divine  direction,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  written  revelation,  to  exhibit  to  our  view  the  origin  of  tlie  present,  sinful, 
miserable  state  of  mankind,  that  we  might  see  \^hat  that  was,  which  first  gave 
occasion  fur  all  thciso  (x>nstt]uent,  wonderful  dispensations  of  divine  mercy  and 
grace  towards  mankind,  which  are  the  great  subject  of  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
Old  and  NcwTtstament :  and  that  these  things  are  not  obsturely  and  doubtfully 
pointetl  foith,  but  dt  livertxl  in  a  plain  account  of  things,  which  easily  and  natur- 
ally exhibits  them  to  our  understandings. 

And  by  what  follows  in  this  discourse,  we  may  have,  in  some  measure,  op- 
portunity to  see  how  otlier  things  in  the  Holy  Scripture  agree  with  what  has  beec 
now  obser>'ed  from  the  tliree  first  chapters  of  Genesii^ 


CHAPTER   II. 


Dbflervutions  on  other  pArts  of  the  Holy  8cripturp«.  chiefly  in  the  Old  Tettaroent  that 
pfove  the  doctrine  of  Orioinal  ^in. 

Okioinai.  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wickedness  being  often  spoken 
^f  in  Scripture,  as  a  i^mgbdcnging  to  the  race  ofmankitulf  and  as  tfii  were  a 
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property  of  the  species.  So  in  Psal.  xiv.  2,  3,  "  The  Lord  looked  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  children  of  men^  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand 
and  seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside ;  they  are  together  become  filthy : 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one."  The  like  we  nave  again,  Psal. 
liii.  2,  3.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  104,  105,  *'  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  mean  this 
of  every  individual ;  because  in  the  very  same  psahn,  he  speaks  of  some  that 
were  righteous  ;  ver.  5,  God  is  in  tlie  generation  of  the  righteous  J*  But  how 
little  is  this  observation  to  the  purpose !  For  who  ever  supjKsed,  that  no  un- 
righteous men  were  ever  changed  by  divine  grace,  ami  afterwards  made  right- 
eous ?  The  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  what  men  are  iis  they  are  the  children  of 
men^  born  of  the  corrupt  race ;  and  not  as  br)rn  of  Goil,  whereby  they  come  to 
be  the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  generation  of  the  righteous.  The  Apostle 
Paul  cites  this  place  in  Rom.  iii.  10,  11,  12,  to  prove  the  universal  corruption 
of  mankind  ;  but  yet  in  the  same  chapter  he  supposes  these  same  persons  here 
spoken  of  as  wicked,  may  become  righteous,  ihrouj^h  the  righteousness  and  grace 
rfOod. 

So  wickedness  is  spoken  of  in  other  places  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  a  thing 
that  belongs  to  men^  as  of  the  human  raccy  as  sons  of  nun.     Thus  in  Psal.  iv.  2, 
"  O  ye  sons  of  men^  how  lon^  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into  shame  l     How  lon^j 
will  ye  love  vanity  ?"  &.C.     Psal.  Ivii.  4,  "  i  lie  among  them  that  arc  set  on  fire, 
even  the  sons  of  men^  whose  teeth  are  spears  and   arrows,  and  theii  tongue  a 
sharp  sword."     Psal.  Iviii.  1,  2,  "  Do  ye  indit**!  sjK-ak  nt^hteoibiness.  O  conjrre- 
gation  ?    Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  O  ye  sons  of  men  (     Vea,  in  heart  ye  work 
wickedness  \  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  yo!ir  haiMls  in  the  earth."     Our  au- 
thor, mentioning  these  places,  says,  p.  105,  N<»ie,  *'  There  was  a  stron*^  partj 
in  Israel  disaffected  to  David's  person  and  govt  rnmeiit,  anti  sometimes  hf  choos»?ti 
to  denote  them  by  the  sons  or  children  of  men/'     iiut  it  would  have  bi»cn  worll 
his  while  to  have  inquired,  Why  the  PsaliniM  should  cho^tse  to  dviiote  tb<»  wick- 
edest and  worse  men  in  Israel  by  this  naiiit*  \    Why  he  should  choose  thus  ti 
disgrace  the  human  race,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of  men  most  properl) 
belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  vilest  character,  and  ;is  if  all  the  sons  of  men 
even  every  one  of  them,  were  of  such  a  ehaiatter,  and  none  of  them  did  go(xl; 
no,  not  one  1    Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  rii^hie^Mis  should  not  be  thought  worthy 
to  be  called  sons  of  racn^  and  ranked  with  that  noble  race  of  beings,  who  are 
born  into  the  world  wholly  right  and  innonni  !     h  is  a  txootl,  easy,  and  natural 
i:eason,  why  he  chooseth  to  call  the  wickeil,  >tms  nf  men,  as  a  pro|HT  name  for 
them,  that  by  being  of  the  sons  of  men,  or  ol  the  corrupt,  ruimnl  race  of  mankind, 
they  come  by  their  depravity.     And  the  P.viilinist  himst'lf  leads  us  to  this  very 
reason,  Psal.  Iviii.  at  the  beginning :  "  Do  ye  juilge  uprightly,  O  ye  sons  of 
men  ?     Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wickedness,  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your 
hands.     The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,"  &.c,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  places  is  Prov.  xxi.  8,  "  The  way  of  man  is  froward  and 
strange;  but  as  for  the  pure,  his  work  is  riirlit."  He  that  is  jHTverse  in  his 
walk,  is  here  called  by  the  name  of  ma/i,  as  distini]^uisheil  from  the  pure:  which 
I  think  is  absolutely  unaccountable,  if  all  mankind  by  nature  are  pure,  and  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  froward  and  strange  in  their  wa}'s,  therein 
depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all  mar.kind.  The  wonis  naturally  lead  us  to 
suppose  the  contrary  ;  that  depravity  and  perverseness  properly  belong  to  man- 
kind as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  beini;  ma<le  pure,  is  by  an  af\er-work,  by 
which  some  are  delivered  from  native  pollution,  and  distinguished  from  man- 
kmd  in  general;  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  in  Rev.xiY. 
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4,  where  we  have  an  account  of  a  number  that  loere  not  defiled^  but  were  pure,  and 
foUoxoed  the  Lamb  ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men. 
To  these  things  agree  Jer.  xvii.  5,  9.  In  ver.  5,  it  is  said,  "  Curs^  is  he 
that  trusteth  in  man'^  And  in  ver.  9,  this  reason  is  given,  "  The  heart  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  tilings,  and  desperately  wicked  ;  who  can  know  it  ?"  What 
heart  is  this  so  wicked  and  deceitful  ?  Why,  ecidetitly  the  heart  of  him,  whom, 
it  was  said  before^  we  must  not  trust ;  and  that  is  maji.  It  alters  not  the  case, 
as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  here  spoken 
of,  be  its  deceitfulness  to  the  man  himself,  or  to  otbei-s.  So  EccL  ix.  3,  *'  Mad- 
ness is  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  tnen,  while  they  live."  And  those  words  of 
(Christ  to  Peter,  Alatth.  xvL  23,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savorest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men.**  Signifying 
plainly,  that  to  be  carnal  and  vain,  and  opposite  to  what  is  spiritual  ana  di\'ine, 
IS  what4)roperly  belongs  to  77ien  in  their  present  state.  The  same  thing  is  sup- 
posed in  that  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal.  For  where- 
as there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?" 
And  that  in  Hos.  vi.  7,  "  Hut  they  like  ?«c7i,  have  transgressed  the  covenant." 
To  these  places  may  be  added  Matth.  vii.  11,  "  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to 

five  good  gifts."  Jam.  iv.  5,  "  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain, 
he  spirit  uiai  dwelleth  in  vsylustcth  to  envy?*'  1  Pet.  iv.  2,  "That  he  no 
longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  metj,  but  to  the  will  of  God." 
Yet  above  all,  that  in  Job  xv.  16,  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is 
many  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  wafer  ?^*     Of  which  more  presently. 

Now  what  account  can  be  given  of  these  thinp?,  on  l)r.  Taylor's  scheme? 
How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have  sui  h  descriptions,  all  over  the  Bible,  of 
many  and  the  sons  of  mm  !  Why  should  man  hv  so  continually  SjKjken  of  as  e>il, 
carnal,  perverse,  deceitful,  and  desperately  wieke<i,  if  all  men  are  by  nature  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  free  I'roin  any  projHiisity  to  evil,  as  Adam  was  the  first 
moment  of  his  creation,  all  maderii^ht^  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand, 
Eccl.  vii.  29  ?  Why,  on  the  conlrarj',  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  often,  and  with 
equal  reason,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  right  and  pure  ;  that  thr  way  of  man  is 
innocetit  and  holy  ;  and  that  he  who  savors  true  virtue  and  wisdom ^  savors  the 
things  that  be  of  men  f  Yea,  and  why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  said.  The 
Lord  looked  down  from  hcavin  on  the  sofis  of  men ,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
did  understand^  and  did  seek  after  God  ;  and  they  were  all  rights  altogether  pure, 
there  was  none  inclined  to  do  mckcdness,  no  not  one? 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those  which  represent  wick- 
edness as  what  pro|)erly  belongs  to  the  urarld  ;  and  that  they  who  are  other- 
wise, are  saved  from  the  world,  and  callrd  out  of  it.  As  John  v\i.  7,  "  The 
tcorld  cannot  hate  you  ;  but  me  it  hateth ;  because  I  testify  of  it,  that  the  works 
thereof  are  evil."  Chap.  viii.  23,  "Ye  are  of  this  world:  I  am  not  of  this 
world.**  Chap.  xiv.  17,  "  Tlie  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  wtnrld  cannot  receive ; 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  :  but  ye  know  him."  Chap. 
XV.  18,  19,  **  If  the  world  hate  j-ou,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own :  but  because  ye 
are  not  of  the  u^d,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  uvrld 
hateth  you."  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4,  "  These  are  they  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth — redeemed  from  ain(»ng  men."  John  xvii.  9,  **  I  pray  not  for  the  world, 
but  for  them  which  thou  hast  civen  me."  Ver.  14,  **  I  have  given  them  thy 
word  ;  and  the  world  hath  hatt*d  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  ttorld,  even 
as  I  am  not  of  the  world*^  1  John  iii.  13,  **  Manel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the 
VDorld  hate  you."     Chap.  iv.  5,  "  They  are  of  Xhi  world,  therefore  speak  they  of 
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Uie  twrW,  and  the  icorld  heare.h  them/'     Chap.  v.  19,  "  We  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  vH)rld  lieth  in  wickedness."     It  is  evident,  that  in  these  places,  by 
the  world  is  meant  the  world  of  mankind ;  not  the  habitation,  but  the  inhabit 
ants :  for  it  is  the  world  spoken  of  as  hving,  hating ^  doing  evil  tcorks,  speak- 
ingy  hearings  &c. 

It  shows  the  same  thing,  that  wickedness  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  man's 
owr^n  'n  contradistinction  from  virtue  and  holiness.  So  men's  lusts  are  often 
called  their  own  heart's  lusts,  and  their  practising  wickedness  is  called  walking 
in  their  own  ways,  walking  in  their  own  counsels,  in  the  imagination  of  their  own 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes,  according  to  their  own  devices,  &c. 
These  things  denote  wickedness  to  be  a  quality  belonging  properly  to  the  char- 
acter and  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state :  as,  when  Christ  would 
represent  that  lying  is  remarkably  the  character  and  the  very  nature  of  the  devil 
.n  his  present  state,  he  expresses  it  thus,  John  viii.  44,  "  When  he  speaketh  a 
/V«,  he  speaketh  of  his  own :  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it'* 

And  that  wickedness  belongs  to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state, 
may  be  argued  from  those  places  which  speak  of  mankind  as  being  wicktil  in 
i  \eir  chilmood^  or  from  their  childhood.  So,  that  in  Prov.  xxii.  15,  "  Foolish- 
ess  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it 
.ar  from  him."  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  the  wise  man  in  this  book 
continually  uses  the  word  folly,  or  foolishness,  for  wickedness  :  and  that  this  is 
what  he  means  in  this  place,  the  words  themselves  do  show :  for  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection is  proper  to  drive  away  no  other  foolishness,  than  that  which  is  of  a 
moral  nature.  The  word  rendered  bounds  signifies,  as  is  observed  in  Poot'x  Sy- 
nopsisy  a  close  and  firm  union.  The  same  won!  is  use<!  in  chap.  vi.  21,  '*  Bihd 
them  continually  upon  thy  heart."  And  chap.  vii.  3,  **  Bind  them  ujkuj  thy 
fingers,  write  them  upon  ihe  table  of  thine  heart."  To  the  like  purpose  is 
chap.  iii.  3,  and  Deut.  xL  IS,  where  this  word  is  used.  The  same  verb  is  ummI, 
1  Sam.  xviii.  1,  *•  The  soul  oi  Jonathan  vrzsknit  {or  bound)  io  the  sou\  of  David ^ 
and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  hi?  own  soul."  But  how  comes  wicke<lness  to  be 
Ko  firmly  bound,  and  strongly  fixed,  in  the  hearts  of  children,  if  it  be  not  there 
naturally  1  They  having  nad  no  time  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  sin,  by  lonir  cus- 
tom in  actual  wickedness,  as  those  that  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  signified  in  that  noted  place,  Gen.  viii.  21,  "For  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil /rom  his  youth,^^  It  alters  not  the  case, 
whether  it  be  translated ybr  or  tlwugh  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  fr(»m 
his  youth,  as  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  it ;  still  the  words  suppose  it  to  be  so  as 
issaid.  Tlie  word  ti  anslated  youth,  signifies  the  whole  of  the  former  part  of  tlie  age 
of  man,  which  commences  from  the  beginning  of  life.  TTie  won!,  in  its  deriva- 
tion, has  reference  to  the  birth  or  beginnmg  of  existence.  It  comes  from  Aa^iar^ 
which  signifies  to  shake  oil,  as  a  tree  shakes  off  its  ripe  fruit,  or  a  plant  itssee«I: 
the  birth  of  children  being  commonly  represented  by  a  tree's  yielding  fruit,  or 
%  plant's  yielding  seed.  So  that  the  word  here  translated  youth ,  comprehends 
not  only  what  we  in  English  most  commonly  call  the  time  of  youth,  but  akc 
childhoo<l  and  infancy,  and  is  very  of\en  used  to  signify  these  latter.  A  word 
of  the  same  root  is  used  to  sit^nify  a  young  child,  or  a  little  child,  in  the  follow- 
ing places;  1  Sam.  1.  24,  25,  27 ;  1  Kings  iii.  7,  and  xi.  17 ;  2  Kings  ii.  23  ; 
Job  xxxiii.  25 ;  Prov.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  13,  aridxxix.  21;  Isai.  x.  19,  xi.  6,  and 
Ixv.  20 ;  Hos.  xi.  1.  The  same  word  '»  used  to  signify  an  in/ant,  in  Exod.  ii. 
6,  and  X.  9 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5,  7,  8, 24 ;  1  Sam.  i.  22,  and  iv  21 ;  2  Kings  v.  14 ; 
Isai.  vii.  16,  and  viii.  4. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  124,  Note,  that  he  "  ciiceives,  from  ihi  youth,  is  a 
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phrase  signifying  the  greatness  or  long  duration  of  a  thing."  But  if  by  long  du- 
ration he  means  any  thing  else  than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz.,  from  the 
beginning  of  life,  he  has  no  reason  to  conceive  so ;  neither  has  what  he  offers, 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  conception.  There  is  no  appearance 
in  the  words  of  the  two  or  three  texts  he  mentions,  of  their  meaning  any  thing 
else  than  what  is  most  literally  signified.     And  it  is  certain,  that  what  he  sug- 

§ests  is  not  the  ordinary  import  of  such  a  phrase  among  the  Hebrews :  but 
lat  thereby  is  meant  from  the  beginning,  or  early  time  of  life,  or  existence ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  places  following,  where  the  same  word  in  the  Hebrew 
is  used,  as  in  this  place  m  the  8th  of  Genesis.  1  Sam.  xii.  2,  '^  I  am  old,  and 
gray  headed — and  I  have  walked  before  you  from  my  childhood  unto  this  day  ;" 
where  the  original  word  is  the  same.  Psal,  Ixxi.  5, 6, "  Thou  art  my  trust yrow» 
my  youth :  by  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  from  the  womb.  Thou  art  he  that 
took  me  out  of  my  mother's  bowels."  Ver.  17,  18,  "  0  God,  tliou  hast  taught 
me  from  my  youth  ;  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  works :  now 
also,  when  I  am  old  and  gray  headed,  forsake  me  not."  Psal.  cxxix.  1,  2, 
"  Many  a  time  have  they  aiOicted  me  from  my  youth,  may  Israel  now  say : 
many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth  ;  yet  they  have  not  pre- 
vailed against  me."  Isai.  xlvii  12,  ^'  Stand  now  with  the  multitu<Ie  of  thy  sor* 
ceries,  wherein  thou  hast  labored, /ro//i  thy  youth.^*  So  ver.  15,  and  2  Sam. 
xix.  7,  "  That  will  be  worse  unto  thee,  than  all  the  evil  that  befel  ihee,  from 
thy  youth  until  now."  Jer.  iiL  24,  25,  **  Shame  hath  devoured  the  labor  of  our 
fathers,yrom  our  youth.  We  have  sinnetl  against  the  Lord  our  God  fjvm  our 
youthy  even  to  this  day."  So  Gen.  xlvi.  34;  Job  xxxi.  IS;  Jer.  xxxii.  30,  and 
xlviii.  1 1 ;  Ezek.  iv.  14 ;  Zech.  xiiL  5. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  been /ro7/i  ynuth,  or  the  fu^t  part  of 
existence,  the  phrase  is  to  be  imderstood  as  including  that  first  time  of  existence. 
So,  Josh.  vi.  21,  "  They  utterly  destroyed  all,  from  the  young  to  the  old"  (so 
it  is  in  the  Hebrew),  i.  e.  including  both.  So  Gen.  xix.  4,  and  Esther  iii.  13. 

And  as  mankind  are  represented  in  Scripture,  as  being  of  a  wicked  heart 
from  their  youthy  so  in  other  places  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  ihxxsfrom  the 
womb.  Psal.  Iviii.  3,  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  tcomb :  they  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speaking  lies."  it  is  observable,  that  the  Psalm- 
ist mentions  this  as  what  belongs  to  the  wicked,  as  the  sons  of  men  :  For,  these 
arc  the  preceding  words:  "  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  0  ye  5o;w o/" mew  .'  Yea,  in 
heart  ye  work  wickedness."  (A  phrase  of  the  like  im|>ort  with  Uiat  in  Gen.  viii. 
21.  T/ie  imagination^  or  operation,  as  it  might  have  been  rendered,  of  his 
heart  is  evil)  Then  it  follows.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,  &c 
The  next  verse  is,  Their  poison  is  like  the  foison  of  a  serpent.  It  is  so  remark- 
ably, as  the  very  nature  of  a  serpent  is  poison  :  serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  the  world :  they  derive  a  poisonous  nature  by  their  genera- 
tion. Dr.  Taylor,  p.  134,  135,  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  scriptural  fig» 
urative  way  of  aggravating  wickedness  on  the  one  haiui,  and  of  siu^nifying 
early  and  settled  habits  of  virtue  on  the  other,  to  speak  of  it  as  heinfjf  from  the 
womb.^*  And  as  a  probable  instance  of  the  latter,  he  cites  that  in  Isai.  xlix.  1, 
*'  The  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the  womb  ;  from  the  bowels  of  my  mother  he 
made  mention  of  my  name."  But  I  apprehend,  that  in  order  to  seeing  this  to  be 
either  evident  or  probable^  a  man  must  have  eyes  peculiarly  affected.  I  humbly 
eonceive  that  such  phrases  as  that  in  the  49th  of  kaiah,  of  God^s  calling  the 
Drophet  /ro/7i  the  womb^  are  evidently  not  of  the  import  which  he  supposes ; 
but  mean  truly  from  the  bcgiwiiiig  of  existence,  and  are  manifestly  of  like  siff* 
Vol   IL  62  ^  -^ 
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nification  with  Ihat  which  is  said  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Jer.  i.  5, "  Before  ] 
formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee  :  before  thou  i^mest  out  of  the  womb,  1 
sanctified  thee,  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations."  Which  surely 
means  something  else  besides  a  high  degree  of  virtue :  it  plainly  signifies  that 
he  was,  from  his  first  existence,  set  apart  by  God  for  a  prophet.  And  it  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  understand  it  otherwise,  as  to  suppose  the  angel  meant 
any  other  than  that  Samson  was  set  apart  to  be  a  Nazante  from  the  beginning 
of  his  life,  when  he  says  to  his  mother,  *^  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bear  a 
son :  and  now  drink  no  wine,  nor  strong  drink,  &c.  For  the  child  shall  be  a 
Nazante  to  God,  from  the  womby  to  the  day  of  his  death."  By  these  instances  it 
is  plaini  that  the  phrase,  ^rom  the.  womh^  as  the  other,  from  the  yotUhy  as  used 
in  Scripture,  propeily  signifies  from  the  beginning  of  life. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place.  Job  xv.  14,  15,  16,  "  What  is  man,  that 
he  should  be  clean  ?  And  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman j  that  he  should  be 
righteous  ?  Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints :  yea,  the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight !  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  roan,  which 
drinketh  iniquity  like  water !"  And  no  less  remarkable  is  our  author's  method 
of  managing  it  The  sixteenth  verse  expresses  an  exceeding  degree  of  wicked- 
ness, in  as  plain  and  emphatical  terms,  almost,  as  can  be  invented ;  every 
word  representing  this  in  the  strongest  manner :  "  How  much  more  abominable 
and  filthy  is  man,  that  drinketh  iniquity  like  water !"  I  cannot  now  recollect 
where  we  have  a  sentence  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  Bible,  for  an  emphatical, 
lively  and  strong  representation  of  great  wickedness  of  heart.  Any  one  of  the 
words,  as  such  words  are  used  in  Scripture,  would  represent  great  wickedness : 
If  it  had  bien  only  said,  "  Ilow  much  more  abominable  is  man!'  Or,  "  How 
much  more  filthy  is  man !"  Or, "  Man  that  drinketh  iniquity."  But  all  these 
are  accumulated  with  the  addition  of — like  water — the  further  to  represent  the 
boldness  or  greediness  of  men  in  wickedness ;  though  iniquity  be  the  most  dead- 
ly poison,  ytt  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  Mater,  are  as  familiar  with  il 
as  with  their  common  drink,  and  drink  it  with  like  greediness,  as  he  that  is 
thirsty  drinks  water.  Tliat  boldness  and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  by 
which  the  great  dejjree  of  the  depravity  of  man's  heart  often  appears,  is  repre- 
sented thus,  Psal.  XIV.  4,  "  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat 
up  my  peo}de  as  they  cat  bread  ?^^  And  the  greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  rep- 
resented by  thirsting  as  an  animal  thirsts  after  water.  Psalm  xlii.  1. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy,  light  manner,  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  treats  this 
place,  p.  143 :  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  in  comparison 
%f  the  dinne  purity ,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water !  Who  is  attended 
with  so  manv  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see  the  ar- 
ffument,  man,  m  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state,  cannot  be  clean  before  God. 
why  so  ?  Because  he  is  conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin  ? 
No  such  thing.  But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure,  in  comparison 
ef  Gody  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  infirmities^  as  a  mortal  man. 
\Vhich  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not  only  that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  in- 
tend to  establish  the  doctrine  we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  were  wholly 
strangers  to  it."  Thus  this  author  endeavois  to  reconcile  this  text  with  his  doc- 
trine of  the  perfect,  native  innocence  of  mankind ;  in  which  we  have  a  nota- 
ble specimen  of  his  demonstrations,  as  well  as  of  that  great  impartiality  ami 
ftirness  in  examining  and  expounding  the  Scripture,  which  he  makes  so  often  a 
profession  of. 

In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man's  heart  is,  but  also  how 
men  come  by  such  wickedness ;  even  by  being  of  the  race  of  mankind,  by  ordi- 
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nai7  generation.  ^'  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  dean  1  And  he  that  is  bom 
of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  nghteous  ?"  Our  author,  pages  141,  ]42,  rep- 
resents roan's  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  a  periphrasis,  to  si^ify  man ;  and 
that  there  is  no  design  in  the  words  to  give  a  reason,  why  man  is  not  dean  ami 
righteous-  But  the  case  is  most  evidently  otherwise,  if  we  may  interpiet  tht 
Book  of  Job  by  itself:  it  is  most  plain,  that  man's  being  bom  of  a  woman  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  his  not  being  dean,  chap.  xiv.  14 :  "  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  V*  Job  is  speaking  there  expressly  of  man  bemg 
born  of  a  woman,  as  appears  in  verse  L  And  here  how  plain  is  it,  that  this  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  man's  not  being  clean  ?  Concerning  this  Dr.  Taylor 
says,  '^  That  this  has  no  respect  to  any  moral  uncleanness,  But  only  common 
frailty,"  &c.  But  how  evidently  is  this  also  otherwise  ?  When  that  uncleanness, 
which  a  man  has  by  being  born  of  a  woman,  is  expressly  explained  of  unright* 
eousness,  in  the  next  chapter  at  verse  14,  ^*  What  is  man  that  be  should  be  clean  ? 
And  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"  And  also  in 
chap.  xxv.  4,  "  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God?  And  how  can  he  be 
clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  ?"  It  is  a  moral  cleanness  Bildad  is  speaking  of, 
which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  being  justified.  His  design  is,  to  convince  Job 
of  his  moral  impurity,  and  from  thence  of  God's  righteousness  in  his  severe 
judgments  upon  him ;  and  not  of  his  natural  frailty. 

And  without  doubt,  David  has  respect  to  this  same  way  of  derivation  of 
wickedness  of  heart,  when  he  says.  Psalm  li.  5,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  ini- 
quity, and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the 
argument  we  are  upon,  whether  the  word  translated  conceive,  signifies  conceive, 
or  nurse  ;  which  latter  our  author  takes  so  much  pains  to  prove  :  for  when  he 
has  (lone  all,  he  s])eaks  of  it  as  a  just  translation  of  the  words  to  render  them 
thus :  *'  1  was  bom  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  m'^ther  nurse  me,"  paije  135. 
If  it  is  owned  that  man  is  bom  in  sin,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  dispute  whether 
t  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  is  conceived  in  sin.  But  Dr.  Taylor  after  his 
nanner  insists,  that  such  expressions,  as  being  bom  in  sin,  being  transgressors 
from  the  womb,  and  the  like,  are  only  phrases  figuratively  to  denote  aggrava- 
tion and  high  degree  of  wickedness.  But  the  contrary  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated, fiom  many  plain  Scripture  instances.  Nor  is  one  instance  produced, 
in  which  there  is  any  evidence  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  manner.  A 
poetical  sentence  out  of  Virgil's  AIneids,  has  here  been  produced,  and  made 
much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  with  this,  in  what  Dido  says  to  .£neas  in  these 
lines : 

Nee  tilti  dira  partnt,  geneni  nee  Dardanut  nuctor, 
Pcrfide  :  Sed  duris  genuit  tecnutibiis  horrens 
CftUcaMs,  hjicansque  •dmoninl  ubera  tygrei. 

In  Which  she  tells  ^Eneas,  that  not  a  eoddess  was  his  mother,  nor  Anchises  his 
father ;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  a  horrid,  rock}'  mountain,  and 
nursefl  at  the  dugs  of  tigers,  to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  crueltj'  to  her.  But 
how  unlike  and  unparallel  is  this !  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  a 
woman,  overpowered  with  the  passion  of  love,  and  distracted  with  raging  jeal- 
ousy and  disappointment,  thinking  herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty, by  a  lover,  whose  highest  fame  had  been  his  being  the  son  of  a  goddess,  to 
agcrravate  his  inhumanity  and  hardheartedness  with  this,  that  his  behavior  was 
not  worthy  the  son  of  a  goddess,  nor  becoming  one  whose  father  was  an  illustri- 
ous prince ;  and  that  he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  hard, 
un.-elenting  rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  dugs  of  tigers.    But  what  b  there  in  the 
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case  of  David  parallel,  or  at  all  in  like  m'onxrer  leading  him  to  speak  of  himseh 
as  born  in  sin,  in  any  such  sense  ?  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any  one  else 
speaking  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  father  and  mother,  that  he  was  born 
of;  nor  is  tliere  any  appearance  of  his  aggravating  his  sin  by  its  being  unworthy 
of  his  tiigh  birth.  There  is  nothing  else  visible  in  David's  case,  to  lead  him  to 
take  notice  of  his  being  born  in  sin,  but  only  his  having  such  experience  of  the 
continuance  and  power  of  indwelling  sin,  after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  many 
^eat  means  to  engage  him  to  holiness ;  which  showed  that  sin  was  mbred,  and 
m  his  very  nature. 

Dr.  Taylor  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  brought  by  divines  to  prove 
Original  Sin,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in  them  of  Adam,  nor  of  his  sin.  He 
cries  out,  *^  Here  is  not  the  least  mention  or  intimation  of  Adam,  or  any  ill  effects 
of  his  sin  upon  us. — Here  is  not  one  word,  not  the  least  hint  of  Adam,  or  any 
consequences  of  his  sin,"  &c.  &c.*  Hesays,t "  If  Job  and  his  friends  had  known 
and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  corrupt  nature,  derived  from  Adam's  sin  only, 
they  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  given  this  as  the  true  and  only  reason  of 
the  human  imperfection  and  uncleanness  they  mention."  But  these  objections 
and  exclamations  are  made  no  less  impertinently,  than  they  are  frequently.  It 
is  no  more  a  proof,  that  corruption  of  nature  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  be- 
cause many  times  when  it  is  mentioned,  Adam's  sin  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
as  the  cause  of  it,  than  that  death  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin  (as  Dr.  Taylor 
says  it  did)  because  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind,  is  mentioned  so  often 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our  Saviour  in  his  discourses,  yet  Adam's  sin  is 
not  once  expressly  mentioned,  after  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  anywhere 
in  all  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  four  evaiii^elisls,  as  the  occasion  of  it. 

What  Christian  has  there  ever  been,  that  believed  tlie  moral  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  mankind,  who  ever  doubted  that  it  came  that  way,  which  the 
apostle  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  rnd 
death  by  sin  ?"  Nor  indeed  have  they  any  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  tlian  to 
doubt  of  the  whole  history  of  our  first  parents,  because  Adam's  name  is  s^ 
rarely  mentioned,  on  any  occasion  in  Scripture,  after  that  first  account  of  him 
and  fcve's  never  at  all ;  and  because  we  have  no  more  any  express  mention  or 
the  particular  manner,  in  which  mankind  were  first  brought  into  being,  eithet 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Adam  or  Eve.  It  is  suiriticnt,  that  the  abiding 
most  visible  effects  of  these  things,  remain  in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  are  often  s{)oken  of  in  Scripture ;  and  that  the  particular  manner  of  tlieii 
be'mg  introduced,  is  once  plainly  set  forth  in  the  bcj:innin<jr  of  the  Bible,  in  that 
history  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  oriqjin  of  all  things.  And  doubtless  it 
was  expected,  by  the  great  author  of  the  Bible,  that  the  account  in  the  three 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  should  be  taken  as  a  plain  account  of  the  introduction 
of  both  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  so  in- 
deed. The  history  of  Adam's  sin,  with  its  circumstances,  God*s  threatening, 
and  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  after  his  traasgression,  and  the  immediate 
consequences,  consisting  in  so  vast  an  alteration  in  his  state,  and  the  state  of  the 
world,  which  abides  still,  with  respect  to  all  his  posterity,  do  most  directly  and 
sufficiently  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  rise  of  calamity,  sin  and  death,  in  this 
nnful,  miserable  world. 

It  is  fit  we  all  should  know,  that  it  does  not  beconce  us  to  tell  the  Most  Hi^h, 
how  often  he  shall  particularly  explain  and  eive  the  rtason  of  any  doctrine  which 
be  tcacheSy  in  order  to  our  believing  what  he  says.    If  he  has  at  all  given  us 
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evidence  that  it  is  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  his  irinJ,  it  becomes  us  to  receive  it 
with  full  credit  and  submission;   and  not  sullenly  to  reject  it,  because  mir 
notions  an<l  humors  are  not  suited  in  the  manner,  and  number  of  times,  of  hi? 
particularly  explaining  it  to  us.     How  often  is  pardon  of  sins  promised  in  tht 
Old  Testament  to  repenting  and  returning  sinners?     How  many  hundred  iimes 
ts  God*s  special  favor  there  promised  to  the  sincerely  liehteous,  without  any 
express  mention  of  these  benefits  being  through  Christ  ?    Would  it  therefore  be 
becoming  us  to  say,  that,  inasmuch  as  our  dependence  on  Christ  for  tiiese  benefits, 
is  a  docti  ine,  which,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought  expressly  to  have 
mentioned  Christ's  merits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of  the  benefits,  if  he  knew 
they  were  the  ground  of  them,  and  should  have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and 
more  frequently,  if  ever  he  expected  we  should  believe  him,  when  he  did  tell 
us  of  it  ?     How  often  is  venceance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  express  signification  of  any  such  thins  in- 
tended, as  that  everlasting  fire,  where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeUi,  in 
another  world,  which  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  appointed  for 
all  the  wicked  ?     Would  it  now  becx)me  a  Christian,  to  object  and  say,  that  if 
God  really  meant  any  such  thing,  he  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  declared 
it  plainly  and  fully ;  and  not  to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of  such  vast 
importance  to  all  mankind,  for  four  thoasand  years  together  ? 


CHAPTER   III. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  VARIOUS  OTHER  FLACKS  OF  SCRIFTURE,  PRINCIPALLY   OF   THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT,  PRO\'ING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 


SECTION   I. 


observations  on  John  iii.  6,  in  connection  with  some  other  postages  in  the  New 

Testament 

Tho8k  words  of  Christ,  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodemus,  why  we  must  be  bom 
again,  John  iii.  6,  '^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  ilesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit ;"  have  not,  without  good  reason,  been  produced  by 
divines,  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  supposing,  that  hy  Jlesh  here 
is  meant  the  human  nature  in  a  debased  and  corrupt  state.  Yet  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  144, 
thus  explains  these  words,  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Jlesh,  is  jflesh :  "  That 
which  is  \tnm  by  natural  descent  and  propagation,  is  a  man,  consisting  of  body 
and  soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man  in  their  natural  state." 
But  the  constant  use  of  these  terms,  Jlesh  and  spirit,  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  thus  set  in  opposition  one  to  anothefi  and  the  latter  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  here,  and  when  speaking  of  the  same  thing, 
which  Clinst  is  here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemus,  viz.,  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  salvation,  w*iil  fully  vindicate  the  sense  of  our  divines.  Thus  in  the  7th  and 
8th  chapters  of  Romans,  where  these  ienos  Jlesh  and  spirit  {aoQi  and  nrevfiu) 
are  abundant^  repealed,  and  set  in  opposition,  as  here.  So,  chap.  viL  14 :  The 
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law  is  spiritual  {7TvevfiaTixog)y  but  I  am  carnal  {aagxixo^),  sold  under  sin.  He 
cannot  only  mean,  "  I  am  a  man,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  and  having  the 
powers  of  a  man."  Ver.  18,  "  1  know  that  in  me,  that  is,in  my  fleshy  dwelleth 
no  good  thing."  He  does  not  mean  to  condemn  his  frame,  as  consisting  of 
body  and  soul;  and  to  assert,  that  in  his  human  constitution,  with  the  powers  of' a 
many  dwells  no  good  thine.  And  when  he  says  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter, 
"  With  the  mind,  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  Xhe  fleshy  the  law  of 
sin ;"  he  cannot  mean,  "  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ;  hul  with  my  innocent 
human  constitution,  as  having  the  powers  of  a  man,  I  serve  thelaw  ofsinJ^  And 
when  he  says  in  the  next  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  "  There  is 
no  condemnation  to  them,  that  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit ;" 
and  ver.  4, "  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh ;"  he  cannot  mean,  "  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  walk  not 
according  to  the  powers  of  a  many^  &c.  And  when  he  says,  ver.  5  and  6, 
"  They  that  are  after  the^c^A,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh;  and  to  be  car^ 
nally  minded  is  death  ;"  he  does  not  intend, "  They  that  are  according  to  the 
human  constitutioiiy  and  the  powers  of  a  mariy  do  mind  the  things  of  the  human 
constitution  and  powers  ;  and  to  mind  these,  is  death."  And  when  he  says,  ver. 
7  and  8, "  The  carnal  {or fleslUy)  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  so  that  they  that  are  in  the  fleshy 
cannot  please  God ;"  he  cannot  mean,  that, "  to  mind  the  thini^s  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  powers  and  constitution  of  a  m^n^"  (who,  as  our  authoi  says, 
is  constituted  or  made  right),  ^'  is  enmity  against  God ;  and  that  a  niind  which  is 
agreeable  to  this  right  human  constitution,  as  God  hath  made  it,  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be ;  and  that  they  who  are  acconlino:  to  such 
a  constitution,  cannot  please  God."  And  when  it  is  said,  ver.  9,  "  Ye  are  not 
in  the  fleshy  but  in  the  spirit;*^  the  apostle  cannot  mean,  "  Ye  are  not  in  the 
human  nature,  as  constituted  of  body  and  souly  and  tcith  the  powers  of  a  vian.^* 
It  i^  most  manifest,  that  by  iheflesh  here,  the  apostle  means  some  nature  that  is 
corrupt,  and  of  an  evil  tendency,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  law,  and  holy 
nature  of  God ;  so  that  to  be,  and  walk  according  to  it,  and  to  have  a  mind  con- 
formed to  it,  is  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  God  and  his  law,  in  a  perfect  inconsist- 
ence with  being  subject  to  Goil,  and  pleasing  God ;  and  in  a  sure  and  infallible 
tendency  to  death,  and  utter  destruction.  And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  being  and 
toalking  after,  or  according  to  the  flesh,  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  being  and 
walking  according  to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature ;  and  to  be  and  walk  according 
to  the  spirit,  is  to  be  and  walk  according  to  a  holy  and  divine  nature,  or  principle : 
and  to  be  carnally  minded,  is  the  same  as  being  viciously  and  corruptly  minded ; 
and  to  be  spiritually  minded,  is  to  be  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition. 

WTien  Christ  says,  John  iii.  6,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  \s  fleshy* 
he  represents  iheflesh  not  merely  as  a  quality ;  for  it  would  be  incongruous,  to 
speak  of  a  quality  as  a  thing  bom :  it  is  a  person,  or  man,  that  is  born,  I'here- 
fore  man,  as  in  his  whole  nature  corrupt,  is  called  ^e^A :  which  is  au^eeable  to 
other  Scripture  representations,  where  the  corrupt  nature  is  calletl  the  old  many 
the  body  of  sin,  and  the  body  of  death.  Agreeable  to  this  are  those  represen* 
tations  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans :  there ^ef  A  is  ficruratively  repre- 
sented as  a  person,  according  to  the  apostle's  manner,  observed  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  after  him  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who  takes  notice,  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and 
7th  of  Romans,  represents  sin  as  a  person ;  and  that  he  figuratively  distinguish- 
es b  himself  two  persons ;  speakiuffr  of  flah  as  his  person.  For  iknawdkatin 
me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  food  thing.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  the  8th  chapter  he  still  continues  dm  re'i'csentation.  speaking  of  iheflesh 
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as  a  person ;  and  accordingly  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses,  speaks  of  the  mind  of  the 
Jleshy  (pQOftifia  aaQxo^*y  and  of  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  qQortma  mniiaro^^  as  if 
the  flesh  and  spirit  were  two  opposite  persons,  each  having  a  mind  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  interprets  this  mind  of  thejlesh,  and  7nind  of 
the  spirit y  as  though  the^e^A  and  the  spirit  were  here  s})oken  of  as  the  different 
ntjectSy  about  which  the  mind  spoken  of  is  conversant.  Which  is  plainly  beside 
the  apostle's  sense ;  who  speaks  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  as  the  subjects  and  agents* 
in  which  the  mind  spoken  of  is ;  and  not  the  objects  about  which  it  acts.  W' e 
have  the  same  phrase,  again,  ver.  27 :  He  that  search eth  the  hearts^  knoweth 
what  is  the  fni?id  of  the  spirit^  qQorr^fia  nrnftuTo^ ;  the  mind  of  the  spiritual 
nature  in  the  saints  being  the  same  with  the  mind  of  the  Spiiit  of  God  himself, 
who  imparts  and  actuates  that  spiritual  nature ;  here  the  spirit  is  the  subject  and 
agent,  and  not  the  object  The  same  apostle  in  like  manner  uses  the  word  loiv, 
in  Col.  ii.  18,  Vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fli'shly  mind,  vno  jov  roog  ti;g  aaQy.o^  uvrov^ 
by  the  mind  of  his  flesh.  And  this  agent  so  ol'len  called /7eiA,  represented  by 
the  apostle,  as  altogether  evil,  without  any  good  thing  dwelling  in  it,  or  belong- 
ing to  it ;  yea,  perfectly  contrary  to  God  and  his  law,  and  tending  only  tc 
death  and  ruin,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit,  is  what  Christ  speaks  of 
to  Nicodemus  as  born  in  the  first  birth,  as  giving  a  reason  why  there  is  a  necessity 
of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  a  better  production. 

One  thing  b  particularly  obsenable  in  that  discouiue  of  the  apostle,  in 
the  7th  and  8th  of  Romans,  in  which  he  so  often  ase^  the  \v\iu  fleshy  as  op|K)site 
to  spirit^  which,  as  well  as  many  otiier  things  in  his  discourse,  makes  it  plain, 
that  hy  flesh  he  means  something  in  itself  corrupt  and  sinful,  and  that  is,  that 
he  expressly  calls  iV  sinful  fleshy  Rom.  viii.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  by  shful 
flesh  he  means  the  same  thing  with  that  (lish  sp<»kin  of  in  the  iminedialely 
foregoing  and  following  words,  and  in  all  the  context :  and  that  whin  it  is  said, 
Christ  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  shful flf^hy  the  expression  is  equipollent 
with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  made  *iw,  and  madia  curse  fur  us. 

Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  Gal.  v.  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  8th  of  Romans:  and  there,  hy  flesh  cannot  be*  meant  only  the  human 
nature  of  body  and  souly  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man ^  tis  in  its 
natural  state,  innocent  and  right  In  the  16th  verse  the  apostle  says,  "  Walk 
in  the  spirity  and  ye  shall  not  fulfd  the  lusts  of  they/t>/< :"  where  the  fle»sh  is 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  an  evil  inclination,  desire  or  lust.  But  this  is  more 
strongly  signified  in  the  next  words  :  *'  For  ihefltsh  lusieth  against  the  spirit^ 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  these  are  contraiy  the  one  to  the  other." 
What  could  have  been  said  more  plainly,  to  show  that  what  the  apostle  means 
by  fleshy  is  something  ver}'  evil  m  its  nature,  and  an  irri^concilable  enemy 
to  all  goodness  ?  Ana  it  may  be  obser\'ed,  that  in  these  words,  and  those  that 
follow,  the  apostle  still  figuratively  represents  the  flesh  as  a  person  or  agent, 
desiring,  acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works.  And  by  works  of  ilwjtishy 
and  fruits  of  the  spirity  which  are  opposid  to  each  other,  from  ver.  19,  to  the 
end,  are  plainly  meant  the  same  as  works  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fruits  of  a  holy, 
renewed  nature.  Now  the  works  o{  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these: 
adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  &c.  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  if 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  &c.  The  apostle,  hyflah^ 
does  not  mean  any  thin^  that  is  innocent  and  good  in  itself,  that  only  needs  to 
be  restrained,  and  kept  m  proper  bounds ;  but  something  altogether  evil,  which 
is  to  be  destroyed,  and  not  merely  restrained.  1  Cor.  v.  5,  ^  To  deliver  such  a 
one  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh.**    We  must  have  no  mercy  anU; 
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we  cannoi  be  too  cruel  to  it ;  it  must  even  he  crucified.^^   Gal.  t.  24,  "  They  that 
are  Christ's,  have  crucified  X\\e  fleshy  with  the  affections  and  lusts,'* 

The  apostle  John,  the  same  apostle  that  writes  the  account  of  what  Christ 
said  to  Nicodemus,  by  the  spirit  means  the  same  thing  as  a  new,  divine,  and 
holy  nature,  exerting  itself  in  a  principle  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
Christian  holiness.  1  John  iii.  23,  24,  "  And  that  we  should  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  commandment ;  and  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwelleth 
in  him,  and  he  in  him  :  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  spirit 
that  he  hath  given  us."  With  chap.  iv.  12,  13,  "  If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us :  hereby  know  we,  that  we  dwell  in 
him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit,^*  The  spiritual  principle  in  us  be- 
ing as  it  were  communicated  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  us. 

And  as  by  nvivna  is  meant  a  holy  nature,  so  by  the  epithet,  mnfiazixog^ 
spiritual,  is  meant  the  same  as  truly  virtuous  and  holy.  Gal.  vi.  1,  "Ye  that 
are  spiritual^  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  The  apostle  refers 
to  what  he  had  just  said,  in  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  where  he  had 
mentioned  meekness^  as  a  fruit  of  the  spirit.  And  so  by  carnal j  or  fleshly^ 
auQxiAo^^  is  meant  the  same  as  sinful.  Rom.  vii.  14, "  The  law  is  spiritual  (L  e. 
holy),  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin." 

And  it  is  evident,  that  hy  fleshy  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  opposed  to  spirit,  when  speaking  of  the  qualifications  for  eternal  salvation, 
is  not  meant  only  what  is  now  vulgarly  called  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  consisting  in 
inordinate  appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence ;  but  the  whole  body 
of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  most  subtle,  and  furthest  from  any  relation 
to  the  body  ;  sui:h  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  &c.  When  the  loorks  of  the  flesh 
are  enumerated.  Gal.  v.  19,  20,  21,  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chiefly 
that  are  mentioned ;  idolatr}',  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings.  So,  pride  of  heart  is  the  effect  or  operation 
of  the fl'sh.  Col.  ii.  1, 8, "  Vainly  puffeil  up  by  his  fleshly  mind ;"  in  the  Greek, 
by  ikt  mind  of  the  flesh.  So,  pride,  envying,  strife  and  division,  are  spoken  of 
as  works  of  iheflvsh,  1  Cor.  iii.  3, 4, "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal  {aoQxixOj  fleshly). 
For  whereas  there  is  cn\Ting,  and  strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and 
walk  as  men  /  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  1  am  of  ^polios, 
are  ye  not  carnal .''"  Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  depend  on  the  body,  or  exter- 
nal siMises ;  for  the  devil  himself  has  them  in  the  highest  degree,  who  has  not, 
nor  ever  had,  any  body  or  external  senses  to  gratify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  depravity  in  general,  or  the 
nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  came  to  be  called^e^A  ;  and  not  only  that 
corruption  which  consists  in  inordinate  bodily  appetites,  I  think,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  the  last  cited  place.  Are  ye  not  carnaly  and  walk  as  men  1  leads  us 
to  the  true  reason.  It  is  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is  what  properly 
belongs  to  mankind,  or  the  race  of  Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  tliey 
are  by  nature.  The  word  flesh  is  often  used  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New, 
to  signify  mankind  in  tljeir  present  state.  Tr  enumerate  all  the  places,  would 
be  very  te<lious ;  I  shall  therefbre  only  mention  a  few  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment .Matth.  xxiv.  22,  "  Except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh 
should  be  saved."  Luke  iii.  6,  **  AH  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 
John  xviL  2,  "  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  fleshJ*  See  also  Acts  iL 
17,  Rom.  ill  20,  1  Cor.  i.  29,  Gal.  iL  16.  Man's  nature,  being  left  to  itself, 
forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it  was  when  man  fell,  and  consequently  forsa- 
ken of  divine  and  holy  principles,  of  itself  became  exceeding  corrupt,  utterly 
depraved  and  ruined :  and  so  the  word  flesh,  which  signifies  many  came  to  be 
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used  to  signify  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  natural  state,  debased,  corrupt  and 
mined  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  spirit  came  to  be  used  to  signify  a  divine 
and  holy  principle,  or  new  nature ;  because  that  is  not  of  man,  but  f/  God,  by  the 
indwelling  and  vital  influence  of  his  Spirit.  And  thus  to  be  corrupt,  and  to  be 
carnal,  ox  fleshly,  and  to  uw/Zc  as  men,  are  the  same  thing  with  the  apostle.  And 
GO  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture,  to  savor  the  things  thai  be  of  men,  and  to  saror 
things  which  are  corrupt,  are  the  same ;  and  sons  of  men,  and  wicked  men,  also 
are  the  same,  as  was  observed  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  savor  the 
things  that  he  of  God,  and  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  o/'6'o(/,  are  phrases 
that  signify  as  much  as  relishing  and  embracing  true  holiness  or  divine  virtue. 

All  these  things  confirm  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  Christ's  meaning,  in 
saying,  ^^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit,  is  spirit"  His  speech  implies,  that  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  man 
is  nothing  but  man  as  he  is  of  himself,  without  any  thing  divine  in  him  ;  de- 
praved, debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  incapable  of  the  spiritual,  divine  happine5:s  of  tluit  kingdom  :  but  that 
which  is  born  in  the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  spiritual  principle,  and 
holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  divme  and  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  a  con- 
firmation that  this  is  the  true  meaning,  that  it  is  not  only  evidently  agreeable  to  the 
constant  language  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  tlie  words 
understood  in  this  sense,  contain  the  proper  and  true  reason,  why  a  man  must 
oe  born  again,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  reason  that  is 
given  everywhere  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  (or  the  necessity  of  a  renova- 
tion, a  change  of  mind,  a  new  heart,  &c.,  in  order  to  salvation  :  to  give  a  reason 
of  which  to  Nicodeinus,  is  plainly  Christ's  design  in  the  words  which  have  been 
insisted  on. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  obsenre  one  thing  as  a  corollar}'  from  what  has 
been  said. 

CoROLL.  If  by  flesh  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  in  discourses  on  the  necessary  cjiialilHations  for  salvation, 
we  are  to  understand  what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that 
men  by  nature  are  cornipt,  but  wholly  corruftt,  without  any  gooil  thing.  If  by 
flesh  is  meant  man's  nature,  as  he  receives  it  in  his  first  birth,  then  therein  dwilU 
eth  no  good  thing  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  vii.  18.  It  is  wlicilly  opposite  to  God, 
and  to  subjection  to  his  law,  as  ap|)ears  by  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  It  is  directly  con- 
trar}-  to  tme  holiness,  and  wholly  opposc»s  it,  and  holiness  is  opjxjsite  to  that  ; 
as  appears  by  Gal.  v.  17.  So  lonjy  as  men  are  in  their  natural  state,  they  not 
only  have  no  gooil  thing,  but  it  is  impossible  they  shcMild  have  or  do  any  good 
thing  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  8.  There  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  as  they 
have  it  by  the  first  birth,  whence  should  arise  any  true  subjection  to  Goil ;  as 
appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  there  were  any  thing  tnily  gooil  in  ihe  flesh,  or  in 
man^s  nature,  or  natural  disposition,  under  a  moral  view,  then  it  should  only  be 
amended ;  but  the  Scripture  represents  as  though  we  were  to  lie  enemies  to  it, 
and  were  to  seek  nothing  short  of  its  entire  destruction,  as  has  been  oWned. 
And  elsewhere  the  apostle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  old  man,  but  put* 
ting  it  off,  and  putting  on  the  new  man  ;  and  seeks  not  to  have  the  body  of  death 
made  better,  but  to  he  delivered  from  it,  and  says,  '^  That  if  any  man  be  in  Christ 
he  is  a  new  creature  f  which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  new  bom)  old 
things  are  (not  amended)  but  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new." 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  [Nurticularly  consider  the  apo8tle*s  dis- 
course in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  1  Cor.  and  the  be^ninpof  the 
third.    There  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  spiritual  man. 
Vol.  VL  63 
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where  natural  and  spiritual  are  opposed  just  in  the  same  manner,  as  I  have  ol> 
served  carnal  and  spiritual  often  are."  In  chap.  ii.  14,  15,  he  says,  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  lor  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned- 
But  he  that  is  spiritual,  judgeth  all  things."  And  not  only  does  the  apostle  here 
oppose  natural  and  spiritud^  just  as  he  elsewhere  does  carnal  and  spiritual^  but 
his  following  discourse  evidently  shows,  that  he  means  the  very  same  distinction, 
the  same  two  distinct  and  opposite  things.  For  immediately  on  his  thus  speak- 
ing of  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man,  he  turns  to  the 
Cprintliians,  in  the  first  words  of  the  next  chapter,  connected  with  this,  and  says, 
"  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal,^* 
Referring  manifestly  to  what  he  had  been  saying,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
discourse,  about  spiritual  and  natural  men^  and  evidently  using  the  woixl  carnal^ 
as  synonymous  with  natural.  By  which  it  is  put  out  of  all  reasonable  dispute, 
that  the  apostle  hy  natural  men  means  the  same  as  men  in  that  carnal,  sinful 
state,  that  they  arc  in  by  their  first  birth :  notwithstanding  all  the  glosses  and 
criticisms,  by  which  modem  writers  have  endeavored  to  palm  upon  us  another 
sense  of  this  phrase  ;  and  so  to  deprive  us  of  the  clear  instruction  the  apostle 

gves  in  that  14th  verse,  concerning  the  sinful,  miserable  state  of  man  by  nature, 
r.  Taylor  says,  by  iMjfixo^',  is  meant  the  animal  tnan,  the  man  who  maketh 
sense  and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.  If  he  aims  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  external  sense,  and  bodily  appetite,  his  meaninej  is  certainly  nofthe 
apostle's.  For  the  apostle  in  his  sense  includes  the  more  spiritual  vices  of  envy, 
strife,  &c.,  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter ;  where,  as  I 
have  observed,  he  substitutes  the  word  carnal  in  the  place  of  mjixog.  So  the 
Apostle  Jude  uses  the  word  in  like  manner,  opposing  it  to  spiritual,  or  having 
the  spirity  ver.  19,  "  These  are  they  that  separate  themselves,  sensual  (tpi^ixoi), 
not  having  the  spirit."  The  vices  he  had  been  just  speaking  of,  were  chiefly  of 
the  more  spiritual  kind.  Ver.  16,  "  These  are  murinurers,  complainers,  walk- 
ing after  their  own  lusts;  and  their  mouth  speaketh  great  swelling  words, 
having  men's  persons  in  admiration,  because  of  advantage."  The  vices  men- 
tioned are  much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Corinthians,  for  which  he 
calls  them  carnal,  envying,  strife  and  divisions,  and  saying,  lam  of  Paul,  and 
I  of  ^polios  ;  and  lK*ing  pufftd  up  for  one  against  another.  We  have  the  same 
word  again.  Jam.  iii.  14,  15,  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife,  glory  not, 
and  lie  not  against  the  truth :  this  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is 
earthly,  senswd  (M'vxiiii{)  and  devilish ;"  where  also  the  vices  the  apostle  speaks 
of  are  of  the  more  spiritual  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  understand  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  man  in  that  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  as  meaning  man  in  his 
native,  corrupt  state.  And  his  words  represent  him  as  totally  corrupt,  wholly 
a  stranger  ami  enemy  to  true  virtue  or  holiness,  and  things  appertaining  to  ii, 
which  It  appears  are  commonly  intended  in  the  New  Testament  by  things  spii 
itU'd,  and  are  doubtless  here  meant  by  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  These  words 
also  represent  that  it  is  impossible  man  should  be  otherwise,  while  in  his  natu- 
ral state.  The  expressions  are  very  strong :  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  susceptible  of  things  of  that  kind,  neither  can 
he  know  them,  can  have  no  true  sense  or  relish  of  them,  or  notion  of  their  real 
nature  and  true  excellency,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned :  they  arc  not 
discerned  by  means  of  any  principle  in  nature,  but  altogether  by  a  principle  that 
b  divine,  somethinc^  intitKluced  by  the  ^ace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
above  all  that  is  natural.    The  words  are  in  a  considerable  degree  parallel  with 
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those  of  our  Saviour,  John  xiv.  16,  17,  "  He  shall  give  you  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
whom  the  vrorld  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ; 
but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." 


SECTION    II. 
Observations  on  Romans  iii.  9 — 24. 


If  the  Scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  wicked  in  their  first  state,  before 
they  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are 
widced  by  nature ;  for  doubtless  men's  first  state  is  their  native  state,  or  the 
state  they  come  into  the  world  in.  But  the  Scriptures  do  thus  represent  all 
mankind. 

Before  I  mention  particular  texts  to  this  purpose,  I  would  obsene  that  it 
alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  in  hand,  whether  we  suppose  these  texts 
speak  directly  of  infants,  or  only  of  such  as  are  capable  of  some  understanding,  so 
as  to  understand  something  of  their  own  duty  and  state.  For  if  it  be  so  with 
all  mankind,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  and  knowing 
their  own  moral  state,  they  find  themselves  wicked,  this  proves  that  they  arc 
wicked  by  nature  ;  either  born  wicked,  or  bom  with  an  nifallible  disposition 
to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  possible,  if  there  be  any  difiference  between  these,  and 
either  of  them  will  prove  men  to  be  born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have  before 
proved,  that  a  native  propensity  to  sin  certainly  follows  from  many  things  said 
in  the  Scripture  of  mankmd  ;  but  what  I  intend  now,  is  something  more  direct, 
to  prove  by  direct  Scripture  testimony,  that  all  mankind,  in  their  first  state,  arc 
really  of  a  wicked  character. 

To  this  purpose  is  exceeding  full,  express  and  abundant,  that  passage  of  the 
apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.,  beginning  with  tlie  9th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  24th ;  which 
I  shall  set  down  at  large,  distinguishing  the  universal  terms  which  are  here  so 
often  repeated  by  a  distmct  character.  The  apostle,  having  in  the  first  chapter, 
verses  16,  17,  laid  down  his  proposition,  that  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  proceeds 
to  prove  this  point,  by  showing  particularly  that  all  are  in  themselves  wicked, 
and  without  any  righteousness  of  their  own.  First  he  insists  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  first  chapter,  and  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  second  chanter.  And  then  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  matter,  and 
draw  the  conclusion  in  the  words  following :  **  What  then,  are  we  better  than 
they  t  No,  in  no  wise ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
they  are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one; 
there  b  none  that  understandeth ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God ;  thcgr 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable  ;  there  is 
none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepukhre ;  with  their 
tongues  they  liave  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  ;  whose 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood ;  des- 
iruciiou  afid  misery  are  in  their  waj-s,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not 
known  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  what- 
soever things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  that  cverr 
mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God. 
Tberefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ; 
for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God 
without  the  law,  is  manifest,  be'mg  witneased  by  the  law  and  the  propheti; 
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•ven  the  righteoiisness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  an<l 
upon  all  them  that  behevc:  for  there  is  no  difference.  For  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  ^loiy  of  God.  Being  justifies!  freely  by  his  grace,  thro  jgh 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz.,  that  mankind  in  their  first  state, 
,  before  they  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Clirist's  redemption,  are  universally 
wicked,  L*5  declared  vnth  the  utmost  possible  fubess  and  precision.  So  that  if 
here  this  matter  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and  fully,  it  must  be  because 
no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  m  the  power  of  language,  or  any  manner  of 
terms  and  phrases,  however  contrived  bih\  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  deter- 
minately  to  signify  any  such  thing. 

Dr.  Taylor,  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  whole,  would  have  us  to  understand, 
pages  104 — 107,  that  these  passages,  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  and  other  paits 
of  the  Old  Testament,  do  not  speak  of  all  mankind,  nor  of  a/i  the  Jews;  but 
only  of  them  of  whom  they  were  true.  He  observes,  there  were  many  that 
were  mnocent  and  righteous ;  though  there  were  also  many,  a  strong  party, 
that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  &c.,  of  whom  these  texts  were  to  be  understood. 
Concerning  which  I  would  observe  the  following  thmgs : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  universalitj*  of  tlie  terms  that  are  found  in  these 
places,  which  the  apostle  cites  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  prove  that  all  the 
world,  both  Jews  ami  Gentiles,  are  undtT  sin,  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The 
apostle  uses  universal  terms  in  his  proposition,  and  in  h?s  conclusion,  that  a//  aie 
under  sin,  that  evrry  viouth  is  stopped,  all  the  world  guilt)- — that  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  no  ftcsh  can  be  justified.  And  he  chooses  out  a  number  of  uni- 
versal saying  or  clauses  out  of  tne  Old  Testatnent,  to  confirm  this  universality ; 
as,  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one:  ihi'v  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way  : 
there  is  none  that  understandeth,"  &c.  But  yi-t  the  nnivirrsidity  of  thwe  expres- 
sions is  nothing  to  this  purpose,  bei:ausr  ihf  ii:ii\»r<.il  www^  t.Mind  in  ilu-m  have 
indeed  no  reference  to  any  such  universality  as  this  the  ap<»sile  sjK'iiks  ol,  nor  any 
thin^  akin  to  it ;  they  mean  no  universality,  either  in  the  collective  sense,  or  per- 
sonal sense  ;  no  universality  of  the  natioas  of  the  world,  or  of  particular  persons 
in  those  nations,  or  in  any  one  nation  in  the  world :  "  but  only  of  those  of 
tirhom  they  are  true."  That  is,  there  are  none  of  them  riirhteous,  of  whom  it  is 
true  that  they  are  not  righteotis,  no,  not  one  ;  there  are  none  that  understand, 
of  whom  it  is  true,  that  thej'  understand  nnt :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
of  whom  it  is  tmc,  that  they  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  &c.  Or  if  these  expr^ 
sions  are  to  be  understood  concerning  that  strong  partj-  in  Israel,  in  David's  and 
Solomon's  days,  and  in  the  prophets'  days,  they  are  to  he  understood  of  them 
universally.  And  what  is  that  to  the  apostle's  purpose?  How  does  such  a 
universality  of  wickedness  as  this — that  all  were  kicked  in  Israel,  who  were 
wicked ;  or  that  there  was  a  particular  oil  part)-,  all  of  which  were  wicked, 
confirm  that  universality  which  the  apofrtle  would  prove,  viz.,  that  all  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  the  whole  world,  were  wkod.  and  every  mouth  stopped,  and  that 
no  flesh  could  be  jastified  by  their  own  riirhteousne». 

Here  nothing  can  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense  but  this,  that  the  apostle 
would  con^Hnce  the  Jews  that  they  were  capable  of  Ininix  >^'icked,  as  well  as 
other  nations ;  and  to  prove  it,  he  mentions  some  texts,  which  show  thai 
there  was  a  wicked  party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  that  as  to  the  uni- 
rersal  terras  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the  apostle  bad  no  respect  to 
these;  but  his  reciting  them  is  as  it  were  accidental,  they  happened  to  be  in 
•ome  texts  which  speak  of  an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  tliem 
■8  thqr  are,  not  because  they  are  any  more  to  his  puipose  for  the  universa! 
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lerms,  which  happen  to  be  in  them.  But  let  the  reader  look  on  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  and  observe  the  violence  of  such  a  supposition.  Particularly  let 
the  words  of  the  9ih  and  10th  verses,  and  their  connection,  be  observed  :  "  All 
are  under  sin :  as  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous ;  no,  not  one."  How 
plain  is  it,  that  the  aposlle  cites  that  latter  univei-sal  clause  out  of  the  14th 
l^salm,  to  confirm  the  preceding  universal  words  of  his  own  proposition  1  And 
let  it  will  follow  from  the  things  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  the  universa 
ity  of  the  terms  in  the  last  words,  there  is  none  rigkteous;  nOj  vmt  onCf  hath 
no  relation  at  all  to  that  universality  he  q)eaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  to 
which  they  are  joined,  all  are  under  sin,  and  is  no  moie  a  confirmation  of  it, 
than  if  the  words  were  thus :  "  There  are  some,  or  there  are  many  in  Israel, 
that  are  not  righteous.*' 

2.  To  suppose  the  apostle's  design  in  citing  these  pa<«ages,  was  only  to 
prove  to  tlie  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  their  nation 
that  were  wicked  men,  is  to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what 
none  of  the  Jews  denied,  or  made  the  least  doubt  ofT  Even  the  Pharisees,  the 
most  self-righteous  sect  of  them,  who  went  furthest  in  gloiying  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  their  nation  from  other  nations,  as  a  holy  people,  knew  it  and  owned  it : 
they  openly  confessed  that  their  JbrgfiUhers  killed  (he  prophttSyMaitih,  xxiiL 
29 — 31.  And  if  the  apostle's  design  had  been  only  to  refresh  their  memories, 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  wickedness  of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reflec- 
tion on  themselves  as  guilty  of  the  like  wickedness  (ni  Stephen  does.  Acts  \-ii.), 
what  need  had  tlie  apa*^tle  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove  this  ;  gathering  up  many 
sentences  here  and  (here,  which  prove  that  their  Scriptures  did  spesd:  of  some, 
as  wicked  men,  and  then  in  the  next  place,  to  prove  that  the  wicked  men  spoken 
of  must  be  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  b}'  this  argument,  "  That  what  things 
soever  the  law  saith,  it  siiith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,"  or  that  whatso- 
ever the  books  of  the  01<l  Testament  said,  it  mast  be  understood  of  that  people 
'diat  had  the  Old  Testament  ?  What  need  had  the  a|K)stle  of  such  an  ambages 
or  fetch  as  this,  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  tliere  had  been  many  of  their  nation 
in  some  of  the  anciint  as^es,  which  were  wicked  men  ;  when  the  Old  Testament 
was  full  of  pa.ss;iges  tliat  asserted  this  expressly,  not  only  of  a  strong  party, 
but  of  the  nation  in  t^i-ncTal  ?  How  much  more  would  it  liave  been  to  such  a 
purpose,  to  have  put  them  in  mind  of  tlie  wickedness  of  tlie  |)eople  in  general, 
in  worshipping  the  i^olden  calf,  and  tlie  unbelief,  murmmiiig,  and  i)er\'erseness 
of  the  wliole  congreLration  in  the  wihierness,  for  forty  yeai^  as  Stephen  does! 
Which  thin»pj  he  had  no  netil  to  prove  to  be  s|K)ken  of  their  nation,  by  any 
such  indirect  argument,  i\s  that,  ^  Whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saitli  to 
them  that  are  umler  the  law." 

3.  It  would  have  been  impertinent  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  even  as  our 
author  understamis  his  pur|K)se,  for  him  to  have  gone  about  to  convince  the 
Jews  that  there  had  Uin  a  strong  party  of  bad  men  in  David's,  Solomon's  and 
the  prophets'  tunes.    For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  the  apostle*s  aim  is  to  prove  the 

Seat  corruption  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  that  day,  when  Christ  came  ivU> 
e  world.* 
In  order  more  fully  to  eva<le  the  clear  and  abundant  testimonies  to  tiie  doc 
trine  of  Original  S'm,  contained  in  this  part  of  tlie  Holy  Scripture,  our  author 
says,  ^'  The  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  bodies  of  people,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  a  collective  sense,  as  two  great  bodies  into  which  mankind  are  divided; 
speaking  of  them  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  not  with  respect  to  particulaf 

•  8m  Key,  1307,310 
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persons ;  that  the  apostle's  design  is  to  prove,  neither  of  these  two  great  col- 
lective bodies,  in  their  collective  sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  because  both 
were  corrupt ;  and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  that  the  generality  of  both 
fiere  wicked."* 

On  this  I  observe, 

(1.)  That  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  with  the  terms  and  lan- 
Ifuage  which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  of.  For  according  to  this,  we  must 
understand,  either, 

First,  That  the  apostle  means  no  universality  at  all,  but  only  the  far  greater 
part  But  if  the  words  which  the  apostle  uses,  do  not  most  fully  and  detennin- 
ately  signify  a  universality,  no  words  ever  used  in  the  Bible  are  sufficient  to 
do  it.  I  might  challenge  any  man  to  produce  any  one  paragraph  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  where  there  is  such  a  repetition  and  accu- 
mulation of  terms,  so  strongly  and  emphatically  and  carefully,  to  express  the 
most  perfect  and  absolute  universality,  or  any  place  to  be'  compared  to  it. 
What  instance  is  there  in  the  Scripture,  or  indeed  any  other  writinn^,  when  the 
meaning  is  only  the  much  greater  part,  where  this  meaning  is  signified  in  such 
a  manner,  by  repeating  such  expressions,  "  They  are  all — they  are  all — they 
are  all — together — every  one — all  the  world,"  joined  to  multiplied  negative 
terms,  to  show  the  universality  to  be  without  exception,  saving,  *' There  b  no 
flesh — there  is  none — there  is  none — there  is  none— there  is  none,  four  times 
over;  besides  the  addition  of"  No,  not  one — no,  not  one,"  once  and  again ! 

Or,  secondly,  if  any  universality  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only  of  the  collective 
bodies  spoken  of;  and  these  collective  bodies  but  two,  as  Dr.  Taylor  reckons 
them,  viz.,  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Gentile  world  ;  supposing  the  apostle  is 
here  represent -ng  each  of  these  parts  of  mankind  as  being  wi(*kt*<l.  liut  is  this 
the  way  of  men's  using  language,  when  speaking  of  but  two  thintr*,  to  express 
themselves  in  universal  terms  of  such  a  sort,  and  in  such  a  manner,  and  when 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  predicated  of  l>oth  of  them  ? 
If  a  man,  speaking  of  his  two  feet  as  both  lame,  sliould  say,  **  All  ray  fwt  are 
lame,  they  are  all  lame,  all  together  are  become  weak :  none  of  my  feet  are 
strong,  none  of  them  are  sound,  no,  not  one ;"  would  not  he  lx»  thought  to  be 
lame  m  his  understanding,  as  well  as  his  feet  ?  When  the  apostle  says,  that 
every  month  may  be  stnppedy  must  we  suppose,  that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two 
great  collective  bodies,  figuratively  ascribing  to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and 
means  that  these  two  mouths  are  stopped  ! 

And  besides,  according  to  our  author's  own  interpretation,  the  universal 
terms  used  in  these  texts  cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  respect  to  those 
two  great  collective  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  either  of  them,  but  to  some  in  Israel, 
a  particular  disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation,  which  was  made  up  of  wicked 
men.     So  that  his  interpretation  is  every  way  absurd  and  inconsisicnt. 

(2.)  If  the  apostle  Is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness  or  guilt  of  crreat  col- 
lective bodies,  then  it  will  follow,  that  also  the  justification  he  here  trt-ats  of,  is 
no  other  than  the  jastification  of  such  collective  bodies.  For  they  are  the  same 
he  speaks  of  as  guilty  and  wicked,  that  he  argues  cannot  \)e  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  by  reason  of  their  being  wicked.  Other^vLst•  his  arirument  is 
wholly  disannulled.  If  the  guilt  he  spealo  of  be  only  of  collective  boifies,  then 
what  he  argues  from  that  guilt,  must  be  only  that  collwtive  bodies  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  having  no  respect  to  the  justification  of  par- 
tiadar  persons.     And  indeed,  this  is  iSr.  Taylor's  declared  opinioa     He  sap- 

•  Phm  l(tt»  jOi,  in.  119.  ISO.  and  Note  on  Roib.  iil  10-19. 
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poses  the  apostle  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  epistle,  is  speaking  of  men's 
lustification  considered  only  as  in  their  cdkctive  capacity.*  But  the  contrary 
is  most  manifest.  The  26th  and  28th  verses  of  this  tliird  chapter  cannot,  with- 
out  the  utmost  violence,  be  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  justification  of  par- 
ticular i>ersons.  "  That  he  might  be  iust,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
m  Jesus.  Therefore  we  condude  that  a  maii  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law."  So  chap.  iv.  5,  "  But  to  Aim  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth 
on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  Aw  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness."  And 
what  the  apostle  cites  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  verses  from  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
evidently  shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  justification  of  particular  persons. 
"  Even  as  DaWd  also  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  God 
imputeth  righteousness  without  works,  sayinc,  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities 
are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered."  David  says  these  things  in  the  32d 
Psalm,  with  a  special  respect  to  his  own  particular  case ;  there  expressing  the 
great  distress  he  was  in,  while  under  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  his  personal  sin, 
and  the  great  joy  he  had  when  God  forgave  him. 

And  then,  it  is  verj'  plain  in  that  paragraph  of  the  3d  chapter  which  we 
have  been  upon,  that  it  is  the  justification  of  ]iailicular  persons  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of,  by  that  place  in  the  Old  Testament  which  he  refers  to  in  ver.  20, 
"  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight." 
He  refers  to  that  in  Psal.  cxliii.  2,  "  Enter  not  into  judgement  with  thy  servant ; 
for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justifie<l."  Here  the  Psalmist  is  not 
speaking  of  the  justification  of  a  nation,  as  a  collective  body,  or  of  one  of  the 
two  p«irts  of  the  world,  but  of  a  particular  man.  Audit  is  further  manift^st, 
that  (he  a|K)stle  is  here  speaking  of  personal  justification,  inasmuch  as  this  place 
is  evidently  parallel  wiih  that,  Gal.  iii.  10,  11,  '*  For  .ns  many  as  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse :  for  it  is  written.  Cursi'd  is  everyone  that 
continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them. 
But  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law.  is  evident ;  for  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith.*'  It  is  plain,  that  this  place  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  3d  of 
Romans,  not  only  as  the  thing  asserted  is  the  same,  and  the  ailment  by  which 
it  is  provetl  here,  is  the  same  as  there,  viz.,  that  all  are  guilty,  and  exposecl  to 
be  condemned  by  the  law  :  but  the  same  saying  of  the  Old  Testament  is  cited 
here  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  in  Galatians,  chap.  ii.  16.  And  many 
other  things  demonstrate,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  same  justification 
in  both  places,  which  I  omit  for  brevitj's  sake. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  our  author's  interpretation  makes  the  apostle's 
argument  wholly  void  another  way.  The  aj>ostle  is  speaking  of  a  certain  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  and  his  argument  is, 
that  that  same  subject  is  guilty,  and  is  condemned  by  the  law*.  If  he  means, 
that  one  subject,  suppose  a  collective  body  or  bodies,  cannot  be  just.fied  by  the 
law,  because  another  subject,  another  collective  bo<ly  is  condemned  by  the  law, 
it  is  plain,  the  argument  would  be  quite  vain  and  impertinent.  Yet  thus  the 
argument  must  stand  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interjuetation.  Tlie  collective 
bodies,  which  he  supposes  are  spoken  of  as  wicke<l,  and  condemnet)  by  the  law, 
considered  as  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  those  two,  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  Heathen  world :  but  the  collective  body  which  he  supposes  the  apostle 
speaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  is  neither  of  these,  but  the 
Christian  church,  or  body  of  believers ;  which  is  a  new  collective  body,  a  new 
creature,  and  a  new  man  (according  to  our  author's  understanding  oj  audi 
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phrases)  which  never  had  i  ly  existence  before  it  was  justified,  and  therefore 
never  was  wicked  or  condemned,  unless  it  was  with  regard  to  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  constituted ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  according  to  our  author's 
icheme,  that  these  individuals  had  before  been  generally  wicked.  For  accord- 
^g  to  him,  there  was  a  number  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  were 
righteous  before.  And  how  does  it  appear,  but  that  the  comparatively  few 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  which  this  new  created  collective  body  was  constitutes!^ 
were  chiefly  of  the  best  of  each  1 

So  that  in  every  view,  this  author's  way  of  explaining  this  passage  in  the 
third  of  Romans,  appears  vain  and  absurd.  And  so  clearly  and  fully  has  the 
apostle  expressed  himself,  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  invent  any  other 
sense  to  put  upon  his  words,  than  that  which  will  imply,  that  all  mankmd,  even 
every  individual  of  the  whole  race,  but  their  Redeemer  himself,  are  m  their  first 
original  state,  corrupt  and  wicked. 

Before  I  leave  this  passage  of  the  apostle,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  full  testimony  to  the  native  depravity  of  mankind, 
but  also  plainly  declares  that  natural  depravity  to  be  total  and  exceeding  great, 
(t  is  tlie  apostle's  manifest  design  in  these  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  to 
chow  these  three  things.    1.  That  all  mankind  are  by  nature  corrupt.    2.  That 
t^very  one  is  altogether  corrupt^  and,  as  it  were,  depraved  in  every  part.     3. 
That  they  are  in  every  part  corrupt  in  an  exceeding  degree.     With  respect  to 
the  second  of  these,  that  every  one  is  wholly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  eveiy  part 
corrupt,  it  is  plain  the  apostle  chooses  out,  and  puts  together  those  particular 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  most  of  those  members  of  the  body  are 
mentioned,  that  are  the  soul's  chief  instruments  or  organs  of  external  action. 
The  hands  (implicitly)  in  those  expressions.  They  are  together  become  unproft" 
ablcy  There  is  none  that  doth  good.    The  throat,  tongue,  lips  and  mouth,  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  in  those  words ;  "  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre :    with 
their /o/iifz/es- they  have  used  deceit:  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips; 
whose  mouth  is  full  of  cui*sing  and  bitterness."  The  feet  in  those  words,  ver.  15, 
"  TheiryVe/  are  swift  to  shed  blood."  These  things  together  signify,  that  man 
is,  as  it  were,  all  over  corrupt  in  every  part     And  not  only  is  the  total  corrup- 
tion thus  intimated  by  enumerating  the  several  parts,  but  by  denying  of  all 
good ;  any  true  understanding  or  spiritual  knowledp^e,  any  virtuous  action,  or 
so  much  as  truly  virtuous  desire,  or  seeking  after  God.     There  is  none  that 
uwlerstandeth :  there  is  none  that  secketh  after  God  :  there  is  none  that  doth 
good :  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  kmown.     And  in  general,  by  denying  all 
true  piety  or  religion  in  men  in  their  first  state,  ver.  18,  "  There  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes."  The  expressions  also  are  evidently  chosen  to  denote  a 
most  extreme  and  desperate  wickedness  of  heart.     An  excee'ling  depravity  is 
ascribed  to  every  part :  to  the  throat,  the  scent  of  an  open  sepidchre  ;  to  the  tongue 
and  liiis,  deceit^  and  the  poison  of  asps  ;  to  the  mouth,  airsing  and  bitterness  ; 
of  their  feet  it  is  said,  they  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  and  with  regard  to  the 
whole  man,  it  is  said,  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  wa^'s.     The  represen- 
tation is  very  strong  of  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  all  mankind  are  cor- 
rupt ;  that  every  one  is  wholly  and  altogether  corrupt ;  and  also  extremely  and 
desperately  corrupt     And  it  is  plain,  it  is  not  accidental,  that  we  have  here 
«uch  a  collection  of  such  strong  expressions,  so  emphatically  signifying  these 
things;  but  that  they  are  chosen  of  the  apostle  on  design,  as  being  directly  and 
folly  to  his  purpose ;  which  purpose  appears  in  all  his  discourse  in  the  whole  of 
this  chapter  and  indeed  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle. 
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SECTION  in. 

Observations  on  Romans  v.  6 — 10,  and  Ephesians  ii.  3,  with  the  Context,  and  Ro» 

mans  vii. 

Another  passage  of  this  apostle  in  thesan  e  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
shows  that  all  that  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ^s  redemption,  are 
m  their  first  state  wicked,  and  desperately  wicked,  is  that,  chap.  v.  6 — 10,  *•  For 
when  we  were  yet  without  slrengthy  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 
For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good 
man,  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinnerSy  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  beine 
now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  For  if 
while  we  were  enemies^  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his 
Son  ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." 

Here  all  that  Christ  died  for,  and  that  are  saved  by  him,  are  spoken  of  as 
being  in  their  first  state  sinners^  ungodly^  enemies  to  God,  exposed  to  divine 
wrathy  and  without  strength^  without  ability  to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their 
souls  from  this  miserable  state. 

Dr.  Taylor  says.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  only  in  their  hea^ 
then  state^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  not  of  particular  persons 
among  the  heathen  Gentiles,  or  as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personally  ;  but 
only  of  the  Gentiles  collectively  taken,  or  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  great 
collective  body,  the  heathen  world :  and  that  these  appellations,  sinners,  ura- 
godly,  enemies,  &c,  were  names  by  which  the  apostles  in  their  writings  were 
wont  to  signify  and  distinguish  the  heathen  world,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  that  in  this  sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  epistles,  and  in 
this  place  in  particular.*  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  way  of  interpreting 
these  phrases  in  the  apostolic  writings,  is  become  fashionable  with  many  late 
writers ;  whereby  they  not  only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  M'hich 
account  it  deserves  the  more  particular  consideration. 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary  among  the  Jews, 
in  Christ's  and  the  apostle's  days,  especially  those  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  their  pride  and  confidence  in  their  privileges,  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
to  exalt  themselves  exceedingly  above  other  nations,  and  greatly  to  despise  the 
Gentiles,  and  call  them  by  such  names  as  sinners,  enemies,  dogs,  &c.,  as  notes 
of  distinction  from  themselves,  whom  they  accounted  in  general  (excepting  the 
publicans,  and  the  notoriously  profligate)  as  the  friends,  special  favorites,  and 
children  of  God  ;  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  were  circumcis- 
ed, and  had  the  law  of  Moses,  as  their  peculiar  privilege,  and  as  a  wall  of  par- 
tition between  them  and  the  Gentiles. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  Christian  divine,  who  has  studied  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in  particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr. 
Taylor,  should  be  strong  in  an  imagination,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  so  far  countenance,  and  do  so  much  to  cherish  these  self-exalting,  un- 
charitable dispositions  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  cus- 
tom, as  to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt  that  language  of  their  pride  and 
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contempt ,  and  especially  that  the  Apostle  Paul  should  do  it     It  is  a  niGSt  un- 
reasonable iraaffination  on  joany  accounts. 

1.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  to  overthrow  and  abol- 
ish every  thing  to  w^hich  this  self-distinguishing,  self-exalting  language  of  the 
Jews  was  owing.  It  was  calculated  wholly  to  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to  de- 
stroy that  pride  and  self-righteousness  that  were  the  causes  of  it ;  it  was  calculated 
to  abolish  the  eninit)%  and  break  down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  twain  to  make  one  new  man,  so  making  peace  ;  to  destroy  all  dis- 
positions in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one  another,  or  to  say  one 
to  another,  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me  ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  ; 
and  to  establish  the  contrary  principles  of  humility,  mutual  esteem,  honor  and 
love,  and  universal  imion,  in  the  most  firm  and  perfect  manner. 

2.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself,  through  the  course  of  his  ministry,  to 
militate  against  this  pharisaical  spirit,  practice,  and  language  of  the  Jews  ;  ap 
pearing  in  such  representations,  names,  and  epithets,  so  customary  among 
them ;  by  which  they  showed  so  much  contempt  of  the  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  such  as  were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  so  exalted  themselves  above 
them  ;  calling  them  sinners  and  enemies,  and  themselves  holy  and  GckTa 
children  ;  not  allowing  the  Gentile  to  be  their  neighbor,  &c.  He  condemned 
the  Pharisees  for  not  esteeming  themselves  sinners,  as  well  as  the  publicans ; 
trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despising  others.  He  mili- 
tated against  these  things  in  his  own  treatment  of  some  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  others,  whom  they  called  sinners,  and  in  what  he  said  on  those  occasions.* 

He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  the  Jews  in  his  parables,t  and 
in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat  the  unbelieving  Jews  ;J  and  in 
what  he  says  to  Nicodemus  about  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  for  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  unclean  Gentiles,  with  regard  to  their  prosel}'tism,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  looked  upon  as  a  new  birth  :  and  in  opposition  to  their  no- 
tions of  their  being  the  children  of  God,  because  the  children  of  Abraham,  but 
the  Gentiles  by  nature  sinners  and  children  of  wrath,  he  tells  them  that  even 
they  were  children  of  the  devil.\\ 

3.  Though  we  should  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have  been  thoroughly 
brought  off  from  such  notions,  manners  and  lanpruage  of  the  Jews,  till  after 
Christ's  ascension  ;  yet  after  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost,  or  at  least,  af\er  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  they  were  fully  indoctrinated  in  this  matter,  and  eflTectually  taught 
no  longer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean^  as  a  note  of  distinction  from  the  Jews, 
Acts  X.  28,  which  was  before  any  of  the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instructed  in  this  matter, 
and  none  so  abundant  in  instructing  others  in  it,  as  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  had  abundance  to  do  in  this  matter :  none  of  the  apostles  had 
80  much  occasion  to  exert  themselves  against  the  forementioned  notions  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  teachers,  and  judaizing  Christians, 

•  Matth.  ▼iii.  5— 13.  Chiip.  ix.  ^— 13.  Ch»p.  xi  19-24.  Chnp.  xt.  21— 28.  Luke  vii.  37.  to  th« 
end.    Chap.  xrii.  12 — 19.  Chap.  xix.  1  —  10.     John  it.  9,  &c.  ver.  39.  Air.     Compare  Luke  x.  29,  6ic. 

t  MftUL  ui.  28—32.  Chap.  xxii.  1—10.  Luke  xir.  16-24.  Compare  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  30 
t  Malth.  X.  14,  IS.  I  John  viii.  33-44. 

It  maj  abobe  ohtened.  that  John  the  Baptiat  frreatW  contradicted  the  Jewa*  opinion  of  themaelret 
■a  being  a  holy  people,  and  acceftted  of  God.  becaoae  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham.  anH  on  thi^ 
aecoont  t«tter  than  the  heathen,  whom  they  called  ainnera,  enemiea,  undean,  dec,  in  baptixtn^  the  Jewi 
■a  upoOuUd  people,  and  «tim«rt,  aa  the  Jews  uaed  to  baptise  proaelytes  from  amonc  the  heathen  :  call- 
nif  tnem  to  repentance  aa  ainnera,  mtluk,  **  Think  not  to  aay  within  yonrMlrea.  We  have  Abraham  U 
•or  fitlier ;  for  I  aay  unto  you.  that  Ord  laaUe,  of  theae  atonei.  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ;* 
and  taaehing  the  Plutfiaeea,  that  inatead  of  their  being  a  holy  genenuton,  and  children  of  God,  aa  ihev 
•■Dad  tltaiiiaalfai.tkaT  wara  ^geimmiim^  mptn. 
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that  strove  to  keep  up  the  separation  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to 
exalt  the  former,  aiid  set  the  latter  at  nought. 

5.  This  apostle  does  especially  strive  in  this  matter  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  above  all  his  other  writings ;  exerting  himself  in  a  most  elaltorate 
manner,  and  with  his  utmost  skill  and  power,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Christians  off 
from  every  thing  of  this  kind ;  endeavoring  by  all  means  that  there  might  no 
longer  be  in  them  any  remains  of  these  old  notions  they  had  been  educated  »n, 
of  such  a  great  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  were  expressed  in  the 
names  they  used  to  distinguish  them  by,  calling  the  Jews  holy,  children  of  Abra- 
ham, friends  and  children  of  Grod ;  but  the  Gentiles  sinners,  unclean,  enemies, 
and  the  like.  He  makes  it  almost  his  whole  business,  from  the  begmnin^  of 
the  epistle,  to  this  passage  in  the  5th  chapter,  which  we  are  upon,  to  convmce 
them  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  distinction,  and  to  prove  that  in 
common,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  all  were  desperately  wicked,  and  none  right- 
eous ;  no,  not  one.  He  tells  them,  chap.  iii.  9,  that  the  Jews  were  by  no  means 
better  than  the  Gentiles ;  and  (in  what  follows  in  that  chapter)  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  represents  all  as  without  strength, 
or  any  sufficiency  of  their  own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemption :  and 
in  the  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the  4th  chapter,  teaches  that  all  that 
wefc  ja<?tified  by  Christ,  were  in  themselves  ungodly;  and  that  being  the  children 
of  Abraham  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  5th  chapter,  still  in  continu- 
ation of  the  same  discourse,  on  the  same  subject  and  argimient  of  justification 
through  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  him,  he  speaks  of  Christ's  dying  for  the  ungodly 
and  sinnerx,  and  those  that  were  without  strength  or  sufficiency  for  their  own 
salvation,  as  he  had  done  all  long  before.  But  now,  it  seems,  the  apostle  by 
finnrrs  aiid  ungodly  must  not  be  understood  according  as  he  used  these  words 
Dt'l  Tc ;  but  mast  l)e  supposed  to  mean  only  the  Gentiles  as  distin^ished  from 
the  Jt  vs;  adoptinix  the  language  of  these  self-righteous,  self-exalting,  disdain- 
ful, juiiaizinirte.ichers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  might  opposing;  countenancing 
the  ver)*  same  thing  in  them,  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle  discountenancing  and  endeavoring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  abolish, 
with  all  liis  art  and  strenirth 

One  reason  why  the  Jews  looked  on  themselves  better  than  the  Gentiles,  and 
callc^d  themselves  /lo/y,  and  the  Gentiles  sinners,  was,  that  they  had  the  law  of 
.Vovrc.  They  matle  their  hoaH  of  the  law.  But  the  apostle  shows  them,  that 
this  was  so  far  from  making  them  better,  that  it  condemned  them,  and  was  an 
orrasion  of  their  l)einc:  sinners,  in  a  higher  degree,  and  more  ag^avated  manner, 
and  more  effectually  and  dreadfully  dead  in,  and  by  sin,  chap.  vii.  4 — 13,  agree- 
able to  those  words  of  Christ,  John  v.  45. 

It  cannot  be  justly  objected  here,  that  this  apostle  did  indeed  use  this  Ian- 
|ruage,  and  call  the  (lentiles  sinners,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews,  in  what 
be  said  to  Peter,  which  he  himself  gives  an  account  of  in  Gal.  ii.  15,  16,  *^  We 
who  are  Je>^-s  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ"  It  is  true 
that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usually  made  by  the 
8clf^ri<rhteous  Jews,  between  themselves  and  the  Gentiles,  but  not  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  adopt  or  favor  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  so  as  plainly  to  show  hif 
disapprobation  of  it ;  q.  d.,  **  Though  we  were  bom  Jews,  and  by  nature  are 
of  that  people  whk^  are  wont  to  make  their  boast  of  the  law,  expecting  to  be 
)usdfied  by  it,  and  trust  in  themselves  that  ihey  are  righteous,  despiang  olhen, 
calline  the  Gentiles  sinners,  in  distinction  from  themsdvei;  yet  we,  being 
ttow  mstnicted  in  the  go^l  of  Christ,  know  better.    We  now  know  that 
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a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  that  we  are  all  justified  ool^ 
by  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  difference,  no  distinction  of  Greek  or 
Gentile  and  Jew,  but  all  are  one  m  Christ  Jesus."  And  this  is  the  very  thing 
be  there  speaks  of,  which  he  blamed  Peter  for ;  that  b^*  his  withdrawing  and 
separating  hmiself  from  tlie  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with  them,  &c.,  he  had 
countenanced  this  self-exalting,  self-<Ustinguishing,  separating  spirit  and  custom 
of  tlie  Jews,  whereby  they  treated  the  Gentiles,  as  in  a  distinguishing  manner, 
tinners  and  undeany  and  not  fit  to  come  near  them  who  were  a  holj^  people. 

6.  The  words  themselves  of  the  apostle  in  this  place,  show  plainly,  that  he 
here  uses  the  word  sinners,  not  as  signifying  Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  Jews, 
but  as  denoting  the  morally  evil,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  righteous  or  good : 
because  this  latter  opposition  or  distinction  between  sinners  and  righteous  is 
here  expressed  in  plain  terms :  "  Scarcely  for  a  riglUeous  man  will  one  die 
yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but  God  com- 
mended his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  siimers,  Christ  died  for 
us."  By  nghteous  men  are  doubtless  meant  the  same  that  are  meant  by  such 
a  phrase,  throughout  this  apostle's  writings,  and  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  throughout  the  Bible.  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  by  the  righteous  man, 
whom  men  would  scarcely  die  for,  and  by  the  good  man,  that  perhaps  some 
mieht  even  dare  to  die  for,  is  meant  a  Jew  ?  Dr.  Taylor  himself  does  not  ex- 
plain it  so,  in  his  exposition  of  this  epistle,  and  thereibre  is  not  very  consistent 
with  himself,  in  supposing  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  distinction  the  apostle 
means  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  Jews.  The  apastle  himself  had  been 
laboring  abundantly,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epi^lle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  sinners  in  this  sense,  namely,  in  opposition  to  rightious;  that  all  had 
sinned,  that  all  were  under  stn,  and  therefore  could  not  be  jii:>tifi(;d,  cx)uld  not  be 
accepted  as  righteous  by  their  own  righteousness. 

7.  Another  thing  >%'nich  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks 
in  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enemies  which  Christ  died  lor,  does  not  mean 
only  the  Gentiles,  is  that  he  includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  while  ue 
were  simicrs,  and  when  we  were  enemies. 

Our  author  from  time  to  time  says,  "The  apostle,  ihougli  he  i>peaks  only  of 
the  Gentiles  in  their  Heatlien  state,  yet  puis  himself  uii/i  thtm,  Ucause  he  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles^  But  this  is  very  violent  and  unreasonable.  There  is 
no  more  sense  in  it  than  there  would  be  in  a  father's  ranking  himself  among  his 
children,  when  speaking  to  his  children  of  the  benefits  they  have  by  being  be- 
gotten by  himself,  and  saying.  We  children^-or  in  a  physician's  ranking  him- 
self with  his  patients,  when  talking  to  them  of  tlieir  diseases  and  cure,  saying. 
We  sick  folks. — Paul  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  save  them  fromtheur 
Heathenism,  is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  him  to  reckon  himself  among  the 
Heathen,  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  veiy  thing  tliat  would  render  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner  unnatural  and  absurd  for  him  so  to  do.  Because,  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  he  appears  as  their  healer  and  deliverer  from  Heathenism ;  and 
therefore  in  that  capacity  does  m  a  peculiar  manner  appear  in  his  distinction 
from  the  Heathen,  and  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  Heathenism.  For  it  is  by 
the  most  opposite  qualities  only,  tliat  be  is  fitted  to  be  an  a{K)slle  of  the  Hea- 
then, and  recoverer  from  Heathenism*  As  the  clear  light  of  the  sun  is  the  thing 
which  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  firom  darkness ;  and  therefore  the  sun's  being 
qwken  of  as  such  a  remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it  sbouU 
be  ranked  with  darkness,  or  among  dark  things.  And  besides  (which  makes 
this  supposition  of  Dr.  Taylor's  appear  more  violent),  the  apostle  m  this  epistle, 
does  expressly  rank  himself  with  the  Jews^  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  distin- 
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guished  from  the  Gentiles,  as  in  chapter  iii.  9,  "  What  then  ?  Are  we  better 
than  they  ?"     That  is,  are  we  Jeios  better  than  the  Gentiles  ? 

It  cannot  justly  be  alleged  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  puts 
himself  with  the  heathen,  1  Pet  iv.  3  : "  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice 
ms  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles ;  when  we  walked  m  lasciviousness, 
lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellin^s,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries.  For 
the  Apostle  Peter  (who  by  the  way  was  not  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles)  here 
does  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  the  Heathen,  but  as  one  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  general,  made  up  of  those  that  had  been  Jews,  Prosel)'tes,  and  Hea- 
thens, who  were  now  all  one  body,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member.  It  is  this 
society  therefore,  and  not  the  Gentiles,  that  he  refers  to  in  the  pronoun  us.  He  is 
sjieaking  of  the  wickedness  that  the  members  of  this  body  or  society  had  lived 
iu  before  iheir  conversion;  not  that  ever}'  member  had  lived  in  all  those 
vices  here  mentioned,  but  some  in  one,  others  in  another.  Very  parallel 
with  that  of  the  Ajx)stlt»  Paul  to  Titus,  chapter  iii.  3,  "  For  we  ourselves  also 
(i.  e.  we  of  the  Christian  church)  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  de- 
ceived, serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures  (some  one  lust  and  pleasure,  others 
another),  living  in  malice,  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another,"  &c.  There  is 
nothing  in  this,  but  what  is  very  natural.  That  the  apostle,  speaking  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  o/*that  church,  confessing  its  former  sins,  should  speak  of 
himself  as  one  of  that  society,  and  yet  mention  some  sins  that  he  personally  had 
not  been  guilty  of,  and  amone  others.  Heathenish  idolatr}%  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  would  have  been  for  the  apostle,  expressly  distinguishing  those 
of  the  Christians  which  \\m\  been  Heathen,  from  those  which  had  been  Jews, 
to  have  ranked  himself  with  the  former,  though  he  was  truly  of  the  latter. 

If  a  minister  in  s^nne  congregation  in  England,  speaking  in  a  sermon  of  the 
sins  of  the  nation,  beini^  himself  of  the  nation,  should  say,  "  We  have  greatly 
conupttd  ourselves,  ami  provoked  God  by  our  deism,  blasphemy,  profane  swear- 
ing, lasoivousness,  venality,"  &,c.,  speakmg  in  the  first  person  plural,  though  he 
himself  never  had  been  a  deLst,  and  perhaps  none  of  his  hearers,  and  they  might 
also  have  been  generally  free  from  other  sins  he  mentioned ;  yet  there  would  be 
nothing  unnatural  in  his  thus  expressing  himself.  But  it  would  be  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thing,  if  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  suppose  our  king's  American 
dominions,  had  universally  apostatized  from  Christianity  to  deism,  and  had  long 
been  in  such  a  tate,  and  if  one  that  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  England 
among  Christians,  the  countr>'  being  universally  Christian,  should  be  sent  among 
them  to  show  them  the  folly  and  great  evil  of  deism,  and  convert  them  to 
Christianity  ;  and  this  inissionar}',  when  making  a  distinction  between  English 
Christians,  and  these  deists,  should  rank  himself  with  the  latter,  and  say,  **  We 
American  deists,  we  foolish,  blind,  infidels,"  &€.,  thb  indeed  would  be  veiy*  un- 
natural and  absurd. 

Another  passage  of  the  apostle,  to  the  like  purpose  with  that  which  we  hare 
been  considering  in  the  5th  of  Roinnns,  is  that  in  Eph.  ii.  3,  ^' And  were  by  na- 
ture children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  Tbis  remains  a  plain  testimony  to  the 
doi'trine  of  Original  Sin,  as  held  by  those  that  used  to  be  called  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, after  all  the  pains  and  art  used  to  torture  and  pervert  it  This  doctrine  » 
here  not  only  plainly  and  fully  taught,  but  abundantly  so,  if  we  take  the  words 
with  the  context,  where  Christians  are  once  and  again  represented  as  being,  in 
their  first  state,  d^^ad  in  sing,  and  as  quickened  and  raised  up  from  such  a  state  of 
death,  in  a  most  manrelkMn  diqilay  of  free  and  rich  grace  and  love,  and  exceed^ 
inggr^dness  o/lhe  power  ofUod,  &c. 

with  respect  to  those  woids,  fyor  tesam  qi96u  fffn^f  We  were  6y  nolifff 
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children  of  wrathy  Dr.  Taylor  says,  pages  112 — 114,  ^^  The  apostle  means  nu 
more  by  this,  than  truly  or  really  children  of  wrath  ;  using  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, borrowed  from  the  word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  true  and  genuine  rhild 
of  a  family,  in  distinction  from  one  that  is  a  child  only  by  adoption."  In  which 
it  is  owned,  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase  is,  being  a  child  by  nature,  in 
the  same  sense  as  a  child  by  birth  or  natural  generation ;  but  only  he  sup]X)ses 
that  here  the  word  is  used  metaphorically.  The  instance  he  produces  as  parallel, 
to  confirm  his  supposed  metaphorical  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  meaning  only  truly ^ 
really^  or  property  children  of  wrath,  viz.,  the  Apostle  Paul's  calling  1  imothy 
bis  own  son  in  thefoith,  yvi^aiov  ^tavov^  is  so  far  from  confirming  his  sense,  that 
it  is  rather  directly  against  it.  For  doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the  word  yii;ai<w 
in  its  original  signification  here,  meaning  his  begotten  son^  yviiatog  being  the  ad- 
jective from  yovriy  offspring,  or  the  verb  yevtato,  to  beget ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
Timothy y  my  begotten  son  in  the  faith  ;  only  allowing  for  the  two  w  ays  of  being 
begotten,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual ; 
one  being  the  first  generation,  the  other  regeneration ;  the  one  a  being  begotten  as 
to  the  human  nature,  the  other  a  being  begotten  in  the  faith,  begotten  in  Christ, 
or  as  to  one's  Christianity.  The  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of  ihese  he 
means  in  this  place,  Timothy  my  begotten  son  in  the  faith,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  iv.  15, "  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begot- 
ten you  through  the  gospel."  To  say  the  apostle  uses  the  word  q^vait,  in  Lph 
iL  3,  only  as  signifying  realy  true,  and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitraiy  interpretation, 
having  nothing  to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  Bible.  The  word  q^vaig  is  nowhere 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force  of  this,  is 
that  the  word  rendered  nature ^  sometimes  signifies  habit  contracted  by  i*/a/o;/i, 
or  an  acquired  nature.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  And 
it  is  plain  the  woid  in  its  common  use,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  what  we 
properly  express  in  English  by  the  word  nature.  There  is  but  one  place 
where  there  can  be  the  least  pretext  for  supposing  in  can  be  used  otherwise; 
and  that  is  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  *^  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  it  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?"  And  even  here  there  is,  I  think,  no 
manner  of  reason  for  understanding  nature  other\i'ise  than  in  the  projxr  sen^e. 
The  emphasis  used,  avrrj  t^  (pvai^^  nature  itself ^  shows  that  the  apostle  does  not 
mean  custom^  but  nature  in  the  proper  sense.  It  is  true,  it  was  long  custom,  that 
made  having  the  head  covered  a  token  of  subjection,  and  a  feminine  habit  or  aj)- 
pearance ;  as  it  is  custom  that  makes  any  outward  action  or  word  a  sign  or 
signification  of  any  thing :  but  nature  itself  nature  in  its  proper  sense,  teaches 
that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  appear  with  the  established  signs  of  the  female 
tex,  and  with  significations  of  inferiority,  &c.  As  nature  itself  shows  it  to  be  a 
shame  for  a  fother  to  bow  down  or  kneel  to  his  own  child  or  ser\ant,  or  for 
men  to  bow  to  an  idol,  because  bowing  down  is  by  custom  an  established  token 
or  sign  of  subjection  and  submission ;  such  a  sight,  therefore,  would  be  unnaturaU 
shocking  to  a  man^s  very  nature.  So  nature  would  teach  that  it  is  a  shame  for 
a  woman  to  use  such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  gestures,  though  it  be  custom, 
that  establishes  the  unclean  signification  of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  to  understand  the  phrase, 
tuwa  qtvaUf  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense,  on  tlie  follow- 
ing accounts. 

h  It  may  be  observed  that  both  the  words  fcjira  and  ^voi^*  in  their  original 

•  The  falow  ii|  art  all  tlM  other  plaetii  where  the  word  ieaeed«Rom.  i  tS,  il  14, 27,  zi.  SI,  34,  thrice 
aithifTene.    lCof.xi.li.    OeL  ii.  IS^  ir.a   Jaiiieeiu.7,twieeathetv<ene,«iidSrM.i4. 
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Signification,  have  reference  to  the  birth  or  generation.  So  the  word  qwnig, 
which  comes  from  q^va^  which  signifies  to  beeet,  or  bring  foith  young,  or  to  put 
forth,  or  bud  forth  as  a  plant  that  brings  form  youn^  buds  and  branches.  And 
so  the  word  r^xi^or^  comes  from  rixroi,  which  signifies  to  bring  forth  children 

2.  As  though  the  apostle  took  care  by  the  word  used  here,  to  signify  what 
we  are  oy  birth,  he  changes  the  word  he  used  before  for  children.  In  the  pre- 
ced'mg  verse  he  used  vroi ,  speaking  of  the  children  of  disobedience ;  but  here 
tBxpo^  which  is  a  word  derived,  as  was  now  observed,  from  nxroi,  to  bring  forth 
a  child,  and  more  properly  signifies  a  begotten  or  born  child. 

3.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  in  opposition  to  the 
pride  of  some,  especially  the  Jews  (for  the  church  in  £phesus  was  made  up 
partly  of  Jews,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Rome),  who  exalted  themselves  in  the 
privileges  they  had  by  birth,  because  they  were  born  the  children  of  Abraham, 
and  were  Jews  by  nature^  qfvcei  lovdcuoi^  as  the  phrase  is,  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  oppo- 
ation  to  this  proud  conceit,  he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others^  i.  e.  as  well  as  the  Gentiles, 
which  the  Jews  had  been  taught  to  look  uoon  as  sinners,  and  out  of  favor  with 
Grod  by  nalurey  and  born  children  of  wrath. 

4.  It  is  more  plain, that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  ii'iture  in  its  proper  sense 
here,  because  he  sets  what  they  were  by  nature^  in  opposition  to  what  they  are 
by  grave.  In  this  verse,  the  apostle  shows  what  tliey  are  by  nature^  viz.,  chil- 
dren of  wrath;  and  in  the  folJowing^  verses  he  shows  how  ver}' diflferent  their 
state  is  by  grace j  saying,  verse  5,  By  grau  ye  are  saved y  repeating  it  again 
verse  8,  By  grace  ye  are  saved.  But  if  by  beini^  children  of  wrath  by  nature, 
were  meant  no  more  than  only  their  being  really  and  truly  children  of  wrath, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  there  would  be  no  opposition  in  the  signification  of  these 
phrases ;  for  in  this  sense  they  were  by  nature  in  a  state  of  salvationy  as  much 
as  by  nature  children  of  wrath  ;  for  they  were  truly ^  really ,  and  propnly  in  a 
state  of  salvation. 

If  we  take  these  words  with  the  context,  the  wlu^lc  abundantly  proves  that 
by  nature  we  are  totally  corrupt,  without  any  tr^oii  thing  in  us.  For  if  we 
allow  the  plain  scope  of  the  place,  without  atteinptin?  to  hide  it,  by  extreme 
violence  used  with  the  apostle's  words  and  expressions,  the  design  here  is  strong- 
ly  to  establish  thl«  point ;  that  what  Christians  have  Uiat  is  good  in  tliem,  or  in 
their  state,  is  in  no  part  of  it  naturally  in  themselves,  or  from  themselves,  but  is 
wholly  from  divine  grace,  all  the  gift  of  God,  and  his  workmanship,  the  effect 
of  his  power,  and  free  and  wonderful  love :  none  of  our  good  works  are  prima- 
rily from  ourselves,  but  with  respect  to  them  all,  %ce  are  God's  vcorkmanship^ 
created  unto  good  works,  as  it  were  out  of  nothing :  not  so  much  bs  faith  itself ^ 
the  first  principle  of  good  works  in  Christians,  b  of  themselves,  but  that  is  the 
gift  of  God. 

Therefore  the  apostle  compares  the  work  of  God,  in  forming  Christians  to 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  not  only  to  a  new  creation,  but  a  resurrection,  or  raising 
from  the  dead,  ver.  1,  *^  You  hath  Jie  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.'*  And  a^ain,  ver.  5,  ^  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quick- 
ened us  together  with  Christ**  In  speaking  of  Christians  being  quickened  with 
Christ,  the  apostle  has  reference  to  what  he  had  saul  before,  in  the  latter  nart 
of  the  foregoing  chapter,  of  God's  manifesting  the  exceeding  greatness  oj  his 
power  towards  Christian  oonrerts  m  their  converaioiiy  agreeaUe  to  the  operation 
of  his  miMy  fower^  when  he  raisod  Christ  from  the  &sL  So  that  it  is  Dlmin 
hj  every  thing  in  this  discourse,  the  apostleweoldsignlfy,  that  fry  nahcre  we  UTe 
nogoodness;  but  are  as  destitute  of  it  as  a  dead  eorpseisof  life:  and  that  all 
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goodness,  all  good  works,  and  faith  the  principal  of  all,  are  [)erfectly  the  gift  of 
&od's  grace,  and  the  work  of  his  great,  almighty,  and  exceeding  excellent  pow- 
er. 1  think,  there  can  be  need  of  nothing  but  reading  the  chapter,  and  minding 
what  is  read,  to  convince  all  who  have  common  imderstanding,  of  this ;  what- 
ever any  of  the  most  subtle  critics  have  done,  or  ever  can  do,  to  twist,  rack, 
perplex,  and  pervert  the  words  and  phrases  here  used. 

Dr.  Taylor  here  again  insists,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  heathen  statfe,  when  he  speaks  of  those  that  were  dead  in  m,  and  by 
nature  children  of  wrath  y  and  that  though  he  seems  to  include  himself  among 
these,  saying,  "  We  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  we  were  dead  in  sins  ;** 
yet  he  only  pats  himself  among  them  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  gross  absurdity  of  which  may  appear  from  what  w^as  said  before.  But 
besides  the  things  which  have  been  already  observed,  there  are  some  things 
which  make  it  peculiarly  unreasonable  to  understand  it  so  here.  It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  had  been  heathens,  and  therefore  the 
apostle  often  has  reference  to  their  heathen  state,  in  this  epistle.  But  the  words 
in  this  chap.  ii.  3,  plainly  show,  that  he  means  himself  and  other  Jews  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Gentiles  ;  for  the  distinction  is  fully  expressed.  After  he  had 
lold  llic  Ephesians,  who  had  been  generally  heathen,  that  they  had  been  dead 
in  sin.  and  had  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  &c.,  ver.  1  and  2, 
he  inakt-s  a  dtstinction^  and  says,  "  Among  whom  we  also  had  our  conversation, 
&c.,  an<l  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.'*  Here  first  he 
chanixes  the  person  ;  whereas,  before  he  had  spoken  in  the  second  person,  "  Ye 
were  dead —  Ye  in  time  past  walked,"  &c.  Now  he  changes  style,  and  uses 
the  fii-st  person,  in  a  most  manifest  distinction,  "  Amorg  whom  we  al.so^^*  that 
is,  we  Javs,  as  well  as  ye  Gentiles :  not  only  changing  the  person,  but  adding 
a  particle  of  distinction,  also  ;  which  would  be  nonsense^  if  he  meant  the  samp 
without  distinction.  And  besides  all  this,  more  fully  to  express  the  distinction, 
the  apostle  further  adds  a  pronoun  of  distinction  :  "  We  also,  even  as  others j^ 
or,  we  as  well  as  others :  most  evidently  having  respect  to  the  notions,  so  gene- 
rally entertained  by  tlie  Jews,  of  their  being  much  better  than  the  Gentiles,  in 
being  Jews  by  nature^  children  of  Abraham,  and  children  of  God  ;  \vl,.  .  \]  y 
supposed  the  Gentiles  to  be  utterly  cast  off,  as  born  aliens,  and  by  miture  chit' 
drai  of  wrath :  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  says,  "  We  Jews,  after  all 
our  glorying  in  our  distinction,  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  av  well  as  the 
rest  if  the  muld.*^  And  a  yet  further  evidence,  that  the  apostle  here  means  to 
include  the  Jews,  and  even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  uses,  "  Among 
whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation,"  &c.  Though  wickedness  was  supposed 
by  the  Jews  to  be  the  course  of  this  world,  as  to  the  generalit)'  of  mankind, 
yet  they  supposed  themselves  an  exempt  people,  at  least  the  Pharisees,  ,ind  the 
devout  observers  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  traditions  of  the  elders ;  whatever 
mi^ht  be  thought  of  publicans  and  harlots.  But  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apos* 
tie  a^iserts,  that  they  all  were  no  better  by  nature  than  others,  but  were  to  br 
reckone<l  among  the  children  of  disobedience,  and  children  of^trath. 

And  then  besides,  ^Tthe  apostle  chooses  to  put  himself  amcng  the  Gentile? 
btcstuse  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  would  ask,  why  does  he  not  do  so 
in  the  11  th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  where  be  speaks  of  their  Crentile  state 
expressly  ?  Remember  thai  ye  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  thefiesh.  Why 
docs  be  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gentiles  and  himself  ?  Wliy  di^ 
he  not  say,  Let  us  remember,  that  toe  being  in  times  past  Gentiles?  And  why 
does  the  same  apostle,  cren  uniTersally,  make  the  same  distinction,  q)eaking 
cither  m  the  second  or  third  penally  and  nerer  in  the  first,  where  he  expressly 
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speaks  oi  the  Gentilism  of  those  that  he  wrote  to ;  or  speaks  of  them  with  refei^ 
ence  to  their  distinction  from  the  Jews  7  So  everywhere  in  this  same  epistle  ; 
as  in  chap.  i.  12,  13,  where  the  distmction  is  made  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
here,  by  the  change  of  the  person,  and  by  the  distinguishing  particle,  also^ 
**  That  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  first  trusted  in  Christ  (the 
first  helicvei-s  in  Christ  being  of  the  Jews,  before  the  Gentiles  were  called),  in 
whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your 
salvation."  And  in  all  the  following  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver.  1 1,  17, 
19,  and  22,  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distingubhing  particle  again  is  used : 
**  In  whom  ye  al^o  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit."  See  also  the  following  chapters :  chap.  iii.  6,  and  iv.  17.  And  not 
only  in  this  epistle,  but  constantly  in  other  epistles;  as  Rom.  i.  12,  13  ;  chap. 
XL  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,20,21,22,23,24,  25,28,30/31;  chap.  xv.  15,  16; 
1  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  Gal.  iv.  8 ;  CoL  i.  27 ;  chap  ii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  i.  5, 6, 9 ;  chap.  ij. 
13,  14,  15,  16. 

Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  our  author's  exposition  of  the  7th  chapter  of 
Romans  to  be  in  any  wise  agreeable  to  the  true  sense  of  thq  apostle,  yet  it  is 
needless  here  to  stand  particularly  to  examine  it :  because  the  doctrine  of  Orig- 
inal Sin  may  be  argued  not  the  less  strongly,  though  we  should  allow  the  thing 
wherein  he  mainly  differs  from  such  as  he  opposes  in  his  interpretation,  viz., 
that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of  a 
true  Christian,  but  as  representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  law.  For 
even  on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  will  prove,  that  ever)'  one  who  is 
under  the  law,  and  with  equal  reason  every  one  of  mankind,  if  carnal^  sold  under 
sift,  in  his  first  state,  and  till  delivered  by  Christ.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  apos- 
tle^s  design  is  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  to  give  life  to  any  one  what- 
soever. This  appears  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  draw  his  conclusion, 
in  the  continuation  of  this  discourse ;  chap.  viii.  3,*  ^'  For  what  the  law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh ;  God  sending  his  own  Son,"  &.c 
Our  author  supposes  this  here  spoken  of,  viz.,  ^^  That  the  law  cannot  give  life, 
because  it  is  weak  through  the  flesh,"  is  true  with  respect  to  every  one  of  man" 
kind,f  And  when  the  apostle  ^ives  this  reason,  In  thai  U  is  weak  through  the 
fleshy  it  is  plain,  that  by  the^^A,  which  here  he  opposes  to  the  Spirit^  he 
means  the  same  thing  which,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  he  had  called  by  the  n?Lme  flesh,  ver.  5,  14,  18 ;  and  the  law 
of  the  members,  ver.  23 ;  and  the  body  of  death,  ver.  24.  Which  is  the  thing 
that  through  this  chapter  he  insists  on  as  the  grand  hinderance  and  reason  whv 
the  law  could  not  give  life,  just  as  he  does  in  his  conclusion,  chap.  viii.  3.  Which 
in  this  last  place,  is  given  as  a  reason  whv  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  man^ 
kind.  And  it  being  the  same  reason  of  the  same  thing,  spoken  of  in  the  same 
discouise,  in  the  former  part  of  it ;  as  appears,  because  this  last  place  is  thecon- 
clusion,  of  which  that  former  part  is  the  premises :  and  inasmuch  as  the  reason 
there  given  is  being'  in  the  flesh,  and  a  being  carnal,  sold  under  sin :  therefore! 
taking  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  this  is  justly  understood  to  be  a  rea* 
son,  why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  mankind ;  and  consequHitly^tbat  all 
mankind  are  in  the  fleshy  and  are  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  and  so  remain  till  deliv* 
ered  b^  Christ :  and  consequently,  all  mankind  in  their  first  or  original  state  are 
Tery  sinful ;  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

•  Dr.Ta>WbiiBMlfiMkoiittliitaptrtoftlMna0diieo«iMorMnMrripb,totlMdi 
/tlMe|MStltt,iahit|MrapkraMaM*MtMapQail.  t  8m  Not*  ob  Roo.  r.  90. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CONTAINING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BOMANS  V.    12,  TO  THE  ESJk 


SECTION    I. 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Taylor's  way  of  explaining  this  Text 

The  following  things  are  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  of,  concerning  our  au« 
thor's  exposition  of  this  remarkable  passage  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

1.  He  greatly  insists,  that  by  death  in  this  place  no  more  is  meant,  than  that 
death  which  we  all  die,  when  this  present  life  is  extinguished,  and  the  body  re- 
turns to  the  dust ;  that  no  more  is  meant  in  the  12th,  14th,  15th,  and  17th  verses. 
Paee  27,  he  speaks  of  it  as  evidently^  dearly,  and  infallibly  so,  because  the  apos- 
tle is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  plainly  implying,  that  it  must  most 
infallibly  be  so,  that  tlie  apostle  means  no  more  by  death,  throughout  this  para- 
graph on  the  subject  But  as  infallible  as  this  is,  if  we  believe  what  Dr.  TayW 
elsewhere  says,  it  must  needs  be  otherwise.  He,  in  p.  120,  S.,  speaking  of  those 
words  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  **  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life ^  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  says,  "  Death  in  this 
place  b  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die  ;  as  it  stands  there  opposed 
to  eternal  life^  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  it  manifestly  signi- 
fies eternal  deaths  the  second  deaths  or  that  death  which  they  shall  hereafter  die^ 
who  live  after  the  flesh."  But  death  (in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  we  are 
upon  in  the  5th  chapter,  concerning  the  death  that  comes  by  Adam)  and  the 
life  that  comes  by  Christ,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  is  opposed  to  eternal 
life  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter :  ^*  That 
as  sin  has  reigned  unto  deaths  even  so  might  grace  reicrUi  through  righteousness, 
unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  So  that  by  our  author's  own  argu- 
ment, death  in  this  place  also  is  manifestly  ttidely  different  from  the  death  we 
now  die,  as  it  stands  here  opposed  to  eternal  life^  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  sig' 
nifies  eternal  death,  the  second  death.  And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  dis- 
course or  para^/iph  with  that  begun  m  the  12th  verse,  as  reckoned  by  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  m  his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  the 
epistle.  So  that  if  we  will  follow  him,  and  admit  his  reasonings  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  book,  here  is  manifest  proof  against  infallible  evidence!  So  that  it 
IS  true,  the  apostle  throughout  this  whole  passage  on  the  same  subject,  by  death, 
evidently^  dearly,  and  infallibly  means  no  more  than  that  death  we  now  die,  when 
this  life  is  extinguished  ;  and  yet  by  death,  in  some  part  of  this  passage,  is  meant 
something  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die,  and  is  manifestly  intended 
eternal  deaths  the  second  death. 

But  had  our  author  been  more  consistent  with  himself  in  his  laying  of  it 
down  as  so  certain  and  infallible,  that  because  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect 
to  temporal  death,  in  the  14th  Terse,  Death  reigned  from  ^dam  to  Moses ^  there- 
fore he  means  no  more  in  the  several  consequent  parts  of  this  passage,  yet  he  is 
doubtless  too  confident  and  posHhre  m  this  matter.  Thb  is  no  more  evident, 
dear,  and  u^aUibte,  than  that  Christ  meant  no  more  hj  ferishis^,  in  Lake  ziii 
C^when  he  aaysi  ^  I  tcD  youy  Nay,  but  cscqpCye  repent,  ye  shall  all  fikewise 
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perish;''  than  siich  a  temporal  death,  as  came  on  those  that  died  b;jr  the  fall  of 
the  tower  of  Siloam,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  words  of  the  same  speech ; 
and  no  more  infallible,  than  that  by  life^  Christ  means  no  more  than  this 
temporal  life,  in  each  part  of  that  one  sentence,  Matth.  x.  39,  ^^He  that 
findeth  his  l/e  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  it ;''  because  in  the  first  part  of  each  claiu>e,  he  has  respect  especially  to 
temporal  life* 

The  truth  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  what  the  apostle  intends  by  the 
word  death  in  this  place,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  same  thing  is  meant,  that 
is  meant  by  death  in  the  foregoing  and  following  parts  of  this  epistle,  and 
other  writings  of  this  apostle,  wnere  he  speaks  of  oeath  as  the  consequence  of 
sin,  viz.,  the  whole  of  that  death,  which  he,  and  the  Scripture  eveiywhere,speak8 
of  as  the  proper  wages  and  punishment  of  sin,  including  death,  temporal,  spirit- 
ual, and  eternal ;  though  in  some  parts  of  this  discourse  he  has  a  more  special 
respect  to  one  part  of  tUs  whole,  in  others  to  another,  as  his  argument  leads  him ; 
without  any  more  variation  than  is  common  in  the  same  discourse.  That  life, 
which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  reward  of  righteousness,  is  a  whole,  con- 
taining several  parts,  viz.,  the  hfe  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  the 
most  perfect  sensibility,  activity,  and  felicity  of  both,  which  is  the  chief  thing. 
In  like  manner  the  death,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  of 
sin,  is  a  whole,  includ'mg  the  death  of  the  body,  and  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  the 
eternal,  sensible,  perfect  destruction  and  misery  of  both.  It  is  this  latter  whole, 
that  the  apostle  speaks  of  by  the  name  of  death  in  this  discourse,  in  Rom.  v., 
thouG;h  in  some  sentences  he  has  a  more  special  respect  to  one  part,  in  others  to 
another :  and  this,  without  changing  the  signification  of  the  word.  For  a  hav- 
mg  respect  to  several  things  included  in  the  extensive  signification  of  the  word, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  using  the  word  in  several  distinct  significations.  As 
for  instance,  the  appellative,  man,  or  the  proper  name  of  any  particular  man,  is 
the  name  of  a  whole,  indudiing  the  difierent  parts  of  soul  and  body.  And  if  any 
one  in  speaking  of  James  or  John,  should  say,  he  was  a  wise  maUf  and  a  beau- 
tiful man  ;  m  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  respect  would  be  had  more  espe- 
dally  to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his  body,  in  the  word  man :  but  yet  without 
any  proper  change  of  the  signification  of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.  In  John 
xxi.  7,  it  is  said,  Peter  was  nakedy  and  in  the  following  part  of  the  same  story  it 
b  said,  Peter  was  grieved.  In  the  former  proposition,  respect  is  had  especially 
to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his  soul :  but  yet  here  is  no  proper  change  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  Peter.  And  as  to  tne  apostle's  use  of  the  word  deaths  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  on  the  supposition  that  he  in  general  means 
the  whole  of  that  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  natural  in  supposing  that  he,  in  order  to  evince,  that  death,  the  pros- 
per punishment  of  sin,  comes  on  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sm, 
^ould  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment,  which  is  visible  in  this  world, 
and  which  every  body  therefore  sees,  does  in  fact  come  on  all  mankind  (as  in 

*  There  are  mmnj  placet  parallel  with  tbeee,  aa  John  zl  S5, 36^  **  I  am  the  retorreetion  and  the  lifti 
he  that  heliereth  in  om,  thoaigh  he  were  dead,  yeC  he  ahaH  live :  and  whoeeeter  lireth,  aad  helieveth 
in  mr,  shall  Mver  die.**  Here  both  the  words,  life  and  death,  are  oaed  with  thiavariatioa:  **laathei«e- 
arrectien  aad  the  life,**  ■riMM  tpirUoal  and  eternal  life:  **He  that  beUcreCh  in  me,  thoogh  he  wen 
deadr  hannf  raepeet  to  teiipaffd  diMih,  ••  yet  than  he  Uve,**  with  reeneet  leMl^^ 
liMof  thelUeoftheho4f.  **Aad whwoetet  tefth and  belieyeth in t, ahaU  ■eferdie.*  ■iiiM^a 
tpifitoal  and  eternal  death.  8o  in  John  n.  40.  SO,  ••  Your  firthen  did  eal  aanna  in  the  wildeiMH,  mJ 
•re  dead,*' havii^  respect  ehie4]r  la  tMnponl  death.  ••Thb  is  the  brand  whidiaoaMth  down  ftoahiif^ 
•n,thatanMBMajeatthei«ei;nAMldan,"ie.,bytheloaaofapiritaallifkandbyelefBaldeMh.  (Sea 
■laover.SS.)  And  intheneitf«iML  •«Ifan/BMneatoffhisbi«nd»haiknUliv«fiBfav«r,'*haf<aelaiaa 
Ub.    8of«.K   8MnMhalikiiMlMM,JeMv.M-<iO 
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ver.  14)9  and  from  thence  should  infer,  that  all  mankind  are  exposed  to  the 
whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  proper  punishment  of  sin,  whereof  that  tempo* 
ral  death  which  is  visible,  is  a  part,  and  a  visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (un* 
less  changed  by  divine  grace)  an  introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  the 
roost  dreadful  part 

II.  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation  of  this  passage  makes  wholly  insignificant 
those  first  words,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  and  leaves  this 

f)ropo6ition  without  any  sense  or  signification  at  all.  The  apostle  had  been 
argely  and  elaborately  representing,  how  the  whole  world  was  full  of  sin,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  all  exposed  to  death  and 
condemnation.  It  is  plain,  that  in  these  words  he  would  tell  us  how  this  can^ 
to  pass,  viz.,  that,  this  sorrowful  event  came  by  one  marij  even  the  first  man. 
That  the  world  was  full  of  sin,  and  full  of  death,  were  two  great  and  notorious 
facts,  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  mankind ;  and  they  seemed  very  wonder- 
ful facts,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  more  thinking  part  of  mankind  every- 
where, who  often  asked  this  question,  Whence  comes  evil,  moral  and  natural 
evil  ?  (the  latter  chiefly  visible  m  death.)  It  is  manifest  the  apostle  here  means 
to  tell  us,  how  these  came  into  the  world,  and  came  to  prevail  in  it  as  they  da 
But  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation,  is,  **  He  b^un 
transgression,^**  As  if  all  that  the  apostle  meant,  was,  to  tell  us  who  happened 
to  sin  first ;  not  how  such  a  malady  came  upon  the  world,  or  how  any  one  in  the 
world,  besides  Adam  hioKelf,  came  by  such  a  distemper.  The  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  tcorld,  and  death  by  sin,*'  show  the 
design  to  be,  to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  affecting  the  state  of  the  world; 
and  not  only  as  reaching  one  man  in  the  world.  If  this  were  not  plain  enough 
in  itself,  the  words  imm«liately  following  demonstrate  it :  **  And  so  death  passK 
ed  upon  all  men,  for  •that  all  have  sinn^.''  By  sin*s  being  in  the  world,  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  being  in  the  world  only  m.that  one  instance  of  Adam's 
first  transgression,  but  being  abroad  in  the  world,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  continued  series  of  wickedness ;  as  b  plain  in 
the  first  words  of  the  next  verse,  **  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world.** 
And  therefore  when  he  gives  us  an  account  how  it  came  to  be  in  the  world,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  how  it  entered  irUo  the  world,  he  does  not  mean  only 
coming  in,  in  one  instance. 

If  the  case  were  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents,  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  either  in 
fts  pollution  or  punishment,  reached  none  but  himself,  any  more  than  the  sin  of 
any  other  man,  it  would  be  no  more  proper  to  say,  that  by  one  man  sin  enter^ 
ed  iiUo  the  world,  than  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  mankind  came  into  Ameri- 
ca, and  there  had  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  Phemdans  wrecked  at  sea,  and 
a  single  man  of  the  crew  was  driven  ashore  on  this  continent,  and  here  died  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  shore,  it  should  be  said,  by  that  one  man  tiuuikind  came 
into  .America, 

And  besides,  it  is  not  true,  that  by  one  man,  or  by  Adam,  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense ;  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Eoe,  that  begun  trans^ 
gression.  By  one  man  Dr.  Taylor  understands  Adam,  as  the  figure  of  Christ 
And  it  is  plam  that  it  was  for  his  transgression,  and  not  Eve's,  that  the  sentence 
of  death  was  pronoimoed  on  mankind  after  the  fall,  Gen.  liL  19.  It  appears 
unreasonable  to  wappoat  the  apostle  means  to  include  Eve,  whoi  lie  speus  of 
Adam;  for  lie  hys  great  itreasoQitytbatil  wtftyMM,  iqpeating  itae?«al 
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m.  In  like  manner  this  author  brings  to  nothing  the  ^ense  of  the  causal 
particles,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  so  often  repeated ;  "  Death  hy  sin,"  verse  12, 
'*  U  through  the  offence  of  one,  many  be  dead,"  verse  15.  "  By  one  that  sin- 
ned— Judgment  was  hy  one  to  cx>ndemnation,"  verse  16.  "  By  one  man's  of- 
fence, death  reigned  hy  one,"  verse  17,  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all,"  &c.,  verse  18,  "  By  one  man's  disobedience,"  vei-se  19. 
These  causal  particles,  so  dwelt  upon,  and  so  variously  repeated,  unless  we 
make  mere  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signify  some  connection  and  dependence, 
by  some  sort  of  influence  of  that  sin  of  one  man,  or  some  tendency  to  that  effect, 
which  is  so  often  said  to  come  by  it  But  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  there  can 
be  no  real  dependence  or  influence  in  the  case  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  There 
b  no  connection  by  any  noiturol  influence  of  that  one  act  to  make  all  mankind 
mortal.  Our  author  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  this  effect  in  any  such 
manner,  but  in  another  most  diverse,  viz.,  a  gracious  act  of  God,  laying  man- 
kind under  afl[Iiction,  toil  and  death,  from  special  favor  ^ind  kindness.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  dependence  of  this  effect  on  that  transgression  of  Adam,  by  any 
moral  influence,  as  deserving  such  a  consequence,  or  exposing  to  it  on  any 
moral  account^  for  he  supposes  that  mankind  are  not  in  this  way  exposed  to  the 
least  degree  of  evil.  Nor  has  this  effect  any  legal  dependence  on  that  sin,  or  any 
connection  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent  constitution,  which  God  had  established 
with  Adam ;  for  he  insists  that  in  that  threatening.  In  tlu  day  thou  eatest  thou 
shall  die  J  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  his  |)osterity,  page  8.  And  death  on  man- 
kind, according  to  him,  cannot  come  by  virtue  of  that  legal  constitution  with 
Adam ;  because  the  sentence  by  which  it  came,  was  after  the  annulling  and 
abolishing  that  constitution,  page  113,  6*.  And  it  is  manifest  that  this  conse- 
quence cannot  be  through  any  kind  of  tendaicy  of  tiiat  sin  to  such  an  effect, 
because  tlie  effect  comes  only  as  a  benefit,  and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favor ;  but 
sin  has  no  tendency,  either  natural  or  morale  to  benefits  and  divine  favors. 
And  thus  thai  sin  of  Adam  could  neither  be  the  efficient  cause  nor  the  procur- 
ing cause,  neither  the  natural^  morale  nor  legal  cause,  nor  an  exciting  and 
moving  cause,  any  more  than  Adam's  eating  of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden. 
And  the  only  real  relation  that  the  effect  can  have  to  that  sin,  is  a  relation  as 
to  time,  viz.,  that  it  is  ajier  it  And  when  tlie  matter  is  closely  examined,  the 
whole  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  tliat  God  is  pleased,  of  his  mere  good 
will  and  pleasure,  to  bestow  a  greater  favor  uik>ii  us,  than  he  did  upon  Adam 
in  innocency,  f/ier  thai  sin  of  his  eatin;;  ^1'^  forbidden  fruit  ;  wiiicii  sin  we 
are  no  more  concerned  in,  than  in  the  sin  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  or  emperor  of 
China. 

IV.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  isoope,  and  the  import  of 
what  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  death  which  he  here  speaks  of,  as  coming  on 
mankind  by  Adam's  sin,  comes  not  as  a  punishment,  but  only  as  a  favor.  It 
quite  makes  void  the  op{x>sition,  in  which  the  apostle  sets  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  the  grace  and  righteousness  of  Christ 
They  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  opposite  effects,  arising  from  oppo- 
nte  causes,  throughout  the  paragraph :  one  as  the  jtist  consequence  of  an  (ffince^ 
the  other  a  free  gift^  verses  15—18.  VVhi'uas,  according  to  this  scheme, 
there  is  no  such  opposition  in  the  case ;  both  are  benefits,  and  lioth  are  free 
^ifls.  A  very  wholesome  medkine  to  save  from  perishing,  ordered  b}*  a  kind 
nither,  or  a  shield  to  preserve  from  an  enemy,  bestowed  b}'  a  friend,  is  as  much 
a  free  gifl  as  pleasant  food.  The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is  set  in  opposi- 
tion'to  the  life  and  happiness  that  comes  b}*  Christ,  as  being  the  fruit  of  .nti, 
tj^  judgment  for  sin  ;  when  the  Utter  it  the  fruit  of  dxvint  grace,  verses  15, 
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17,20,21.  Whereas,  according  to  our  author,  both  came  by  grace:  death 
comes  on  mankind  by  the  free  kindness  and  love  Oi"  God,  much  more  truly  and 
properlv  than  by  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  it  as  coming  by  occasion 
of  Adam's  sin.  (But  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  an  occasion  without  any  influ- 
ence.) Yet  the  proper  cause  is  God^s  grace  ;  so  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly 
good  Which,  by  the  way,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  in 
Rom.  vii.  13,  "  \\'as  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto  me  ?  God  for- 
bid. But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good."  Where  the  apostle  utterly  rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that 
which  is  good  were  the  froper  cause  of  death  ;  and  signifies  that  sin  is  the 
proper  cat^e,  and  that  which  is  good^  only  the  occasion.  But  according  to  this 
author,  the  reverse  is  true  :  that  m  hich  is  good  in  the  highest  sense,  even  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  divine,  gracious  constitution,  is  the  proper  cause  of  death, 
and  sin  only  the  occasion. 

But  to  return,  it  is  plain,  that  death  by  Adam,  and  life  and  happiness  by 
Christy  are  here  set  in  opposition ;  the  latter  being  spoken  of  as  goody  the 
other  as  evil ;  one  as  the  effect  of  right eousnessy  the  other  of  an  offence  ;  one 
the  fiuit  of  ob^diencey  the  other  of  disobedience ;  one  as  the  fruit  of  God's^ror, 
in  consequence  of  what  M^as  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him,  but  the  other  the 
fruit  of  his  diypteasurey  in  consequence  of  what  was  displeasing  and  hateful  to 
him  ;  the  latter  coming  hy  justification y  the  former  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
subject.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there  can  be  no  opposition 
in  any  of  these  respects ;  the  death  here  spoken  of,  neither  comes  as  an  et*i7,  nor 
from  an  evil  causey  either  an  evil  efficient  cause,  or  procuring  cause ;  not  at 
all  as  any  testimony  of  God's  dispieasure  to  the  subject,  but  as  properly  the 
eflfect  of  God's  favor,  no  less  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  comini;  by  Christ ; 
vea,  and  as  much  as  to  that  appointed  by  an  act  of  justificatiim  of  the  subject,  as 
lie  understands  and  explains  the  vrord  justification  ;  for  both  are  by  a  grant  of 
favory  and  are  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness.  And  he  does  abundantly  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  ^  cmy  grant  of  favor,  any  instance  of  mercy  and  froodness, 
whereby  God  delivers  and  exempts  from  anv  kind  of  danper,  suffering  or 
calamity,  or  confers  any  favor,  blessing,  or  privilege,  is  callixi  justification^  in 
the  Scripture  sense  and  use  of  the  word."* 

And  over  and  al)Ove  all  these  things,  our  author  makes  void,  and  destroys 
the  grand  and  fundamental  opposition  of  all,  to  illustrate  which  is  the  chief 
«cope  of  this  whole  passage,  viz.,  that  between  (he  first  and  second  Adam,  in 
the  death  that  comes  by  mif,  and  the  iif-  and  happiness  \r\  the  othet.  For, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  both  come  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam  ;  both  by  hb 
grace,  righteousness,  and  obedience :  the  death  that  God  sentenced  mankind  to 
m  Gen.  liL  19,  being  a  great  deal  more  properly  and  truly  by  Christ,  than  by 
Adam.  For,  according  to  him,  that  sentence  was  not  pronounced  on  the  foot 
of  the  covenant  with  Adam,  because  that  was  abroeated,  and  entirely  set  aside, 
BS  what  was  to  have  no  more  effect,  before  it  \v:is  pronounced;  ts  he  largely 
insists  for  many  pages  together,  paees  113 — 1 19,  S.  He  sa\^  page  113,  S. 
**  This  covenant  with  Adam  was  disannulled  immediately  after  Adam  sinned 
Even  before  God  passed  sentence  upon  Adam,  grace  was  mtroduced."  And  it 
p.  119,  1^.,  he  says,  *^The  death  that  mankind  are  the  subjects  of  now,  standi 
under  the  covenant  of  ^ce."  And  in  p.  120,  S^  **  In  the  counsel  and  appoint- 
ment of  God,  it  stood  m  this  very  light,  eren  before  the  sentence  of  death  waf 

•  Key,  f  374.  wb«r«  it  it  to  b«  oUrrved.  that  he  hinwelf  puts  th^  word  ANY  is  cii|*ital  letters.  Tho 
tame  rhinir  in  miUunce  itofUo  Mt«it«il  cUewber*.  And  this,  indeed,  it  hisMaiii  pot»l  lo  «hal  he  calb 
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jronounced  upon  Adam ;  and  consequently,  death  is  no  proper  and  legal  pun- 
ishment of  sin«"  And  he  often  insists,  that  it  comes  only  as  a  favor  and  benefit ; 
and  standing,  as  he  says,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  by  Christ, 
cherefore  is  truly  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  which  comes  by  Christ, 
ih-i  second  Adam.  For  he  himself  is  full  in  it,  to  use  his  own  words,*  "  That 
all  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  dispensed  to  us,  tVi,  6y,  or  through  the  Son  of  God." 
«  Nothing  is  clearer  (says  hef^  from  the  whole  current  of  Scripture,  than  that 
all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  from  first  to 
last,  are  tn,  ay,  and  through  Christ,  and  p!%rticularly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  him.  This  (says  he)  can  bear  no  dispute  among  Christians." 
What  then  becomes  of  all  this  discourse  of  the  apostle,  about  the  great  differ- 
ence and  opposition  between  Adam  and  Christ ;  as  death  is  by  one,  and  eternal 
life  and  happiness  by  the  other  1  This  grand  distinction  between  the  two  Adams, 
and  all  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  difference  here  insisted  on,  as  be- 
tween the  effects  of  sin  and  righteausness^  the  consequences  of  obedience  aad 
disobf.diencCy  of  the  offence  and  the  free  gifl^  judgment  and  grace,  condemnation 
and  justificatifmy  they  all  come  to  nothmg ;  and  this  whole  discourse  of  the 
apo5:tle,  wherein  he  seems  to  labor  much,  as  if  it  were  to  set  forth  some  ver^ 

Stand  and  most  important  distinctions  and  oppositions  in  the  state  of  things,  9' 
erivrd  from  the  two  ^eat  heads  of  mankind,  proves  nothing  but  a  multitude  o^ 
words  without  a  meaning,  or  rather  a  heap  of  inconsistencies. 

V.  Our  author*s  own  doctrine  entirely  makes  void  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  apostle's  argument  in  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  in  these  words :  ''  For  unti 
the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law 
Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not 
sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  would  prove  here,  is,  that  death,  or  the  mor- 
tality of  mankind,  comes  only  by  Adam's  sin,  and  not  by  men's  personal  sins ; 
and  that  it  is  here  proved  by  this  argument,  viz.,  because  there  was  tio  law 
threatening  death  to  Adam's  posterity  for  personal  sins^  before  the  law  of  Moses ; 
but  death,  or  the  mortaUty  or  Adam's  posterity,  took  place  many  ages  before  the 
law  was  mven ;  therefore  death  could  not  be  by  any  law  threatenmg  death  for 
personal  sms,  and  consequently  could  be  by  nothing  but  Adam's  sin.* 
On  this  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  which  he  supposes  the  apostle  to  take  for  a  truth  in  this  argument, 
viz.,  that  there  was  no  law  of  God  m  being,  by  which  men  were  exposed  to 
death  for  personal  sin^  during  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is  neither  true,  nor 
agreeable  to  this  apostle's  own  doctrine. 

First,  It  is  not  trwe.  For  the  law  of  nature,  written  in  men's  hearts,  wis 
then  in  being,  and  was  a  law  by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal 
sin.  That  there  was  a  divine  establishment,  fixing  the  death  and  destruction  ot 
the  sinner,  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  ^-hich  was  well  known  before 
the  giving  of  Moses'  law,  is  plab  by  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  fully 
and  clearly  implying  a  connection  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punishmciit.  as 
an}  passage  in  the  law  of  Moses;  such  as  that  in  Job  xxiv.  19,  *'  Drought  and 
heat  consume  the  snow  waters :  so  doth  the  grave  them  that  have  sinned." 
(Compare  verses  20  and  24.)  Also  chap,  xxxiv.  6,  *'  He  preserveth  nor.  the  life 
of  the  wicked."  Chap,  xxl  29 — 32,  **  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the 
way?    And  do  ye  not  know  their  tokeni?    fliat  the  wicked  is  reaerred  to  the 

•  Key.  ek«p.  Tui  Title,  ^  44.  t  Key,  1 148^ 
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aay  of  destruction  ;  they  Azii  he  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wi-ath.**    Vers«' 
32,  "  He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave."* 

Secondly,  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  in  being,  by  which  men  are  ex 
posed  to  death  for  personal  sins,  where  or  when  a  revealed  law  of  God,  before 
m,  or  after  Moses'  time  is  not  in  being,  is  contrary  to  this  apostle's  own  doctrine  in 
this  epistle.  Rom.  ii.  12,  14, 15,  "  For  as  many  as  have  ^ned  without  law, 
(i.  e.,  the  revealed  law)  shall  perish  without  law."  But  how  they  can  be  ex- 
posed to  die  and  perish,  who  have  not  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  revealed  law, 
the  apostle  shows  us  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses,  viz.,  in  that  they  have  the  law 
of  nature,  by  which  they  fall  under  sentence  to  this  punishment  "  For  when 
the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  thin^  contained  in  the 
law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  which  show  the  work 
of  tb.e  law  >\Titten  in  their  hearts,*  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness." 
Their  conscience  not  only  bore  witness  to  the  duty  prescribed  by  this  law,  but 
also  to  the  punishment  before  spoken  of,  as  that  which  they  who  sinned  without 
law,  were  liable  to  suffer,  viz.,  that  they  should  perish.  In  which  the  apostle  is 
yet  more  express,  chap.  i.  32,  speaking  more  especially  of  the  Heathen,  "  Who 
knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  v/hich  commit  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death."  6r.  Taylor  often  calls  the  law  the  rule  of  right;  and  this  rule  of 
right  sentenced  those  sinners  to  death,  who  were  not  under  the  law  of  Moses, 
accoiding  to  this  author's  own  paraphrase  of  this  verse,  in  these  words,  "The 
Heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of  rights  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  human  nature ;  and  which  shows  that  they  which  commit'such  crimes,  are 
deserving  of  death.'*  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraham,  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  under  law,  by  which  he  would  have  been  exposed  to 
pitnishmenl  v^thout  hope,  were  it  not  for  the  promise  of  grace — in  his  paraphrase 
on  Rom.  iv.  15. 

So  that  in  our  author's  way  of  explaining  the  passage  before  us,  the  grand 
argument,  which  the  apostle  insists  upon  here,  to  prove  his  main  point,  viz.,  that 
death  does  not  come  by  men's  personal  «>w,  but  by  Adam's  sin,  because  it  came 
before  the  law  was  given,  that  threatened  death  for  personal  sin  :  I  say,  this 
argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  so  clear  and  strong,!  is  brought  to  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  shadow  without  substance ;  the  very  foundation  of  thi'  argu- 
ment having  no  truth.  To  say,  there  was  no  such  law  actually  expressed  in 
any  standing  revelation,  would  be  mere  trifling :  for  it  no  more  appears,  that  God 
would  not  bring  temporal  death  for  personal  sins,  without  a  standing  revealed  law 
threatening  it,  than  that  he  would  not  bring  eternal  death  before  there  was  a  re- 
vealed law  threatening  that:  which  yet  wicked  men  that  lived  in  Noah's  time, 
were  exposed  to,  as  appears  by  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  sup)>ose& 
all  mankind  are  exposed  to  by  their  personal  sins ;  and  he  himself  sap,!  ^'  ^^^y  ^^ 
its  own  unalterable  nature,  leads  to  death."  Yea,  it  might  be  argued  with  as 
much  strength  of  reason,  that  God  could  bring  on  men  no  punishment  at  all  for  any 
SIR,  Ihat  was  committed  from  Adam  to  Moses,  because  there  was  no  standing 
revealed  law  then  exta  it,  threatening  any  punishment  It  may  here  be  pro|>erly 
observed,  that  our  author  supposes  the  shortening  of  man's  days,  and  hastening 
of  death,  entered  into  the  tcorid  by  the  sin  of  the  antediluvians^  m  the  same  sense 
as  death  and  mortality  entered  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin.^  But  where  was 
there  any  standing  revealed  law  for  that,  though  the  event  was  so  universal  7 
If  God  might  bring  this  on  all  makind,  on  occasion  of  other  men's  sins,  for  which 

•  See  abo  Job  it.  7, 8, 9.   Cb«ni«r  ww.  17— 3&.   CtM^9r  xTiii.  5—21 .  xix.  29,  and  u.  4— f*.  rimI  n-^bv 
Ml^erpUcet.  t  Pafc  117,  S.  t  Paget  T7,  7(1  f  Pa|r  Od 
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flif7  deserved  nothing,  without  a  revealed  law,  what  could  there  be  to  hinder 
God's  brinj^ing  death  on  men  for  their  personal  sins,  for  which  their  own  con- 
sciences tell  them  they  do  deserve  death  without  a  revealed  law  ? 

2.  If  it  had  been  so,  that  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had  been  no  law  in 
being,  of  any  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by  which  men  could  be  properly  ex- 
posed to  temporal  death  for  personal  sin,  yet  the  mention  of  Moses'  law  would 
have  been  wholly  impertinent,  and  of  no  signification  in  the  argument,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  understanding  of  it  He  supposes,  what  the  apostle  would 
prove,  is,  that  temporal  death,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  comes  by  Adam ;  and 
not  by  any  law  threatening  such  a  punishment  for  personal  sin ;  because  this 
death  prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  being,  which  is  the  only  law 
threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  And  yet  he  himself  supposes,  that  the  law 
of  Moses,  when  it  was  in  beings  threatened  no  such  death  for  personal  sin.  For 
tie  abundantly  asserts,  that  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  threatened  for  per- 
sonal sin,  was  eternal  deaths  uf  has  been  already  noted  :  and  he  says  in  express 
terms,  that  eternal  death  is  of  a  nature,  widely  different  from  the  death  we  nou 
die  ;*  as  was  also  observed  before. 

How  impertinently  therefore  does  Dr.  Taylor  make  an  inspired  writer  argue, 
when,  according  to  him,  the  apostle  would  prove,  that  this  kind  of  death  did  not 
come  by  any  law  threatening  this  kind  of  deaths  because  it  came  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  threatening  another  kind  of  death,  of  a  nature  widely  different ! 
How  is  it  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  to  fix  on  that  period,  the  time  of  givine 
Moses'  law.  as  if  that  had  been  the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threaten^ 
with  this  punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  when  in  truth  it  was  no  such  thing  ? 
And  therefore  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose,  to  fix  on  that  period,  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  than  from  Adam  to  David,  or  any  other  period  whatsoever.  Dr 
Taylor  holds,  that  even  now,  since  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  mor- 
tality of  mankind,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  does  not  come  by  that  law ;  but 
tliat  it  always  comes  only  by  Adam.f  And  if  it  never  comes  by  tliat  law,  we 
may  be  sure  it  never  was  threatened  in  that  law. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr  Taylor's  sense  of  it,  to  prove  that 
death  does  not  come  by  personal  sin,  yet  it  will  be  wholly  without  force  to  prove 
the  main  point,  even  tnat  it  must  come  by  Adam's  sin :  for  it  might  come  by 
God's  sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure ;  as  innumerable  other  divine  benefits  do. 
If  it  be  ordered,  agreeably  to  our  author's  supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor 
as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  aybvor,  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution, 
or  revealed  sentence,  in  order  to  the  bestowing  such  a  favor,  more  than  other 
favors ;  and  particularly  more  than  that  ^eat  benefit,  which  he  says  entered 
into  the  world  by  the  sm  of  the  antediluvians,  the  shortening  men's  lives  so 
much  after  the  flood  ?  Thus  the  apostle's  arguing,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation 
of  it,  is  turned  into  mere  trifling,  and  a  vain  and  impertinent  use  of  words,  with- 
out any  real  force  or  significance. 

Vi.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which  we  have  by  Christ, 
as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  under  the  notion  of  i  fruit  of  grace.  I  do  not  mean 
only  that  superabounding  of  grace,  wherein  the  benefit  we  have  by  Christ,  p:oes 
beyond  the  damage  sustained  by  Adam ;  but  that  benefit,  with  regard  to  which 
A<iam  was  the  fgwrt  of  him  that  was  to  come,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
counterpart  of  the  suffering  by  Adam,  and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  by 
him.  Tliis  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  theyree  grace  of  God  ;  as  appears 
fay  ver.  15,  16, 17, 18,  SO,  21.    This,  aoooiding  to  our  author,  is  the  restoring 

*  Pam  120,  5.    He  MTt  to  the  like  purpose  in  hit  Nol«  on  Rom.  ▼.  17. 
t  This  npUia  by  what  h«  Myt,p.  28, 40,  &3, 117,  & 
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of  mankind  to  that  life  which  they  lost  in  Adam :  and  he  himself  suppostii  thit 
restoration  of  Hfe  by  Christ  to  be  what  grace  does  for  us,  and  calls  it  the  free 
gift  of  Gody  and  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  lawgiver.^  And  speaking  of  this 
restoration,  he  breaks  out  in  admiraticii  of  the  unspeakable  riches  ofthisgrace.f 

But  it  follows  from  his  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  grace  at  mU  in  this  benefit, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice,  being  only  a  removing  of  what 
mankind  suffer,  being  innocent.  Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and 
even  on  infants  (as  has  been  observed),  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity ;  to  bring 
which  on  the  perfectly  innocent,  unremedied,  and  without  any  thing  to  counter- 
vail it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught,  is  not  consistent  with  the  righteovsness  of  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  What  grace,  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
would  there  be  in  affording  remedy  and  relief,  afler  there  had  been  brought  on 
mnocent  mankind  that  which  is  j^as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  represents^)  the  dreadhil 
and  universal  destruction  of  their  nature ;  being  a  striking  demonstration  how 
mfinitely  hateful  sin  is  to  God !  What  grace  in  delivering  fh)m  such  shocking 
ruin,  them  that  did  not  deserve  the  least  calamity !  Our  author  says,  "  We 
could  not  justly  lose  communion  with  God  by  Adam's  sin."§  If  so,  then  we 
could  not  justly  lose  our  lives,  and  be  annihilated,  after  a  course  of  extreme  pains 
and  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  restoration ;  which  would  be  an 
eternal  loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  all  other  good,  besides  the  positive 
suffering.  The  apostle,  throughout  this  passage,  represents  the  death,  which  is 
the  Consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  as  coming  in  a  way  of  judgment  and 
condemnation  for  sin ;  but  deliverance  and  life  through  Christ,  as  by  grace,  and 
theyr€e  gift  of  God.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  the 
death  that  comes  by  Adam,  comes  by  grace,  great  grace  ;  it  being  a  great  bene- 
fit, ordered  in  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  on  the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace : 
but  in  the  deliverance  and  restoration  by  Christ,  there  is  no  grace  at  alL  So 
things  are  turned  tapsy4urvy,  the  apostle's  scope  and  scheme  entirely  inverted 
and  confounded. 

VII.  Dr.  Taylor  explains  the  v^oxds, judgment,  condemnation, justifcation, 
and  righteousness,  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a  very  unreasonable  manner. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  former,  judgment  and 
condemnation.  He  often  calls  this  condemnation  a  judicial  ad,  and  a  sentence 
of  condemnation.  But,  according  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  upon  them  that  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  viewed  by  the 
Judge,  even  in  his  passinc:  the  sentence,  and  condemning  them,  as  having  no 
guilt  of  sin,  or  fault  at  all  chargeable  upon  them;  and  sl  judicial  proceeding, 
passing  sentence  arbitrarily,  without  any  law  or  rule  of  ri^ht  before  established ; 
for  there  was  no  preceding  law  or  rule  threatening  deaSi,  that  he,  or  any  one 
dse,  ever  pretended  to  have  been  established,  but  only  this,  **  In  the  day  that 
ttiou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  And  concerning  this,  he  insists,  that 
there  is  not  a  word  said  in  it  of  Adam*s  posterity.  So  that  the  condemnation 
spoken  of,  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  for,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
sm  of  Adam,  without  any  law,  by  which  that  sin  could  be  imputed  to  bring 
any  such  consequence;  contrary  to  the  apostle's  plain  scope.  And  not  only 
80,  but  over  and  cbove  all  this,  it  is  z  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation  to  that 
which  is  no  calamity,  nor  is  considered  as  sudi  in  the  sentence;  but  it  is  con- 
demnation to  a  great  favor ! 

The  apostle  uses  the  words  t'tidlgm^/  and  condemnation  in  other  places^ 
tbey  are  no  strange  and  unusual  terms  with  him:  but  never  are  they  used  faj 

*  Pkcra  39,  70. 148, 27,  S.    See  who  eoatenla  of  this  pvtfnph  in  Ron.  v.  in  hia  mnfim  urn  the  epistle, 
ABdhiiiuiMoover.15,16,17.  tPaftUS,  5.  IPagtSO.  f  Page  14a. 
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aim  in  this  sense,  or  any  like  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  used  thus  anywhere  eke  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  apostle  elsewhere  in  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
often  speaking  of  condemnation y  using  the  same,  or  similar  terms  and  phrases 
as  here,  but  never  in  the  abovesaid  sense.  Chap.  ii.  1,2,  3,  six  times  in  these 
verses ;  also  ver.  12  and  27,  and  chap.  iii.  7 ;  chap.  viii.  1  and  3 ;  chap.  xiv. 
3,  4,  and  ver.  10,  13,  22  and  23.  This  will  be  plain  to  every  one  that  casts 
his  eye  on  these  places :  and  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
the  apostle's  discourse  here  makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  a  con-» 
demnation,  that  is  no  testimony  of  favor  to  the  innocent;  but  of  God's  displea- 
sure  towards  those  that  he  is  not  reconciled  to,  but  looks  on  as  offenders,  sin- 
ners, and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the  objects  of  his  wrath,  which  we  are  delivered 
from  by  Christ ;  as  may  be  seen  in  verses  6,  7,  8, 9,  10  and  11. 

And  viewing  this  discourse  itself,  and  in  the  very  paragraph  we  are  upon, 
if  we  in<iy  judge  any  thing  by  lan^age  and  manner  of  speaking,  there  is  eveiy 
tiling  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  apostle  uses  these  words  here,  as  he  does 
elsewhere,  properly,  and  as  implying  a  supposition  of  sin,  chargeable  on  the 
subject,  and  exposing  to  punishment.  He  speaks  of  condemnation  %nth  refer- 
encc  to  sin,  as  what  comes  by  sin,  and  as  a  condemnation  to  death,  which 
seems  to  be  a  most  terrible  evil,  and  capital  punishment,  even  in  what  is  tem- 
poral and  visible  ;  and  this  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  execution  of  justice,  m 
opposition  to  grace  or  favor,  and  gift  or  a  benefit  coming  by  favor.  And  sin 
and  ofFfnce,  transgression  and  disobedience,  are  over  and  over  again  spoken  of 
as  the  ground  of  the  condemnation,  and  of  the  capital  suffering  condemned  to, 
for  ton  verses  successively,  that  is,  in  ever}'  verse  in  the  whole  paragraph,  with- 
out missing  one. 

Tlir  words,  jioffijication  and  righteoumess^  are  explained  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
a  n«»  Ifss  unreasonable  manner.  He  understands  ji/5/i/Jca/tan,  in  ver.  18,  and 
rii:^i^*'ni5nrs!f,  in  ver.  19,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  all 
and  actually  to  be  applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  bad,  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers ;  to  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  remaining  such,  as  well  as  his  peculiar 
favorites,  and  many  that  never  had  any  sin  imputed  to  them  ;  meaning  thereby 
no  more  than  what  is  fulfilled  in  a  universal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  at  thf 
last  day.*  Now  this  is  a  most  arbitrary,  forced  sense.  Though  these  terms  are 
U'^.'J  t  vi'rjwhere,  all  over  the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  like  such  a  use  or 
t!;*'n  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance,  through  all  the  writings  of  the  apostler* 
and  evani;elists.  The  words  jwtify^  ju^f  cation^  and  righteousness^  as  froo 
G<^l  to  men,  are  never  used  but  to  signify  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  some 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  distinguished  favorites.  This  apostle  in  particular 
aliove  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  abounds  m  the  use  of  these 
terms ;  so  that  we  have  all  imaginable  opportunity  to  understand  his  Ian- 
gua<xe,  and  know  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  words :  but  he  never  else- 
where uses  them  in  the  sense  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any  pretence  that  he 
does.  Above  all,  does  this  apostle  abound  in  the  use  of  these  terms  in  thi? 
epistle.  Justification  is  the  subject  he  had  been  upon  through  all  the  precedins 
part  of  the  epistle.  It  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  anS 
th(*  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  continually  repeated 
And  the  wotJi,  Justification^  is  constantly  used  to  signi^  something  peculiar  to 
believers,  who  bad  been  sinners;  impl}ing  some  reconciliation  and  mgivenes 
of  sin,  and  special  privilege  in  nearness  to  God,  above  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Yea,  the  word  b  constantly  used  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Tayl<^f  own  eao>h 

^  8o  putra  47. 49, 60, 61, 82,  tad  oUmt  piMM 
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tions,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  epistle.  And  {here  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  but  that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  same  justification  and 
righteousness,  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning  to  this  place.  He 
speaks  of  justification  and  righteousness  here,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  done  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  ejjistle.  He  had  all  along  spoken  of 
justification  as  standing  in  relation  to  nn,  disobedience  to  God,  and  offence 
against  God,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  had  before  been  speaking  of  justification 
through  free  grace,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  before  had  been  speaking  of  justi- 
fication through  righteousness,  as  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  so  he  does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  very  chapter,  there  we  shall 
6nd  justification  spoken  of  just  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle ; 
which  is  also  supposed  by  our  author  in  his  exposition:  it  is  stiW  justijication 
by  faith,  justification  of  them  that  had  been  sinners,  justification  attended  with 
reconciliation,  justificaiion  peculiar  to  them  that  had  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  their  Iiearts,  The  apostle's  foregoing  discourse  on  justification  by  grace 
through  faith,  and  what  he  had  so  greatly  insisted  on  as  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  their  original 
state,  is  plainly  what  introduces  this  discourse  in  the  latter  part  of  this  5th  chap- 
ter ;  where  he  shows  how  all  mankind  came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  and  so  to 
need  this  grace  of  God,  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  And  therefore  we  cannot, 
without  the  most  absurd  violence,  suppose  any  other  than  that  he  is  still  speak- 
ing of  the  sdLiue  justification. 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  used  in  the  iSth  verse,  "  By  the  right- 
eousness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life ;"  it  is 
needless  here  to  go  into  the  controvers}*  between  the  remonstrants  and  anti-re' 
monstrants,  concerning  universal  redemption,  and  their  different  interpretations 
of  this  place.  If  we  take  the  words  even  as  the  Anniniansdo;  yet,  in  their 
sense  of  them,  the  free  gift  comes  t)n  all  men  to  justification  on\y  conditionallt/  , 
L  e.  provided  they  believe,  repent,  &c.  But  in  our  author's  sense,  it  actually 
comes  on  all,  whether  they  believe  and  repent,  or  not ;  which  certainly  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  universal  expression,  as  here  used.  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
supposes,  the  main  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  universal  phrase,  all  m^n,  is  to 
signify  that  the  benefits  of  Christ  shall  come  on  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.* 
And  he  supposes  that  the  many,  and  the  all,  here  signify  the  same :  but  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  all  the  benefits  here  spoken  of,  which  the  apostle  says  are  to 
the  many,  does  not  actually  come  upon  all  mankind ;  as  particularly  the 
abounding  of  grace,  spoken  of  ver.  15.  The  grace  of  God,  and  the  gtjl  by 
grace,  hath  abounded  unto  the  many,  ug  rotv  noTJ^ovg, 

Tliis  abounding  of  grace  our  author  explains  thus :  *^  A  rich  overplus  of 
grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  furnished  with  a  glorious  fund  of  light, 
means  and  motives,"  p.  44.  But  will  any  pretend,  tliat  all  mankind  have  actu- 
ally been  partakers  ot  this  new  fund  of  licht,  &c?  How  were  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  on  the  American  ^de  of  the  globe,  partakers  of  it,  before  the 
Europeans  came  hither  ?  Yea,  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes,  all  that  is  meant  is, 
that  It  is  free  for  all  that  are  uilling  to  accept  ofil-f  The  ac^reement  between 
Adam,  as  the  t}^  or  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come,  and  Christ  as  the  anti- 
type, appears  as  full  and  clear,  if  we  suppose  all  which  are  in  Christ  (to  use 
the  common  Scripture  phrase)  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  all  that  are 
in  Adam  have  the  sorrowful  fruit  of  his  disobedience.  The  Scripture  speaks  oi 
believers  as  the  seed  or  posterity  of  Christ,  GaL  iil  29.    Thf^  are  in  Christ 

•  Pacrt  00, 61      See  aIm  roattati  of  tkit  parafr^h,  m  hu  boImoo  tkt  cpiitle. 
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OY  grace,  as  Adam's  posterity  are  in  him  by  nature ;  the  one  are  in  the^rsf 
Adam  naturally^  B8  the  other  are  in  the  second  Adam  spiritually:  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  representation  this  apostle  makes  of  the  matter,  1  Cor.  xv.  4b 
— 49.  The  spiritual  seed  are  those  which  this  aportle  often  represents  as  Christ* s 
body :  and  the  ot  noXXoi  here  spoken  of  as  made  righteous  by  Christ's  obedience 
are  doubtless  the  same  with  the  oc  no)J.ot  which  he  speaks  of  in  chap.  xii.  5 : 
We^  beins[  many^  art  one  body  ;  or,  ire,  the  many,  01  noXXoi  e r  am/m  tcfier.  And 
again,  1  Cor.  x.  17,  tr  cnfta  01  noJXot  icfitp.  And  the  same  which  the  apostle 
had  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Rom.  iv.  18,  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  5. 

Dr.  Taylor  much  insists  on  that  place,  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22,  "  For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead :  for  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive;''  to  confirm  his  suppositions, 
that  the  apostle  here  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  speaking  of  the  death  and  condem- 
nation which  come  by  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  me  death  toe  all  die,  when 
this  life  ends :  and  that  by  the  justification  and  life  which  come  by  Christ,  he 
has  respect  only  to  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  But  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  his  argument  is  wholly  built  on  these  two  suppositions,  viz.  Firsts 
That  the  resurrection  meant  by  the  apostle,  in  that  place  in  the  1  Cor.  xv.,  is 
the  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  both  just  and  unjust  Secondly^  That  the  oppo- 
site consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  and  Christ's  oMience,  spoken  of  here  in  Rom. 
v.,  are  the  very  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  are  spoken  of  there.  But 
there  are  no  grounds  for  8U{){K>sing  either  of  these  things  to  be  true. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  resurrection  there  spoken  of,  is  the  resur- 
rection l)Oth  of  the  just  and  unjust ;  but  abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary. 
The  rosurrcction  of  the  wirk^l  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
rarely  included  in  the  meanin;^  of  the  word ;  it  l)eing  esteemed  not  worthy  to 
l)e  calle<l  a  rising  to  lite,  l)iMn«r  only  for  a  srr eat  increase  of  the  misery'  and  dark- 
ness of  eternal  death  :  and  therefore  by  the"  resurrection  is  most  commonly 
meant  a  rising  to  life  and  happiness ;  as  may  be  olisen'ed  in  Matth.  xxii.  30 — 
Luke  XX.  35,  46 — John  vi.  39,  40,  54 — Philip,  iii.  11,  and  other  places.  The 
saints  are  called  the  children  of  the  resurrection,  as  Dr.  Taylor  observes  in 
his  note  on  Rom.  viii.  1 1.  And  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  it  is  the  resurrec- 
tion to  lite  and  happiness,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  in  thb  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22. 
It  appears  by  each  of  the  three  foregoing  verses,  ver.  18,"  Then  they  which  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  {\.  v.  the  saints)  are  perishetl."  Ver.  19,  **  If  in  Uiis  life  only 
tre  (Christians  or  apostles)  have  hope  in  Christ  (and  have  no  resurrection  and 
eternal  life  to  hope  for),  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable."  Ver.  20,  **  But 
now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  become  the Jirsi  fruits  of  them  that 
slept."  He  is  the  forerunner  and  first  fruits  only  with  respect  to  them  that  are 
his ;  who  are  to  follow  him,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  glory  and  happine|p 
of  his  resurrection :  but  he  is  not  ttie  first  fruits  of  them  that  shall  come  forth  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.  It  also  appears  by  the  verse  immediately  fol- 
lowing, ver.  23,  "  But  every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first  fruits,  and 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  The  same  is  plain  by  what  is 
said  in  verses  29,  30,  31  and  32,  and  by  all  that  is  said  from  the  35th  verse  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  twent^--thrce  verses  to^;ether.   It  there  expressly  ap- 

Cars,  that  the  apostle  is  8|>eaking  onl^  of  a  rising  to  glory^  with  a  glorious 
iy,  as  the  little  grain  that  is  town,  being  quickened,  rises  a  beautiful  fiourisb- 
ing  niant  He  there  speaks  of  the  different  degrees  of  glory  among  them  that 
shall  rise,  and  compares  it  to  the  diflSnrent  degrees  of  gmy  anxmg  Uie  celestial 
luminaries.  The  resurrectkm  which  he  treats  of,  is  expressly  a  being  raised  in 
incorruption^  in  glory,  in  power,  with  a  spiritual  bodjf,  having  the  image  ofths 
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second  man^  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  Adam ;  a  resurrection  wherein  this  cor* 
ruptible  shall  put  an  incorruplvmy  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortality^  and  death 
be  swallowed  up  in  victory j  and  the  saints  shall  gloriously  triumph  over  that  last 
enemy.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says,  that  which  is  in  effect  owning  the  resurrection 
here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righteous ;  for  it  is  expressly  a  resurrection,  e» 
a&araotapj  and  aq^&oQciay  ver.  63  and  42.  But  Dr.  Taylor  says, "  These  are  never 
attributed  to  the  wicked  in  Scripture.*  So  that  when  the  apostle  says  here, 
*^  As  in  ^dam  all  die,  so  in  Chnst  shall  all  be  made  aUve ;'"  it  is  as  much  as  if 
he  had  said.  As  in  Jidam  we  all  die,  and  our  bodies  are  sown  in  corruption,  in 
dishonor,  and  in  weakness ;  so  in  Christ  we  all  (we  Christians,  whom  I  have 
all  along  been  speaking  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power,  gloiy,  and  incorruption; 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  conformed  to  the  second  Jidam.  *'  For  as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"  ver.  49. 
Which  clearly  explains  and  determines  his  meaning  in  verses  21,  22. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second  Adam,  spoken  of  in 
Rom.  v.,  is  the  very  same  (containing  neither  more  or  less)  as  the  resurrection 
spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv.  It  is  no  eviaence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  is  opposed  to  the 
death  that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  in  both  places.  The  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life,  though  it  be  not  the  whole  of  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  comes  by  the  second  Adam,  )ret  it  is  that  wherein  this  salvation  is  princi- 
pally obtained.  The  time  of  the  saints'  glorious  resurrection  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  proper  time  of  the  saints'  salvation,  the  day  of  their  redemption^  the  time 
of  their  adoption^  gloiy,  and  recompense.  (As  in  Luke  xiv.  14,  and  xxi.  28, 
Rom.  viii.  23,  Eph.  iv.  3U,  Coloss.  lii.  4,  2  Thess.  i.  7,  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  1  Pet.  i. 
13,  and  v.  4,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  other  places.)  All  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  is  given  before,  is  only  a  prelibation  and  earnest  of  their  great  reward. 
Well  therefore  may  that  consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in  op- 
position to  the  death  and  ruin  which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  as 
the  whole  of  their  salvation  is  opposed  to  the  same  in  Rom.  v.  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self obser\'es,t  "  That  the  revival  and  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  frequently  put 
for  our  advancement  to  eternal  life."  It  being  the  highest  part,  it  is  often  put 
for  the  whole. 

This  notion,  as  if  the  justification,  righteousness,  and  Ufe  spoken  of  in  Rom. 
V.  implied  the  resurrection  to  damnation,  is  not  only  without  ground  from  Scrip- 
tuie,  but  contraiy  to  reason.  For  those  things  are  there  spoken  of  as  great  ben- 
efits, by  the  grace  and  free  gift  of  God ;  but  this  is  the  contraiy,  in  the  highest 
degree  possible,  being  the  most  consummate  and  infinite  calamity.  To  obviate 
this,  our  author  supposes  the  resurrection  of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself 
though  turned  into  a  calamity  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate  sinners,  who  abuse 
/Sod's  goodness.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  since  Adam,  have  never 
nad  opportunity  to  abuse  this  eoodness,  it  having  never  been  known  to  them. 
Men  cannot  abuse  a  kindness,  which  they  never  had  either  in  possession,  promise, 
offer,  or  some  intimation ;  but  a  resurrection  is  made  known  only  by  divine  rev- 
elation, which  few  comparatively  have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  men 
as  die  in  lands  of  darkness,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all  by  Christ,  it  comes 
from  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse,  and  not  as  a  blessing ;  for  it  never  comes 
to  them  at  all  by  any  conveyance^ ^ant^  promise^  oioffer^on  any  thing  by  which 
tbey  can  claim  it,  or  know  any  thmg  of  it,  till  it  comes  as  an  mfinite  dilamity, 
Pftst  all  remedy 

VUL    In  a  peculiar  manner  is  there  as  unreasonable  violence  used  iii  our 

*'  K4U  on  Rqsl  fitk  ST.  t  Nol«  oa  Kon.  tiii  IL 
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author's  explanation  of  the  words  sinners  and  sinned^  in  the  paragraph  before  us 
He  says,  *'  These  words.  By  one  man^s  disobedience  many  toere  made  sinners^ 
mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  by  one  man's  disobedience,  the  many  were 
made  subject  to  death  by  the  judicial  act  of  God."*  And  he  says  in 
the  same  place,  '^  By  death  most  certainly  is  meant  no  other  than  the  death  ano 
mortality  common  to  all  mankind."  And  those  words,  verse  12,  For  thai  all 
have  sinnedj  he  thus  explains^  *^  All  men  became  sinners,  as  all  mankind  are 
brought  into  a  state  of  suffering."! 

Here  I  observe : 

1.  The  main  thing,  by  which  he  justifies  such  interpretations,  is,  that  Wn,  in 
various  instances,  is  used  for  sufferings  in  the  Old  Testament.^  To  which  I  re- 
ply, though  it  be  true  that  the  word  ChaJUaahy  signifies  both  sin,  and  a  sin  offer- 
m^ ;  and  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words,  which  signiiV  sin,  iniquity,  and 
wickedness,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  effect  or  puni^^hment  of  iniquity,  by  a  met- 
onymy of  the  cause  for  the  effect ;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  these  words  are 
ever  used  for  enduring  suffering,  where  the  suffering  is  not  spoken  of  under  any 
notion  of  a  punishment  of  sin,  or  a  fruit  of  Grod's  anger  for  sin,  or  of  any  impu- 
tation of  guilt,  or  under  any  notion  of  sin's  being  at  all  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
sufferer,  or  the  suffering.'s  being  at  all  of  the  nature  of  any  recompense,  compen- 
sation, or  satisfaction  for  sin.  And  therefore  none  of  the  instances  he  mentions, 
come  up  to  his  purpose.  When  Lot  is  commandttl  to  leave  Sodom,  that  he 
might  not  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  nicanin*^  in  that  fire,  which 
was  the  effect  and  punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the  city  ;  this  is  *quito  another 
thing,  than  if  that  fire  came  on  the  city  in  general,  as  no  punishment  at  all,  nor 
as  any  fruit  of  a  charge  of  iniquity  on  the  city,  or  of  GchI's  displeasure  for  their 
sin,  but  as  a  token  of  God's  favor  to  the  inhabitants  ;  which  is  what  us  supi>osed 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  mankind ;  it  beinp:  intrrxhictil  only  as  a  benefit,  on 
the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace.  And  especially  is  this  quite  another  tliiiii(,  than 
if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had  been  ascribed  to  Lot ;  and  God,  in- 
stead of  saying.  Lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city^  had  said.  Lest 
thou  be  consumed  in  thine  iniquity,  or,  Lest  thou  sin,  or  he  made  a  sinner 
Whereas  the  expression  is  such,  as  does  expressly  remove  the  iniquity  spoken  of 
from  Lot,  and  fix  it  on  another  subject,  viz.,  the  cit}*.  The  place  cited  by  our 
author  in  Jer.  IL  is  exactly  parallel.  And  as  to  what  Abimetech  sap  to  Abra- 
ham, ''  What  have  I  offended  thee,  that  thou  hast  brout^ht  on  me,  and  on  my 
kingdom,  a  great  sin?  It  is  manifest,  Abimelech  was  afraid  that  Goil  was 
angry,  for  wh^t  he  had  done  to  Sarah  ;  or,  would  have  been  angr}'  with  him, 
if  he  had  done  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  imputing  sin  to  him  for  it :  which  is 
a  ^uite  different  thing  from  calling  some  calamity,  W n,  under  no  notion  of  .ts 
being  any  punishment  of  sin,  nor  m  the  least  degree  from  God*8  displeasure. 
And  so  with  regard  to  every  place  our  author  cites  in  the  manrin,  it  is  plain, 
that  what  is  meant  in  each  of  them,  b  the  punishment  %fsin,  and  not  some  suf- 
fering which  is  no  punishment  at  alL  And  as  to  the  instances  he  mentions  in 
his  Supplement,  p.  8,  the  two  that  look  most  favorable  to  his  design,  are  those 
in  Gen.  xxxL  39,  and  2  Kings  viL  9.  With  respect  to  the  former,  where  Jacob 
sap.  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts,  Anochi-achattenah,  Dr.  Taykxr  is  pleased 
to  translate  it,  1  vns  the  sinner  ;  but  properly  rendered,  it  is,  /  expiated  it ;  the 
^'erb  in  Pt&e(  properly  siCTifying  to  expiate  ;  and  the  plain  oicaniii5(  is,  /  bore 
the  blame  o/it,andwasMigedtopayforit,usheing  suppand  to  be  lost  through 
my  fault  or  neglect :  which  is  a  quite  different  thii^  fltxii  anffcring  without  any 
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supposition  of  fault  And  as  to  ihe  latter  place,  where  the  lepers  say,  "  Thw 
day  is  a  day  ol  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace :  if  we  tarry  till  morning 
some  mischief  will  befall  us :"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  Umetzaanu  gnavoUy  '*  Iniqui- 
ty will  find  us,''  that  is,  some  punishment  of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.  Else- 
where such  phrases  are  used,  as,  Your  iniquity  will  find  you  out,  and  the  like. 
But  certainly  this  is  a  different  thinjj  from  suffering  without  fault,  or  supposition 
of  fault  And  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  verb  in  Hiphil,  hirshiang,  is  ever  put 
for  condemn,  in  any  other  sense  than  condemning  for  sin,  or  guilt,  or  supposed 
guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  condemned.  This  word  is  used  in  the  participle 
of  Hiphil,  to  signify  condemning,  in  Prov.  xvii.  15,  "  He  that  justifieth  the  wick- 
ed, and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  both  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 
This  Dr.  Taylor  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  purpose,  when  he  is  endeavoring 
to  show,  that  in  this  place,  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God  him- 
self as  condemning  ihe  just,  or  perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  signification  of 
terms.  Nor  is  any  instance  produced,  wherein  the  verb  sin,  whidi  is  used  by 
the  apostle  whin  he  says,  M  have  shvied,  is  anywhere  used  in  our  author's 
sense,  for  being  brought  into  a  state  of  sufferinj^,  and  that  not  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arising  from  God's  displeasure;  much  less  for  being  the 
subject  of  what  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  of  the 
highest  nature.^  Nor  can  any  thing  like  this  sense  of  the  verb  be  found  in  the 
whole  Bible. 

2.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  like  such  a  use  of  the  words,  sin  and  sinner, 
as  our  author  Mipjxiscs,  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  use  of 
them  is  (juite  alien  from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  Where  can  an 
instance  be  pnKluciil  of  any  thing  like  it,  in  any  one  place,  besides  what  is  pre- 
tended in  tins  ?  And  particularly,  where  else  shall  we  find  these  words  and 
phrases  useil  in  such  a  sense  in  any  of  this  apostle's  writings ?  We  have 
enough  of  his  writings,  by  which  to  learn  his  language  and  way  of  speaking 
about  sin,  condtm  fiat  ion,  punishment,  death,  and  sujfering.  He  wrote  much 
more  of  the  New  Testament  than  any  other  person.  He  ver}'  often  has  occa 
sion  to  speak  of  condemnation,  but  where  does  he  express  it  by  being  made  sin- 
ners? EsjHvially  how  far  is  he  elsewhere  from  using  such  a  phrase,  to  signify 
a  being  condemned  without  guilt,  or  any  imputation  or  supposition  of  guilt  * 
Vastly  more  still  is  it  remote  from  his  language,  so  to  use  the  verb  sin,  and  to 
say,  man  sinncth,  or  has  sinned,  though  hereby  meaning  nothing  more  nor  less, 
than  that  he,  by  ?i  judicial  act,  is  condemned,  on  the  foot  of  a  dispensation  of 

grace,  to  receive  a  great  favor  !  He  abundantly  uses  the  words  sin  and  sinner; 
is  writings  are  full  of  such  terms ;  but  where  else  does  he  use  them  in  such  a 
sense  ?  He  has  much  occasion  in  his  epistles  to  speak  of  death,  temporal  and 
eternal ;  he  has  much  occasion  to  speak  of  suffering,  o(  nil  kinds,  in  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come ;  but  where  does  he  call  these  things  sin,  and  denominate 
innocent  men  sinners,  or  say,  they  have  sinned,  meaning  that  they  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  suffering  ?  If  the  apostle*  because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  addict- 
ed to  tlie  Hebrew  idiom,  as  thus  in  one  paragraph  to  repeat  this  particular  7/r- 
braism,  which  at  most,  is  comparatively  rare  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
strange  that  never  any  thing  like  it  should  appear  anywhere  else  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  and  especially  that  be  should  never  fall  into  such  a  way  of  speaking  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to  Jewsonljy  who  were  most  used  to  the  He- 
brew idiom.  And  why  does  Christ  never  use  such  language  in  any  of  his 
Bpttdm,  though  he  was  bom  and  brought  up  amongst  the  Jewi^  and  dfelivered 
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almost  all  nis  speeches  only  to  Jew's  ?  And  why  do  none  of  the  re«t  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  ever  use  it,  who  were  all  bowi  and  educateil  Jewj 
(at  least  all  excepting  Luke),  and  some  of  them  wrote  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jews  ? 

It  is  worthy  to  be  obsen'ed,  what  liberty  is  taken,  and  boldness  used  with  this 
apostle;  such  words  2CSaua()7olo^,  4ifictQiur<a,3(QifJia,  xaiaTtQifia,  dixaioot,  ^ixmioiji;, 
and  words  of  the  same  root  and  signification,  are  words  abundantly  used  by  him 
elsewhere  in  this  and  other  epistles,  and  also  when  speaking,  as  he  b  here,  of 
Chrbt's  redemption  and  atonement,  and  of  the  general  sinfuhiess  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  and  of  justification  by  Christ,  and  of  death 
as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  of  life  and  restoration  to  life  by  Chrbt,  as  here ; 
yet  nowhere  are  any  of  these  words  used,  but  in  a  sense  very  remote  from 
what  is  supiK)sed  here.  However,  in  this  place  these  terms  roust  have  a  dutin^ 
guished,  singular  sense  found  out  for  them,  and  annexed  to  them  !  A  new  lan- 
guage must  be  coined  for  the  apostle,  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unused  to,  and 
put  mto  his  mouth  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  evading  this  clear,  precise, 
and  abundant  testimony  of  his,  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

3.  The  putting  such  a  sense  on  the  word  nn,  in  this  place,  is  not  only  to 
make  the  apostle  greatly  to  disagree  with  himself  in  the  language  he  uses  (*veQ'* 
where  else,  but  also  to  disagree  with  himself  no  less  in  the  language  he  uses  m 
this  very  passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  Wn,  and  other  words  plainly  of 
the  same  design  and  import,  such  as  transgression y  disobedieticCj  offence.  No* 
thing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  are  here  used  as  several  names  of 
the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  used  interchangeably,  and  put  one  for  another,  a? 
will  be  manifest  only  on  the  cast  of  an  eye  on  the  place.  And  these  words  arc 
used  no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph.  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
no  place  in  the  whole  Bible,  in  which  the  word  sin^  and  other  words  synony- 
mous, arc  useil  so  often  in  so  little  compass ;  and  in  all  the  instances,  m  the  pro- 
per sense,  as  signifying  moral  evily  and  even  so  understood  by  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self (as  ap|>ears  by  his  own  exposition)  but  only  in  these  two  places;  where  in 
the  midst  of  all,  to  evade  a  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  ano- 
ther meaning  must  be  found  out,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  usc5 
the  word  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  signifying  something  that  neither  implies 
nor  supposes  any  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  subject. 

Here  it  is  veiy  ruDorkable,  the  gentleman  who  so  greatly  insisted  upon  it, 
that  the  word  death  must  needs  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this 
paragraph ;  yea.  tha.  it  is  cvCi^etd^y^  dearlyy  and  infallibly  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  IS  still  discc;^r^•ln{r  on  th«»  same  subject ;  yet  can,  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, suppose  the  word  «n,  Co  be  us«l  so  differently  in  the  very  same  passage, 
wherein  the  a|>astle  is  discoursing  on  the  same  thing.  Let  us  take  that  one  in- 
stance in  verse  12,  *^  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  lor  that  all  have  sinned,^*  Here 
by  sin,  implied  in  the  won!  sinned,  in  the  end  of  the  sentence,  our  author  under- 
stands soiiu-thing  perfectly  ami  altogether  diverse  from  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  W/i,  not  only  in  the  same  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  but  twice  in  the 
fonnrr  part  of  the  very  same  sentence,  of  which  this  latter  part  is  not  only  the 
conclusion,  but  the  explication ;  and  also  entirely  difftrtni  torn  the  use  of  the 
woni  twice  in  the  next  sentence,  wherein  the  apostle  is  still  most  plainly  dis- 
coursing on  the  same  subject,  as  is  not  denied  :  and  in  the  next  sentence  to  that 
(verse  14)  the  apostle  uses  the  very  came  verb  ibmedf  and  as  signifS-ing  the 
cominittin<4  of  moral  evil,  as  our  author  himself  understands  it.  Afterwards 
(verse  19)  the  aix)stle  uses  the  word  sinners,  which  our  author  supposefs  to  K^ 
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ji  somewhat  of  a  different  sense  still.  So  that  here  is  the  utmost  violence  o! 
Ibe  kind  that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  sdieme  against  the  plainest 
evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  backward  and  forward,  in  one 
paragraph,  all  about  one  thing,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sentences, 
»oming  over  and  over  in  quick  repetitions,  with  a  variety  of  other  synonymous 
words  to  fix  its  signification  ;  besides  tlie  continued  use  of  the  word  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  chapter,  and  in  all  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle,  and  the 
continued  use  of  it  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  the  next  to  that,  and  the  8th 
chapter  following  that,  and  to  the  end  of  the  epistle  ;  in  none  of  which  places 
it  is  pretended,  but  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  proper  sense,  by  our  author  in 
his  paraphrases  and  notes  on  the  whole  epistle.* 

But  indeed  we  need  go  no  further  than  that  one,  verse  12.  What  the 
apostle  means  by  sin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  vei^e,  is  evident  with  the  utmost 
plainness,  by  comparing  it  with  the  former  part ;  one  part  answering  to  an- 
other, and  the  last  clause  exegetical  of  the  loinier.  **  Wherefore  as  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  (or,  unto  which)  all  have  sinned."  Here  sin  and  death  are 
spoken  of  in  the  former  part,  and  sin  andc/ca/A  are  spoken  of  in  the  latter  part; 
the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  so  answerint:  one  another,  that  the  same  things 
are  apparently  meant  by  sin  and  death  in  both  j>arts. 

And  besides,  to  interpret  sinning^  here,  ot  falllntr  under  the  suffering  of 
death,  is  yet  the  more  violent  and  unreasonal!*-,  l>naii>e  the  apostle  in  this  very 
place  does  once  and  af^aiii  distinguish  l»etu<tii  .v/;i  and  dudh  ;  plainly  speak- 
ing of  one  as  the  ellect,  and  the  other  the  eaiisc.  So  in  the  21st  vei^e, 
"  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death  ;"  and  in  tin-  l:?tli  verse,"  iSVyi  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sY/i."  And  this  plain  tlistinctlon  holds  through  all  the 
discourse,  as  between  death  and  the  ojj'inccy  wx,  lo,  and  ver.  17,  and  between 
the  offence  and  condemnation y  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  considrration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
apostle  uses  the  words  sin,  sinned,  &c.,  in  otlur  places,  and  in  other  parts  of 
this  discourse,  yet  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation  of  them  would  be  ver)'  absurd. 

The  case  stands  thus :  according  to  his  exposition,  we  are  said  to  have  tin- 
ned by  an  active  verb,  as  though  we  had  activtiy  sinntd  ;  yet  this  is  not  spoken 
truly  and  properly,  but  it  is  put  figurativt»Iy  for  our  becoinmg  singers  passively ^ 
our  being  made  or  constituted  sinners.  Yet  airain,  not  that  we  do  truly  become 
sinnera  passively,  or  are  really  made  sinners,  by  any  thin^  that  God  does  ;  this 
also  is  only  a  figurjitive  or  tropical  represeniation  ;  and  the  meaning  is  only,  we 
are  condemn^cf,  and  treated  o^t/*  we  were  sintitrs.  Not  indeed  that  we  are 
properly  ayndemned^  for  God  never  truly  condemns  tl^  innocent :  but  this  also 
IS  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  tiling.  It  is  but  as  it  were  condemn* 
ing  ;  because  it  is  ap])ointing  to  death,  a  terrible  evil,  as  if  it  tcere  a  punish- 
ment. But  then,  in  reality,  here  is  no  appointment  to  a  terrible  evil,  or  any 
evil  at  all ;  but  truly  to  a  bcneft,  a  great  benefit :  and  so,  in  representing  deatp 
as  a  punishment  or  calamity  condemned  to,  another  figure  or  trope  is  made  use 

*  AptH^aMy  to  thi«  manner,  our  author,  in  explatninc  th«>  7th  rKap;rrof  Romnnv,  un(1rnitani!5i  th« 
fm>iK>uii  /,  or  fntf,  used  hy  t)io  apiMtle  in  that  one  rontin*ie«i  «li«rour»r.  in  no  \r%n  than  ail  «hfl'trrnt  aen- 
•M.  !*•  takes  it  in  the  1st  verae  to  aipifv  the  Apoatle  Paul  himsrl!.  In  the  0th.  9th,  lOl'i  and  1 1th 
Tenes,  Ibr  the  neofile  of  the  Jewa,  through  all  a^ea,  both  before  and  after  .Moaea.  eapecialljr  the  carnal, 
aafodly  part  ol  them.  In  the  13th  irerae  for  an  otijectinf  Jew  entering  into  a  dialogue  with  the  apoalla. 
In  the  l5Ui,  16ch.  17th,  20th,  and  latter  |MBrt  of  the  SSih  verae,  it  ia  undcratood  in  two  different  aeiiae«|lbr 
two  Fa  in  the  aane  pervon ;  one,  a  maa'v  raaaou ;  and  the  other,  hia  paaatona  and  carnal  appetites.  And 
In  the  seventh  and  former  part  of  the  last  Terse,  for  us  Chnatuna  in  r^neral :  or,  for  all  that  ecjoy  th« 
Word  of  God.  the  law  and  the  goapel :  and  these  difftiVBt  seaaea,  the  n;ust  of  them  stnafclj  ictcmiued 
lad  interchanied  backwards  sad  Mfwaidk 
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ofy  SLiid  ail  exceeding  bold  one ;  for,  as  we  are  appointed  to  it,  it  is  60  fer  from 
being  an  evil  or  punishment,  that  it  is  really  a  /avor^  and  that  of  the  highest 
nature,  appoinied  by  mere  grace  and  love,  though  it  seems  to  be  a  calamity. 
Thus  we  have  tropes  and  figures  multiplied,  one  upon  the  back  of  another ;  and 
aP  in  that  one  word,  sinned  ;  according  to  the  manner,  as  it  is  supposed,  the 
ttj)ostle  uses  it     We  have  a  figurative  representaiioriy  not  of  a  reality,  but  of  a 
fiffiralive  reprei^entaiion^     Neither  is  this  a  representation  of  a  reality,  but  of 
another  thing  (hat  still  is  but  2l  figurative  representation  of  something  else :  yea, 
even  this  something  else  is  still  but  ^figure^  and  one  that  is  very  harsh  and  far 
fetched.     So  that  here  we  have  a  figure  to  represent  a  figure^  even  a  figure 
of  a  figure f  representing  some  very  remote  figure^  which  most  obscurely  repre- 
sents the  thing  intended  ;  if  the  most  terrible  evil  can  indeed  be  said  at  all  to 
represent  the  contrar}*  good  of  the  highest  kind.     And  now,  what  cannot  be 
made  of  any  place  of  Scripture,  in  such  a  way  of  managing  it,  as  this  ?    And 
is  there  any  hope  of  ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the  Scripture,  in  the  way 
of  using  such  a  license  with  the  Scripture,  in  order  to  force  it  to  a  compliance 
with  our  own  schemes  ?     if  the  apostle  indeed  uses  language  after  so  strange 
&  manner  in  this  place,  it  is  perhaps  such  an  instance,  as  not  only  there  is  not 
the  like  of  it  in  all  the  Bible  besides,  but  perha|is  in  no  writing  whatsoever.   And 
♦.his,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visionar}',  or  prophetic  description,  in  which  difE- 
siilt  and  obscure  reprc:^'ntations  are  wont  to  be  made  use  of;  nor  in  a  dramatic 
or  |K>etica{  representation,  in  which  a  great  license  is  often  taken,  and  bold 
figure:  are  commonly  to  be  expected :  but  it  is  in  a  familiar  letter,  wherein  the 
apostle  is  delivcrinji:  ir(»>jK'l  instruction,  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  whetx'in,  as  ho  profi^sscs,  he  delivers  divine  truth  without  the  vail  of  ancient 
figures  and  similitudes,  and  uses  great  plainness  of  speech :  and  in  a  discourse 
that  is  wholly  didactic,  narrative,  and  argumentative ;  evidently  setting  himself 
to  explain  the  doctrine  he  is  u]K)n,  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  it,  with  a  great 
variety  of  expressions,  turning  it  as  it  were  on  every  side,  to  make  his  mean- 
ing plain,  and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the  exact  notion  of  what  he  intends.     D^ 
Taylor  himself  observes,*  ^  This  apostle  takes  great  care  to  guard  and  explain 
every  part  of  liis  subject :  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  he  has  left  no  part  of  it 
unexplained  or  unguarded.     Never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in 
this  than  he.     Sometimes  he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  liable  to  exception,  and 
wanting  explanation."     Now  I  think,  this  care  and  exactness  of  the  apostle 
nowhere  appears  more  than  in  tlie  place  we  are  upon.     Nay,  I  scarcely  know 
another  instance  equal  to  this,  of  the  apostle's  care  to  be  well  understood,  by 
being  very  particular,  explicit,  and  precise,  setting  the  matter  forth  in  every 
light,  eoing  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrine,  clearly  to  exhibit,  and  fully 
to  settk  and  determine  the  thing  which  he  aims  at 
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Borne  Observations  on  the  Connection,  Scope,  and  Sense  of  i\itB  remarkable  para* 
erapli  in  Rom.  v.  With  some  Reflectiona  on  the  Evidence  which  we  here  have  of 
Uie  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

The  connection  of  this  remarkable  paragraph  with  the  foregoing  diacoume 
ji  this  epistle,  is  not  obscure  and  difficult,  nor  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance. 
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It  may  be  plainly  seen,  only  by  a  general  glance  on  thin^  which  wenl  beforfc 
from  the  beginning  of  :he  epistle :  and  indeed  what  is  said  immediately  before 
in  the  same  chapter,  leads  directly  to  it.     The  apostle  in  the  preceding  part  o) 
this  epistle  had  largely  treated  of  the  sinfulness  and  misery  of  all  mankind 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.     He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  depravity  and 
ruin  of  mankind  in  their  natural  state,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter ; 
representing  them  as  being  sinners,  ungodly y  enemies^  exposed  to  divine  wrath^ 
and  without  strength.     No  wonder  now,  this  leads  him  to  observe,  how  this  so 
great  and  deplorable  an  event  came  to  pass ;  how  this  universal  sin  and  ruin 
came  into  the  world.     And  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  who,  though 
they  might  allow  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  their  own  profession,  yet  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it,  or  evidently  followed  from 
it,  with  regard  to  themselves :  in  this  respect  they  were  prejudiced  against  the 
doctrine  of  universal  sinfulness,  and  exposedness  to  wrath  by  nature,  looking 
on  themselves  as  by  nature  holy,  and  favorites  of  God,  because  they  were  the 
children  of  Abraham;  and  with  them  the  apostle  had  labored  most  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  the  epistle,  to  convince  tliem  of  their  being  by  nature  as  sinful, 
and  as  much  the  cfiildren  of  wrath,  as  the  Gentiles : — 1  say,  with  regard  to 
them,  it  was  exceeding  proper,  and  what  the  apostle's  design  moaX  naturally 
led  him  to,  to  take  off  their  eyes  from  their  father  Abraham,  who  w.^s  their 
father  in  distinction  from  other  nations,  and  direct  them  to  their  father  Adam, 
who  was  the  common  father  of  mankind,  and  equally  of  Jews  and  Ctentiles. 
And  when  he  was  entered  on  this  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  sin  and  ruin,  or 
death,  to  all  mankind  from  Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thought  it  nc'i.*ili\il  to  be 
somewhat  particular  in  it,  seeing  he  wrote  to  Jews  and  Gentiles;  the  forinei 
of  which  had  been  brought  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a  proud  opinion  (»f  them- 
selves, as  a  holy  people  by  nature,  and  the  latter  had  been  educatni  in  total 
ignorance  of  all  things  of  this  kind. 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  been  endeavoring 
to  evince  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  mankind  on  the  free  grace  of  God  for 
salvation,  and  the  greatness  of  this  grace ;  and  particularly  in  the  fomier  part 
of  this  chapter.  The  greatness  of  this  grace  lie  shows  especially  by  two  things. 
( 1.)  The  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  mankind  ;  as  in  all  the  foregoing 
chapters,  and  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter.  (2.) 
The  greatness  of  the  benefits  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
glory  they  have  hope  of.  So  especially  in  verses  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  and  1  Ith  of  tliis 
chapter.  And  here,  in  this  place  we  are  upon,  from  verse  12  to  the  en*!,  he  is 
still  on  the  same  design  of  magnifying  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  same  thing,  viz., 
the  favor,  life,  and  happiness  which  believers  in  Christ  receive ;  S|u.*aking  her- 
of  the  grace  of  Gol^  the  gift  by  graces  the  abounding  of  grace  ^  and  the  >«xj7i  of 
grace.  And  he  still  sets  forth  the  freedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  s;ime  two 
arguments,  viz.,  the  universal  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  mankind,  all  having 
sinned,  all  being  naturally  exposed  to  death,  judgment  and  condemnation  ;  ami 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  benefit  received,  being  far  greater  than  the  inlst>ry 
^hich  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  and  abounding  beyond  it.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  apostle*s  scope,  to  suppose,  that  the  benefit  which  wf 
havo  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  here  mainly  insisted  on,  b  without  any 
grace  at  all,  being  only  a  restoration  to  life  of  such  as  never  desencd  death. 
Another  thing  obscn'able  in  the  apostle's  scope  from  the  beginning  of  the 
cpiitle,  is,  he  endeavors  to  show  the  greatness  and  absoluteness  of  the  depen- 
dence of  all  mankind  on  the  redemption  and  righteoumest  of  Chnst,  for  justifi- 
cation and  lue,  that  he  might  magnify  and  exalt  the  Redetmer ;  which  design 
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lii  ^o!c  h?ert  was  swallowed  up  in,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  main  de- 
si^  .  if  the  whiAe  epistle.  And  this  is  what  he  had  been  upon  in  the  preceding 
oat  ^  v»f  this  chapier ;  inferring  it  from  the  same  argument,  the  utter  sinfulness 
and  uin  of  all  men.  And  he  is  evidently  still  on  the  same  thing  in  this  place, 
froff.  die  l*2th  verse  to  the  end ;  speaking  of  the  same  justification  and  righteous- 
ness, which  he  had  Q\Felt  on  before,  and  not  another  totally  diverse.  No  wonder, 
whei?  the  apostle  is  treating  so  fully  and  largely  of  our  restoration,  righteousness, 
and  He  by  Christ,  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  consider  our  fall,  sin,  death  and  ruin 
by  Adam ;  and  to  observe  wherein  these  two  opposite  heads  of  mankind  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ,  in  the  mannei'  of  conveyance  of  opposite  influences  and 
communications  from  each. 

Thus,  if  the  place  be  understood,  as  it  used  to  be  understood  by  orthodox 
Jivines,  the  whole  stands  in  a  natural,  easy,  and  clear  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter,  and  all  the  former  part  of  the  epistle ;  and  in  a  plain 
a^eement  with  the  express  design  of  all  that  the  apostle  had  been  saying  ;  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  words  last  before  spoken,  as  introiluced  by  the  two 
immediately  preceding  verses,  where  he  is  speaking  of  our  justification,  reconcili- 
ation, and  salvation  by  Christ ;  which  leads  the  apostle  directly  to  obsen-e,  how, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  sin  and  death  by  Adam.  Taking  this  discourse  of  the 
apostle  in  its  true  and  plain  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  tbe  connection :  but  if  it  be  understood  in  Dr. 
Tavlor*s  sense,  the  plain  Rcope  and  connection  are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was 
truly  need  of  a  skill  in  criticism,  and  art  of  discerning,  beyond  or  at  least  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  former  divines,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  something  afar  off 
which  other  men's  sight  could  not  reach,  in  onler  to  find  out  the  connection. 

What  has  l)ecn  already  observed,  may  suffice  to  show  the  apostle's  general 
scope  in  this  place.  But  yet  there  seem  to  be  some  other  thinsjs,  which  he  has 
his  eye  to,  in  several  expressions ;  some  particular  things  in  the  then  present 
slate,  temper  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  he  also  had  before  spoken  of  or  had 
rofercnce  to,  in  certain  places  of  the  foregoing  part  of  the  epistle.  As  partic- 
ularly, the  Jews  had  a  very  superstitious  and  extravagant  notion  of  their  law, 
delivered  by  Moses ;  as  if  it  were  the  prime,  grand^and  indeed  only  rule  of 
God's  proceeding  with  mankind  as  their  judge,  both  in  men*s  justification  and 
condemnation,  or  from  whence  all,  both  sin  and  righteousness,  were  imputed ; 
and  had  no  consideration  of  the  law  of  nature,  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  all  mankind  Herein  they  ascribed  infinitely  too  much  to  their 
particular  law,  beyond  the  true  design  of  it.  They  made  their  boast  of  the  /aw  ; 
as  if  their  being  distinoruished  from  all  other  nations  by  that  great  priviles^,  the 
giving  of  the  law,  sufficiently  made  them  a  holy  people,  and  God's  children. 
This  notion  of  theirs  the  apostle  evidently  refers  to,  chap.  iL  13,  17,  18,  19,  and 
Indeed  through  that  whole  chapter.  They  looked  on  the  law  of  Moses  as  intended 
to  be  the  only  rule  and  means  of  justification  ;  and  as  such,  trusted  in  the  works 
of  the  law,  especially  circumcision ;  which  appears  by  the  3d  chapter.  But  as 
for  the  Gentiles,  thc^-  looked  on  them  as  by  natu*  c  sinners,  and  children  of  wrath ; 
because  born  of  uncircumcised  parents,  and  aliens  from  their  law,  and  who  them- 
selves did  not  know,  profess  and  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  become  prosel}'le8« 
and  receive  circumcision.  What  they  esteemed  the  sum  of  their  wickedness  and 
condemnation,  was,  that  they  did  not  turn  Jews,  and  act  as  Jews.*  This  notion 
of  theirs  the  apostle  has  a  plain  respect  to,  and  endeavors  to  convince  tliem  of 
tlie  faWness  of,  in  chapter  iL  12 — 16.    And  he  has  a  manifest  regard  again  to 

*  Hrre  nrr  worihv  to  bo  obMnred  th«  ihingfl  which  Dr.  1  aylor  himm-lf  tajrt  to  tht  mom  pur 
Mie,  Key,  f  »Z,  JOi^  and  Trciaoe  to  Panph.  on  EpuL  to  lloiu.  p.  1 14,  43. 
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the  same  tbine  here,  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  rerses  of  chapter  t.  liVhich 
may  lead  us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  those  verses ;  about  the 
sense  of  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the  meaning  of  wrhich  being  deter- 
mined, II  will  settle  the  meaning  of  ever}'  other  controverted  expression  through 
the  whole  discourse. 

Dr.  Taylor  misrepresents  the  apostle's  argument  in  these  verses.  (Which 
as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  altogether  vain  and  impertinent.)  He 
supposes,  the  thing  which  the  apostle  mainly  intends  to  prove,  is,  that  death  or 
mortality  does  not  come  on  mankind  by  personal  sin ;  and  that  he  would  prove 
it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  w  hen  there  was  no  law  in  being  which 
threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  this  is  implied, 
even  that  death  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin  :  yet  this  is  not  the  main 
thing  the  apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  main  point  evidently  is,  that  sin  and 
guilt,  and  just  exposedness  to  death  and  ruin,  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's 
sin  ;  as  righteousness,  justiji cation,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Christ. 
Which  point  he  confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  the  very  time  when 
Adam  sinned,  these  things,  viz.,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin,  became  universal  in 
the  world,  long  before  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish  nation  had  any  being 

The  apostle's  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  tlie  world  by  cne  man,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an  obsenation  w  hich  a  (forded  proper  in- 
struction for  the  Jews,  who  looked  on  themselves  as  a  holy  people,  because 
they  had  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  a  holy  iiather ; 
while  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  unholy  an<l  sinners,  because  they 
were  not  Abraham's  children.  He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  than 
this  patriarch,  even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father ;  from  wliom  guilt  and  pollution  were  de- 
rived alike  to  irfl  mankind.  And  this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which 
of  all  that  could  possibly  be  invented,  tendul  the  most  brieliy  and  din  ctly  to  con- 
vince the  Jews;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had  come  equally  on  all  mankind 
from  Adam's  time,  and  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  w  as  apparent  in  fact,  a  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jew*s  had  always  been  tauglit  that  death  (which  began  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  boily,  and  of  tliis  present  life)  was  the  proper  punishment  oi sin 
This  they  were  tau«rht  in  Moses'  histor}'  of  Adam,  and  God's  first  threatening 
of  punishment  for  sin,  and  by  the  constant  doctnne  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
as  has  been  alrea<Iy  observed. 

And  the  apostk's  observation,  that  sin  uas  in  the  world  long  before  the  law 
was  given,  and  was  as  universal  in  the  w  orld  from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had 
been  among  the  Heathen  since  the  law  of  Moses,  this  showed  plainly  that  the 
Jews  were  quite  mistaken  in  their  notion  oiihiir  particular  law,  and  that  the 
law  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  righteousness  and  judgment  for 
all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  more  ancient  date,  even  the  law  of  nature, 
which  began  as  early  as  the  human  nature  began,  and  was  establislied  with  tlu 
first  father  of  mankind,  and  in  him  with  tlie  whole  race :  t)ie  positive  precept 
of  abstaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  being  given  for  the  trial  oi  his  compliance 
with  this  law  of  nature ;  of  which  the  main  rule  is  supreme  regard  to  God  and 
Lis  will.  And  the  apostle  proves  that  it  must  be  thus,  lecause,  if  the  law  of 
MoHS  had  been  the  hitzhest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  ^u• 
perior«  prior,  divine  rule  established,  mankind  in  general  would  not  ha\e  bee* 
judgteJ  and  condemned  as  sinners,  before  that  was  given  (for  *'  sin  b  not  impu- 
ted when  there  is  no  law"),  as  it  is  apparent  in  fact  they  were,  because  iiaih 
rtiened  before  that  time,  even  from  the  times  of  Adam. 
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ft  may  be  obsen'^ed,  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  and  that  to  the  Galatians, 
enJeavors  to  convince  the  Jews  of  these  two  things,  in  opposition  to  the  no- 
tions and  prejudices  they  had  entertained  concerning  thtir  law.  1.  That  it 
never  was  intended  to  be  the  covenant^  or  method  by  which  they  should  actual- 
ly be  justified.  2.  That  it  was  not  the  highest  and  universal  rule  or  law,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world,  were  condemn' 
ed.  And  he  proves  both  by  similar  arguments.  He  proves  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  not  the  covenant y  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  ohXdim  justifica-' 
Hon,  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  date,  being  expressly  established  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham  himself  yr^s  justified  by  it.  This  argument  the 
apostle  particularly  handles  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Galatians,  especially  in  verses 
17,  IS,  19.  And  this  argument  is  als )  made  use  of  in  the  a|K)stle's  reasonings 
in  the  4th  chapter  of  this  epistle  to  the  Romans,  especially  verses  13,  14,  15. 
He  proves  also  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  prime  rule  of  judgment,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  worhl,  were  condemn^ 
ed.  And  this  he  proves  also  the  same  way,  viz.,  by  showing  this  to  be  of  older 
date  than  that  law,  and  that  it  was  established  with  Mam.  Now  these  things 
tended  to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  law,  not  as  the  intended  method 
of  justification,  nor  as  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  condemnation,  but  some- 
thin:^  vii/ieraJc/^fJ  to  both,  both  being  of  older  date,  superadded  to  the  latter^  to  il- 
lustrate and  confirm  it,  that  the  olFence  might  abound  ;  and  superadded  to  the 
former,  to  be  as  a  schooLnastcr,  to  prepare  men  for  the  benefits  of  it,  and  to  mag- 
nify divine  grace  in  it,  that  this  might  much  more  abound. 

The  chief  ociasion  of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  which  seems  to  attend  the 
scope  and  connertion  of  the  various  clauses  in  the  tliree  first  verses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there  are  tuv  things  (al- 
lh(>ui(h  thinijs  closely  connected)  which  the  a|>ostle  has  in  his  eye  at  onrv,  in 
which  he  aims  to  enlighten  them  he  writes  to  ;  which  will  not  be  thought  at 
all  strange  by  them  that  have  been  conversant  with,  and  have  attended  to  this 
apostle's  writings.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had  been  upon  from 
tile  beginning,  i^v en  justification  through  ChrisCs  righteousness  alonCy  by  show- 
ing how  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful,  miserable  state,  and  how  we  derive  this 
6*m  and  misery  from  Adam,  and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  as 
a  second  Adain.  At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish  and  corrupt 
notions  of  the  Jews,  about  their  nation  and  their  A/tr,  that  were  ver}'  in- 
consistent with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here  endeavors  to  establish,  at  once, 
these  two  things  in  opposition  to  those  Jewish  notions. 

1.  That  it  is  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to  Abraham,  which  He- 
terinines  our  native,  moral  state ;  and  that  therefore  the  being  natural  children 
of  Abraham,  will  not  make  us  by  nature  holy  in  \c.^  sight  of  God,  since  we  are 
the  natural  seed  of  sinful  Adam ;  nor  does  the  Grentiles'  bein<;  not  descended 
from  .\brahara,  denominate  iheoi  sinners,  any  more  than  the  Jews,  seeing  both 
alike  are  descendt^d  from  Adam« 

2.  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law  and  rule  of 
judgment  for  mankind,  to  condffmn  them,  and  denominate  them  sinners  ;  but 
that  the  state  they  are  in  with  regani  to  a  high(»r,  more  ancient  and  universal 
law,  determines  mankind  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  condemned  as  suclu      Which  observation  is,  in  many  respects,  to  the 

rtle\s  purpose ;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the  Jews  were  eonvincod, 
the  law,  which  was  the  prime  rule  of  condemnation,  was  given  to  a//,  was 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  that  all  fell  under  rondemtiation  through  the  vio* 
iation  of  that  law  by  the  common  father  of  allj  lx)th  Jews  and  Gentilesty  then 
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the}  would  be  led  more  easily  and  naturally  to  believe,  that  the  method  of  jus- 
tificik  ion  which  God  had  estakished,  also  extended  equally  to  all  mankind;  and 
that  \he  Messiah,  by  whom  we  have  this  justification,  is  appointed,  as  Adam 
was,  for  a  common  head  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 

The  apostle's  aiming  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the  princijAl  occLsion 
of  thor«  words  in  the  13th  verse :  "  For  until  the  law,  sui  was  in  the  world ; 
but  sin  b  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law." 

As  to  the  import  of  that  expression,  "  Even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  not  only  is  the  thing  signified  by 
it,  in  Dr.  Taylor^s  sense  of  it,  7wt  true  ;  or  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  been 
impertinsnt,  as  has  been  shown ;  but  his  interpretation  is,  otherwise,  verj*  much 
strained  .ind  unnatural.  According  to  him,  by  *'  sinning  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,"  is  not  meant  any  similitude  of  the  act  of  sinning,  nor  oJ 
the  command  sinned  against,  nor  properly  any  circumstance  of  the  sin  ;  bu 
only  the  similitude  of  a  circumstance  of  the  command,  viz.,  the  threatening  it  is 
attended  with.  A  far  fetched  thing,  to  be  called  a  similiivde  of  sinning! 
Besides  this  expression  in  such  a  meaning,  is  only  a  needless,  impertinent,  and 
awkward  repeating  over  a^ain  the  same  thing,  which  it  is  supposed  the  apostle 
had  observ€d  in  the  foregomg  verse,  even  after  he  had  left  it,  and  had  proceed- 
ed another  &1ep  in  the  series  of  his  discourse,  or  chain  of  arguing.  As  thus,  in 
the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  had  plainly  laid  down  his  argument  (as  our 
author  understands  it),  by  which  he  would  prove,  death  did  not  come  by  per^ 
sonal  siny  viz.,  that  death  reigned  before  any  law,  threatening denih  for  person- 
al  sin,  was  in  being ;  so  that  the  sin  then  committed  was  against  7io  law. 
threatening  d.ralh  for  personal  sin.  Having  laid  this  down,  the  apostle  leaves 
this  part  of  his  argument,  and  proceetis  another  step,  JSn'crtheless  death  reigned 
from  Jldam  to  J\Ioses  ;  and  then  returns,  in  a  strange,  unnatural  manner,  and 
repeats  that  argument  or  assertion  again,  but  only  more  obscurely  than  before^ 
in  these  words,  Even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam^s  transgression y  i.  e.,  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  law  threat- 
ening death  for  j>ersonal  sin.  Which  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the  apostle  had 
said,  "  They  that  sinned  before  the  lawy  did  not  sin  against  a  law  threatening 
death  for  personal  sin ;  for  there  was  no  such  law  for  any  to  sin  against  at  that 
time :  neverthelets  death  reigne<l  at  that  tune,  even  over  such  as  did  not  sin 
against  a  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin."  Which  latter  clause  adds 
nothing  to  the  promises,  and  tends  nothing  to  illustrate  what  was  said  before, 
but  rather  to  obscure  and  darken  it.  The  particle  x«i,  even,  when  prefixed  in 
this  manner  used  to  signify  something  additional,  some  advance  in  the  sense 
or  argument ;  implying  that  the  words  following  express  something  more,  or 
express  the  same  thin^  more  fully,  plainly,  or  forcibly.  But  to  unite  tw^ 
clauses  by  such  a  particle,  in  such  a  manner,  when  there  is  nothing  besides  a 
flat  repetition,  with  no  superadded  sense  or  force,  but  rather  a  greater  uncer- 
tainty and  obscurity,  would  be  very  unusual,  and  indeed  ver}*  absurd. 

1  can  see  no  reastm  why  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with  that  explanation  of 
this  clause,  which  has  more  commonly  been  given,  viz.,  that  by  them  tcho  have 
not  sinned  after  the  siniilUude  ofMam^s  transgression,  are  meant  infants;  Mho, 
though  they  have  indeed  sinned  in  Adam,  yet  never  sinned  as  Adam  did,  by 
actually  transgressing  in  their  own  persons;  unless  it  be  that  this  interpretation 
is  too  old,  and  too  common.  It  was  well  known  by  those  the  apostle  wrote  to,  that 
vast  numbers  had  died  La  infancy*  within  that  period  which  the  apostle  sneaks  of, 
particularly  in  the  time  cf  the  deluge ;  and  it  would  be  strange  the  apostle  should 
oot  have  the  case  of  such  infants  in  hi*  mind;  even  supposing  his  scope  were 
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«rliat  our  author  supposes,  and  he  had  only  intended  to  prove  that  death  did  no* 
come  on  mankind  lor  their  pei-sonal  sin.  How  directly  would  it  have  served  the 
purpose  of  provin'^  this,  to  have  mentioned  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  that  are 
subject  to  death,  who,  all  know,  never  committed  any  sin  in  their  oic7i  persons. 
How  much  more  plain  and  easy  the  proof  of  the  point  by  that,  than  to  go  round 
about,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  and  bring  in  a  thin^  so  dark  and  uncertain  as 
this,  That  God  never  would  bring  death  on  all  mankind  for  personal  sin  (though 
they  had  personal  sin),  without  an  express,  revealed  constitution ;  and  then  to 
observe  tliat  there  was  no  revealed  constitution  of  this  nature  from  Adam  to 
Moses ;  which  also  seems  a  thing  without  any  plain  evidence ;  and  then  to  in 
fer  that  it  mu.>t  needs  be  so,  thart  it  could  come  only  on  occasion  of  Adam's  sin, 
though  not  for  his  sin,  or  as  any  punishment  of  it;  which  inference  also  is  very 
dark  and  unintelligible. 

If  the  a|>ostle  in  this  place  meant  those  who  never  sinned  by  their  pei-sonal 
act,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express  this  by  their  not  sinning  after  the 
simUitudv  oJ\ida:ns  transgression.  \Ve  re..-.^  of  two  ways  of  men's  being  like 
Adam,  or  in  which  a  similitude  to  him  is  ascribed  to  men :  one  is  a  being  be- 
gotten or  born  in  his  image  or  likeness,  Gen.  v.  3.  Another  is  a  transgressing 
God's  covenant  or  law,  like  hitUy  I  los.  vi.  7, "  They,  like  Adam  (so  in  the  Heb. 
and  Vulg.  Lat.),  have  ti ansgresseil  the  covenant."  Infants  have  the  former 
similitude,  but  not  the  latter.  And  it  was  ver}*  natural,  when  the  apostle  would 
infer  that  infants  become  sinners  by  that  one  inX  and  offence  of  Adam,  to  ob- 
sene  that  they  had  not  renewed  the  act  of  sin  themselves,  by  any  second  instance 
of  a  like  mmU  And  such  might  be  the  state  of  language  among  Jews  and 
Christians  at  tluit  day,  that  the  a|K)stIc  miijjht  have  no  phrase  more  aptly  to  ex- 
press lhi>  UK  aniiiir.  The  manner  in  which  the  epithets,  personal  and  actual, 
arc  useij  and  applieil  now  in  this  case,  is  probably  ol  later  dale  and  more  modem 
use. 

And  then  this  sup|>osition  of  the  a|»ostle's  having  the  case  of  infants  in  view, 
in  this  expression,  makes  it  more  to  his  purpose,  to  mention  death  reigning  be- 
fore the  law  of  .\loses  was  given.  For  the  Jews  looked  on  all  nations,  besides 
themselves,  as  dinners,  by  virtue  of  their  law ;  being  made  so  especially  by 
the  law  of  circumcision,  given  first  to  Abraham,  and  completed  by  Moses, 
making  the  want  of  circumcision  a  legal  pollution,  utterly  disqualifying  for  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuar}'.  This  law,  the  Jews  supposed,  made  the  very  in- 
fants of  the  (tentiles  sinners,  polluted  and  hateful  to  Go<l;  they  being  uncir 
cumciseil,  and  born  of  uneircumcised  parents,  fiut  the  apostle  proves  against 
tiiese  notions  of  the  Jews,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  become  smners 
by  nature,  and  sinners  from  infancy,  by  virtue  of  their  law,  in  this  manner,  but 
by  Adam*s  sin ;  inasmuch  as  infants  were  treated  as  sinners  long  before  the  law 
of  circumcision  was  given,  as  well  as  before  they  had  committed  actual  sin. 

What  has  been  said,  may,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  lead  us  to  that  which  is 
the  true  scope  avid  sense  of  tlie  apostle  in  these  three  verses ;  which  I  will  en- 
deavor more  briefly  to  represent  in  the  following  paraphrase. 

"  The  things  which  I  have  largely         12.  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin 
insisted  on,  viz.,  the  evil  that  is  in  the  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin 
world,  tlie  general  wiekinlness,  guilt  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^  for 
and  ruin  of  mankind,  and  the  opposite  that  aU  luufS  sinned* 
good,  even  justification  and  life,  as  only 
oy  Clirist,  lead  me  to  obs^ne  the  tike* 
uess  ol  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
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each  of  Ihem  introduced.  For  it  wa<! 
by  one  fnan,  that  the  general  corruption 
and  guilt  which  I  have  spoken  of,  came 
into  the  world,  and  condemnation  and 
death  by  sin  :  and  this  dreadful  punish- 
ment and  ruin  came  on  all  mankind 
by  the  great  law  of  vxrrks^  originally 
estabhshed  with  mankind  in  their  fii'st 
father,  and  by  his  one  offence^  or  breach 
of  that  law ;  all  thereby  becoming  «/i- 
ners  in  God's  sight,  and  exposed  to  final 
destruction. 

^'  It  is  manifest  that  it  was  in  this  13.  For  until  the  law  sin  wat  tn 
way  the  world  became  sinful  and  guilty ;  tlie  world  ;  hut  sin  is  not  imputed  when 
and  not  in  that  way  which  the  Jews  there  is  no  law, 
suppose,  viz.,  that  their  law,  given  by 
Moses,  is  the  grand,  universal  rule  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  for  man- 
kind, and  that  it  is  by  being  Gentiles, 
uncircumcised,  and  aliens  from  that  law, 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  cox- 
STiTUTEn  sitnicrs  and  unclean.  For  6e- 
fore  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  man- 
kind were  all  looked  upon  by  the  great 
Judge  as  sinners,  by  corruption  and 
guilt  derived  from  Adam's  violation  of 
the  original  law  of  w(»rks ;  which  shows 
that  the  original,  universal  rule  of  right- 
eousness is  not  the  law  of  Moses ;  for 
if  so,  there  would  have  been  no  sin  im- 
puted be/ore  that  was  given,  because 
sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law 

"  But  that  at  that  time  sin  was  im-         14.  JWvcrlhcless,    death     reigned 
putcd,  and  men  were  by  their  Judge  from  Mam  to  Moses,  even  over  theoi 
reckoned  as  sinners,  through  guilt  and  /Ao/  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude 
corruption   derived    iVom   Adam,    and  ofJldam*s  transgression. 
condemned  for  sin  to  Jio/A,  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin,  we  have  a  plaip 
proof;  in  that  it  appears  in  fact,  al) 
mankind,  during  that  whole  time  which 
preceded  the  law  of  Moses,  were  sub- 
jected to  that  temporal  death,  which  is 
the  visible  introduction  and  image  of 
that  utter  destruction   which  sm  de- 
serves, not  excepting  even  infants,  who 
could  be  sinners  no  other  way  than  by 
virtue  of  Adam's  transjrression,  having 
never  in  their  own  persons  actually  sin- 
ned as  Adam  did ;  nor  could  at  that 
cime  be  made  polluted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  being  uncircumcised,  or  bort 
of  uncircumcised  parents  '* 
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Now,  by  \f  ay  of  reflection  on  the  whole,  I  would  observe,  that  though  Acre 
are  two  or  three  expressions  in  this  paragraph,  Rom.  v.  12,  &c.,  the  design  of 
which  is  attended  with  some  difficulty  and  obscurity,  as  particularly  in  the  13th 
and  14th  verses,  yet  the  scope  and  sense  of  the  discourse  in  general  is  not  ob- 
scure, but  on  the  contrary  very  clear  and  manifest ;  and  so  is  the  particular 
doctrine  mainly  taught  in  it.  The  apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  and  pains 
to  make  it  plam,  and  precisely  to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon.  And  the 
discourse  is  so  framed,  that  one  part  of  it  does  greatly  clear  and  nx  the  meaning 
of  other  parts ;  and  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  clear  connection  it  stands  in 
with  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  and  by  the  manifest  drift  of  all  the  preceding 
part  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  but  most  plainly,  ex- 
plicitly, and  abundantly  taught.  This  doctrine  is  asserted,  expressly  or  impli* 
citly,  in  almost  every  verse,  and  in  some  of  the  verses  several  times.  It  is  fully 
implied  in  that  first  expression  in  the  r2th  verse,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world."  The  passage  implies,  that  sin  became  universal  in  the  world ;  as 
the  apostle  ha'J  before  largely  shown  it  was;  and  not  merely  (which  would  be 
H  trilling,  ins'gnificant  observation)  that  one  man,  who  was  made  first,  sinned 
first,  before  oMier  men  sinned  ;  or,  that  it  did  not  so  happen  that  many  men  be- 
gan to  sin  ']u?X  together  at  the  same  moment.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse,*'  And 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  (or,  if  you  will  viUo 
tehich)  all  have  sinned,"  shows,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Judi^e  of  the  world,  in 
Adam's  first  sin,  all  sinned  ;  not  only  in  some  sori^  but  all  sinned  so  as  to  be 
exposeil  to  that  dtralh^  and  final  di-slruction,  which  is  the  projuT  wages  of  sin. 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  attain  twice  over  in  the  M;h  verse.  It  is  there 
obset-ved,  as  a  proof  of  this  chntrine,  that  '*  Death  reii^nedover  them  whieh  had 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  oi  Adaufs  trans«:res-Nion  ;"  i.  e.,  by  tlieir  personal 
act;  and  therefore  could  be  eX|H>sed  to  death,  only  by  deriving  guilt  and  pollu- 
tion from  Adam,  in  consetjurme  of  his  sin.  And  it  is  tauglit  again  in  those 
words,  "  Who  is  the  figure  of  hiin  that  was  to  come."  The  resemblance  lies 
very  much  in  this  circumstance,  viz.,  our  deriving  sin,  guilt,  and  punishment  by 
Adam^ssin,  as  we  do  righteousness,  justification,  and  the  reward  of  life  by  Christ's 
obedience  ;  fi)r  so  the  apostle  explains  himself.  The  same  doctrine  is  expressly 
tauirht  attain,  verse  15,  '*  Thr(>u«jh  ihe  otfenee  of  one,  many  be  dead."  And 
again  twice  in  the  IGth  verse,  **  It  was  by  one  that  sinned  ;"  i.  e.,  it  was  by 
Adam,  that  guilt  and  punislunent  (before  spoken  of)  came  on  mankind  :  and  in 
these  words,  **  Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation."  It  is  again  plainly 
md  fully  laid  down  in  the  ITth  verse,  "  By  one  man's  offence,  death  reigned  by 
one."  So  again  in  the  ISlh  verse,  **  By  the  offence  ol  one,  judgment  came 
'ipon  all  men  to  condemnation."  Again  ver}*  plainly  in  the  19th  verse,  **  By 
one  man*s  disbbedience,  many  were  made  sinneis." 

And  here  is  every  thing  to  determine  and  fix  the  meaning  of  all  important 
tenns,  that  the  aix)stle  makes  use  of:  as,  the  abundant  use  of  them  in  ail  parts 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  especially  in  this  apostle*s  writings,  which  make 
up  a  ver}'  great  part  of  the  New  Testament :  and  his  rejieatiHl  use  of  them  in 
this  epistle  in  particular,  i-spivially  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  which 
**»ads  to  and  intro<luces  t!iis  discourse,  and  in  the  former  part  of  this  very  chajv 
ter ;  and  also  the  light,  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts  on  another 
which  fully  settles  their  meaning :  as,  with  respect  to  the  words  justifcation^ 
righteousness  and  condemnation  ;  and  above  all,  in  regard  of  the  word  sin^ 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  controversy 
we  are  upori.     Besides  the  coastant  use  of  this  term  cveQ' where  else  through 
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the  New  Testament,  through  the  epistles  of  this  apostle,  this  epistle  in  particu- 
lar, and  even  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  it  is  often  repeated  in  this  very 
jiaragiaph,  and  evidently  used  in  the  very  sense  that  is  denied  to  belong  to  it  in 
the  end  of  verse  12,  and  verse  19,  though  owned  everj  where  else :  and  its 
meaning  is  fully  determined  by  the  apostle's  var)ing  the  term ;  using  together 
with  it,  to  signify  the  same  thing,  such  a  variety  of  other  synonymous  words, 
such  as  offence,  transgressiony  disobedience.  And  further,  to  put  the  matter  out 
of  all  controversy,  it  is  particularly  and  expressly  and  repeatedly  distinguished 
from  that  which  our  opposers  would  explain  it  by,  viz.,  condemnation  and  death. 
And  what  is  meant  by  sin^s  entering  into  the  world,  in  verse  12,  is  determined 
by  a  like  phiase  of  sin's  being  in  the  world,  in  the  next  verse.  And  that  by  the 
offence  of  one,  so  often  spoken  of  here,  as  bringing  death  and  condemnation  on 
all,  the  apostle  means  the  sin  of  one,  derived  in  its  guilt  and  pollution  to  man- 
kind in  general,  is  a  thing  which  f  over  and  above  all  that  has  been  already  ob- 
serM-d)  IS  settled  and  determmed  by  those  words  in  the  conclusion  of  this  dis- 
course, verse  20,  "Moreover,  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound  : 
but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound."  These  words  plainly 
show,  that  the  offence  spoken  of  so  often,  and  evidently  spoken  of  still  in  these 
word^,  which  was  the  offence  of  one  man,  became  the  sin  of  alL  For  when  he 
^ays,  **  The  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound,"  his  meaning  caimot 
Ix',  that  the  offence  of  Adam,  merelj'  as  his  personally,  should  abound;  but,  as 
it  exists  in  its  derived  guilt,  corrupt  mfluence,  and  evil  fruits,  in  the  sin  of  man- 
kind in  general,  even  as  a  tree  in  its  root  and  branches.* 

It  is  a  thing  th.it  confirms  the  certainty  of  the/^ror^/'of  the  doctrine  of  Origi- 
nal Sin,  which  this  place  affords,  that  the  utmost  art  cannot  pervert  it  to  another 
M-ni'C.  What  a  variety  of  the  most  artful  methods  have  been  used  by  the  ene^ 
itiiis  of  this  doctrine,  to  wrest  and  darken  this  paracjraph  of  holy  writ,  which 
>tands  so  much  in  their  way,  as  it  were  \o  force  the  liible  to  speak  a  language 
tliat  is  agreeable  to  their  mind  !  How  have  expressions  been  strained,  words 
and  phrases  racked  !  What  strange  figures  of  speech  have  been  invented,  and 
with  violent  hands  thrust  into  the  apostle's  mouth  ;  and  then  with  a  bold  counte- 
nance and  njagisterial  airs  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  from  him ! — But,  blessed 
be  Go<l,  we  Lave  his  words  as  he  delivered  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  same  epis- 
tle, and  his  other  writings  to  compare  with  them  ;  by  which  his  meaning  stands 
in  too  strong  and  glaring  a  light  to  be  hid  by  any  of  the  artificial  mists  which  they 
labor  to  throw  upon  it. 

it  is  leally  no  less  than  abusing  the  Scripture  and  its  readers,  to  represent 
Uiis  paragraph  as  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  places  of  Scripture,  that  speak  of 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  tliere  was  need  first  to  con- 
sider other  places  as  more  plain.  W*hereas,  it  is  most  manifestly  a  place  in  which 
these  things  are  declared,  be}*ond  all,  the  most  plainly,  particularly,  precisely, 
and  of  set  purpose,  by  that  great  apostle,  who  has  most  fully  explained  to  us 
those  doctnnes  in  general,  which  relate  to  the  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  sin 
and  miser}'  we  are  ledeemed  from.  And  it  must  be  now  left  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment, whether  the  Christian  church  has  not  proceeded  reasonably,  in  looking  on 
this  as  a  place  of  Scripture  most  clearly  and  fully  treating  of  these  things,  and 

•  The  oflbnce,  accordinir  to  Dr.  Tiytof*!  eipUnatlon,  doea  not  aboond  by  the  law  at  all  really 
ftnd  truly.  In  anv  arnw ;  neither  the  tin,  nor  the  puniahmrnt.  For  he  Kiys,  **  The  meaning  la  not, 
Hiat  men  ahoald  be  made  more  iftickcd;  but,  that  men  ahould  be  liable  to  death  for  eveiy  trana- 
frraelon."  But  after  all,  ihrjr  are  liable  to  no  more  death*,  nor  to  any  worac  death*,  if  I'hev  are 
not  more  sinful :  for  thev  were  to  have  punlahment*  accordinir  to  their  deiwrt,  before.  8ucn  aa 
dird,  and  went  into  anotner  world,  b* f:re  the  law  of  Mo^etf  wan  given,  wire  punished  according 
la  Ihalr  deaerta;  and  the  law,  when  It  :aice,  thraatencd  ac  icore. 
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in  using  its  determinate  sense  as  a  help  to  settle  the  meaning  of  many  othei 
passages  ol  sacred  writ 

As  this  place  in  general  is  very  full  and  plain,  so  the  doctrine  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  as  derived  from  Adam,  and  also  the  imputation  of  his  first  sin, 
are  both  clearly  taught  in  it  The  imputation  of  Adam's  one  transgression,  is 
indeed  most  directly  and  frequently  asserted.  We  are  here  assured  that 
by  one  man^s  sin,  death  passed  on  all;  all  being  adjudi^ed  to  this  punishment, 
as  having  sinned  (so  it  is  implied)  in  that  one  man's  sin.  Ami  it  is  repeated 
over  and  over,  that  all  are  condemned^  many  are  dead,  m  my  made  sinners,  &c., 
by  one  man^s  offeme,  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  and  by  one  offence.  And  the 
doctrine  of  original  depravity  is  also  here  taught,  when  t!ie  apostle  says,  By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  toorld;  having  a  plain  respect  (as  hath  been  shown) 
to  that  universal  corruption  and  wickedness,  as  well  as  guilt,  which  he  had  be- 
fore largely  treated  of. 


PART  III. 


0BSE:RV1NGTHE   evidence   CrVBN  us,  RELATIVE  TO  THE   DOCTRl!fC  OF  ORIGRHAL  SIX, 
V  WHAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  REVEAL  CONCERNINO  THE   REDEMPTIO.N  BY  CHRIST 


CHAPTER    I. 


The  eviJcncc   of  Original  Sih,  from  the  Nature  of  RcJcrnption  in  Uic  procure 

ment  ot  it. 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  are  the  sub- 

I'ects  of  Christ's  redemption,  who  live  and  die  perfectly  innocent,  who  never  have 
lad,  and  never  will  have  any  «/i  charged  to  their  account,  and  never  are  either 
the  subjects  of,  or  exposed  to  any  punishment  whatsoever,  viz.,  all  that  die  in 
infancy.  They  are  the  subjects  of  Christ^s  redemption,  as  he  rcfleems  them  from 
death,  or  as  they  by  his  righteousness  have  jw^///7oi/ifm,  ami  bv  his  oliedience  are 
made  righteous,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  bo<Iy,  in  the  sense  of  Rom.  v.  IS,  19 
And  all  mankind  are  thus  the  subjects  of  Christ's  retlemption,  while  they  are 
perfectly  guiltless,  and  exposeil  to  no  punishment,  as  by  Christ  they  are  entitled 
to  a  resurrection.  Though,  with  respect  to  such  persons  as  have  sinned,  he  al* 
lows  it  is  in  some  sort  by  Christ  and  nis  death,  that  the}*  arc  saved  from  sin,  and 
the  punishment  of  it. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  such  a  scheme  will  consist  with  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  representations  of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  everywhere  in  Scrip. 
tUf«,  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  all  whom  he  came  to  redeem,  are  sinners  :  that 
his  salvation,  as  to  the  terinfrom  x^ich  (or  the  evil  to  be  redeemetl  from)  in  alt 
is  sin,  and  the  desen'ed  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
he  I. at!  his  name  Jesus,  or  Saviour,  given  him  b}*  God's  special  and  immediate 
appointment,  the  salvation  meant  by  that  name  shouhl  be  ha  salvation  in  freu* 
eral ;  and  not  only  a  part  of  hb  aidTitiony  and  with  reipird  only  to  some  of  them 
that  he  came  to  save.  But  this  name  was  priren  him  to  sii^nifv  his  saving  his 
people  from  their  sins^  Matth.  L  2L    And  Uie  great  doctrine  of  Christ*8  salva* 
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tion  is,  that  he  came  ivfo  (he  world  to  save  simiersy  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  that 
Chrvtt  hath  once  si/ffiredy  the  just  fot  the  unjust^  1  Pel.  iii.  18.  In  this  was  vianu 
fested  the  love  of  Hod  towards  vs  (towards  such  in  general  as  have  the  benefit 
of  God's  love  in  ijivinjr  Christ),  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
worlds  that  we  migtit  live  through  him.  Herein  is  lovf*,  thai  he  sent  his  Son 
to  he  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  1  John  iv.  9, 10.  Many  other  texts  might  be 
mentioned,  which  seem  evidently  to  suppose,  that  all  who  are  redeemed  by 
Christ,  are  saved  from  sin.  We  are  led  by  what  Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose, 
that  if  any  are  not  sinnirs,  they  have  no  need  of  him  as  a  redeemer,  any  more 
than  a  well  man  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that  men,  in  order  to  being 
the  proper  subjicts  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ,  must  first  be  in  a  state 
of  5m,  is  impliwi  in  Gal.  iii.  22,  "  But  the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under 
sin,  that  the  promise  bv  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  be- 
lieve."    To  the  same  eirect  is  Rom.  xi.  32. 

These  thintrs  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sacrifices. 
It  is  abundantly  phiin,  by  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  they  were  types 
of  Christ's  death,  and  were  for  sin,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they 
were  offered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  having  the  benefit  of 
the  internal  ihh*ritanc€  by  Christ,  there  mvst  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the 
testator  ;  and  irivis  that  reason  for  it,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission^  Heb.  ix.  If),  &.o.  And  Christ  himself,  in  representing  the  benefit 
of  his  blood,  in  tin*  instilution  of  the  I^ord's  supper,  under  the  notion  of  the  blood 
of  a  trstamrnt.  calU  it.  The  blood  of  the  JS^ew  Testament ,  she  d  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  Matth.  xwi.  iS.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  many 
have  the  eternal  inlii-rilance  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  who  never  had  any  need 
of  remission. 

II.  The  Scripture  rt  pri'sents  the  redemption  by  Christ  as  a  redemption  from 
deserved  destructiorj ;  and  that,  not  merely  as  it  respects  some  particulars,  but 
as  the  fruit  of  Goal's  love  to  mankind.  John  iii.  16,  "  God  so  loved  the  worlds 
that  he  gave  his  only  bttrotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perishj  but  have  everlasting  life :"  implying,  that  otherwise  they  must  perish, 
or  be  destroyed  :  but  what  necessity  of  this,  if  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  de- 
stroyed ?  Now,  that  the  destruction  here  spoken  of,  is  deserved  destruction,  is 
manifest,  because  it  is  there  compared  to  the  perishing  of  such  of  the  children 
of  Israel  as  d'xvA  by  tlie  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents,  which  God,  in  his  wrath,  foi 
their  rebellion,  sent  amongst  them.  And  the  same  thing  clearly  appears  by  the 
last  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  e^'erlast- 
ing  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him,'*  or,  is  hd  remaining  on  him :  implying,  that  all  in  gene- 
ral are  found  under  the  urath  of  God,  and  that  they  only  of  all  mankind,  who 
are  interested  in  Christ,  have  this  wrath  removed  and  eternal  life  bestowed ;  the 
rest  are  lefl  with  the  vrath  of  God  still  refnaining  on  them.  The  same  is  clear- 
ly illustrated  and  confirmed  by  John  v.  24,  ^'  He  that  believeth,  hath  everlast- 
ing life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to 
life."  In  beint;  passed  from  death  to  life  is  implied,  that  before,  they  were  all 
in  a  state  of  death  ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  so  by  a  sentence  of  con* 
demnalion  ;  and  if  it  be  Vijust  condemnation,  it  is  a  deserved  condemnation. 

m.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Christ's  redemption,  with 
regard  to  a  great  part  of  them  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  is  not  only  a  redemption 
from  no  sin,  Init  fron\  no  calamilyf  and  so  from  no  evil  of  any  kind.  For  as  to 
deaths  which  infants  are  redeemed  from,  they  never  were  subjected  to  it  as  a 
calamity,  but  purely  as  a  hem^U.    It  came  by  nc  thv^ateninc:  or  curse  denounced 
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upon  or  through  Adam;  the  covenant  with  him  being  utterly  abdisfytdy  as 
to  all  its  force  and  power  on  mankind  (according  to  our  author)  before  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  sentence  of  mortality.  Therefore  trouble  and  death  could  be 
appointed  to  innocent  mankind  no  other  way  than  on  the  foot  of  another  cove- 
nant, the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  in  this- channel  they  come  only  hs  favors^ 
not  as  evils.  Therefore  they  could  need  no  medicine  or  remedy,  for  they  had 
no  disease.  Even  death  itself,  which  it  is  supposed  Christ  saves  them  from,  is 
only  a  medicine ;  it  is  preventmg  physic,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  persons  needing  a  medicine,  or  a  physician  to  save 
them  from  an  excellent  medicine ;  or  of  a  remedy  from  a  happy  remedy  !  If 
it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  benefit,  yet  it  is  so  because  Christ  dianges  it,  and 
turns  it  into  a  benefit,  by  procuring  a  resurrection :  I  would  here  ask,  what 
can  be  meant  by  turning  or  changing  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it  never  teas 
otherwise,  nor  could  ever  justly  be  otherwise  ?  Infants  could  not  be  brought 
under  death  as  a  calamity  ;  for  the}'  never  deserved  it.  And  it  would  be  onlj 
an  abuse  (be  it  far  from  us,  to  ascribe  such  a  thing  to  God)  in  any  being,  to 
make  the  offer  to  any  poor  sufferer,  of  a  redeemer  from  some  calamity,  which 
he  had  brought  upon  tnem  without  the  least  desert  of  it  on  their  part. 

Hut  it  is  plain,  that  death  or  mortality  was  not  at  first  brought  on  mankind 
as  a  blessing,  on  the  foot  of  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Christ ;  and  that 
Christ  and  grace  do  not  bring  mankind  under  death,  but  find  them  under  it. 
2  Cor.  V.  14,  "  We  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead." 
Luke  xix.  10,  "  The  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
'ost."  The  grace  which  appears  in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any  state,  sup- 
poses the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  that  grace  ami  deliverance  ;  and 
not  that  sudlt  a  state  is  first  introduced  by  that  grace.  In  our  author^s  selicmc, 
there  never  could  be  any  sentence  of  death  or  condemnation  that  rccjuires  a 
Saviour  from  it ;  because  the  \evy  sentence  itself,  according  to  the  true  njean- 
ing  of  it,  implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  good  which  is  requisite  to  abolish  and 
make  void  the  seeming  evil  to  tlie  innocent  subject.  So  that  the  sentence  it- 
self is  in  effect  the  deliverer,  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  deliverer  to  deliver 
from  that  sentence.  Dr.  Taylor  insists  upon  it,  that  ^  Nothing  comes  upon  us 
in  conseouence  of  Adam's  sin,  in  any  semCy  kind  or  degree^  inconsistent  with  the 
oria^nal  blessing  pronounced  on  Adam  at  his  creation ;  and  nothing  but  what 
Ls  perfectly  consistent  with  God^s  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared  to 
Adam  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  Maker^s  hands."*  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is 
certain  there  is  no  evil  or  calamity  at  all  for  Christ  to  redeem  us  from  ;  unless 
things  agreeable  to  the  divine  goodness,  love  and  blessings  arc  things  which  we 
need  redemption  from. 

IV.  It  will  follow  on  oui  author's  principles,  not  only  with  respect  to  infants, 
but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemption  is  ntedUss^  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 
Not  only  is  there  no  need  of  Christ's  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
any  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  in  order  to  perfect  freedom  from  person- 
al sin,  and  all  its  evil  consequences.  For  God  has  made  other  sufficient  provi- 
sion for  that,  viz.,  a  viffident  power  and  ability^  in  all  mankindj  to  do  all  their 
duty,  and  tchally  to  avoid  tin.  Yea;  this  author  insists  upon  it,  that  ^^  when  men 
liave  not  suflicient  power  to  do  their  duty,  they  have  no  duty  to  ck).  We  may 
safely  and  assuredly  conclude  (says  he),  that  maidcind  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have  sufficient  power  to  do  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  tnem ;  and  that  he 
requires  of  them  no  mart  than  they  have  sufficient  powers  to  do  "f    And  in 
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another  place,*  **  God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  duty  which  he  expects." 
And  he  expresses  a  great  dislike  to  R.  R  's  supposing  "  that  our  propensities  to 
evil,  and  temptations,  are  too  strong  to  be  effectually  and  constantly  resisted,  or 
that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in  a  degree  ;  that  our  appetites  and  passions  will 
be  breaking  out,  notwithstanding  our  everlasting  watchfulness."!  These  thin^ 
fully  imply  that  men  have  in  their  own  natural  ability  suiHcient  means  to  avoid 
sin,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  so,  from  all  the  bad  consequences  of 
it.  And  if  the  means  are  suffident^  then  there  is  no  need  of  more  ;  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  need  of  Christ's  dying,  in  order  to  it  What  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
in  p.  72,  iS'.,  fully  implies  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  mankind  being 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  sin,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
posed to  final  misery,  than  otherwise.  Hence  then,  without  Christ  and  his  re- 
demption, and  without  any  grace  at  all,  mere  justice  makes  sufficient  provision 
for  our  being  free  from  sin  and  misery,  by  our  own  power. 

If  all  mankind  in  all  parls  of  the  world,  liave  sulKcient  power  to  do  their 
whole  duty,  without  being  sinful  in  any  degree^  then  they  have  sufficient  pow- 
er to  obtain  righteousness  by  the  law ;  and  then,  according  to  tlie  Apostle 
Paul,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  G^l.  ii.  21,  "If  righteousness  come  by  the  law, 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;" — dia  vouov^  without  the  article,  hy  law^  or  the  rule  of 
right  action,  as  our  author  explains  the  phrase.J  And  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  he  explains  this  very  place,  **  It  would  have  frustrated  or  render- 
ed useless  the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  ditfl  to  accomplish  what  was  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  doath.*'§  So  th.it  it  most  clearly 
follows  from  his  own  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  dead  in  va  n,  and  the  c^race  of  God  is 
useless.  The  same  apostle  says,  "If  there  had  hwn  a  law  which  could  have 
given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  btin  by  the  lav//'  Gal.  iii.  21 ;  i.  e. 
(still  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  sense),  if  there  was  a  law  that  man,  in  his 
present  state,  had  sufficient  power  perfectly  to  fulfil.  For  Dr.  Taylor  supjK)ses 
the  reason  why  the  law  could  not  give  life,  to  be,  "  not  because  it  was  weak  in 
itself,  but  through  the  weakness  of  our  fle^h,  and  the  infirmity  of  the  human  na- 
ture in  the  present  state."||  But  he  says,  "  We  are  under  a  mild  dispeasation 
ofgracCy  making  allowance  for  our  infinnities."1I  By  our  infirmities^  we  may 
upon  good  grounds  suppose  he  means  that  infirmity  of  human  nature  which  he 
gives  as  the  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life.  But  what  grace  is  there  in 
making  that  allowance  for  our  infinr.it^es  which  justice  itself  (according  to  his 
doctrine)  most  absolutely  requires,  as  he  supposes  divine  jastice  exactly  propor- 
tions our  duty  to  our  ability  ? 

Again,  If  it  be  said,  that  although  Christ \s  redemption  was  not  necessary  to 
preserve  men  from  beginning  to  sin,  and  jrettir.g  into  a  course  of  sin,  because 
they  have  sufficient  power  in  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  necessary  to 
dehvermen,  after  thev  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  themselves  under  the  cb- 
minion  of  evil  appetites  and  passions.**  I  answer,  if  it  be  so,  that  men  need 
deliverance  from  those  habits  and  passions,  wliich  are  become  too  strong  for 
them,  yet  that  deliverance,  on  our  autlior*s  princiidi'S,  would  be  no  salvation 
from  sin.  For  the  exercise  of  passions  which  are  too  strong  for  us,  ami  which 
we  cannot  overcome,  is  necessary ^  and  he  strongly  urcjes  that  a  necessar)-  e^il 
can  be  no  moral  evW.  It  is  true,  it  is  the  effect  of  evil,  as  it  is  the  ijfect  of* 
a  bad  practice,  while  tlie  man  remained  at  liberty,  ami  had  power  to  have 
aToidcd  it    But  tben,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  that  evil  cauxe  alone  i)  sin ;  and 
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not  so,  the  neceasaiy  effect ;  for  he  says  ejq)ressly,  "  The  cause  of  every  effect 
is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  or  which  proceedeth  from  it.'** 
And  as  to  that  sin  which  was  the  cause,  the  man  needed  no  Saviour  from  that,  hav- 
mg  had  stiff  dent  pofter  in  himself  to  have  avoided  it  So  that  it  follows,  by  our 
author's  scheme,  that  none  of  mankind,  neither  infants  nor  adult  persons,  neither 
the  more  nor  less  vicious,  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither  Heathens  noi 
Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  in  any  need  of  a  Saviour  5  and  that, 
with  respect  to  a//,  the  truth  is,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.     • 

If  any  should  say,  although  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have  sufficient  tfbiUty 
to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  so  may  by  their  own  power  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
from  sin,  vet  God  foresaw  that  they  wottld  sin,  and  that  after  they  had  sinned, 
they  would  need  Christ's  death ;  I  answer,  it  is  plain  by  what  the  apostle  says 
in  those  places  which  were  just  now  mentioned,  Gal.  ii.  5 1,  and  iii.  21,  that  God 
would  have  esteemed  it  needless  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  men,  unless  there 
bad  been  a  prior  impossiblity  of  their  having  righteousness  by  law ;  and  that, 
if  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  have  given  life,  this  other  way  by  the  death 
of  Christ  would  not  have  been  provided.  And  this  appears  to  be  agreeable  to 
our  author's  own  sense  of  things,  by  his  words  which  have  been  cited,  wherein 
he  says,  "  It  would  h^re  frustrated  or  rendered  useless  the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ 
died  t^o  accomplish  what  was  or  might  have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without 
his  death." 

V.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  not  only  that  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  needless  for  the  saving  from  sin,  or  its  consequences,  but  also  that  it  does 
no  good  tliat  way,  has  no  tendency  to  any  diminution  of  sin  in  the  world 
For  as  to  any  infusion  of  virtue  or  holiness  into  the  heart,  by  divine  power 
through  Christ  or  his  reiltinption,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  this  author's 
notions.  With  him,  inwrought  virtue,  if  there  were  any  such  thing,  would  be 
no  virtue ;  not  being  the  effijct  of  our  own  will,  choice  and  design,  but  only 
of  a  sovereign  act  of  God's  power.f  And  therefore,  all  that  Christ  does  to 
increase  virtue,  is  only  increasing  our  talents,  our  light,  advantages,  means  and 
motives,  as  heoAen  explains  the  matter.|  But  sin  is  not  at  all  diminished.  For 
be  says,  Our  duty  must  be  measured  by  our  talents  /  as,  a  child  that  has  less  talents 
has  less  duty,  and  therefore  must  be  no  more  exposed  to  commit  sin,  than  he 
that  has  greater  talents,  because  he  that  has  greater  talents,  has  more  duty  re- 
quired, in  exact  proportion.^  If  so,  he  that  has  but  one  talent,  has  as  much 
advantage  to  perform  that  one  degree  of  duty  which  is  required  of  him,  as  he 
that  lias  Jive  talents,  to  perform  his^re  d^ees  of  duty,  and  is  no  more  exposed 
to  fail  of  it  And  that  man's  guilt,  who  sms  against  greater  advantages,  means 
and  motives,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  bis  talents.||  And  therefore  it  will  fol- 
low, on  Dr.  Taylor's  principles,  that  men  stand  no  oetter  chance,  have  no  more 
eligible  or  valuable  probability  of  freedom  from  sin  and  punishment,  or  of  con- 
tracting but  little  guilt,  or  of  performing  required  duty,  with  the  great  advanta- 
ges and  talents  implied  in  Christ's  redemption,  than  without  them;  when  all 
things  are  computed,  and  put  into  the  balances  together,  the  numbers,  degrees 
and  aggravations  of  sin  exiiosed  to,  degrees  of  duty  required,  &c.  So  that  men 
have  no  redemption  from  sin,  and  no  new  means  of  performing  duty,  that  are 
valuable  or  worth  any  thing  at  alL  And  thus  the  great  redemption  by 
Christ  in  evei^*  respect  comes  to  nothing,  with  Ttg$rd  both  to  infants  and  aduh 
peraoos. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  from  what  the  Scripture  teaches  of  the 

Application  of  Redemptioti. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  very  clearly  manifest  from 
what  the  Scripture  says  of  that  change  of  slate  which  it  represents  as  necessary 
to  an  actual  interest  m  the  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's 
Idnedom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for  every  one,  that  he 
be  regenerated,  or  bom  again.  John  iii.  3,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  ex- 
cept a  man  yewqOrj  aradevy  be  begotten  again,  or  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  will  not  allow  that  this  signifies  any 
change  from  a  st3te  o{  natural  propensity  to  sin,  yet  supposes  that  the  new  birth 
here  spoken  of  means  a  man's  bein^  brought  to  a  divine  lifc^  in  a  right  use  and 
application  of  the  natural  powers^  in  a  life  of  true  holiness;^  and  that  it  is  the 
attainment  of  those  habits  of  virtue  and  religion  yU^hic/i  gives  us  the  real  diarac^ 
ter  of  true  ChristianSy  and  the  children  of  God  /f  and  that  it  is  pulling  on  the 
new  nature  of  right  actionJl 

But  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  manner,  in  our  understand- 
ing what  is  meant  \n  Scripture  by  being  bom  again^  and  so  in  the  inferences  we 
draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  it,  let  us  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  and  consider  what  other  terms  or  phrases  are  used  in  other  places, 
where  respect  is  evidently  had  to  the  same  change. 

And  here  I  would  oJ»erve  the  following  things : 

I.  If  we  compare  one  Scripture  with  another,  it  will  be  sufficiently  manifest, 
Uiat  by  regeneration,  oi*  being  begotten^  or  bom  again^  the  same  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind  is  signified  M-ith  that  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  effected 
in  true  repentance  and  conv^sion.  I  put  repentance  and  conversion  together, 
because  the  Scripture  puts  them  together.  Acts  iii.  19,  and  Ucause  they  plainly 
signify  much  the  same  thing.  The  word  fAtrarota  (repentance)  signifies  a 
c/umge  of  the  mind  ;  as  the  word  conversion  means  a  change  or  turning  from  sin 
to  God.  And  that  this  is  the  same  change  with  that  which  is  called  regenera* 
tion  (excepting  that  this  latter  term  especially  signifies  the  change,  as  the  mind 
is  passive  m  it),  the  following  things  do  show. 

In  the  change  which  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  conversion^  is 
attained  that  character  of  true  duristians,  which  is  necessary  to  the  eternal 
privileges  of  such  :  Acts  iiL  19,  **  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted^  that 
your  ans  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  And  so  it  is  with  regeneration ;  as  is  evident  from 
what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  change  the  mind,  passes  under  in  repentance  and  convernon,  is  that 
in  which  sh\'\ng  faith  is  attained.  Mark  L  15,  **  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  And  so  it  is  with  a  being  born 
a^ain,  or  bom  of  God,  as  appears  by  John  L  12, 13 :  *^  But  as  many  as  reeeired 
bun,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  aons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  t#- 
lievt  on  his  name,  which  were  km,  not  of  blood,  ftc,  but  ofGcd,^* 
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Just  as  Christ  says  concerning  conversion,  Matth.  xviii.  3,  "  Verily,  vferily, 
I  say  unto  you,  except  ve  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;''  so  does  he  say  concerning  being  bom 
again,  in  what  he  spake  to  Nicodemus. 

By  the  change  men  pass  under  in  conversion,  they  become  as  liUle  children^ 
which  appears  in  the  place  last  cited ;  and  so  they  do  by  regeneration,  1  Pet.  L 
at  the  end,  and  chap.  iL  at  the  beginning.  Being  bom  again — Wherefore^  as 
new-barn  babeSy  desire^  &c.  It  is  no  objection  that  the  disciples,  whom  God  spake 
to  in  Matth.  xviii.  3,  were  converted  already :  this  makes  it  not  less  proper  for 
Christ  to  declare  the  necessity  of  conversion  to  them,  leaving  it  with  them  to 
try  themselves,  and  to  make  sure  their  conversion ;  in  like  manner  as  he  declared 
to  them  the  necessity  of  repentance^  in  Luke  xiiL  3,  5,  *^  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish.'* 

The  change  that  men  pass  under  at  their  repentance^  is  expressed  and  exhil>- 
ited  by  baptism.  Hence  it  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentance^  from  time  to  time, 
MattL  iii.  11,  Luke  iii.  3,  Acts  xiii.  24,  and  xix.  4.  And  so  is  regeneration, 
or  bein^  born  again,  expressed  by  baptism  ;  as  is  evident  by  such  representa- 
tions of  regeneration  as  those,  John  iii.  5,  '^Except  a  man  be  born  of  water, 
and  of  the  Spirit" — ^Titus  iii.  5,  "  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration." 
Many  other  things  might  be  obser\'ed,  to  show  that  the  chanee  men  pass  under 
in  their  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  with  that  which  they  are  the  sub- 
jects of  in  regeneration.     But  these  obsen-ations  may  be  sufficient 

II.  The  change  which  a  man  passes  under  when  born  ap^ain,  and  in  his 
repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  that  the  Scripture  calls  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart.     This  may  easily  appear  by  considering. 

That  as  regeneration  is  tliat  m  which  are  attainetl  the  habits  of  true  virtue 
and  holiness,  as  has  been  shown,  and  as  is  confessed  ;  so  is  circumcision  of  heart. 
Deut  XXX.  6,  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and  the  heart 
of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  souL" 

Regeneration  is  that  whereby  men  come  to  have  the  character  of  true  Chris- 
tians ;  as  is  evident,  and  as  is  confessed ;  and  so  is  circumcision  of  heart ;  for 
by  this  men  become  Jews  inwardly ^  or  Jew^  in  the  spiritual  and  Christian  sense 
(and  that  is  Sesame  as  being  true  Christians)^  as  ot  old  proselytes  were  made 
Jews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom.  ii.  28, 29,  ^*  For  he  is  not  a  Jeia,  which 
is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  circumcision^  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh : 
but  he  is  a  Jew^  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circujncision  is  that  of  the  hearty 
in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 

That  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  with  conversion,  or  turning  from  sin 
to  God,  is  evident  by  Jer.  iv.  1 — 4,  "  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel,  return  (or, 
convert  unto  me)— ctrcumcue  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  put  away  the  foreskins 
of  your  heart. ^^  And  Deut  x.  16,  **  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your 
hearty  and  be  no  morestiff*nccked." 

Circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart  that  men  pass 
under  in  their  repentance ;  as  is  evident  by  Levit  xxtl  41,  *'  If  their  uncircum- 
cised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity." 

The  change  men  pass  under  in  regeneration,  repentance,  and  conversion,  is 
signified  by  baptism,  as  has  been  shown ;  and  so  is  circumcision  of  the  heart 
signified  by  the  same  thing.  None  will  deny  that  it  was  this  internal  circum- 
cision, which  of  old  was  signified  by  external  circumcision  ;  nor  will  any  deny 
now  under  the  New  Te54ament,  that  inward  and  spiritual  baptism,  or  the  clean»> 
ing  of  tlie  heart,  is  signified  by  external  washing  or  baptism.    But  spiritual  cir> 
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cum^ision  and  spititual  baptism  are  the  same  thiig ;  both  being  the  putting  off 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  /  as  is  very  plain  by  Col.  ii  11,  12, 13,  **  In 
whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  ciraimcision  made  without  hands,  in 
putting  off  the  hudy  if  the  sins  of  the  fleshy  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried 
with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,"  &c. 

III.  This  inward  change,  called  regeneration  and  circumcision  oftheheart^ 
which  is  wrought  in  repentance  and  convefsum,  is  the  same  with  that  spiritual 
resurrection  so  often  spoken  of,  and  represented  as  a  dying  unto  sin,  and  living 
unto  righteousness. 

This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that  last  cited  place.  Col.  ii.,  **  In  whom 
also  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands — buried  with 
him  m  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  unth  him,  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  &c.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircum- 
cision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  unth  him  ;  having  forgiven  you 
all  trespasses." 

The  same  appears  by  Rom.  vL  3,  4,  5, "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us 
as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  1  Therefore  we 
are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  u?alk  in 
newness  of  /i/e,"  &c.  Verse  11,  "Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  which  place  also  it  is  evident,  by  the  words  recited,  and  by  the  whole 
context,  that  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  that  change,  in  which  persons  are 
brought  to  habits  of  holiness  and  to  the  divine  life,  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  describer 
the  thing  obtained  in  being  bom  again. 

That  a  spiritual  resurrection  to  a  new  divine  life,  should  be  called  a  being 
bom  again,  is  agreeable  to  tlie  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  we  find  a  fistiT' 
redion  is  called  a  bcifi^  bom,  or  b' gotten.  So  those  words  in  fiie  2d  Psalm, 
•*  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  are  applied  to  Christ's  res^ 
urredion,  Acts  xiii.  33.  So  in  Col.  i.  18,  Christ  is  called  the^r^^  bom  from  the 
dead  ;  and  in  Rev.  i.  5,  The  first  begotten  of  the  dead.  The  saints  in  their  con- 
version  or  spiritual  resurredion,  are  risen  with  Christ,  and  are  begotten  and  bom 
with  him,  1  Pet.  i.  3,  **  Which  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resurredion  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible."  This 
inheritance  is  the  same  thing  with  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  wliich  men  obtain  by 
being  bom  again,  according  to  Christ's  words  to  Nicodemus  ;  and  that  same  tn- 
keritance  of  them  that  are  sanctified,  spoken  of  as  what  is  obtained  in  true  can^ 
version.  Acts  xxvi.  18,  **  To  turn  them  (or  convert  them)  from  darkness  to 
lignt,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness 
cf  sins,  and  inheritance  amons  them  that  are  sandified,  through  faith  that  is  in 
oae."  Dr.  Taylor's  own  yrorSs,  in  his  note  on  Rom.  i.  4,  n>eaking  of  that  place 
A  the  2d  Psalm,  just  now  mentioned,  are  veiy  worthy  to  be  here  recited.  He 
observes  ho^  this  is  applied  to  Christ's  resurredion  and  exaltation,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  then  has  this  remark,  "  Note,  Begetting  is  conferring  a  new  and 
happy  state :  a  son  is  a  person  put  into  it  Agreeably  to  this,  good  men  are 
said  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  the  sons  of  the  resurredion  to  demai 
life,  which  is  represented  as  a  nahyyiteaa,  a  being  begotten,  or  bom  again,  rf- 
generated,^* 

So  that  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  spiritual  resurredion  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are  brought  to  a  newdinBelifei  is  the  same 
with  that  being  bom  a^ain,  which  Chriit  ta}'s  is  necessary  for  ever?  one  in  or 
der  to  his  seeing  the  kmgdom  of  God 
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IV.  This  clianee,  which  mea  are  the  subjects  of  when  they  are  bom  again^ 
and  circumcised  in/iearlj  when  they  repent^  and  are  converted y  and  spuitually 
raided  from  the  dead^  is  the  same  change  which  is  meant  when  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  making  the  heart  and  spirit  neWy  or  giving  a  tuw  heart  and  spiriL 

It  is  needless  here  to  stand  to  observe,  how  evidently  this  is  spoken  of  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in  which  are  attained  the  habits  of 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the  character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed 
of  regeneration^  conversion,  &.c,  and  how  apparent  it  is  from  thence,  that  the 
change  is  the  same.  For  it  is  as  it  were  self-evident :  it  is  apparent  by  the 
phrases  themselves,  that  they  are  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing.  Thus 
repentance  {fuzavoia)  or  the  change  of  the  mind,  is  the  same  as  bein^  changed 
to  a  new  mind,  or  a  new  heart  and  spirit  Conversion  is  the  turnmg  of  the 
heart ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  changing  it  so,  that  tliere  shall  be  another 
heart,  or  a  new  heart,  or  a  new  spirit.  To  he  born  again,  is  to  be  born  anew  ; 
which  implies  a  becoming  new,  and  is  represented  as  becoming  new  born  babes : 
but  none  supposes  it  is  the  body,  that  is  immediately  and  properly  new,  but 
the  mind,  heart,  or  spirit.  And  so  a  spiritual  resurrection  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  spirit,  or  rising  to  begin  a  Jiew  existence  and  life,  as  to  the  mind,  heart,  or 
spirit.  So  that  all  these  phrases  imply  a  having  a  new  heart,  and  being  re- 
newed  in  the  spirit,  according  to  their  plain  signification. 

When  Nicodemus  expressed  his  wonder  at  Christ's  declaring  it  necessary, 
that  a  man  should  be  born  again  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him,  **  Art  tliou  a 
master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?"  i.  e,  "  Art  tljou  one  set  to  teach 
others  the  things  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  knowirst  not  a  doc- 
trine so  plainly  taught  in  your  Scriptures,  that  such  a  change  as  I  speak  of,  is 
necessary  to  a  partalving  of  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ?" — But 
what  can  Christ  have  respect  to  in  this,  unless  such  prophecies  as  that  in  Ezek. 
xxxvL  25, 26, 27  ?  Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  speaking  of  tlie  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  says,  ^'  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean — .i  new  heart  aI<o  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within 
you — and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you."  Here  God  speaks  of  having  a  new 
\eart  and  spirit,  by  being  tcashed  with  water,  and  receiving  the  Spirit  of  God^ 
as  the  <|ualification  of  God*s  people,  that  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  How  much  is  this  like  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Nicode- 
mus, of  beincr  born  a^rain  of  water^  and  of  the  .spirit/  We  have  another  like 
prophecy  in  Ezek.  xi.  19. 

Add  to  these  things,  that  regeneration,  or  ^  being  born  again,  and  iherenev}- 
ing  (or  making  new)  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing.  Titus 
iii.  5,  *^  By  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

V.  It  is  abundantly  mamfest,  that  being  born  again,  a  spiritually  rising 
from  t/te  dead  to  newness  of  life,  receiving  a  new  heart,  and  being  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mind,  these  are  the  same  thing  with  that  nliicL  is  called  putting  off 
(Le  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man. 

The  expressions  are  equivalent ;  and  the  representations  are  plainly  of  the 
tame  thin«{.  When  Clir'ist  speaks  of  being  born  again,  two  births  are  supposed ; 
9L  first  and  a  second  ;  an  old  birth^  and  a  new  one :  and  the  thing  born  is  called 
man  So  what  is  bom  in  the  first  birth,  is  the  old  man  ;  and  what  is  brought 
forth  m  the  second  birth,  is  the  new  man.  That  which  is  born  in  tlie  first  birth 
(says  Christ)  is  flesh :  it  is  the  carnal  man^  wherein  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthly  Adam,  whom  the  apostle  calls  the  first  man.  That  which  is  bom 
ill  th«  new  biith,  is  spirit^  or  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  man :  wherein  we  pro- 
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ceed  from  Christ  the  second  wwrn,  the  new  many  who  is  made  i.  qmckening  spirit, 
and  is  the  Lord  from  heaven,  and  the  head  ol  the  new  creation.  In  the  new 
birth,  men  are  represented  as  becoming  new  horn  babes  {^s  was  observed  before), 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  becoming  new  men. 

And  how  apparently  is  what  the  Scripture  says  of  the  spiritual  resurrection 
of  the  Christian  convert,  equivalent  and  of  the  very  same  import  with  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man?  So  in  Rom.  vi.  the  convert  is 
spoken  of  as  di/ing,  and  being  buried  vnth  Christ ;  which  is  explained,  in  the 
6th  A;erse,  by  this,  that**  theo/rf  man  is  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed/'  And  in  the  4th  verse,  converts  in  this  change  are  spoken  of  as 
rising  to  newness  of  life.  Are  not  these  things  plain  enough?  I'he  apostle 
does  m  eD'ect  tell  us,  that  when  he  speaks  of  that  spiritual  death  and  resurrection 
which  is  in  conversion,  he  means  the  same  thing  as  crucifying  and  burying  the 
old  man,  and  rising  a  new  man. 

And  it  is  most  apparent,  that  spiritual  circumcision^  and  spiritual  baptism^ 
and  the  spiritual  resutrection,  are  all  the  same  with  putting  off  the  old  man,  and 
pouting  on  the  iiew  man.  This  appeal s  by  Col.  ii.  11,  12,  "  In  whom  also  ye 
are  circumcisid  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with  him  in 
baptism  ;  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."  Here  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
spiritual  circumcision,  baptism,  and  resurrection,  all  signify  that  change  wherein 
menpw^  off  the  body  of  the  sins  oftheffesh  :  but  that  is  the  same  thmg,  in  this 
apostle's  language,  as  putting  off  the  old  maw,  as  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  6  :  "  Our 
old  man  is  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed."  And  that  putting 
off  the  old  man  is  the  same  with  putting  off  the  body  of  sins ,  appears  further  by 
Ephes.  iv.  22,  23,  24— and  Col.  lii.  8,  9,  10. 

As  Dr.  Taylor  confesses,  that  a  being  bom  again  is, "  that  wherein  are  ob- 
tained the  habits  of  virtue,  religion,  and  true  holiness ;"  so  how  evidently  is  the 
same  thing  predicated  of  that  change,  which  is  called  putting  off'  the  old  mcn^ 
and  putting  on  the  mw  man  7  Eph.  iv.  22j  23,  24, "  That  ye  put  off  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  af\er  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.** 

And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  &c.,is  the rer}' same 
thing  with  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new.  It  is  apparent  in  itself:  the  spirit 
is  called  the  man,  in  the  lan^age  of  the  apostle;  it  is  called  the  inward  nic/n, 
and  the  hidden  man,  Rom.  vii.  22 — 2  Cor.  iv.  16—1  Pet.  iii.  4.  And  therefore 
putting  otf  the  old  man,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  removal  of  the  old  heart; 
and  the  putting  on  the  new  man^  is  the  receiving  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit. 
Yea,  putting  on  the  new  man  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  re- 
ceivii^  a  new  spirit,  or  being  renewed  in  spirit.  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "That 
ye  put  off  the  old  man,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  that  ye 
put  on  the  new  man." 

From  these  things  it  appears,  how  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  Scriptural  evidence,  is  Dr.  Taylor's  way  of  explaining  the  old  man^ 
and  the  new  man,^  as  though  thereby  was  meant  nothing  personal ;  but  that  by 
the  old  man  was  meant  the  heathen  state^  and  by  the  new  man  the  Christian 
dispensation^  or  state  of  professing  Christians,  or  the  whole  collective  body  of 
orofessars  of  Christianity,  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles;  when  all  the  cobr 
lie  has  for  it  is,  that  the  apostle  once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  new  man, 
Eph  ii.  1&    It  is  very  true,  in  the  Scriptures  often,  both  b  the  Old  Testament 
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and  New,  collective  bodies,  nations,  peoples,  cities,  are  figuratively  representee^ 
by  persons ;  particularly  the  church  of  Christ  is  represented  as  one  holy  person, 
and  has  the  same  appellatives  as  a  particular  saint  or  believer ;  and  so  is  called 
a  child  and  a  son  of  God^  Exod.  iv.  22 — Gal.  iv.  1,  2 ;  and  a  servant  of  God, 
Isa.  xli.  8,  9,  and  xliv.  L  The  daughter  of  God^  and  spouse  of  Christy  Psalm 
xlv.  10,  13,  14 — Rev.  xix.  7.  Nevertheless,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue 
from  hence,  that  such  appellations,  as  a  servant  of  Gody  a  diild  of  Gody  &c  • 
are  always  or  commonly  to  be  taken  as  signifying  only  the  church  of  God  in 
general,  or  great  collective  bodies ;  and  not  to  be  understood  in  a  personal 
sense  ?  fiut  certainly  this  would  not  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  urge,  that 
by  the  old  and  the  new  many  as  the  phrases  are  mostly  used  in  Scripture,  is  to 
be  understood  nothing  but  the  great  collective  bodies  of  Pagans  and  of  Christians, 
or  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  as  to  their  outward  profession,  and  the 
dispensation  they  are  under.  It  might  have  been  proper,  in  this  case,  to  have 
considered  the  unrpn<o?)nhleness  of  that  practice  which  our  author  charges  on 
others,  and  finds  so  luucii  fault  with  in  them  :*  '^  That  they  content  themselves 
with  B,few  scraps  of  Scripture,  which,  though  wrong  understood,  they  make  the 
test  of  truth,  and  the  ground  of  their  principles,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  revelation.** 

VI.  I  obsene  once  more,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  a  being  bom  againy  and 
spiritually  raised  from  death  to  a  state  of  new  existence  and  life,  having  a  new 
hetirt  created  in  us,  being  renewed  in  tlie  spirit  of  our  mindy  and  being  the  sul>- 
jects  of  that  change  by  which  we  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  man, 
IS  tlie  same  thing  with  that  which,  in  Scripture,  is  called  a  being  created  aneWy 
or  made  new  creatures. 

Here,  to  pass  over  many  other  evidences  of  this,  which  might  be  mentioned, 
I  would  only  observe,  that  the  representations  are  exactly  equivalent.  These 
several  phrases  naturally  and  most  plainly  signify  the  same  effect.  In  the  first 
birth,  or  generation,  we  are  createdy  or  brought  into  existence ;  it  is  then  the 
whote  mnn  first  receives  being:  the  soul  is  then ybrmec/,  and  then  our  bodies 
mre  fearfully  and  wonderfully  madCy  being  curiously  wrought  by  our  Creator :  so 
that  a  new  born  chikl  is  a  new  creature.  So,  when  a  man  is  bom  again,  he  is 
created  again  ;  in  that  new  birth,  there  is  a  new  creation  ;  and  therein  he  be- 
comes as  a  new  born  babe,  or  a  new  creature.  So  in  a  resurrection,  there  is  a 
new  creation.  When  a  man  is  dcady  that  which  was  created  or  made  in  the 
first  birth  or  creation  is  d^troyed :  when  that  which  was  dead  is  raised  to  life, 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  or  Author  of  life,  is  exerted  the  second  time, 
and  the  subject  restored  to  new  existence,  and  new  life,  as  by  a  new  creation. 
So  giving  a  new  heart  is  called  creating  a  clean  hearty  Psal.  li.  10,  where  the 
word  translated  create,  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the  first  verse  in  Genesis. 
And  when  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  new  c/cuture,  the  creature  that  is  called 
new  is  nutn  ;  not  angel,  or  beast,  or  any  other  sort  of  creature ;  and  therefore 
the  phrase,  new  many  is  evidently  equivalent  with  new  creature  ;  and  a  putting 
off  the  old  many  and  putting  on  Uie  new  many  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  brought 
to  pass  by  a  work  of  creation.  CoL  iii.  9,  10, ''  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man, 
and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him."  So  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "  That  ye  put  offtb^  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  anc  that 

Je  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousneas  and  true 
olinesB."    These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  that  m  2  Cor.  ▼.  17  "*  If 
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any  .  lan  be  n  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  b** 
bold,  all  things  are  become  new." 

On  the  whole,  the  following  reflectiops  may  be  made : 

1.  That  it  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  certainty,  with  respect  to  every  man^ 
bom  of  the  race  of  Adam,  by  ordinary  generation,  that  unless  he  be  bom  again^ 
le  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Heathen,  but  of 
aicm  that  are  born  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and  the 
Jews,  and  every  man  botTi  of  the  flesh.  This  is  most  manifest  by  Christ's  dis- 
course in  John  iii.  3 — 11.  So  it  is  plain  by  2  Cor.  v.  17,  That  every  man  uho 
is  in  Christy  is  a  new  creature. 

2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  proved  above,  that  it 
is  most  certain  with  respect  to  every  one  of  the  human  race,  that  he  can  never 
have  any  interest  in  Christ,  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  the  subject 
of  that  change  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  heart,  which  is  made  in  re^ 
pentance  and  conversion^  circumcision  of  heart,  spiritual  baptism^  dying  to  sin 
and  rising  to  a  new  and  holy  life  ;  and  unless  he  has  the  old  heart  taken  away 
and  a  new  heart  and  spirit  given y  and  puts  off  the  old  man^  and  puts  on  t/ie  new 
man,  and  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  made  new. 

3.  From  what  is  plainly  implied  in  these  things,  and  from  what  the  Scripture 
most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them,  it  is  certain,  that  every  man  is  bom 
into  the  world  in  a  state  of  moral  pollution :  for  spiritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing 
from  moral  filth'mess.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  compared  with  Acts  ii.  16,  and  John 
iii.  5.  So  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  is  a  change  from  a 
state  of  wickedness.  Tit.  iii.  3,  4, 5.  Men  are  spoken  of  as  pdriiied  in  their 
regeneration.  1  Pet.  i.  22,  23.  See  also  1  John  ii.  29,  and  iii.  1,  2.  And  it 
appears  that  ever)*  man,  in  his  first  or  natural  state,  is  a  sinner  ;  for  othen>vise 
he  would  then  need  no  repentance,  no  conversion,  no  turning  from  sin  to  God. 
And  it  appears,  that  every  man  in  his  original  state  has  a  Mart  of  stone;  for 
thus  the  Scripture  calls  that  old  heart,  which  is  taken  away,  when  a  new  heart 
and  new  spirit  is  given.  Ezek.  xi.  19,  and  xxxvi.  26.  And  it  appears,  that 
man's  nature,  as  in  his  native  state,  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts, 
and  of  its  own  motion  exerts  itself  in  nothing  but  wicked  deeds.  For  thus  the 
Scripture  characterizes  the  dd  man,  which  is  put  off,  when  men  are  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  Eph.  iv.  22, 23,  24 — CoL  iii. 
8,  9,  10.  In  a  word,  it  appears,  that  man's  nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a 
body  of  sin,  which  must  be  destroyed,  must  die,  be  byried,  and  never  rise  more. 
For  thus  the  old  man  is  represented,  which  is  crucified,  when  men  are  the  sul>- 
jects  of  a  spiritual  resurrection,  Rom.  vi.  4,  5,  6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body 
of  s'm  as  this,  is  put  off  in  the  spiritual  renovation,  wherein  we  put  on  the  new 
man,  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision.    £pb.  iv.  21,  22,  23. 

it  must  now  be  lei\  with  the  leader  to  jud^e  for  himself,  whether  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of  Christ^  redemption,  and  the  change  of 
state  and  nature  necessary'  to  tnie  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and 
ibundant  evidence  to  the  truth  oi  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 
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PART   IV. 

CONTAINING  ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Concerning  that  Objection,  That  to  mippeee  men's  being  born  in  sin,  withoit  their 
choice,  or  any  prc\ious  act  of  their  own,  is  to  suppose  what  is  inconsistent  witb  the 
nature  of  sin. 

Some  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  ^vhicb 
have  reference  to  particular  arguments  used  in  defence  of  it,  have  been  already 
considered  in  the  handling  of  those  arguments.  What  I  shall  therefore  now 
consider,  are  such  objections  as  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  take  any  special 
notice  of. 

There  is  no  argument  Dr.  Taylor  insists  more  upon,  than  that  which  is 
taken  from  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  notion  of  freedom  of  will,  consisting 
in  the  will's  sdf'dderminalion^  as  necessary  to  the  being  of  moral  good  or 
evil.  He  ofleo  urges,  that  if  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful  and 
depraved  dispositions,  then  sin  must  be  natural  to  us;  and  if  natural  then 
necessary  ;  and  if  necesiarj*,  then  no  sin,  nor  any  thing  we  are  blamable  for, 
or  that  can  in  any  resiH*ct  be  our  fault,  being  what  wc  cannot  help :  and  he 
urges,  that  sin  mast  prcweed  from  our  own  choice^  &.c.* 

Here  I  would  ol»ser\*e  in  general,  that  the  forenienlioned  notion  of  Freedom 
of  Will,  as  essential  to  moral  agency,  and  necessarj*  to  the  verj-  existence 
of  virtue  and  sin,  seems  to  be  a  grand  favorite  point  with  Pelagians  and  Armin- 
ians,  and  all  divines  of  such  characters,  in  their  controversies  with  the  orthodox. 
There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  their  schemes  of  religion  ;  on  the 
detennination  of  this  one  leading  point  depends  the  Issue  of  almost  all  contro- 
versies we  have  with  such  di\ines.  Nevertlieless,  it  seems  a  needless  task  for 
me  particularlv  to  coasidcc  that  matter  in  tliis  place ;  ha\ing  already  largely 
discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grounds  of  this  notion,  and  the  arguments  used 
to  defend  it,  in  a  late  book  on  tliis  subject,  to  which  1  a^^k  leave  to  refer  the 
reader.  It  Is  ven*  necessar}*,  that  tlie  modem  prevailing  doctrine  concerning 
this  point,  should  be  well  understood,  and  tlierefore  thorous;hly  considered  and 
examined  :  for  without  it  there  is  no  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy 
about  Original  Sin,  and  innimierable  other  controversies  that  subsist,  about 
many  of  the  main  points  of  religion.  I  stand  ready  to  confess  to  the  foremen- 
tioned  modem  divines,  if  the}'  can  maintain  their  peculiar  notion  of/revdom^ 
consisting  in  the  srl/'ddemiinins;  power  of  the  trills  as  necessai}'  to  moral  agfncy^ 
and  can  thoroughly  establish  it  m  opposition  to  the  arguments  Ijing  against  it, 
tlien  they  have  an  impregnable  casUe,  to  which  they  may  repair,  and  remain 
invincible,  in  all  the  controversies  the^*  have  with  the  reformed  dinncs,  concern- 
ing Original  Sin,  the  aovereigoty  of  grace,  election,  redemption,  conversion, 
the  efficacious  opermtkm  of  the  lloly  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  per- 
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severance  of  the  saints,  and  ether  principles  of  the  iike  land.  Howevei, 
at  the  same  time  I  think  tliis  same  thing  will  be  as  strong  a  fortress  for 
the  deists,  in  common  with  them,  as  the  great  doctrines,  subverted  by  their 
notion  of  freedom,  are  so  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But 
I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  any  danger,  the  cause  of  Christianit)',  or  the 
reliffion  of  the  refonned  is  in,  from  any  possibility  of  that  nUion^s  being  ever 
estJiblished,  or  of  its  bein^  ever  evinced  that  there  is  not  proper,  perfect,  and 
manifold  de)nonsi ration  lymg  against  it.  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  needless  for 
me  to  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  this  point  here ;  from  w^hich  I  shall 
easily  be  excused  by  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
consulting  what  I  have  already  written  :  anJ  as  to  others,  probably  they  will 
scarce  be  at  the  pains  of  reading  the  present  discourse ;  or  at  least  would  not, 
if  it  should  be  enlarged  by  a  fullconsideration  of  that  controversy. 

I  shall  at  this  time  therefore  only  take  notice  of  some  gross  xnamsistencifi 
that  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  guilty  of,  m  his  handling  this  objection  against  the 
doctrine  or  Original  Sin. 

In  places  which  have  been  cited,  he  saj-s,  that  "  Sin  must  proceed  from  oui 
own  choice :  and  that  if  it  does  not,  it  being  necessary  to  us,  it  cannot  be  sin,  it 
cannot  be  our  fault,  or  what  we  are  to  blame  for :"  and  therefore  all  our  sin  muat 
be  chargeable  on  our  choice,  which  is  the  cause  of  sin :  for  he  sa}'s,  "  The  cause 
of  ever)-  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  and  which  pro- 
ceedetli  from  it."*  Now  here  are  implied  se%eral  gross  contradictions.  He 
greatly  insists  that  nothing  can  be  sinfidy  or  have  the  nature  of  sin,  but  what 
proceeds  from  our  choice.  Nevertheless  he  says,  "  Not  the  fffed,  but  the  cause 
alone  is  chargeable  with  Wame."  Therefore  the  choice,  which  is  the  cause,  is 
alone  blamable,  or  has  the  nature  of  sin ;  and  not  the  effect  of  that  choice. 
Thus  nothing  can  be  sinful,  but  the  effect  of  choice ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  choice 
never  can  be  sinful,  but  only  the  cause^  which  alone  b  chargeable  with  all  the 
blame. 

Again,  the  choice  which  chooses  and  produces  sin,  or  from  which  sin  pro- 
ceeds, is  itself  sinful.  Not  only  is  this  implied  in  his  saying, ''  the  cause  alone 
is  chargeable  \vith  all  the  blame,**  but  he  expressly  speaks  of  the  choice  as 
fault y^  and  calls  that  choice  wicked^  from  which  depravity  and  corruption  pro 
ceeds-X  Now  if  the  choice  itself  be  sin,  and  there  be  no  sm  but  what  proceeds 
from  a  sinful  choice,  then  the  sinful  choice  must  proceed  from  another  antece- 
dent choice ;  it  must  be  chosen  by  a  foregoing  act  of  ^-ill,  determining  itself  to 
tliat  sinful  choice,  that  so  it  may  have  that  which  he  speaks  of  as  absolutely 
essential  to  the  nature  otsin,  namely,  that  it  proceeds  from  our  choice,  and  does 
not  happen  to  us  necessarily.  But  if  the  sinful  choice  itself  proceeds  from  a 
foregomg  choice,  then  also  that  foregoing  choice  must  be  sdnful ;  it  being  the 
cause  of  sin ,  and  so  alone  chargeable  with  Uie  blame.  Yet  if  that  foregoing  choice 
be  sinful,  then  neither  must  that  happen  to  us  necessarily,  but  must  likewise 

Eroceed  from  choice,  another  act  of  choice  precedbg  that :  for  we  must  remem- 
er,  that  "  nothing  is  sinful  but  what  proceeds  from  our  choice**  And  then,  for 
the  same  reason,  even  this  prior  choice,  last  mentioned,  must  also  be  sinful, 
being  chargeable  ^ith  all  the  blame  of  that  consequent  evil  choice,  which  was 
its  enect.  And  so  we  must  go  back  till  we  come  to  the  xery frst  volition,  th* 
prime  or  original  act  of  choice  in  the  whole  chain.  And  this,  to  be  sure,  must 
oe  a  finfut  choice,  because  this  b  the  origin  or  nrimitive  cause  of  all  the  train 
of  crib  which  follow;  and  according  to  oar  aottiory  must  therefore  be  *'  alone 

•  Pace  128.  f  Faft  19a  I  Fftfe  1O0.    Hct  »!m  pvt  2IC 
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chargeable  with  all  the  blame.''  And  yet  so  it  is,  according  to  him,  this  *^  can- 
not be  sinful,"  because  it  does  not  "  proceed  from  our  own  cnoice,"  or  anyfore- 
going  act  of  our  will ;  it  being,  by  ihe  supposition,  the  very frst  act  of  will  in 
le  case.  And  therefore  it  must  be  necessary y  as  to  us,  having  no  choice  of 
ours  to  be  the  cause  of  it 

In  page  232,  he  sa}*s,  '^  Adam's  sin  was  from  his  own  disobedient  wUl ;  aid 
so  must  every  man's  sin,  and  all  the  sin  in  the  world  be,  as  well  as  his."  By 
this,  it  seems,  he  must  have  a  "  disobedient  will"  before  he  sins ;  for  the  cause 
must  be  before  the  effect :  and  yet  that  disobedient  will  itself  is  sinful ;  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  called  disobedient.  But  the  question  is,  How  do  men  come 
by  the  disobedient  vnll^  this  cause  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world  ?  It  must  not  come 
necessarily^  without  men's  choice ;  for  if  so,  it  is  not  sin,  nor  is  there  any  diVo- 
bedience  in  it  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  must  also  come  from  a  dtsobedi* 
eni  will ;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  Otherwise  it  must  be  supposed,  that  there  is 
some  sin  in  the  world,  which  docs  not  come  from  a  disobedient  toill ;  contrary 
to  our  author's  do^atical  assertions. 

In  page  166,  o.,  he  saj*s,  "  Mam  could  not  sin  without  a  sinful  inclination.** 
Here  he  calls  that  inclination  itself  sinful^  which  is  the  principle  from  whence 
sinful  acts  proceed  j  as  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  disobedient  will  from  whence 
all  sin  comes ;  and  he  allows,*  that  ^*  the  law  reaches  to  all  the  latent  principles 
of  sin  ;"  meaning  plainly,  that  li  forbids^  and  threatens  punishment  for,  those 
latent  principles.  Now  these  latent  principles  of  sin,  these  sinful  inclinations, 
witliout  which,  according  to  our  author,  there  can  be  no  »nful  act,  cannot  all 
proceed  from  a  sinful  choice  ;  becaase  that  would  imply  great  contradiction. 
For,  by  the  supposition,  th«  y  are  the  principles  from  whence  a  sinful  choice 
comts,  and  whence  all  .sinful  arts  of  will  procwd  ;  and  there  can  be  no  sinful 
act  without  them.  So  that  the  Jirsi  latent  principles  and  inclinations,  from 
whence  all  sinful  acts  proceet  1,  are  sinful ;  and  yet  they  are  not  sinful ,  because 
they  do  not  proceed  from  a  wicked  choice^  without  which,  according  to  him, 
**  nothinc;  can  be  sinful." 

Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  that  proposition  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  wherein 
they  assert,  that  Man  is  by  nature  utterly  corrupt ^  &c-jt  thinks  himself  well  war- 
ranted by  the  supposed  great  evidence  of  these  his  contradictory  notions,  to  say, 
"  Therefore  sin  is  not  natural  to  us;  and  thcTefore  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  thus 
propcisition  in  the  Assemblv  of  Divines  isfalse.^*  But  it  may  be  worthy  to  be 
consi<lt*red,  whether  it  woufd  not  have  greatly  become  him,  before  he  had  clothed 
hiiast'lf  with  so  much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  foundation  of  these  his 
•lotions,  so  magisterially  to  charge  the  Assembly's  proposition  with  falsehood^ 
to  have  taken  care  that  his  ovm  propositions,  which  nc  has  set  in  opposition  to 
chein,  should  be  a  little  more  consistent;  that  he  might  not  have  contradicted 
himself  while  contradicting  them ;  lest  some  impartial  judges,  observing  his 
inconsistence,  should  think  they  had  warrant  to  declare  with  equal  assurance, 
tb?t  '*  They  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  is  false.** 

•  Contents  of  Roa.  cIm^  riai^  ui  Notes  oa  »>•  Efnstle.  t  Pife  12ft. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Concerning  that  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  native  corruption,  That  to  suppoM 
men  receive  their  first  existence  in  sin,  is  to  make  him  who  is  the  author  oftheir 
bcmg,  the  author  of  their  depravity. 

One  argument  against  men's  bemg  supposed  to  be  born  with  sinful  deprav- 
itj',  which  Dr.  Taylor  greatly  insists  upon,  is,  "  That  this  does  in  effect  charge 
him,  who  is  the  author  of  our  nature,  who  formed  us  in  the  uvmb^  with  being 
the  auHioT  of  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  God  of  our  nature,  whose  hands  have  formed  and  fashioned  us^  to  believe 
our  nature  to  be  originally  corrupted^  and  that  in  the  worst  sense  of  corrupt 

«Ofl."» 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  this  \iTiter,  in 
his  handling  this  grand  objection,  supposes  something  to  belong  to  the  doctrine 
objected  against,  as  maintained  by  the  divines  whom  he  is  opposing,  which  does 
not  belong  to  it,  nor  does  follow  from  it :  as  particularly,  he  supposes  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin  to  iniply,  that  nature  must  be  corrupted  by  some  positive 
influence  ;  *'  something,  by  some  means  or  other,  infused  into  the  human  na- 
ture ;  some  quality  or  other,  not  from  the  cfioice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  tainty 
tincture^  or  infection^  altering  the  natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dispositions 
of  our  souls.f  Tliat  sin  and  evil  dispositions  are  implajited  in  the  fcptus  in  the 
woml)."J  Wherejis  truly  our  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing. 
In  onliT  to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravi- 
ty of  the  hfart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality, 
infused^  implanted,  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man,  by  any  positive  cause, 
or  influence  whatsoever,  either  from  God,  or  the  creature ;  or  of  supposing,  that 
man  is  conceived  and  born  with  a  fountain  of  evil  in  his  heart,  such  as  is  any 
thing  properly  positive.  I  think,  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  impartial,  considerate  inquirer,  that  the  absc*nce  o! 
positive  good  principles,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  influence  to 
impart  and  maintain  those  good  principles,  leaving  the  common  natural  princi- 
ples of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  &c.  (which  were  in  man  in  innocence),  leaving 
these,  I  say  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior  divine  princi* 
pies,  will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption  of 
the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any  positive  influence  at  all :  and,  that  it  was 
thus  indeed  that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall, 
and  comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  anning  in  him,  and  falling  with  him. 

The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this :  when  God  made  man  at  first,  he  iii> 
planted  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles  There  was  an  inftrior  kind,  which 
mav  be  called  natural^  being  the  principles  of  mere  human  nature ;  such  as 
•elf-love,  w*itb  those  natural  appetites  and  passions,  which  belong  to  the  nature 
ofman^  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honor,  and  pleasure,  M-ere  exer- 
died :  these,  when  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the  Scriptures  some- 
times call^/Ief  A.  Besides  these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  spirit* 
unit  boIjTt  tnd  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  lore ;  wherein  con- 

•  Pafr«  137.  |97. 186.  1^9. 256,  25A.  200,  143,  S  .  «nd  oUier  pUret^        t  ?■«•  187.        t  Ptfra  146 
148  149,  tfn  aad  Um  hk«  IB  manj  ocUr  ylactf. 
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msted  the  spiritual  image  of  God,  and  iDai:'s> ''ghteousness  and  true  holiness; 
which  are  called  in  Scnpture  the  divine  nature.  These  principles  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  called  Ji/pcma/ura/,*  being  (however  concreated  or  connate,  yet)  such 
as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied  in,  or  necessarily  re- 
sulting from,  and  inseparably  connected  with,  mere  human  nature  ;  and  being 
such  as  immediately  depend  on  man's  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  di- 
vine communications  and  influences  of  God's  Spirit :  which,  though  withdrawn, 
and  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles,  human  nature  would  be  human 
nature  still ;  man's  nature,  as  such,  being  entire,  i^ithout  these  divine  i>nwci/)/e^, 
which  the  Scripture  sometimes  calls  spinty  in  contradistinction  io  flesh.  These 
superior  principles  were  given  to  possess  the  throne,  and  maintain  an  absolute 
dominion  in  the  heart:  the  other  to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient 
And  while  things  continued  thus,  all  things  were  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and 
beautiful  harmony,  and  in  their  proper  and  perfect  state. 

These  divine  principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sinned,  and  broke  GocKs  covenant,  and  fell 
under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left  his  heart :  for  indeed  God  then 
left  him  ;  that  communion  with  God,  on  which  these  principles  depended,  entirely 
ceased ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhabitant,  forsook  the  house.  Because  it 
would  have  been  utterly  improper  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  covenant 
and  constitution  God  had  established,  that  God  should  still  maintain  communion 
with  man,  and  continue,  by  his  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell 
with  him  and  in  him,  after  he  was  become  a  rebel,  and  had  incurred  GiMPs 
wrath  and  curse.  Tlicrefore  immediately  the  su|KTior  divine  principles  wholly 
ceastd ;  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn  ;  and  thus 
man  was  left  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corruption  and  ruin ;  nothing  but 
flesh  without  spirit.  The  inferior  principles  of  sell-love,  and  natural  appetite, 
whi<h  were  given  only  to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to  theuiselves,  of  course 
became  reigning  principles ;  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol them,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  heart.  The  immttliate  conse- 
quence of  which  was  zfntal  catastrophe^  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down, 
and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful  confusion.  Man 
did  immediately  set  up  himself j  and  the  objects  of  his  private  aflections  and  ap- 
petites, as  supreme ;  and  so  they  took  the  place  of  iUnl.  These  inferior  princi- 
ples are  \\Vefire  in  a  house ;  which  we  say  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master ; 
verj'  useful  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if  left  to  take  {Kissession  of  the  whole 
house,  soon  brings  all  to  destruction.  Man's  love  to  his  own  honor,  separate 
interest,  and  private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  subordinate  unto  love  to 
God,  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  glory,  now  disposes  and  im|M'ls  him  to 
pursue  those  objects,  without  regard  to  God's  honor  or  law ;  because  there  is 
no  true  regani  to  these  divine  things  left  in  hinL  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
seeks  those  objects  as  much  when  against  God*s  honor  and  law,  as  when  agree- 
able to  them.  And  God,  still  contmuing  strictly  to  require  supreme  regard  to 
himself,  and  forbidding  all  gratifications  of  these  inferior  passions,  but  only  in 

•  To  prevent  %\\  CAvili,  the  reader  is  <!eiiire<)  ranieulaHjr  to  ol«erre,  in  whut  aeniie  I  here  use  the 
fionK  Mi/tfra/ iind  gufmmatttrmi :  not  at  epHbets  or.liniinrtion  lirtwrrn  UmI  whirh  i«  ennrremled  or  ran- 
nntr.  xfA  thill  whif'h  in  extniordiiiMily  introducrd  aftrrwjrdii.  \rf¥\r^  tke  fir«t  ataie  of  ihinjpi.  or  tee  order 
ca(«l*li»hr<l  ohginiilly,  beginnini  when  man's  nature  hegan  ;  hut  aa  diaiinfniabiaf  between  what  U*kin^ 
to. or  flitwR  from,  that  natiire  which  man  haa,  merely  an  man,  and  llmt  lliui|i  which  are  abo%e  ihia,  \m 
which  one  is  d<>nnmiiiat«d,  not  only  a  man,  hot  a  trulv  virtuooa,  holy,  jMd  apiritnal  man ;  which,  tknagk 
Ihey  tiecan  .n  Adam,  ■•  aooii  ■•  hiiBMiify  began,  and  are  nffiiry  I*  the  perfection  and  «rell  being  •! 


they  tiecan  .n  Adam,  ■•  aooii  ■•  biimaiify  began,  and  are  nffiiry  I*  the  perfection  and  «rell  being  •! 
\h/r  hunmn  uattirr,  yet  are  not  taatwtbJ  In  tbn  conatitution  of  it,  ar  aeoaaaary  to  iu  being :  inaamnch  ■• 
one  mny  have  every  thing  needful  to  hta  being  man,  excloaieely  of  tWaoL  If  in  thoa  naiag  the  worda, 
mafurni  nnd  eiyirnaliiwiy,  I  nae  them  in  an  uncommon  aenae,  it  ia  Ml  firnai  nay  aflectatioa  of  8in^br;t| 
lia  IbrwaatofMhtrterma  morcapily  toexpreaamy  I      --- 
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perfect  subordination  to  the  ends,  and  agreeableness  to  the  rules  and  limitSi 
which  his  holiness,  honor,  and  law  prescribe,  hence  immediately  arises  enmity' 
in  the  heart,  now  wholly  under  the  power  of  self-love ;  and  nothing  but  var 
ensues,  in  a  constant  course,  against  God.  As,  when  a  subject  has  once  re- 
nounced his  lawful  sovereign,  and  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  stead,  a  state  of 
enmity  and  war  aeainst  his  rightful  king  necessarily  ensues.  It  were  eas)'  to 
show,  how  ever}'  lust,  and  depraved  disposition  of  man's  heart  \iiould  naturally 
arise  from  this  privative  original,  if  here  were  room  for  it     Thus  it  is  easy  to 

g've  an  account,  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  follow  on  man's  eating 
e  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one  act  of  sin,  uithout  GoiPs  pulling 
any  evil  into  his  heart,  or  implaidiiig  any  bad  principle,  or  infusing  any  cor- 
rupt taint,  and  so  becoming  the  author  of  depravity.  Only  God's  uithdraving^ 
as  it  was  higiily  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should,  from  rebel  man,  being  as 
it  won*  cirivcn  away  by  his  abominable  wickedness,  and  men's  natvral  princi- 
ples being  left  to  themselves^  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  becoming  en- 
tirely cc»rriipt,  and  bent  on  sinning  against  God. 

An<l  as  Adam's  nature  became  corrupt  ^^^thout  God's  implanting  or  infusing 
any  evil  thing  into  his  nature ;  so  does  the  nature  of  his  posterity.  God  deal- 
ing with  Adam  as  the  head  of  his  posterity  (as  has  been  shown)  and  treating 
them  as  one,  he  deals  M'ith  his  posterit}*  as  having  all  sinned  in  him.  And 
therefore,  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and  his  vital,  gracious  influ- 
ence from  the  common  head,  so  he  withholds  the  same  from  all  the  members, 
as  thi-y  come  into  existence ;  whereby  they  come  into  the  world  mere  Jhshy 
and  eiitirily  under  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles ;  and  so 
become  wljolly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did. 

Now,  for  (lod  so  far  to  have  the  disposal  of  this  affair,  as  to  vrilhho/d  those 
influenrt-s  without  wliicli  nature  will  be  corrupt^  is  not  to  be  tlie  author  of  sin. 
But,  concerninc^  this,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  of  it  m  my 
discourse*  on  the  freedom  of  the  urilL*  Though,  besides  what  I  have  there 
said,  I  may  here  obser>'e,  that  if  for  God  so  far  to  order  and  dispose  the  being 
of  sin,  as  to  permit  it,  by  withholding  the  gracious  influences  necessarj*  to  pre- 
vent it,  Ls  for  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  then  some  things  which  Dr.  Taylor 
himself  la}"s  down,  will  equally  be  attended  with  this  very  consequence.  For, 
from  time  to  time,  he  speaks  of  God's  giving  men  up  to  the  vilest  lusts  and  af- 
fections by  permitting,  or  leanng  them.f  Now,  if  tne  continuance  of  sin,  and 
its  incnase  and  prevalence,  may  be  in  consequence  of  God's  disposal,  by  his 
withhohling  that  grace  that  is  needful,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prevent  it, 
without  God's  being  the  author  of  that  continuance  and  prevalence  of  sin ;  then, 
by  parity  of  reason,  may  the  being  of  nn,  in  the  race  of  Adam,  be  in  conse- 
quence of  God*s  disposal,  by  his  withholding  that  grace,  that  is  needful  to  pre- 
vent it,  without  his  bein^  the  author  of  that  being  of  sin. 

If  it  here  should  be  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  an,  in  giving  men  up  to 
sin,  who  have  already  made  themselves  sinful,  because  when  men  have  once  made 
themselves  sinful,  their  continuing  so,  and  sin's  prevailing  in  them,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow  in  a  course  of  nature :  I  answer,  Let  that  be 
remtinbered,  which  this  M'riter  so  greatly  urges  in  opposition  to  them  that  sup- 
pose* original  corruption  comes  in  a  course  of^nature,  viz.,  That  the  course  of  na^ 
ture  is  nothing  tciihoui  God.  He  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  the  **  amne  of 
nature* s  being  a  proper  active  cause,  which  ^inll  work,  and  go  on  by  itself,  10IM- 
911^  Godf  if  be  lets  or  pennils  it"    But  a(liniis4  ^  That  the  course  of  nature, 

•  pRniv  19.  p.354.&r.        t  Key.  f  3W.  No(« ;  uidPinpb.oa  Rom.  l84,2I.         t  Ph«  134,j; 
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separate  from  the  agenqr  of  God,  is  no  cause^  .or  nothing  ;  and  that  the  course 
of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  at 
first  produce  itself,  is  absolutely  impossible.**  These  strong  expressions  are  his. 
Therefore,  to  explain  the  continuance  of  the  habits  of  sin  in  the  same  person, 
when  once  introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any  such  habits,  in 
consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must  have  recourse  to  those  same  prin- 
ciples, which  he  rejects  as  absurd  to  the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain 
the  corruption  of  nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  For,  that  habits,  either 
^ood  or  bad,  should  co/i/mue,  after  being  once  established,  or  that  habits  should 
oe  settled  and  have  existence  in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  can  be  owin;  only 
to  a  course  ofnaiurey  and  those  laws  of  nature  which  Grod  has  established. 

That  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  be  bom  without  holiness,  and  so  with  a 
depraved  nature,  comes  to  pass  as  much  by  the  established  course  of  nature^  as 
the  continuance  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  a  particular  person,  alter  he  once 
has  it ;   or  as  much  as  Adam's  continuing  unholy  and  corrupt,  after  he  had  once 
lost  his  holiness.     For  Adam's  posterity  are  from  him,  and  as  it  were  in  him, 
and  belonging  to  him,  according  to  an  established  course  of  nature^  as  much  as 
the  branches  of  a  tree  are,  according  to  a  course  of  nature^  from  the  tree,  in  the 
tree,  and  belonging  to  the  tree ;  or  (to  make  use  of  the  comparison  which  Dr 
Taylor  himself  chooses  and  makes  use  of  from  time  to  time,  as  proper  to  illus« 
trate  tlie  matter*)  jui^  as  tfie  acorn  is  derived  from  the  oak.     And  1  tliink  the 
«\X)rn  is  as  much  derived  from  the  oak,  according  to  the  course  of  nature^  as  the 
buds  and  branches.     It  is  true,  that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  power  creates 
the  soul  of  the  infant ;  and  it  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  msists,  that  God, 
by  his  immediate  power,  forms  and  fashions  the  body  of  the  infant  in  the  womb ; 
yet  he  does  both  according  to  that  course  of  nature^  wliich  he  has  !Ki*n  pleased 
to  establish.    The  course  of  nature  is  demonstrated,  by  late  improvements  in 
philosophy,  to  be  indeed  what  our  author  himself  says  it  is,  viz.,  nothin<^  but  the 
established  order  of  the  aeency  and  operation  of  the  author  of  nature.     And 
though  there  be  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  existence 
in  generation,  yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  and  order  esta!)1Lshed  by 
the  author  of  nature,  as  much  as  his  producing  the  bud,  or  the  acorn  of  the  oak  ; 
and  as  much  as  his  continuing  a  particular  person  in  bemg,  after  he  once  has 
existence.     God's  immediate  agency  in  bringing  the  soul  of  a  child  into  being, 
is  as  much  according  to  an  estMishedoiAer^  as  his  immediate  agency  in  any  of 
the  works  of  nature  whatsoever.     It  is  agreeable  to  the  established  onler  ot' na- 
ture, that  the  good  qualities  wanting  in  the  tree^  should  also  be  wanting  in  the 
branches  and  jruU.    It  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  when  a  particu- 
lar person  is  without  good  moral  qualities  in  his  heart,  he  should  continue  i^ith- 
out  them  till  some  new  cause  or  efficiency  produces  them ;  and  it  is  as  much 
agreeable  to  an  established  course  and  order  of  nature,  Uiat  since  Adam,  the 
bead  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the  root  of  that  great  tree  with  many  branches 
^ringing  from  it,  was  deprived  of  ori^al  righteousness,  the  branches  shouM 
come  forth  without  it     Or  if  any  dis'ike  the  word  nature^  as  used  in  this  last 
case,  and  instead  of  it  choose  to  call  it  a  constitution  or  established  order  o(  suc- 
cessive events,  the  alteration  of  the  name  vrill  not  in  the  least  alter  the  state 
of  the  present  argument     Where  the  name,  nature^  is  allowed  without  dispute, 
no  more  is  meant  than  an  established  method  and  order  of  events^  settled  and 
limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  dioald  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  original  rigbleoiHMBbttfiai 
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according  to  ar  established  course  of  nature^  then  why  are  not  principles  of  ho- 
linessy  when  restored  by  divine  grace,  also  communicated  to  posterity  ?  I  an- 
swer, the  divine  laws  and  establishments  of  the  author  of  nature^  are  precisely 
settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by  his  "wisdom.  Grace  is  introduced 
among  the  race  of  mankind  by  a  new  establishment ;  not  on  the  foot  of  the  ori- 
ginal establishment  of  God,  as  the  head  of  the  natural  world,  and  author  of  the 
tirst  creation ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  ;  wherein  Christ 
is  made  the  ro(^  of  Uie  tree,  whose  branches  are  his  spiritual  seedy  and  he  is  the 
head  of  the  new  creation ;  of  which  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particularly 

But  here  I  desire  it  may  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  natural  depravity 
of  tlie  posterity  of  Ad;un  is  owing  to  the  course  of  nature  only ;  it  is  also  owing 
to  the  just  judgment  of  God.  But  yet,  I  think  it  is  as  truly  and  in  the  same 
manner  owing  to  the  course  of  nature^  that  Adam's  posterity  come  into  the 
world  without  original  righteousness,  as  that  Adam  continued  without  it,  aftei 
he  had  once  lost  is  That  Adam  continued  destitute  of  holiness,  when  he  had 
lost  it,  and  would  alwap  have  so  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored  by  a  Re- 
deemer, was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  according  to  the  coujse  of  things 
established  by  God  as  the  Author  of  Nature ;  but  it  was  also  ^  penal  conse- 
quence, or  a  punishment  of  his  sin.  God,  in  righteous  juJ^ en/,  continued  to 
absent  himself  from  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  withheld  from  him 
now  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Snirit,  which  he  before  had.  And  just  thus 
I  suppose  it  to  be  with  evir)-  natural  branch  of  mankind  :  all  are  looked  upon 
as  sinning  in  and  wiili  their  common  root;  and  God  righteously  withholds  spe- 
cial influences  and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for  this  sin.  But  of  the 
manner  and  order  of  xUi'sv  tlirnirs,  more  may  be  said  in  the  next  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  this  ijraml  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  men's  being  born 
co'iupt,  that  it  makes  him  who^^nrc  i^  our  bcingy  to  be  the  cause  of  the  being 
of  corruption^  can  liavc  no  more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  has  to  prove, 
that  if  men,  by  a  cour>e  of  nature,  continue  wicked,  or  remain  without  good- 
ness, alter  they  have  by  vicious  acts  contracted  vicious  habits,  and  so  made 
themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is  the  cause  of  their  continuance  in 
being,  and  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  continued  wicketlne^.  Dr.  Taylor  sa)-s,*  "  God  would  not  make  any 
thing  that  is  hateful  to  him  ;  because,  by  the  veiy  terms,  he  would  hate  to  make 
such  a  thing."  But  if  tliis  be  good  arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed, may  I  not  as  well  say,  God  witld  not  continue  a  thing  in  being,  that  is  hate^ 
ful  to  him,  because,  by  tlie  very  terms,  he  would  hate  to  continue  such  a  thing 
in  being  ?  I  think  the  verj'  terms  do  as  much  (and  no  more)  infer  one  of  these 
propositions,  as  the  other.  In  like  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head 
may  be  shown  to  be  unreasonable,  by  only  substituting:  the  word,  continuCf  in  the 
place  of  make  and  propagate.  I  may  faurly  imitate  his  way  of  reasoning  thus : 
*^  To  say,  God  continues  us  according  to  his  own  original  decree,  or  law  of  cnn^ 
tinuutiony  which  obliges  him  to  conttnue  us  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  rt  ally  to 
make  bad  worse:  foi  it  is  supposing  h'un  to  be  defective  in  wisdom,  or  by  his  own 
decree  or  law  to  lay  such  a  constraint  upon  his  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do 
what  he  would,  but  b  continually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he  hates  to 
do,  and  what  he  condemns  in  us,  viz.,  cantinuin/r  us  sinful,  when  he  condemns  us 
for  amtinuinfi  ourselves  sinful"  If  the  reasoning  be  weak  in  the  one  case,  it 
is  no  less  so  m  the  other. 

If  any  shall  still  insisl,  that  there  is  a  differtnce  between  God's  so  disposing 

•P«l|tlSS.& 
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things  as  that  depravity  of  heart  shall  be  continued^  according  to  the  settled 
course  of  nature,  in  the  same  pei-son,  who  has  by  his  own  fault  introduced  it ;  and 
his  so  disposing  as  that  men,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  should  be  bam 
with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  introducing  sin,  by  his  act  which  we 
had  no  concern  in,  and  cannot  be  justly  charged  with.  On  this  I  would  observe, 
that  it  is  quite  going  off  the  objection,  which  we  have  been  upon,  from  God's 
agency,  and  flying  to  another.  It  is  then  no  longer  insisted  on,  that  simply  for 
him,  from  whose  agency  the  course  of  nature  and  our  existence  derive,  so  to 
dispose  things,  as  that  we  should  have  existence  in  a  corrupt  state,  is  for  him  to 
be  the  author  of  sin  ;  but  the  plea  now  advanced  is,  that  it  is  not  proper  and 
just  for  such  an  agent  so  to  dispose,  in  this  case^  and  only  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin  ;  it  not  being  just  to  charge  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  And  this 
matter  shall  be  particularly  considered,  in  answer  to  the  next  objection,  to  which 
I  now  proceed. 


CHAPTER   III. 


That  jorrcat  Objection  against  the  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  consider* 
c\I,  that  such  Imputation  is  unjust  and  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  hit 
posterity  are  not  one  and  the  same.  With  a  brief  reflection  subjoined  of  what  some 
have  s\ippo.«ied,  ol*God*s  imputinn;  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  Posterity,  but  in  an 
infinitciy  Icas  dc«.'rce,  than  to  Adam  himscll". 


That  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  clearness  in  considering  the  mam 
objections  against  supposing  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  be  imputed  to  his  poste- 
rity ;  I  would  premise  some  observations  with  a  view  to  the  right  stating  of  th© 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,  and  then  sliow  the  reasonable ncffs 
of  this  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  great  clamor  raised  against  it  on  this  head. 

I  think  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  us  to  the  more  clear  and  distinct 
conceiving:  and  right  stating  of  this  afliiir,  were  we  steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind  ; 
that  God,  in  each  step  of  his  proceeding  with  Adam,  in  relation  to  the  covenant 
or  constitution  established  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity  as  being  one  iciih 
him.  (The  propriety  of  his  looking  upon  them  so,  I  shall  speak  to  afterwards.) 
And  though  he  dealt  more  iinmedi«ately  with  Adam,  yet  it  was  as  the  head 
of  the  whole  body,  and  the  ro  »l  of  the  whole  tree ;  and  in  his  proceedinjjs 
with  him,  he  dealt  with  all  the  branches,  as  if  they  had  been  then  existing  m 
their  root. 

From  which  it  will  follow,  that  both  guilt,  oi  exposedness  to  punishment, 
and  also  depravity  of  heart,  came  upon  Adain^s  posterity  just  as  they  came  upon 
him.  as  much  as  if  he  and  they  had  all  coexisted,  like  a  tree  with  many  branches ; 
allowing  only  for  the  diflorcnce  necessarily  resulting  from  the  place  Adam  stood 
in,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole,  and  being  first  and  most  immediately  dealt  with, 
ind  mos.1  immediately  acting  and  suflTering,  Otherwise,  it  is  as  if,  in  every  step 
df  p^oc'i^eding,  ever)'  alteration  in  the  root  had  been  attmdeil,  at  the  .^ame  instant, 
with  the  same  steps  and  alterations  throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individ- 
aal  branch.  I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  postcnty  in  this  affair. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  ot  opinion,  that  if  any  have  supposed  the  children 
of  Adam  to  come  into  the  worid  with  a  double  guilty  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
another  the  guilt  arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so 
Vol.  II.  6! 
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well  conceived  of  the  matter.  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  «• 
istence,  is  one  and  simple,  viz.,  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostas),  the  guilt  of 
the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God.  This,  and  the  guilt  aris- 
ing from  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  ttvo  things,  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  corruption  of  tlie  heart,  as  it  re- 
mains a  confirmed  principle,  and  appears  in  its  consequent  operations,  is  a  dti* 
tinctf  and  addilunial  guilt:  but  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a 
depraved  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  distinct  from  their 

fuilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  For  so  it  was  not  in  Adam  himself.  The  first  evil 
isposition  or  inclination  of  the  heart  of  Adam  to  sin,  was  not  properly  distinct 
from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was  included  in  it.  The  external  act  he  committed 
was  no  otherwise  his,  than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceeded 
from  the  wicked  inclination  of  his  heart.  Nor  was  the  guilt  he  had  douhUy  as 
for  two  distinct  sins :  one,  the  wicketlness  of  his  heart  and  will  in  that  affair; 
another,  the  wickedness  of  the  external  act,  caused  by  his  heart.  His  guilt  was 
all  truly  from  the  act  of  his  inward  man ;  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his 
body  were  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless  instrument.  His  sin  con- 
sisted in  wickedness  of  heart,  fully  sufficient ybr,  and  entirely  amounting  /o,  all 
that  appeared  in  the  act  he  committed. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways. 
(1.)  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evil  inclination  in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  first  act 
of  sin,  and  the  eround  of  the  complete  transfrression.  (2.)  An  evil  disposition 
of  heart  continum^  aftcr\vards,  as  a  confirmed  principle  that  came  by  God's  for- 
saking him  ;  whicii  was  a  punishnent  of  his  fir^t  transgression.  This  confirm- 
ed corruption,  by  its  remaining  and  continut'<i  operation,  brought  additional  guilt 
on  his  soul. 

And  in  like  manner,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways  m 
Adam's  posterity.  The^rst  cxistinq  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  tlicir  liearts,  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  belonging  to  them,  distinct  from  their  participation 
of  Adam's  hrst  sin  :  it  is  as  it  were  the  extended  pollution  of  that  sin,  through 
the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the  constituteil  union  of  the  branches  with  the  root ; 
or  the  inherence  of  the  sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  con- 
sent and  concurrence  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  head  in  llitit  first 
act.  (Which  may  be,  without  God*s  being  the  author  of  sin,  about  which  I 
have  spoken  in  the  former  chapter.^  But  the  depravity  of  nature  rem.»ining  an 
established  principle  in  the  heart  of  a  ciiild  of  Adam,  and  as  exhibited  in  after 
operations,  is  a  consequence  and  punishment  of  the  first  apostasy*  thus  paiticipated, 
and  brings  new  guilt.  The  first  being  of  an  evil  disposition  in  the  heart  of  a 
child  of  Adam,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  as 
fi^  as  he  himself  approved  of  it  when  be  ccmmiitted  it,  or  so  far  as  to  imply  a 
fidland  perfect  content  of  heart  to  it,.  I  think,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  any  more  than  the  full  consent  of 
Adam's  own  heart,  in  the  act  of  sinning;  whiai  was  not  consequent  on  the  im- 
putation of  his  sin  to  himself,  but  rather  pnor  to  it  in  the  order  of  natijc.  Indeed 
the  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition  to  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather 
the  coexistence  of  the  evil  disposition,  implied  m  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the 
root  and  bnmcAcf ,  is  a  consequence  of  the  union  that  the  wise  author  of  the  worla 
has  established  between  Adam  and  his  posterity ;  but  not  properly  a  consequence 
vf  the  imputatum  of  his  sin ;  nay,  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Au.'im  him- 
•elf.  rhe  first  depraTi^  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that  sin,  are  both  die 
consequences  of  (hat  established  union ;  but  yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  di^ 
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position  is  frst^  and  the  charge  of  guilt  consequent^  as  it  was  in  tl  e  case  of 
Adam  Iiimself.* 

The  first  existence  of  an  evil  disposition  of  heart,  amounting  to  a  full  consent 
to  Adam's  sin,  no  more  infers  God's  being  the  author  of  that  evil  disposition  io 
the  diild^  than  in  the  fai/ier.  The  first  arising  or  existing  of  that  evil  disposi- 
tion in  the  heart  of  Adam,  was  by  God's  permission  ;  who  could  have  prevented 
it,  if  he  had  pleased,  by  giving  such  influences  of  his  Spirit,  as  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely eSectuai  to  hinder  it ;  wnich,  it  is  plain  in  fact,  he  did  withhold :  and  what- 
ever mystery  may  be  supj^^sed  in  the  affair,  yet  no  Christian  will  presume  to  say,  it 
Wris  not  in  perfect  consistence  witn  God's  holiness  and  righteousness^  notwith- 
standing Adam  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  before.  So  root  and  branches 
being  one,  according  to  God's  wise  constitution,  the  case  in  fact  is,  that  by  vir- 
tue of  tliis  oneness  answerable  changes  or  effects  through  all  the  brandies  coexist 
with  the  changes  in  the  root :  consequently  an  evil  disposition  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  equivalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  own  heart, 
v/hen  he  ate  the  forbidden  iVuit  Which  God  has  no  hand  in,  any  otherwise, 
than  in  not  exerting  such  an  influence,  as  might  be  efiectual  to  prevent  it ;  as 
appears  by  what  was  obser^•ed  in  the  former  chapter. 

But  now  the  f^rand  objection  is  against  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  consti* 
tution^  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should  be  looked  upon  as  on«,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly,  in  an  affair  of  such  infinite  consequence ;  so  that  if  Adam 
sinned,  they  must  necessarily  be  made  sinners  by  his  disobedience,  and  come 
into  existence  with  the  same  depravity  of  disposition,  and  be  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  though  they  were  partakers  with  Adam  in  his  act  of  sin.  I  have  not  room 
here  to  rehearse  all  Dr.  Taylor's  vehement  exclamations  against  the  reasona- 
bleness  and  justice  of  this.     The  reader  may  at  his  leisure  consult  his  book, 

•  My  mcAninLS  in  X\\o  whole  of  what  h.in  l«rrn  here  •aid,  may  l>c  tllustnled  thu«  :  let  us  suppose,  that 
Adam  and  alt  hix  |io»torily  had  rooxixlrd.  and  that  his  fiostcrity  had  boon,  through  •  law  of  nature  etUb* 
lished  liy  the  Creator,  uaiicd  to  him,  soiiu  ihtn^  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  arc  united  to  the  root,  or  the  nieiii* 
K)c.T*  of  the  liody  to  the  ke^d,  so  as  to  coiiNtitute  as  it  were  one  complex  |)crson,  or  one  mora!  M-hole  :  m 
that  by  the  law  of  union,  there  should  haie  been  ■  communion  and  coexistence  in  acts  and  aflTectioos ; 
all  jointly  participating,  and  all  concurrin;;,  as  one  whole,  iu  the  disposition  and  action  of  the  head ;  •• 
we  sec  in  the  l»o<iy  natural,  the  whole  Itody  is  affected  as  the  head  is  affected  ;  and  the  whole  bodjr  con- 
curs w  hen  the  head  arts.  Now,  in  thii  case,  the  hearts  of  all  the  branchea  of  mankind,  by  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  law  of  union,  would  have  been  affected  just  as  the  heart  of  Adam,  their  comnoon  root«  was 
affected.  When  the  heart  of  the  root,  liy  a  full  disposition,  committed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts  of  all  the 
(•ranches  would  have  concurred  ;  and  when  the  root,  in  consequence  of  this, became  guilty,  so  would  all 
the  branches  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  committed,  was  forsaken  of  God, 
in  like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the  branches  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  in  consequence 
of  this,  was  ronfinned  in  pemianrnt  depravity,  the  case  would  ka%'e  been  the  same  with  all  the  branckat ; 
and  as  new  guilt  on  the  soul  of  A<lam  would  have  been  consequent  on  Uiis,  so  also  would  it  hare  been 
with  his  moral  branches.  And  thus  all  thtn^,  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and  de- 
pravity, would  exist,  in  the  same  order  and  dependence,  in  each  branch,  as  in  the  root.  Now,  difference 
af  the  time  of  existence  does  not  at  all  kinder  tkinp  suceccding  in  tkc  same  order,  any  more  than  differ- 
ence of  place  in  a  coexistence  of  time. 

Here  may  be  worthy  to  be  obsenred,  as  in  several  respects  to  the  present  purpose,  some  things  that  trt 
said  by  Stapferus,  an  eminent  divine  of  Zurich,  in  Switserland,  in  his  Tkeologia  Polemica,  pnliliabed 
about  fourteen  years  aro  ;  in  English  as  follows.  '*  S««inc  all  Adam's  posterity  are  derived  from  tkeir 
first  parent,  as  their  root,  the  whole  of  the  human  kind,  with  its  ru«it,  may  be  considered  as  oonstitntiBC 
but  one  whole,  or  one  mass  ;  so  as  not  to  be  properly  a  thing  diatiiici  from  its  root ;  the  posteritT  not  diF 
fering  from  it,  anjr  otherwise  than  the  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it  easily  appears,  bow  that 
when  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  and  with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be 
kwked  upon  as.  also  sinning ;  seeing  it  is  not  distinct  irom  the  root,  but  is  one  wiik  it.** — Tom.  L  cap.  %^ 
1890,57. 

**  It  is  objected  against  the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin,  that  we  never  committed  the  same  sin  with  Adam, 
neither  in  number  nor  in  kind.  I  answer,  we  should  distinguish  here  between  the  physical  act  itseli^ 
which  Adam  committed,  and  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  consent  to  iU  If  we  have  respect  only  to  the 
external  act,  to  be  sure  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Adam*s  posterity  did  not  put  forth  their  heads  In  the  fiBr> 
bidden  fruit :  in  which  sense,  that  act  of  transfreasaon,  end  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot  be  phjmicnUj  ooe 
with  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  But  if  we  consider  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  what  consent  there  ie  In 
it,  it  is  altogether  to  be  maintained,  that  his  posterity  commiUed  the  same  sin,  both  in  number  and  in  kind* 
inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  looked  unon  as  consenting  to  it  For  where  there  is  consent  to  a  sin,  there 
the  same  sin  is  eommittc/.    Seeicg  therefore  that  AdaiB,  with  nil  his  posterity,  ooostitvU  but  ooe  moral 
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and  see  tliem  m  the  places  referred  to  below.*  "Wlaterei  black  colois  and 
frightful  representations  are  employed  on  this  occasion,  all  may  be  summed  up 
in  this,  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  onCy  but  entirely  distinct  agents. 
But  with  respect  to  this  mighty  outcry  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  any 
such  constitutiony  by  which  God  is  supposed  to  treat  Adam  and  his  posterity  as 
one,  I  would  make  the  following  observations. 

I.  It  signifies  nothing  to  exclaim  against  plainyhtf .  Such  is  Wiefaciy  most 
evident  and  acknowledo^edyic/,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  all  mankind,  without 
exception  of  one  individual  among  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  as 
makes  it  apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  owe, 
in  the  affair  of  his  apostasy,  and  its  infinitely  terrible  consequences.  It  has 
been.dcmonstrated,  and  shown  to  be  in  effect  plainly  acknowledged,  that  every 
individual  of  mankind  comes  in^o  the  world  in  such  circumst'ances,  as  that  there 
IS  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  other  than  their  violating  God's  lioly  law  (if  they 
ever  live  to  act  at  all  as  moral  ^ents),  and  being  thereby  justly  exposed  to 
eternal  ruin.f  And  it  is  thus  by  God's  ordering  and  disposing  ofiliinc^-.  And 
God  either  thus  deals  with  mankind,  because  he  looks  upon  them  as  one  with 
their  first  father,  and  so  treats  them  as  sinful  and  guilty  by  his  apostasy ;  or 
(which  will  not  mend  the  matter)  he,  utthout  viewing  them  as  at  all  concerned 
in  that  affair,  but  as  in  every  respect  perfectly  innocenty  doi-s  nevertheless 
subject  them  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.  Adam,  by  his  sin,  was 
exposed  to  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  this  life,  to  temporal  dmth  and 
eternal  ruin  ;  as  is  confessed.  And  it  is  also  in  effect  confesNui,  that  all  his 
posterity  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  conswjuence 
IS  their  being  exposedy  and  justly  so,  to  the  sorrows  of  this  lif\  to  t*  mporal 
death  and  eternal  ruin,  unless  saved  by  grace.  So  that  we  sit*,  (i<h1  in  fact 
deals  with  them  together,  or  as  one.     If  God  orders  the  consequent  is  i»f  Adam's 

person,  and  are  united  in  the  same  rorcnnnt,  and  are  transjrressors  of  the  !<amc  Ia%%,  r^  r  r  n*r  a*«o  to  lie 
looked  ujton  as  havinic,  in  a  moral  estimation,  conrmitted  the  snme  tr.in?«;rrr»'sion  oi  ihr  !av*.  u.ff,  m  num- 
ber and  in  kind.  Therefore  this  rrasonin;;  avails  nothing  against  the  righlc#>us  imputaihi.-i  «.f  the  mtn  of 
Adam  to  all  mankind,  or tu the  whole  moral  person  that  is  consentins  to  it.  And  for  ih**  rr.<«4in  m*  ntioned. 
we  may  rather  argue  thus:  the  !«in  of  the  posterity,  on  account  of  their  ennsent,  and  thr  n.oral  »ie%i  in 
which  th^y  are  to  be  taken,  is  the  same  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  nuinix  r ;  therdorf 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  rightfiillv  imputed  to  his  posterity.**— Id.  Tom.  ir  cap.  IC.  ^fiO.  CI. 

**The  imputation  of  Aifam's  first  sin  consistM  in  nothing  else  than  this,  thit  his  |«n«rrr.?r  an*  « irmed 
as  in  the  same  place  with  their  father,  and  are  like  him.     But  seeing,  a^rrreable  to  whnt  wr  I.  <«e  alre.idy 

Iiroved,  God  might,  according  to  his  own  righteous  judgment,  which  whs  foundnl  on  lu<i  nto«t  rik-l«ir«Mts 
aw,  give  Adam  a  posterity  that  were  hhehim*flf;  and  indeed  it  could  not  lie  oihrrwuir.  wrr»rrlintf  to  the 
irery  laws  of  nature ;  thrrf  fore  he  misht  al'*o  in  righteous  judifmrnt  impute  AdnmN  sin  to  ihrtn  :  innitmiirk 
as  to  five  Adam  a  poslerily  like  himitrlf^  and  to  imjmte  his  sin  to  thrm,  is  one  and  ihr  t^utw  rlnr.;:.  An^ 
then»u>re  if  the  former  he  not  contrar}-  to  thi»  dif  ine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  Imirr  t  >tjr  nd««  rsnries 
contend  with  us  chiefly  on  this  account.  That  occording  to  our  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  nurh  nn  imprntm* 
lion  of  the  first  sin  is  maintained,  whereby  Goil,  without  any  regard  to  universal  native  rr>rrv;t/Hiii.  esteems 
all  ildam's  posterity  as  |^i7fv,and  holds  them  as  liable  to  condemnation,  jrurely  on  account  ot  thit  sinful 
aet  of  their  first  parent ;  so  that  they,  without  any  respect  had  to  their  otrn  »ht,  and  so.  us  tmmmtmt  in  *hem- 
aelves,  are  destined  to  eternal  punishment.  I  have  therefore  ever  l»een  r;ireful  to  show.  tK.»i  iKry  ro  m* 
fMTKws/y  sup|iose  those  thines  to  lie  lujutratni^  in  our  doctrine,  which  are  Ay  nn  mmna  to  lie  se^mmt*  i  l*f^ 
whole  of  the  controversy  they  have  w  ith  us  alaMJt  tliis  matter,  evidently  nriHcs  from  thm.  Trut  tney  Kup- 
pose  the  meHUUe  and  the  immediate  imputation  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  n«»t  oriI%  m  the  man- 
ner of  conception,  lait  in  reality.  And  so  indeed  they  consider  imputation  only  as  in.m»Wi</f^  ;  und  n\> 
■tractly  from  the  meduUe  ;  when  yet  our  «livines  suppose,  that  neitiicr  ouirht  tolir  cori»iHrrnl  wfj„,iuifijf 
from  the  other.  Therefou  I  chooiie  not  to  use  any  such  distinction,  or  to  »up|iose  any  surh  thinp.  in 
what  I  have  said  on  the  sulijert ;  lait  only  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  tliiniE  it»*  It.  srid  to  reeon. 
cile  it  with  the  divine  attriltotrs.  And  therefore  I  have  everywhere  conjoined  ImiIj  tti«»e  conceptions 
cooecraing  the  imputation  of  the  finit  sin.  as  inseparalde ;  and  j«dfed,  that  one  uu;:lit  nevir  tol«>  coosiderrd 
witfioat  tl^  <»iher.  While  I  have  lieen  writing  this  note,  I  eofwohed  all  the  avxtems  of  divmitv.  whiek  I 
kave  I7  ■«•  that  1  might  mm  what  wasthe  true  and  genuine  opinion  of  our  chief  divines  m  ih*a  ai^ir ;  and  1 
found  that  tbey  were  of  the  aame  mind  « ith  me  ;  namely,  n*bat  these  two  kinds  of  imput^tton  are  fay  m 
■leans  to  he  aeparaied.  or  to  be  considered  abstractly  one  from  the  otiier,  lait  that  one  doee  involet  fkl 
othcr.^—He  tliera  partiealarly  cites  thoae  two  famoua  refer— d  dteiaet,  Vhringa  and  LawpiM8.«Tom  kw 
Gap.  17.1781 

•  Pi«ea  13,  lafll  151,130.  SCI.  106,  100,111,8.        f  Pait  l^Ckapb  l.tlMtfuMinlSectuMM. 
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tin,  W'ith  regard  to  his  posterit}'s  welfare,  even  in  those  things  which  are  moal 
important,  and  which  do  in  the  highest  degree  roncern  their  eternal  interest,  to 
be  the  sanxe  with  the  consequences  to  Adam  himsell,  then  he  treats  Adam  and 
his  posterity  as  one  in  that  affair.  Hence,  however  the  matter  be  attended  with 
difficulty,^d  obliges  us  to  get  over  the  difficult}',  either  by  finding  out  some 
solution,  or  by  shutting  our  mouths,  and  acknowledging  the  weakness  and 
scantiness  of  our  understandings;  as  we  must  in  innumerable  other  cases, 
where  apparent  and  undeniableyJ/c^,  in  God's  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
is  attended  with  events  and  circumstances,  the  manner  and  reason  of  which  are 
difficult  to  our  understandings.     But  to  proceed : 

11.  We  will  consider  the  difficulties  themselves,  insisted  on  in  the  objections  of 
our  opposers.  They  may  be  reduced  to  these  two :  Fird^  That  such  a  consti« 
lution  IS  injurious  to  Adam's  posterity.  Secondly^  That  it  is  altogether  m- 
proper^  as  it  implies  Jldsehoodj  viewing  and  treating  those  as  one  which  indeed 
are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct, 

FiKST  Difficulty.  That  the  appointing  Adam  to  stand,  in  this  great  affair, 
as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  treating  them  as  one  with  him,  as 
standing  or  falling  with  him,  Ls  injurious  to  them,  and  tends  to  their  hurt  To 
which  f  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  otherwise  ;  that  such  a  constitution  was  so 
far  from  being  injurious  and  hurtful  to  Adam's  posterity,  or  tending  to  their 
cabimity,  any  more  than  if  ever)*  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself 
personally,  that  it  was,  in  itself  considered,  very  much  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
and  was  attended  with  a  more  eligible  probability  of  a  happy  issue  than  the 
latter  would  have  been :  and  so  is  a  constitution  truly  expressing  the  goodness 
of  its  author.     For,  here  tlie  following  things  are  to  Ix;  considered. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  a<t  likely,  on  account  of  his 
capacity  and  natural  talents,  to  persevere  in  obedience,  as  his  [losterity  (taking 
one  with  another),  if  (hey  had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves. 
And  supiK)sing  that  there  was  a  constituted  union  or  oneness  of  him  and  his 
posterity,  and  that  he  stood  as  a  public  person,  or  common  head,  all  by  this 
constitution  would  have  been  as  sure  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  his  obedience^ 
as  of  the  ill  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  in  case  of  his  falL 

2.  There  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue,  in  such  an  appointment, 
than  if  every  one  had  been  ap|)ointed  to  stand  for  himself;  especially  on  two 
accounts.  (L)  That  Adam  had  stronger  motives  to  tcatch/u/ness  than  his 
posterity,  would  have  Iiad ;  in  that  not  only  Iiis  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
stake,  but  also  that  of  all  his  posterity.  (2.)  Adam  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
manhood,  when  his  trial  began.  It  was  a  constitution  very  agreeable  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  considering  the  state  of  mankind,  which  was  to  be  propaga- 
ted in  the  way  of  generation,  that  their /ri/y//MershoukI  be  appointed  to  stand 
for  alL  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  coming  into  existence  in  a  state 
of  tii^cy,  and  their  coming  so  gradually  to  mature  state,  and  so  remaining 
for  a  great  while  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  comparative  imperfection,  after 
they  were  become  moral  agents,  they  would  be  less  fit  to  statid  for  themselves, 
than  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them. 

If  any  man,  notwitlistanding  these  things,  shall  say,  that  for  his  own  part, 
if  the  affair  had  been  proposed  ^jo  him,  he  nould  ha%*e  chosen  to  have  had  bis 
eternal  interest  trusted  in  his  own  hands ;  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  no 
man's  vain  opinion  of  himself,  as  more  ft  to  be  trusted  than  others,  alters  the 
true  nature  and  teodency  of  things,  as  they  demonstrably  are  in  themselvesL 
Nor  is  it  a  just  objection,  that  this  constitution  has  in  event  pm%-Ad  for  the  AvW  ot 
naukind.    For  it  does  not  follow  that  no  advantage  was  given  for  a  happjf 
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eveii'^  in  such  an  establishment,  because  it  was  not  svoh  as  to  make  it  utterljr 
impossible  there  should  be  any  other  event 

3,  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  Mam  appears  in  this : 
That  if  there  had  been  no  sovereign,  gracious  establishment  at  all,  but  God  had 
proceeded  only  on  the  foot  of  mere  justice,  and  had  gone  no  further  than  this 
required,  he  might  have  demanded  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  that  they 
should  perform  per/ecty  perpetual  obedience,  without  e\'er  failing  in  the  least 
instance,  on  pam  of  eternal  death,  and  might  have  made  this  demand  without 
the  promise  of  any  positive  reward  for  their  obedience.  For  perfect  obedience 
is  a  debt,  that  ever}'  one  owes  to  his  Creator,  and  therefore  is  what  his  Creator 
was  not  obliged  to  pay  him  for.  None  is  obliged  to  pay  his  debtor,  only  for 
discharging  his  just  debt  But  such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  Adam, 
that  an  eternal  happy  life  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  persevering  fidelity, 
to  all  such  as  were  included  within  that  constitution  (of  which  the  tree  of  life 
was  a  sign),  as  well  as  eternal  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the 

Skcond  Difficulty.  It  being  thus  manifest  that  this  constitution,  by 
which  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  dealt  with  as  one,  is  not  unreasonable  upon 
account  of  its  being  injurious  and  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  only 
thing  remaining  in  the  objection  against  such  a  constitution,  is  the  improvridy 
of  it,  as  implying  falsehood,  and  contradiction  to  the  true  nature  of  things ;  as 
hereby  they  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  who  are  not  one,  but  wholly  dis- 
tinct ;  and  no  arbitrary  constitution  can  ever  make  that  to  be  true,  which  in 
itself  considered  is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a  false  hypothesis, 
and  wrong  notion  of  what  we  call  sameness  or  oneness,  among  created  things ; 
and  the  seeming  force  of  the  objection  arises  from  ignorance  or  inconsideration 
of  the  decree,  in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  existence,  in  gen- 
eral, depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and  law  of  the  Supreme  Author  and 
Disposer  of  the  Universe. 

Some  things,  being  most  dimply  considered,  are  entirely  distinct,  and  very 
diverse,  which  yet  are  so  united  bv  the  established  law  of  the  Creator,  in  some 
respects,  and  with  ri»gard  to  some  purpases  and  efl'ects,  th&t  by  virtue  of  that 
establishment  it  is  with  them  as  if  they  were  one.  Thus  a  tree,  grown  great, 
and  a  hundred  years  old,  is  one  plant  with  the  little  sprout,  that  first  came  out 
of  the  ground,  from  whence  it  grew,  and  has  been  continued  in  constant  suc- 
cession, though  it  is  now  so  exceeiling  diverse,  many  thousand  times  bigger, 
and  of  a  very  different  form,  and  perhaps  not  one  atom  the  very  same ;  yet  God 
according  to  an  established  law  of  nature,  has  in  a  constant  succession  commu- 
nicated to  it  many  of  the  same  qualities  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
Wire  one.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  a  onion  in  these  respects,  and 
for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us  to  look  upon  all  as  one.  So  the  br^iy 
of  man  at  forty  years  of  age,  is  one  with  the  infant  body  which  first  came  into 
the  world  from  whence  it  grew ;  (hough  now  constituted  of  different  substance, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  probably  changed  scores  (if  not  hundreds) 
of  times ;  and  though  it  be  now  in  so  many  respects  exceeding  diverse,  yet  Goil, 
•oconling  to  the  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleascni  to  establish,  has 
caused  that  in  a  'ertain  method  it  should  communicate  with  that  infantile  hoA)\ 
in  the  same  life,  the  same  sc^nses,  the  same  features,  and  many  of  the  same 
.  qoalities,  and  in  union  with  the  same  soul,  and  so,  with  regard  to  these  purpo- 
KS,  h  is  dealt  with  by  him  as  one  body.  ATm^  tlie  Mjf  and  $aul  of  a  maa 
are  one,  in  a  teij  difierent  manner,  and  for  different  oarpooes.    Con«dcred  ir 
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themselves,  th^  are  exceeding  different  beings,  of  a  nature  as  diverse  as  can  be 
conceived ;  and  yet  by  a  very  peculiar  divine  constitution  or  law  of  nature, 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  they  are  strongly  united,  and  become 
on€y  in  most  important  respects ;  a  wonderful  mutual  communication  is  estab- 
lished ;  no  that  both  become  different  parts  of  the  same  man.  But  the  union 
and  mutual  communication  they  have,  has  existence,  and  is  entirely  regulated 
and  limited,  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  constitution  he 
has  been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  even  to  the  personal  identity  of  created  intelligent  beings, 
though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consist  wholly  in  that  which  Mr.  Locke  places 
it  in,  i.  e.  same  consciousness  ;  yet  1  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  one 
tiling  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  communication  or  continuance 
of  the  same  consciousness  and  memorjr  to  any  subject,  through  successive  parto 
of  duration,  depends  wholly  on  a  divine  establishment  There  would  be  no 
necessity  that  the  remembrance  and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue  to 
•:xist,  but  by  an  arbitrar)'  constitution  of  the  Creator.  If  any  should  here  insis* 
that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  constittttion,  in  order  to  ac 
count  for  the  continuance  of  the  samf  consciousness^  and  should  say,  that  thi 
very  nature  of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  it ;  and  that  thi 
soul  will  retain  the  ideas  and  consciousness  it  once  had,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature  ;  then  let  it  be  remembered,  who  it  is  gives  the  soul  this  nature ;  and  le 
that  be  remembereil  which  Dr.  Taylor  says  of  the  course  of  nature,  before  ob 
served  ;  denying,  that  "  the  course  of  nature  is  a  proper  active  cause,  whicl 
will  work  and  go  on  by  itsell'  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  )>ermits  it  ;'*  saying 
that  '*  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the  agency  of  Go<l,  is  no  cause,  or  no- 
thinir  ;'*  and  affirming  that  **  it  is  absolutely  impossible  the  course  of  nature 
should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  produce  it- 
self;''* and  that  "  God,  the  Original  of  all  Being,  is  the  Only  Cause  of  all 
natural  etK'cts."t  Here  is  worthy  also  to  be  obser\ed,  what  Dr.  Turnbull 
s^ys  oi  the  laws  of  nature/m  words  which  he  cites  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton.^ 
*'  It  is  the  will  of  the' mind  that  is  the  ^rsl  cause^  that  gives  subsistence  and 
efficacy  to  all  those  /atri,  who  is  the  efficient  cause  that  produces  the  phenomena 
which  appear  in  analogy,  hannony  and  agreement,  according  to  these  laws.** 
And  he  says,  '*  the  same  principles  must  take  place  in  things  pertaining  to 
moral  as  well  as  natural  philosophy."^ 

From  these  things  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  identity  of  consciousness  de- 
pi*nds  wholly  on  a  law  of  nature^  and  so,  on  the  sovereign  tdll  and  agency 
of  Got) ;  and  therefore,  that  personal  identity,  and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pol- 
lution and  guilt  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrar}'  divine 
constitution  ;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  the  same  consciousness  not 
to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes  oneness  of  person,  but  should,  beskies 
that,  suppose  sameness  of  substance  requisite.  For  if  same  consciousness  be 
one  thing  necessarv  to  personal  identity,  and  this  depends  on  God*s  sovereign 
constitution^  it  will  still  follow  that  personal  identity  depends  on  God's  sove- 
reign constitution. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance  itself,  in  the  different 
moments  of  its  duration,  I  think  we  shall  greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  it  to 
be  like  tliat  absolute,  «nrlependent  identity  of  the  First  Bbrio,  whereby  be  b 
the  same^  yesterday^  Uhday^  and  forever.  Nay,  on  the  contraTy*  it  may  be  de- 
ttonstrmted  that  even  tiiis  oneness  of  created  substance,  existing  at  diflTerw 

•  P«ii  U4.  A.       tPac«  \¥K  8.       t  Mor.  PhiL.  ».  7.       f  Ibid..  ^  t. 
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times,  IS  a  merely  dependent  identity,  dependent  on  the  pleasure  and  sovcreigi 
constitution  of  Him  who  worketh  all  in  all.  This  will  follow  from  what  is 
generally  allowed,  and  is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only  created  all  things, 
and  gave  them  being  at  first,  but  continually  preserves  them,  and  upholds  them 
in  being.  This  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  it  may  be  worthy 
here  to  be  considered  with  a  little  attention.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  it  be  not  evident  that  God  does  continually,  by  his  immedi- 
ate power  uphold  every  created  substance  in  being ;  and  tlien  let  us  see  the 
consequence. 

That  God  does,  by  his  immediate  power,  uphold  ever)-  created  substance  in 
being,  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider  that  their  present  existence  is  a  dependent 
existence,  and  therefore  is  an  effect ^  and  must  have  some  ca'»ue  ;  and  the  cause 
must  be  one  of  these  two:  either  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance, 
or  the  power  of  the  Creator.  But  it  cannot  be  the  antecedctd  existence  of  the 
same  substance.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  moon  at  this 
present  moment,  cannot  be  the  effect  of  its  existence  at  the  last  foregoing  mo- 
ment. For  not  only  was  what  existed  the  last  moment  no  active  cause,  but 
wholly  a  passive  thing ;  but  this  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  no  cause  can  pro- 
duce effects  in  a  time  and  place  in  which  itself  is  not.  It  is  plain,  nothing  can 
exert  itself,  or  operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing;.  But  the  moon's  past 
existence  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence  is.  In  point  oi 
time,  what  Ls p<M/,  entirely  ceases,  when  present  existence  begins;  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  past.  The  j)«ist  moment  is  ceased  and  gone,  wlicn  the  present 
moment  lakes  place  ;  and  does  no  more  coexist  with  it,  than  does  any  other  mo- 
ment that  had  ceased  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  could  the  past  existence  of  the 
particles  of  this  moving  body  j)ro(!uce  ifTtcts  in  any  other  place  than  where 
it  then  was.  But  its  existence  at  the  present  moment,  in  every  point  of 
it,  is  in  a  different  place  from  where  its  existence  was  at  the  last  preceding  mo- 
ment From  these  thin<;s  I  suppose  it  will  certainly  follow  that  the  present 
existence,  either  of  this,  or  any  other  created  substance,  cannot  be  an  ellect  of 
its  past  existence.  The  existences  (so  lo  .speak)  of  an  effect,  or  thing  depen- 
dent, in  different  parts  of  space  or  duration,  though  ever  so  near  one  to  an- 
other, do  not  at  all  coexist  on^  with  the  other;  and  therefore  are  as  truly  difltr- 
ent  effects,  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  duration  were  ever  so  far  asunder ; 
and  the  prior  existence  can  no  more  be  the  proper  cause  of  the  new  existence, 
in  the  next  moment,  or  next  part  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  age  before, 
or  at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  without  any  existence  to  fill  up  the  intermedi- 
ate time  or  space.  Therefore  the  existence  of  created  substances,  in  each  suc- 
cessive moment,  must  be  the  eflfect  of  the  immediale  agency,  will,  and  power 
of  God. 

If  any  shall  sa^  this  reasoning  is  not  good,  and  shall  insist  upon  it,  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  munediatc  divine  powei  to  protiuce  the  present  existence  ot 
created  substances,  but  tliat  their  present  existence  is  the  effect  or  consequence 
of  past  existence,  according  to  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the  established 
course  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  continue  existence,  where  existence  is  once 
given ;  I  allow  it :  but  tiien  it  should  be  remerobiTed  what  nature  is  in  created 
ihings ;  and  what  the  established  course  of  nature  is ;  that,  as  has  been  ob- 
itfTved  already,  U  it  nothing  separate  from  the  agency  of  God  ;  and  that,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  God,  the  Original  of  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  natural 
effects,  A  father,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  begets  a  child ;  an  oak, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  pro<Iuces  an  aoom,  or  a  bud ;  so,  according 
'.o  the  course  of  nature,  ti.e  former  existence  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  follow^ 
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by  its  new  or  present  existence.  In  the  one  case  and  the  ( ther,  the  new  effect 
is  consequent  on  the  foiiner,  only  by  the  eslabliihed  laws  niA  settled  course  of 
nature,  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  the  continued  immediate  efficien- 
cy of  Ciod,  according  to  a  constitution  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  estab- 
lish. Therefore,  according  to  what  our  author  urges,  as  the  child  and  the 
acorn,  which  come  into  exi.^;tnce  according  to  the  cour^te  0/  nature^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prior  existence  and  st-^***  of  the  parent  and  the  oak,  are  truly, 
inline  iittely  created  or  made  by  Go^  :o  must  the  existence  of  each  created 
person  and  thing,  at  each  moment  01  it,  be  from  the  immediate  continued 
creation  of  God.  It  will  certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that  God's  pre- 
servin:(  created  things  in  being  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued  creation^ 
or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing  at  each  moment  of  their  existence 
If  the  contiimed  existence  of  created  things  be  wholly  dependent  on  God's  pre- 
scrva'iion,  then  those  things  would  drop  into  nothing,  upon  the  ceasing  of  the 
present  moment,  witliout  a  new  exertion  of  the  divine  power  to  cause  them  to 
exist  in  the  following  moment.  If  there  be  any  who  own  that  God  preserves 
thini^s  in  being,  and  yet  hold  that  they  would  continue  in  being  without  any 
furthiT  help  from  him,  after  they  once  have  existence ;  I  think  it  is  hard  tc 
know  what  they  mean.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  talk  of  God's  j9r»?^..';r//?g 
thins^s  in  being,  when  there  is  no  need  of  his  preserving  them  ?  Or  to  talk  of 
their  being  dependent  on  God  for  continued  existence,  when  they  would  of 
them-ielves  continue  to  exist  without  his  help ;  nay,  though  he  should  wholly 
withdraw  his  sustaining  power  and  influence  ? 

It  will  follow  from  wiiai  has  been  oliserved,  that  God's  upholding  created 
«ul)<afu'e,  or  causini^  its  existence  in  each  successive  moment,  is  altogether 
c  juivahnt  to  an  imnwiiaU'  proiitrtion  out  of  nothinrr^  at  each  moment.  Be- 
c-a:iN.  iis  existence  at  this  moment  is  not  merely  in  part  from  God,  but  wholly 
frc»m  him,  and  not  in  any  part  or  degree,  from  its  antrcvdent  existence.  For  the 
s^ipji'i^iui^  that  its  antecedent  existence  concurs  with  God  in  efficiency ^  to  pro- 
<I»K\.*  some  part  of  the  elfect,  is  attendee!  with  all  the  very  same  alisurdities, 
which  have  been  shown  to  attend  t!ic  supposition  of  its  producing  it  wholly. 
Therefore  the  antecetlent  existence  is  nothing,  as  to  any  proper  influence  or  as- 
sistance in  the  affair ;  and  consequently  God  produces  the  efiect  as  much  from 
nof'iinj^  as  if  there  had  been  noih\nfx  before.  So  that  this  elFect  differs  not  at 
all  from  the  first  creation,  but  only  circumstantially  ;  as  in  frst  creation  there 
hati  be;.n  no  such  act  and  etlect  of  God's  power  hrfore  ;  whereas,  his  giving 
existence  afterwards,  follows  preceding  acts  and  effects  of  the  same  kind,  in  an 
established  order. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence  of  these  things  is  to 
my  present  purpose.  If  the  existence  of  created  substance^  in  each  successive 
moment,  be  wholly  the  effect  of  God's  immediate  power,  in  that  moment,  with- 
out  any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first  creation  out  of  tuh 
thinp^  then  what  exists  at  this  moment,  by  this  power,  is  a  new  effect,  and 
simplv  and  absolutely  considered,  not  the  same  with  any  past  existence,  though 
it  be  like  it,  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain  established  method.*     And 

•  Whfn  I  «u(ip(Mr  thut  an  effiri  whirh  is  pnxluced  e»erT  momrnf,  bjr  «  ni»w  action  or  exertion  ot 
power.  inM«t  Im*  a  «^ar  eflt^  in  earh  momrnf.  ami  noC  alMolutefy  and  numeneally  the  aame  with  iHat  whirt 
rai«t<sl  in  prrcrdintf  mnments,  the  thiiif  tb4i  I  infend,  may  tie  illuatraU^  by  thi«  eiample.  Tlie  ludd 
rolor  «»r  l*rii(Miiea«  uf  the  m'Mn,  m%  we  look  ateadfaatly  upon  it,  aeeina  to  lie  a  pmmament  thin?,  aa  though 
it  wrrr  pi'rfertly  the  sam**  hri;rutn«*84  continued.  But  indeed  it  is  an  eflfect  produced  every  moi 
It  era»e*.  and  is  renewed,  in  each  auereiisive  poial«f  time ;  nnd  to  bipomw  altogether  a  ntwi 


•t  eaf'h  invtant ;  and  no  one  thin^  that  lieloncs  to  it  {•  wimencnUj  the  Mme  that  eitsted  in  the  pi» 


ceding  intNoent.    The  rnjre  of  the  an  * ,  irniirvsiird  on  that  bodj«  «id  wflttid  Ifom  it,  which  eauae  the 
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there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  but  what  depeiids  on  the  ofhitrary 
constitution  of  the  Creator  j  who  by  his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites 
these  successive  new  effects,  that  he  treats  them  as  oney  by  communicating  to 
them  hke  properties,  relations  and  circumstances;  and  so  leads  us  to  regard  and 
treat  them  as  one.  When  I  call  this  an  arbitrary  constitutiojiy  I  mean,  it  is  a 
constitution  which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  will  ;  which  di>ine  will 
depends  on  notliing  but  the  divine  wisdom.  In  this  sense,  the  whole  course  of 
nature f  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  all  its  laws  and  n?ethods,  and  constancy  and 
r^ularity,  continuance  and  proceeding,  J?  an  arbitrary  constitution.  In  this 
sense,  the  continuance  of  the  very  being  of  the  world  and  all  its  parts,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  continued  being,  depends  entirely  on  an  arbitrary  cotistitution 
For  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow,  that  because  there  was  sound,  or  light, 
or  color,  or  resistance,  or  gravity,  or  thought,  or  consciousness,  or  any  other  de- 
pendent thine  the  last  moment,  that  therefore  there  shall  be  the  hke  at  the 
next  All  dependent  existence  whatsoever  is  in  a  constant  flux,  ever  passing 
and  returning ;  renewed  every  moment,  as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  every  mo- 
ment renewed  by  the  light  that  shines  upon  them ;  and  all  is  constantly  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  as  light  from  the  sun.  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being. 

Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any 
identity  or  oneness  in  created  objects,  existing  at  different  times,  but  what  de- 
pends on  God^s  sovereign  constitution.  And  so  it  appears  tliat  the  objection 
we  are  upon,  made  against  a  supposed  divine  constitution,  whereby  Adam  and 
his  posterity  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  piuposes 
supposed,  as  if  it  were  7iot  consistent  with  truth,  because *no  constitution  can 
make  those  to  be  one,  which  are  not  one :  I  say,  it  appears  that  this  objection 
is  built  on  a  false  hypothesis :  for  it  appears,  that  a  divine  constitution  is  the 
thing  which  makes  truth,  in  affairs  of  this  nature.  The  objection  supposes, 
there  is  a  oneness  in  created  beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  derived 
down  from  past  existence,  distinct  from,  and  prior  to  any  oneness  that  can  be 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  divine  constitution.     Whicli  is  demonstrably  false. 

effect,  arc  nonit  of  tii«  w-  inn  tam«>.  The  nnprrssion,  miuie  in  each  moment  on  our  sensory,  is  bj  tbc 
stroke  of  new  ray*  ;  and  the  Hrns  iiion,  exciieii  hv  the  stroke,  is  a  new  effi'cl,  an  rfffct  of  a  neir  impulse. 
Tlierefore  the  l»rii:htnr<«» or  lurid  uhitcneMiof  tKis  IkxIv  in  no  mire  nnmcrirally  the  snme  thing  witk 
that  which  existe<l  in  the  prrre«linj;  mncnent,  than  the  soufM^ofthe  wirul  that  Uown  now.  is  indiridually  the 
••me  M  ith  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  bleu  iuft  before,  which,  though  it  be  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  mora 
than  the  nsitaled  air,  that  makes  the  soumf,  is  the  same  ;  or  than  the  iro/rr.  flowing  in  a  river,  that  now 
passes  by,  is  :ndivi<bially  the  same  with  that  which  passed  a  little  lM>fore.  And  if  it  lie  thus  with  the 
bri^ihtnehs  or  color  of  the  nKwn,  so  it  itiii>t  lie  with  its  Bolulitjtf,  anH  every  thint:  cUc  l»elon^inic  to  ita  aul^ 
•t^nce,  if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  mucli  the  immediate  effect  of  a  nete  exertion  or  api>lieution  of  power. 
The  matt  -r  may  perhaps  lie  in  some  rexpects  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  this.  The  iinm^cs  of  thing* 
in  •  /r'ss'i  ss  we  keep  our  eye  upon  th«*m,  seem  lo  remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  continuing,  perfect 
identity.  But  it  is  known  to  be  otherwise.  Philosophers  well  know  that  these  invigej  are  constantly 
rtmewed,  by  tlie  impression  and  reflection  of  new  ny  of  light ;  ^o  thftt  the  imace  impresaed  lir  the  former 
rays  is  constantly  vanishing,  nnd  a  neir  ima^  impressed  Iqr  new  rays  every  moment,  lioth  on  tVe  itlass  sad 
on  the  eye.  The  inwge  constantly  ren^wc  d.  Inr  new  successive  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  tlie  same, 
than  if  it  were  liy  some  artist  put  on  anew  with  •  pencil,  and  the  colors  constantly  vaniahinif  as  fast  •■ 
put  on.  And  the  new  imafses  bein;;  put  on  immedtatrly  or  itutmuly,  do  not  make  ilicm  the  same,  any  SDorr 
than  if  it  wore  done  with  the  intermission  of  an  Amir  or  a  dav.  The  ima;:i*  that  rxi»ts  this  moment,  is 
not  at  nU  drritfd  from  the  image  which  existed  the  last  preceding  moment ;  a^  may  lie  seen,  becaose  if 
the  succesxion  of  new  ray«  In*  intercepted.  Iiy  soq^thini;  interposed  lietween  the  object  and  the  glass, 
the  in  ajie  imine«iialely  ceases  ;  the  past  rsiMlmee  of  the  imajre  has  no  influrnrc  to  tip^Mild  it,  so  much  as 
for  one  moment.  Which  shows  that  the  image  is  altoreth<*r  new  made  every  moment:  and  s?rier!y 
speaking,  is  in  no  part  numerically  the  same  w  ith  that  which  existed  the  moment  precedine.  And  truly 
•o  the  matter  roust  be  w ilh  the  hodif  theaselres,  ••  well  ••  their  imsges.  They  also  cannot  lie  the  snme, 
with  an  alwolute  identity,  but  most  be  wholly  lenewed  every  moment,  if  the  case  be  as  has  nreu 
prored,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  stncthr  spanking,  st  »U  the  ofltet  •£  their  past  exislrnee  ; 
but  is  wholly,  every  instant,  the  effect  of  anew  •gency,  or  osettioo  of  tbo  powr»  •£  Iho  emms  •£  theii 
•listence.  If  so,  the  existence  cansed  is  c  •ry  instant  n  dow  effsfli,  whether  tkc  cwmo  bo  %lc  m  i»> 
isedisic  4nm*  wwiw^  or  wheterer  it  be. 
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and  sufficiently  appears  so  from  things  conceded  by  the  adversaries  themselves : 
and  therefore  the  objection  wholly  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  are  various  /cinds  of  identity  and  oneness,  found  among  created 
things,  by  which  they  become  one  in  different  manners^  respects,  and  degrees^ 
and  10  various  purposes  ;  several  of  which  differences  have  been  observed ;  and 
every  kind  is  ordered,  regulated,  and  limited,  in  every  respect,  by  divine  consti- 
tution. Some  things,  existing  in  different  times  and  places,  are  treated  by  their 
Creator  as  one  in  one  respect,  and  others  in  another  ;  some  are  united  for  this 
communication^  and  othei^  for  that ;  but  all  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure 
of  the  fountain  of  ail  being  and  operation. 

It  appears  particularly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  oneness,  by  virtue 
whereof  pollution  ami  guilt  from  past  wickedness  are  derived,  depends  entirely 
on  a  divine  estabHshment.  It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  guilt 
and  an  evil  taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  committed 
twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  forever.  It  is  this  tliat  must  account  for  the  continuance  of  any  such 
thing,  anywhere,  as  consciousness  of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  all  AoM^,  either  good  or  bad :  and  on  this  depends  ever}'  thing  that  can 
belong  to  personal  tc/i  ntiti/.  And  all  communications,  derivations,  or  continua- 
tion of  qualities,  piopertiis  or  relations,  natural  or  moral,  from  what  is  past,  as 
if  the  subject  were  one,  depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

And  I  am  persusidc^tl,  no  solid  reason  can  be  given,  why  God,  who  consti- 
tutes all  other  creattti  union  or  oneness,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  for  what 
purposes,  communications,  and  effects,  he  pleases,  may  not  establish  a  constitu 
tioii  whereby  theiiatur;il  |M)stiMity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him,  much  as  the 
buds  and  branclu-s  iVoni  tin*  stork  c^r  root  of  a  tree,  shouki  be  treated  as  one  with 
him,  for  the  derivation,  tiilu-r  of  ritihteousness,  and  communion  in  rewards,  or 
of  the  loss  of  righti*oii>ni>^,  and  consi»qucnt  corruption  and  guilt.* 

As  I  said  before,  all  oniiu-ss  in  created  things,  whence  qualities  and  rela- 
tions are  derived,  dt  pemls  on  a  divine  constitution  that  is  arbitrary,  in  every 
other  resj>ect,  except in<r  that  it  is  regulated  by  divine  wisdom.  The  wisdom, 
which  is  exercised  in  xhtsv  constitutions,  appears  in  these  two  things.  First, 
in  a  beautiful  analogy  and  harmony  with  other  laws  or  constitutions,  especially 
relating  to  the  sann*  s!ibjtrt ;  and  secondly,  in  tiie  goo<l  ends  obtained,  or  use- 
ful cofLsequcnces  of  suih  a  constitution.     If  therefore  there  be  any  objection  still 

*  I  Appeal  lotiiclia.«  nrr  M»t  wunt  to  coiilrnt  ihefnaelves  with  jucl;:in«r  l>y  a  siitierficial  appearance 
and  v'u-yk  of  thiii^A.  btit  nn-  t..«'<:i>i  tt«i!  lorititr;iir  thuiim  klrirtljr  ami  rlo<^*l^,  that  they  may  juilge  rii:ht> 
eoua  jud^'mrnt,  uh#-th«T  on  »np|4»ition  tSat  ail  mankind  had  n»rT«ji/rd,  in  ttie  mntiner  mentioned  bc> 
totr,  any  ^oinI  renson  r.,u  \-r  «i«rn.  %%liy  tlirir  Creator  ouiyht  ihiI,  if  he  had  pleai»ed,  have  est Bliliahed 
wch  a  umon  beturrn  .\<l.iiii  atMl  tlie  reM  of  mankiml.  as  Has  in  the  ease  supposed.  Particularly,  if  it 
bad  lieen  the  ease,  ihul  Atl^m  s  iHiaterity  had  actually.  areordinK  to  a  law  of  nature,  somehow  gmtn 
Ml  t^him,  and  yel  remainni  eMrtrvMs  and  literally  Mufed  «o  Ami,  as  the  branches  to  a  tree,  or  the  roem- 
bent  of  the  iMidy  to  the  i.ra<l ;  mni  h.td  all.  Ufore  lh«*  fall,  eiisted  tO|;ether  at  tlie  samr  finif,  though  indi^- 
fimnt  plaeta^  as  the  heail  himI  hm  itiVn^  nn-  in  diffrrrnt  places  :  in  this  case,  mho  can  determine,  that  the 
author  of  nature  roinhi  inrf.  jf  it  \%m\  pleased  hira,  Itate  estMlili»hed  such  a  Msioa  between  the  root  and 
branch***  of  thin  roinpl<«  U  lU;:.  a«  thui  nil  »Ik>uI<I  c«»niititute  <*ar  moral  whole:  so  that  liy  the  law  of 
union,  lh«'rehh4»uld  Im>  h  ci>tiiiii>.iiMi.t  in  each  m*ir4j  allermltun,  snd  that  the  heart  of  every  branch  shitiildat 
the  same  moment  |iartici|Mir  wiiti  tl*e  lieart  of  tlie  rosf,  be  confonned  to  it,  and  concurrinc  with  it  in  all 
il!i  affrrtions  an«l  acts,  soil  imi  ^••iiitly  {«rlMkini:  in  its  slate,  a»  u  part  of  the  »am«  ihin^  *  Why  miitht  not 
Cioil.  if  h«'  had  pItMwed.  \»t\»  t.x'^l  •■'ic\i  n  kiml  of  union  as  thi».  a  union  of  the  various  p<trts  of  such  a 
iMnsI  mMu  M  ^''^H  as  n>i:i>  «  Mr  twn.  n^  ««:.•«  .1  l.«  itan  artu.tily  fixed,  arcunling  to  his  »(»verri(m  plea* 
•OfcT  And  if  krmi{:ht.  !•>  hi«  Mttrni^n  c«>ni»titulion,  have  estal'lislied  such  a  union  of  the  various 
branch«-s  of  mankiml.  «%^«  n  »t  «*it  i-  in  ififrrrrnt  pinrrt.  I  do  not  tee  why  he  mixht  not  also  do  the  sane, 
tbota^n  liiry  exist  in  difl't-.tnt  tiinea.  I  know  not  wtiy  succ<*ssiun.  or  diversity  of  lisir,  shonid  make  any 
siidi  constituted  union  mare  unrrasonHble,  than  diversity  of  ^mer.  The  only  reason,  why  diverrity  of 
lisae  can  seem  in  make  il  unre.i«onil>le.  is.  that  difference  of  time  show*,  there  is  no  alvsolufe  identity  of 
the  things  existing  in  ihivse  diffrrrnl  tunes :  but  it  shows  this,  I  think,  not  at  all  more  than  thedifferenct 
•film  i^mctti  exigence. 
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lying  against  this  constitution  with  Adam  and  his  posterity,  it  must  be,  thi^t  it  is 
not  sufliciently  a;ise  in  these  respects.  But  what  extreme  arrogance  would  it 
be  in  us,  to  take  upon  us  to  act  as  judges  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  laws 
and  established  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  univei"se ! 
And  not  only  so,  but  if  this  constitution,  in  particular,  be  well  considered,  its 
wisdojUy  in  the  two  forementioned  respects,  may  easily  be  made  evident,  lliere 
is  an  apparent  manifold  analogy  to  other  constitutions  and  laws,  established  and 
maintained  through  the  whole  system  of  vital  nature  in  this  lower  world  ;  all 
parts  of  which,  in  all  successions,  are  derived  from  iYiefrd  of  the  kind^  as  from 
their  root  or  fountain  ;  each  deriving  fjom  thence  all  properties  and  qualities, 
that  are  proper  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  kind,  or  species  ;  no  rfenra- 
tivc  having  any  one  perfection  (unless  it  be  what  is  merely  circumstantial)  but 
what  was  m  its  primitive.  And  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be  without  that 
irit;inal  ri^htvovsncss,  v:h\ch  Adam  had  lost,  is  also  fl7?(z/r^oi/5  to  other  laws 
and  establishments,  relating  to  the  nature  of  mankind ;  according  to  which, 
Adam's  postciily  have  no  one  perfection  of  nature,  ;n  any  kind,  superior  to 
what  was  in  him,  when  the  human  race  began  to  be  propaj^ated  from  him. 

And  as  such  a  constitution  w^sjit  and  wise  in  other  respects,  so  it  was  in 
this  that  follows.  Seeing  the  divine  constitution  concerning  the  maiwr  of 
mankind's  coming  into  existence  in  their  propagation,  was  such  as  did  so  natu- 
rally vnite  them,  and  made  them  in  so  many  respects  owe,  naturallv  leading 
them  to  a  close  union  in  society,  and  manifold  intercourse,  and  mutual  depend- 
ence. Tilings  were  wisely  so  established,  that  all  should  naturally  be  in  one 
and  the  same  moral  slate ;  and  not  in  such  exceeding  diflcrent  states,  as  that 
MJine  should  be  pvr{vci\y  iiinocint  and  holy,  but  others  ctrrupl  and  wicked; 
some  nettling  a  Saviour,  but  othere  needing  none;  some  in  a  confirmed  state 
of  perfcKrt  happin^ss^  but  othere  in  a  state  of  public  condenmation  to  perfect  and 
tteinal  misiry ;  some  justly  exposed  to  great  calamities  in  this  world,  but  others 
by  their  innocence  raised  above  all  sulfering.  Such  a  vast  diversity  of  state 
would  by  no  me:ins  have  agreed  with  the  natural  and  nece^sarj*  constitution  and 
unavoidable  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  world  of  mankind  ;  all  made  of 
Tnc  bloody  to  dutll  on  all  the  fncc  of  the  earthy  to  be  united  and  blended  ir 
society,  and  to  paitake  together  in  the  natural  and  common  goods  and  evils  of 
this  lower  world. 

Dr.  Taylor  urges,*  that  sorrow  and  shame  are  only  for  personal  sin  :  and  it 
has  often  been  urged,  that  rqyentance  can  be  for  no  other  sin.  To  which  I 
would  say,  that  the  use  of  uords  is  very  arbitrary :  but  that  men's  hearts  should 
be  deeply  afTected  with  grief  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  pollution  and 
guilt  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  I  think,  is  not  in  the  least  im- 
rcasonable.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and  unheard  of,  that  men  should  be 
ashamed  of  things  done  by  others,  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned  in.  1  am 
suT,  it  is  not  utuscriptural ;  especially  when  thev  are  justly  lookc*d  upon  in  the 
ciglit  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully  consenting  and 
concurring. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  ma^'  appear,  there  is  no  sure  ground  to 
fX>nciude,  that  it  roust  be  an  absurd  and  im|)ossible  thing,  for  the  race  of  man- 
kind truly  to  partake  of  tlie  sin  of  the  first  apostas}',  so  as  that  this,  in  reality 
and  propriety,  shall  become  tluir  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  anion  between  the 
root  and  branches  oi  the  world  of  mankin.^  (truly  and  properly  availing  to  such 
k  consequence),  established  by  the  Author  of  the  whole  s}'stcit.  of  the  univerae ; 

•  Pace  li. 
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lO  whose  establishments  are  owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  t/nion,  in  any  part 
of  that  system ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  pos- 
terity to  that  first  apostasy.  And  therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  tlieirs, 
merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them;  but  it  is  trali/  and  /?ro/)rr/y  theirs,  and 
on  that  ground,  God  imputes  it  to  them. 

By  reason  of  the  established  union  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  the 
case  is  far  otherwise  between  him  and  them,  than  it  is  between  distinct  parts  or 
individuals  of  Adam's  race ;  betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  vnion ;  as 
between  children  and  other  ancestors.  Concerninij  whom  is  apparently  to  be 
understood  that  place,  Ezek,  xviii.  1 — 20  ;•  wliere  God  reproves  the  Jews  for 
the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb,  The  fathers  have  eatci  sour  grapes,  and 
thediildrerCs  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ;  and  tells  tliem,  that  hereafter  they  shall  no 
more  have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb ;  and  that  if  a  son  sees  the  wickedness 
of  his /o/Acr,  and  sincerely  disapproves  it  and  avoids  it,  and  he  himself  is  right- 
eous, he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquiti/  of  his  father  ;  that  all  souh,  both  thv  sovl  of 
the  father  and  the  son,  are  his  ;  and  that  therefore  the  son  shall  nolb-  ar  the  iniquity 
of  his father,nor  the  father  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  sou  ;  but  the  sottl  that  sinmih, 
%t  shall  die;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  ri^hdous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
widcedness  of  the  vsidced  shall  be  upon  him.  The  thing  denied,  is  communion  in 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  others,  that  are  distinct  parts  of  Adam  s 
raje;  and  expressly,  in  that  case,  where  there  is  no  consent  and  concurrence,  • 
but  a  sincere  disapprobation  of  the  wickedness  of  ancestors.  It  is  declared,  that 
children  who  are  adult  and  come  to  act  for  theniM-lvis,  who  are  righfious,  and 
do  not  approve  of,  but  sincerely  condemn  the  wirk«  dnt>s  of  ihv'iT  fathers,  ^halj 
not  be  punished  for  their  disapproved  and  avoidiii  ini«}nitii's.  The  occasion  of 
what  is  here  said,  as  well  as  the  design  and  phiiii  sm^c,  shows,  that  nothing  is 
here  intended  in  the  least  degree  incnnsislcnt  with  what  has  been  supposed  con- 
cerning Adam's  posterity's  sinning  and  falling  in  /<iv  aimstasy.  The  occasion 
IS,  the  people^s  murmuring  at  God*s  methods  under  the  Mosaic  <lispensation ; 
agreeable  to  that  in  Levit.  xxvi.  39,'*  And  they  that  are  left  of  you,  shall  pine 
away  in  their  iniquity  in  youi  «jnemies'  lands;  ami  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them:"  and  other  parallel  places,  respecting 
external  judgments,  which  were  the  punishments  most  plainly  ihreateneil,  and 
chiefly  insisted  on,  under  that  dispensation  (whi*  h  was,  as  it  were,  an  extimal 
and  far/i«/ covenant),  and  particularly  the  people's  sulFerins;  such  terrible  judg- 
ments .it  that  day,  even  in  Ezekiel's  time,  for  the  sins  of  .Manasseh  ;  according 
to  what  God  says  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xv.  4),  and  a:zree;ible  to  wiiut  is  said  in 
that  confession,  Lam.  v.  7,  "  Our  f^thei-s  liave  sinnetl  and  are  not,  and  we  have 
borne  their  iniquities." 

In  what  is  said  here,  there  is  a  special  respect  to  the  introducinir  of  the  j^os- 
pel  dispensation  ;  as  is  greatly  confirmed  by  comparing  this  place  with  Jer.  xxxi. 
29,30,  31.  Under  which  dispensation,  the  righti^ousness  of  God's  dealings 
with  mankind  would  be  more  fully  manifest i*tl,  in  the  clear  revelation  then  to 
be  made  of  the  method  of  the  judgment  of  (jo<I,  l)y  whieh  the  Jinnl  stnie  of 
wicked  men  is  determined;  which  is  not  according  to  the  l)ehavior  of  their 
partiiMdar  ancestors  ;  but  every  one  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  sin  oUiisotm 
wicked  heart,  or  sinful  nature  and  practice.  The  affair  ofdiriralion  of  the  natural 
corruption  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  their  constant  /o,aml  participation  tf  the 
primitive  and  common  a|)Ostas)',  is  not  in  the  least  intertnecMled  with,  or  touch* 
€tl,  b^  any  thing  meant  or  aimed  at  in  the  true  scope  and  design  of  this  pUce  in 
EzckieL 

•  Which  Dr.  Taylof  allrgrs,  p  I"  1 1,  vV. 
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On  the  whole,  if  any  do  not  like  the  philosophy j  or  the  metaphysics  (as  some 
perhaps  may  choose  to  call  it)  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  reasonings ;  yet  1 
cannot  doubt,  but  tliat  a  proper  consideration  of  what  is  apparent  and  undenia* 
ble  in  fad^  with  respect  to  the  dependence  of  the  state  and  coui-se  of  things  in 
tliis  universe  on  the  sovereign  constittdions  of  the  supreine  Author  and  Lord  of 
all,  \\\iO  gives  none  account  of  any  of  his  malterSy  and  whose  ways  are  past 
fiiuiing  outy  will  be  sufficient,  with  persons  of  common  modesty  and  sobriety,  to 
stop  their  mouths  from  making  peremptory  decisions  against  the  justice  of  God, 
resjiecting  what  is  so  plainly  and  fully  taught  in  Aw  holy  uordy  concerning  the 
derivation  of  a  depravity  and  guilt  from  Adam  to  his  posterity ;  a  thing  so 
abundantly  confirmed  by  w  hat  is  found  in  the  experience  of  all  mankind  in  all 
ages. 

'I'his  is  enough,  one  w^ould  think,  forever  to  silence  such  bold  expressions  as 
those — "  If  this  he  just — if  the  Scriptures  teach  such  doctrine,  &c.,  then  the 
Scriptures  are  of  no  use — understanding  is  no  underetandiug — and,  What  a  God 
niu>t  he  be,  that  can  thus  curse  innocent  creatures ! — Is  this  thy  God,  O  Chris* 
lianr 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  something  (by  way  of  supplement  to  this 
chapter,  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much  about  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin)  concerninpj  the  opinions  of  two  divines^  of  no  inconsiderable  note 
among  the  dissenters  in  England,  relating  to  a  partial  imputation  of  Adam'a 
fir>t  sin. 

One  of  them  supjioses  that  this  sm,  though  truly  imputed  to  infants,  so  that 
lluTtby  tlity  are  exposi'd  to  a  proper  punishmenty  yet  is  not  imputed  to  them 
in  Mjcii  a  ihgrcCy  as  that  upon  this  account  they  should  be  liable  to  eternal 
puni>ijnunt,  as  Adam  himself  was,  but  only  to  temporal  death  y  ox  annihilation, 
Ad;im  himself,  the  immediate  actor,  being  made  infinitely  more  guilty  by  it, 
than  his  posterity.  On  wliich  I  would  observe,  that  to  suppose,  God  imputes 
not  all  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  but  only  some  little  part  of  it,  relieves  nothing 
but  one's  imagination.  To  th'mk  of  poor  little  infants  bearing  such  torments 
*  for  Adam's  sin,  as  the^'  sometimes  do  m  this  world,  and  these  torments  ending 
in  death  and  annihilation,  may  sit  easier  on  the  imagination,  than  to  conceive 
of  their  suflering  eternal  misery  for  it.  But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve  one's  reo' 
som  There  is  no  rule  of  reason  that  can  be  supposed  to  lie  against  imputing  a 
sin  in  the  v^iole  of  it,  which  was  committed  by  one,  to  another  who  did  not 
penionally  commit  it,  but  what  will  also  lie  against  its  being  so  imputed  and 
punished  in  part.  For  all  the  reasons  (if  there  are  any)  lie  against  the  impu- 
tation ;  not  the  quantify  or  degree  of  what  is  imputed.  If  there  be  any  rule  of 
reason,  that  is  strong  and  good,  lying  against  a  proper  derivation  or  communi- 
cation of  guilt,  from  one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  not  act ;  then  it  lies 
against  a// that  is  of  this  nature.  The  force  of  the  reasons  brought  against  im- 
puting Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  (if  there  be  any  force  in  them)  lies  in  this, 
tliat  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  one.  But  this  lies  as  properly  a^nst 
charging  a  part  of  the  guilt,  as  the  whole.  For  Adam's  posterity,  by  not  being 
the  same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  KlUe  of  what  was  done,  than  in  the 
whole.  The}'  were  as  absolutely  free  from  being  concerned  in  that  act  partly^ 
as  they  were  wholly.  And  there  b  no  reason  to  be  brought,  why  one  man's 
ftQ  cannot  be  justly  reckoned  to  another's  account,  who  was  not  then  in  being, 
in  the  wMe  of  it ;  but  what  will  as  properly  lie  against  its  bein^  reckoned  to 
him  in  any  porf,  so  as  (hat  he  should  be  subject  to  any  condemnation  or  puiush- 
ment  on  that  account  If  those  reasons  are  good,  all  the  difference  there  cac 
Oe  Is  this:  that  to  brins:  a  creat  punhfywen*  on  infants  for  Adain'«  sin.  is  a 
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grciU  act  of  injustice,  and  to  bring  a  comparatively  small  punishment,  is  a  smaller 
act  of  injustice,  but  not,  that  this  is  not  as  truly  and  demonstrably  an  act  of  in- 
justice, as  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  somethinsf  parallel.  It  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment why  I  may  not  exact  from  one  of  my  neignbors,  what  was  due  to  me  from 
ajwther,  that  he  and  my  debtor  are  not  the  same;  and  that  their  concerns,  in- 
terests and  properties  are  entirely  distinct.  Now  if  this  argument  be  good,  it 
lies  as  truly  against  my  demanding  from  him  a  par/ of  the  debt,  as  the  whole. 
Indeed  it  is  a  greater  act  of  injustice  for  me  to  take  from  him  the  whole  of  it, 
than  a  part,  but  not  more  truly  and  certainly  an  act  of  injiustice. 

The  o/Aer  divine  thinks  there  is  truly  an  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  so  that 
infants  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  innocent  creatures ;  yet  seems  to  think  it  not 
igreeable  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  make  the  state  of  infants  in  another  world 
worse  than  a  state  of  nonexistence.  But  this  to  me  appears  plainly  a  giving  tip 
that  grand  point  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  both  in  whole  and  in  part. 
For  It  supposes  it  to  be  not  right,  for  God  to  bring  any  evil  on  a  child  of  Adam, 
which  is  innocent  as  to  personal  sin,  without  paying  for  it,  or  balancin<[(  it  with 
^d  ;  so  that  still  the  slate  of  the  child  shall  be  as  ^oody  as  could  be  demanded 
in  ju^tic^y  in  a  case  of  mere  intiocence.  Which  plainly  supposes  that  the  child 
IS  not  exposed  to  any  itroper  punishment  at  all,  or  is  not  at  all  in  dibt  to  di- 
vine justice,  on  the  account  of  Adam's  sin.  For  if  the  child  were  truly  in  debt, 
then  surely  justice  might  take  something  from  him  without  paying  for  it,  or 
without  ^trm/>  that  which  makes  its  state  ?^ good^  as  mere  innocemv  could  in 
)asticc  require.  If  he  owes  the  suffering  of  some  punishmenfj  then  tlurt-  is  no 
ncnl  that  justice  should  requite  the  infant  for  suffering  that  punishment ;  or  make 
up  for  it,  by  conferring  some  good,  that  shall  countervail  it,  and  in  eflirt  rernove 
ami  disannul  it;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  g'ood  and  evU  shall  be  at  an  even  balance^ 
vea,  so  that  the  scale  of  good  shall  preponderate.  If  it  is  unju:>t  in  a  jud^^e  to 
order  any  quantity  of  money  to  be  taken  from  another  without  paying  him  :i^ain, 
md  fully  making  it  up  to  him,  it  must  be  because  he  had  justly  forfeitttl  none 
at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  manifest  that  none  can,  in  good  consistence  with  them- 
selves,  own  a  real  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity, 
without  owning  that  they  are  justly  viewed  and  treated  as  sinners,  truly  guilty 
and  cliildren  of  wrath  on  that  account ;  nor  unless  they  allow  a  just  imputation 
of  the  whole  of  the  evil  of  that  transgression ;  at  least  all  that  pertains  to  the 
essence  of  that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  violation  of  the  covenant  which  God 
had  established  ;  even  as  much  as  if  each  one  of  mankind  had  the  Hke  covenant 
established  with  him  smgly,  and  had  by  the  like  direct  and  full  act  of  rebellion, 
violated  it  for  himself. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Wherein  feveral  other  ObjectionB  are  considered. 

Dr.  Taylor  objects  against  Adam's  posterity's  being  supposed  to  come  into 
the  worM  under  a  forfeiture  of  God's  blessings  and  subject  to  his  curse  through 
his  sin  : — That  at  the  restoration  of  the  wond  after  the  flood,  God  pronounced 
equivalent  or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  and  his  sons,  than  he  did  on  Adam  al 
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his  creation,  when  he  said,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  ihe  ear^bi 
and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &.C* 

To  this  1  answer,  in  the  following  remarks. 

1.  As  it  has  been  already  sliown,  that  in  the  threatentJig,  denounced  for 
Adam's  sin,  there  was  notliing  which  appears  inconsistent  with  the  continuance 
o£  ih\s  present  life  for  a  season,  or  with  ihe  propagating  his  kind;  so  for  the 
like  reason,  ihere  appears  notliing  in  that  threatening,  ujwn  the  supposition  that 
it  reached  Adam's  posterity,  incomist'.nt  with  their  enjoying  the  temporal  bless^ 
ings  of  the  present  life,  as  long  as  this  is  continued  ;  even  those  temporal  bless- 
ings which  God  pronounce*!  on  Adam  at  his  first  creation.  For  it  must  be 
oteened,  that  the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam,  when  he  first 
created  him,  and  bejorr,  the  trial  of  his  obediincej  were  not  the  same  with  the 
blessings  which  were  svspendtd  on  his  obedience.  The  blessings  thus  suspended, 
were  the  blessings  of  etenwl  life  ;  which,  if  he  had  maintained  his  integrity 
through  his  trial,  would  havi*  been  pronounced  upon  him  aft*  ruards  ;  when  God, 
as  his  judge,  should  have  given  him  his  reward.  God  might,  indeed,  if  he  had 
pleased,  immediately  have  deprived  him  of  life^  and  of  all  temporal  blessings 
given  him  before.  But  those  blessings  pronounced  on  him  beibrehand,  were 
not  the  things,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  his  trial  was  ap))ointed.  These  were 
reserved^  till  the  issue  of  his  trial  should  be  seen,  and  then  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  blessed  sentence,  which  would  have  been  passed  upon  him  by  his  judge, 
when  Go<l  came  to  decree  t(»  him  his  reward  Jbr  his  approved  fidelity.  The 
pronouncing  these  latter  blfN>in«;s  on  a  degenerate  rare,  that  had  fallen  under 
the  Mnci/ewiwg  denouncetl,  would  indeed  (without  a  rfdemjAion)  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  ionstitulion  which  had  been  established.  But  the  giving 
them  ihcfifrmir  kir.d  of  bhs^in^s,  whiih  were  not  the  things  suspended  on  the 
trial,  or  dependent  on  his  fidelity  (and  these  to  be  continued  for  a  season),  was 
not  at  all  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  It  is  no  more  an  eviiliri«eof  Adam's  posterity's  being  not  included  in  the 
threatening,  denounced  for  his  eatinq:  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  they  still  have 
ihetemporal  blessings  of  fruit  fulness  and  a  dominion  over  the  creatures  ccm/mi/cd 
to  them,  than  it  is  an  evidence  of  Adanfs  being  not  included  in  that  threatening 
himself,  that  he  had  these  blessings  (continued  to  him,  was  fruitful,  and  had  do- 
minion over  the  creatures  nflir  his  fall,  equally  with  his  |)Osterity. 

3.  There  is  good  evidence,  that  there  were  blessings  implied  in  the  bene- 
dictions God  pronounceil  on  Noah  and  his  posterity,  which  were  granted  on  a 
new  foundation  ;  on  the  fcMit  of  a  dispi^nsation  diverse  from  any  giant,  promise 
or  revelation  which  Go<l  ga\e  to  Adam,  antecedently  to  his  fall,  even  on  th« 
fomidation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  established  in  Jesus  Christ;  a  dispensatioDi 
the  design  of  which  is  to  deliver  men  fiom  the  curse  thaf  came  upon  tlK*m  by 
Adam's  sin,  and  to  bring  tin  in  to  greater  blessings  than  ever  he  had.  These 
blessings  were  pronouncetl  on  Noah  and  his  seed,  on  the  same  foundation  where- 
on afterwards  the  blessing  was  pronounced  on  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which 
included  l)oth  spiritual  and  tein)>oial  l>enefi!s.  Noah  had  his  name  prophetical- 
ly given  him  bv  his  father  Ijivuch^  because  by  him  and  his  seed,  deliverance 
should  be  obtamc*d  from  the  curse  which  came  by  Adam*s  fall.  Gen.  v.  29, 
"  And  he  called  his  name  JVb#/A  (i.  e.  Kisi ),  saying.  This  same  shall  comfort  us 
concerning  our  work,  ami  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the 
*XNrd  bath  cursed."     Pursuant  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  propiiecy  (which 

eed  Heems  to  respect  the  saojc  thing  with  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  iii.  15)  are 

•  Sc«  p.  83.  &e.,  8. 
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the  blessings  pronounced  on  Noah  after  the  flood.  There  is  this  evidence  of 
^hese  blessings  being  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  by  the  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  obtained  by  sacra* 
fice  ;  or  were  bestowed  as  the  effect  of  God's  favor  to  mankind,  which  was  in 
consequence  of  God's  smelling  a  svceet  savor  in  the  sacrifice  which  Noah 
offered.  And  it  is  very  evident  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  ancient 
sacrifices  never  obtained  the  favor  of  God,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  relation  th^ 
had  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  Now  that  Noah  and  his  family  had  been  so 
wonderfully  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God,  which  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  as  it  were  restored  from  a  mined  state,  there  was  a 
proper  occasion  to  point  to  the  great  salvation  to  come  by  Christ :  as  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  God,  on  occasion  of  some  great  temporal  salvation  of  his 
people,  or  restoration  from  a  low  and  miserable  state,  to  renew  the  intimations 
of  the  great  spiritual  restoration  of  the  world  by  Christ's  redemption.*  God 
deals  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  present  state,  far  differently,  on 
occasion  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  from  what  he  otherwise  would  do ; 
for,  being  capable  subjects  of  saving  mercy,  they  have  a  day  of  patience  and 
grace,  and  innumerable  temporal  blessings  bestowed  on  them ;  which,  as  the 
apostle  signifies  (Acts  xiv.  17),  are  testimonies  of  God's  reconcilableness  to 
sinful  men,  to  put  them  upon  seeking  after  God, 

But  besides  the  sense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in  general  partake  of 
these  blessings  of  dominion  aver  the  creatures,  &c. ;  Noah  himself,  and  all  such 
of  his  posterity  as  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  that  exercised  by  him 
in  offering  his  sacrifice  which  made  it  a  sweet  savor ,  and  by  which  it  procured 
these  blessings,  have  dominion  over  the  creatures,  throucrh  Christ,  in  a  more 
excellent  sense  than  Adam  in  innocency  ;  as  they  are  made  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  and  reign  with  Christ,  and  all  thincrs  are  theirs,  by  a  covenant  of 
grace.  They  partake  with  Christ  in  that  dominion  "  over  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,"  spoken  of  in  the  8th  Psalm  ; 
which  is  by  the  apostle  interpreted  of  Christ's  dominion  over  the  world.  1  Cor. 
XV.  27,  and  Heb.  ii.  7.  And  the  time  is  coming  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
posterity  of  Noah,  and  each  of  his  sons,  shall  partake  of  this  more  honorable 
and  excellent  dominion  over  the  creatures,  through  him  *'  in  whom  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  Neither  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  that 
these  blessings  have  their  most  complete  accomplishment  until  many  a^es  after 
they  were  granted,  any  more  than  the  blessins:  on  Japhet,  expressed  m  those 
words,  <*  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  m  the  tents  of  Sheia" 

But  that  Noah's  posterity  have  such  blessings  given  them  through  the 

Jreat  Redeemer^  who  suspends  and  removes  the  curse  which  came  through 
.dam's  sin,  surely  is  no  argument  that  they  originally,  and  as  they  be  in  their 
natural  state,  are  not  under  the  curse.  That  men  have  blessings  through 
grace^  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse  by  nature^ 
but  it  rather  argues  the  contrary  :  for  if  they  did  not  deserve  the  curse,  they 
would  not  depenid  on  grace  and  redemption  for  the  removal  of  it,  and  for  bring- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  favor  with  God. 

Another  objection  which  our  author  strenuously  urges  against  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  is,  that  it  disparages  the  dinne  goodness  in  ^ving  us  our  being,, 
which  we  ought  to  receive  with  thtttikfidnest^  as  a  great  gift  of  God's  benefit 
cence,  and  look  upon  as  the  first,  original,  and  fundamental  fruit  of  the  divint 
aberality.f 

•  It  may  b^  notrd  that  Dr.  Titylor  htm«elf  nifmifie*  it  «•  hi«  mind,  tkmt  these  blrasinj;*  on  NmIi  wtr» 
7B  Uie  foot  of  ik*  twmnl^grmee,  p.  84,9(1,91,92,  8.  f  ?■<€•  290,  257,  260.  71^74.  S 
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To  this  I  answer,  in  the  following  observations. 

1.  This  argument  is  built  on  the  supposed  truth  of  a  thing  m  duputCy  and 
60  is  a  begging  the  question.  It  is  built  on  this  supposition,  that  we  are  not 
properly  looked  upon  as  one  with  our  first  father^  in  the  state  wherein  God  at 
first  created  him,  and  in  his  fall  from  that  state.  If  we  are  so,  it  becomes  the 
whole  race  to  acknowledge  God*s  great  goodness  to  them,  in  the  state  wherein 
mankind  was  made  at  first ;  in  the  happy  state  they  were  then  in,  and  the  fair 
opportuni^  they  then  had  of  obtaining  confirmed  and  eternal  happiness,  and  to 
acknowlecfge  it  as  an  aggravation  of  their  apostasy,  and  to  humble  themselves, 
that  they  were  so  un^teful  as  to  rebel  agamst  their  good  Creator.  Certainly, 
we  may  all  do  this  with  as  much  reason,  as  (yea,  much  more  than)  the  people 
of  Israel  in  Daniel's  and  Nehemiah's  times,  did  with  thankfulness  acknow- 
ledge Grod's  great  goodness  to  their  fathers  finHny  ages  before,  and  in  their  con- 
fessions bewailed,  and  took  shame  to  themselves,  for  the  sins  committed  by 
their  j^Aer5,  notwithstanding  such  great  goodness.  See  the  ixth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  and  ixth  of  Nehemiah. 

2.  If  Dr.  Taylor  would  imply  in  his  objection,  that  it  doth  not  consist  with 
the  goodness  of  God,  to  eive  mankind  being  in  a  state  of  miser}*,  whatever  was 
done  before  by  Adam,  whether  he  sinned,  or  did  not  sin  ;  I  reply,  if  it  be  jtistly 
80  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam,  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  with  Aim,  then  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  GodU  attribute  of  good- 
ness to  give  being  to  his  posterity  in  a  state  of  punb^hment,  than  to  continue 
the  being  of  the  same  wicked  and  ^ilty  person,  who  has  made  himself  guilty, 
in  a  state  of  punishment.  The  giving  oeing,  and  the  continuing  being  are 
both  alike  the  work  of  God's  power  and  vnWy  and  both  are  alike  fundamental 
to  all  blessings  of  man's  present  and  future  existence.  And  if  it  be  said,  it  can- 
not be  justly  so  ordered,  that  there  ^ould  be  a  posterity  of  Adam,  which  should 
be  looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  this  is  begging  the  question, 

3.  If  our  author  would  have  us  suppose  that  it  b  contrary*  to  the  attribute 
of  goodness  for  God,  in  any  case^  by  an  immediate  act  of  his  power,  to  cause 
existence,  and  to  cause  new  existence,  which  shall  be  an  exceeding  miserable 
existence,  by  reason  of  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  ;  then  his  own  scheme  must 
be  supposed  contrary  to  the  attribute  of  God's  raodness ;  for  he  supposes  that 
God  will  raise  multitudes  from  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (which  will  be  giving 
new  existence  to  their  bodies,  and  to  bodily  life  and  tense)  in  order  only  to  their 
tufierin|c  eternal  destruction. 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  so  sinful  and  miserable,  as  we  are  by  nature, 
yet  we  may  have  great  reason  to  bless  God,  that  he  has  given  us  our  being 
under  so  glorious  a  dispensation  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  which  we 
have  a  happy  opportunity  to  be  delivered  from  thb  sin  and  misery,  and  to  ob- 
tain unspeakable,  eternal  happiness.  And  because,  through  our  own  wicked 
inclinations,  we  are  disposed  so  to  neglect  and  abuse  thb  mercy,  as  to  fail  of 
final  benefit  by  it,  thb  b  no  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  be  thankfvl  for  it, 
even  according  to  our  author's  own  sentiments.  **  What  (says  he*)  if  the 
whole  world  lies  in  wickedness^  and  few  therefore  shall  be  saved,  have  men  ne 
reason  to  be  thankful^  because  they  are  wicked  and  ungrateAil,  and  abuse  their 
being  and  God's  bounty  1  Suppose  our  own  ecU  inclinations  do  withhold  us" 
[viz*,  from  seddng  after  happincM,  which  under  the  light  of  the  gospel  we  art 
placed  withb  the  nearer  and  easier  reach  of]  ;  ^  soppoae  the  whole  Chriititi 
world  tbouU  lie  in  wickedneas,  and  but  few  Christians  sboold  be  saved ;  m  it 
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therefore  certainly  true,  that  ^x  cannot  reasonably  thank  God  for  the  gospel  ?'* 
Welly  and  though  the  evil  inclinations^  which  hinder  our  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing happiness  by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  are  what  we  are  bom  with,  yet  if 
those  inclinations  are  our  fault  or  sin^  that  alters  not  the  case ;  and  to  say,  they 
are  not  our  sin,  is  still  begging  th£  question.  Yea,  it  will  follow  from  severa 
things  asserted  by  our  author,  put  together,  that  notwithstanding  men  are  bom 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  are  under  a  very  great  imprwabiliiy  of  ever 
becoming  righteous^  yet  the^  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  being. 
Thus,  particularly,  those  that  were  born  and  lived  among  the  Heathen^  before 
Christ  came.  For  Dr.  Taylor  asserts,  that  all  men  have  reason  of  thankfulness 
for  their  being ;  and  yet  he  supposes,  that  the  Heathen  world,  taken  as  a  col- 
lective body,  were  dead  in  sin^  and  could  not  deliver  or  help  themselves,  and 
therefore  stood  in  necessity  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  not  only  so, 
but  he  supposes,  that  the  Christian  world  is  now  at  length  brought  to  the  like 
deplorable  and  helpless  circumstances,  and  needs  a  new  dispensation  for  its 
relief ;  as  I  observed  before.  According  to  these  things,  the  world  in  general, 
not  only  formerly,  but  even  at  this  day,  are  dead  in  sin^  and  helpless  as  to  their 
salvation ;  and  therefore  the  generality  of  them  that  are  born  into  it,  are  much 
more  Hkdy  to  perish,  than  otherwise,  till  the  new  dispensation  comes :  and  vet 
he  supposes,  we  all  have  leason  to  be  thankful  for  our  being.  Yea,  further 
still,  I  think,  according  to  our  author's  doctrine,  men  may  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  God  for  bringing  them  into  a  state,  which  yet,  as  the  case  is,  is 
attended  with  misery^  as  its  certain  consequence.  As,  with  respect  to  God's 
raising  the  wicked  to  life,  at  the  last  day  ;  which,  he  supposes,  is  in  itself  a 
great  benefit^  procured  by  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  grace  of  God  through  him: 
and  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  God's  wonderful  grace,  surely  men  ought  to  be  thank* 
ful  for  that  grace,  and  praise  God  for  it  Our  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  there- 
fore, no  more  disparages  God's  goodness  in  man's  formation  in  the  womb, 
than  his  doctrine  disparages  God's  goodness  in  their  resurrection  from  the 
grave. 

Another  argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  use  of,  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  is  what  the  Scripture  reveals  of  the  process  of  the  day  ofjudg" 
ment ;  which  represents  the  judge  as  dealing  with  men  singly  and  separately^ 
rendering  to  every  man  acconling  to  his  deeds,  and  according  to  the  improve- 
ment he  has  made  of  the  particular  powers  and  talents  God  has  given  him  per^ 
sonally.* 

But  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  consider  what  is  the  end  or  design  of 
that  public  judgment  Now  this  will  not  be,  that  God  mzyfind  out  what  men 
are,  or  what  punishment  or  reward  is  proper  for  them,  or  in  order  to  the  pass- 
ifijg  a  ri^ht  judgment  of  these  things  within  himself,  which  is  the  end  of  humar 
trials ;  but  It  is  to  manifest  what  men  are,  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  the 
world.  As  the  day  of  judgment  is  called  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  right" 
eaus  Judgment  if  God  ;  in  order  to  this,  God  will  make  use  of  evidences  or 
proofs.  But  the  proper  evidences  of  the  wickedness  of  men's  hearts  (the  true 
seat  of  all  wickedness),  both  as  to  corruption  of  nature,  and  additional  pollution 
and  guilt,  are  men*s  works. 

The  special  end  of  God's  puuiic  judgment  will  be,  to  make  a  proper,  per- 
t&dtf  open  disOndion  among  men,  rightly  to  state  and  manifest  their  differenu 
one  from  another,  in  order  to  that  separation  and  difference  in  the  eternal  retiv 
bution,  that  is  to  foUow:  and  this  difference  wil  be  made  to  appear,  by  their 
personat  works. 
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There  are  two  things,  with  regard  to  which  men  will  be  tried,  and  openij 
Ustineuished  by  the  perfect  judgment  of  God  at  the  last  day ;  according  to  the 
twofold  real  distinction  subsisting  among  mankind,  viz.,  (1.)  The  difference  of 
state  ;  that  primary  and  grand  distinction,  whereby  all  mankind  are  divided 
into  two  sorts,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  (2.)  That  secondary  distivction^ 
whereby  both  sorts  differ  from  others  in  the  ^am€  general  state,  in  degrees  of  addi- 
tional fruits  of  righteousness  and  wickedness.  Now  the  judge,  in  order  to  manifest 
both  these,  will  judge  men  according  to  their  personal  xcorks.  But  to  inquire 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  whether  Adam  sinned  or  no,  or  whether  men  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  and  so  partakers  in  his  sin,  is  what  in  no  respect 
tends  to  manifest  either  of  these  distinctions. 

1.  The/rrf  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  the  state^  that  each  man  is  in, 
with  respect  to  the  grand  distinction  of  the  whole  world  of  mankind  mto  right* 
eous  and  wicked;  or,  in  metaphorical  language,  wheat  and  tares  ;  or,  the  chU- 
dren  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  children  of  the  tricked  one  ;  the  latter, 
the  head  of  the  apostasy ;  but  the  former,  the  bead  of  the  restoration  and  recov- 
ery. The  judge,  in  manifesting  this,  will  prove  men's  hearts  by  their  uorks^ 
in  such  as  have  had  opportunity  to  perform  any  works  in  the  body.  The  evil 
xcorks  of  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  will  be  the  proper  manifestation  and 
evidence  or  proof  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  general  state  of  such ;  and  partic- 
ularly they  will  prove,  that  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  great  deceiver 
and  head  of  the  apostasy,  as  they  will  demonstrate  the  exceeding  corruption  of 
their  nature,  and  lull  consent  of  their  hearts  to  the  common  apostasy  ;  aini  abc 
that  their  hearts  ne\er  relinquished  the  apostasy,  by  a  cordial  adherence  -c 
Christ,  the  great  restorer.  The  judge  will  also  make  use  of  the  good  works  of 
the  righteous  to  show  their  interest  in  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  as  thrrcby 
will  be  manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  in  the  acceptance  of,  and  adhe- 
rence to  the  Redeemer  and  his  righteousness.  And  in  thus  proving  the  state  of 
men's  hearts  by  their  actions,  the  circumstances  of  those  actions  must  necessarily 
come  into  consideration,  to  manifest  the  true  quality  of  their  actions ;  as,  eack 
one's  talents,  opportunities,  advantages,  light,  motives,  &c. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  that  secondary  distinction^ 
wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  and  wicked,  differ  from  one  another, 
m  the  degree  of  secondary  good  or  evil,  that  is,  something  besides  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  in  the  same  general  state :  the  degree  of  evil  Unit,  which  is  addition- 
al to  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  the  whole  body  of  ap<xstatcs  and  enemies ;  and 
the  degree  of  personal  goodness  and  good  fruit,  which  is  a  secondary  goodnc^ss, 
with  respect  to  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ,  which  belong  to  all  b^ 
that  sincere  faith  manifested  in  all.  Of  this  also  each  one's  works^  with  their ' 
circumstances,  opportunities,  talents,  &c,  will  be  the  proper  evidence. 

As  to  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the  general  apostasy  by  Adam*8  sin, 
and  also  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
restorer,  thou$i:h  both  these  will  have  vast  influence  on  the  eternal  state,  which 
men  will  be  adjudged  to,  yet  neither  of  them  will  properly  belong  to  the  trial 
men  will  be  the  subjects  of  at  that  day,  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  their 
r/c/e,  wherein  they  are  distinguished  one  from  another.  They  will  belong  to 
the  business  of  that  day  no  otherwise,  than  the  manifestation  of  the  great  truths 
of  religion  in  general ;  as  the  nature  and  perfectioos  of  God,  the  dependence  of 
mankind  on  God,  as  their  creator  and  orcflenrer,  &c  Such  truths  as  these  will 
tlso  have  ^rreat  influence  oo  the  etemal  state,  which  men  will  then  be  adfii^Kcd 
c  as  they  aggravate  the  guilt  of  man's  wickedness,  and  must  be  considerrd  in 
order  to  a  due  estimate  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  men's  personal  virtue; 
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yet,  being  of  general  and  equal  concernment,  will  not  prope.  Jy  telong  to  the 
trial  of  particular  persons. 

Another  thing  urged  by  our  author  particularly  against  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  is  this :  **  Though,  in  Scripture,  action  is  frequently  said  to  be  im- 
puted, reckoned^  nccounted  to  a  person,  it  is  no  other  than  his  own  act  and 
deed  !"*  In  the  same  place  he  cites  a  number  of  places  of  Scripture,  where 
diese  words  are  used,  which  he  says  art  all  that  he  can  find  in  the  Bible. 

But  we  are  no  way  concerned  with  this  argument  at  present,  any  further 
than  it  relates  to  imputation  ofsin^  or  sinful  adiofu  Therefore  all  that  is  in  the 
argument,  which  relates  to  the  pi'esent  purpose,  is  this :  that  the  word  is  so 
often  applied  in  Scripture  to  sigiify  God's  imputing  personal  sin,  but  never 
once  to  his  imputing  Adam's  sin. — So  often  I — How  often  ? — But  tmce.  There 
are  but  two  of  all  those  places  which  he  reckons  up,  that  speak  of,  or  so  much 
as  have  any  reference  to,  God^s  imputing  sin  to  any  person,  where  there  is  any 
evidence  that  only  personal  sin  is  meant ;  and  they  are  Levit  xvii.  3,  4,  and 
2  Tim.  iv.  16.  All  tlitirefore  the  argument  comes  to^  is  this :  that  the  wonl,  iV/i- 
pute^  is  applied  in  Scripture,  tico  times,  to  the  case  of  God's  imputing  sin,  and 
neither  of  those  times  to  signify  the  imputing  of  Adam^s  sin,  but  both  times  it 
has  reference  to  personal  sm ;  therefore  Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  pos- 
terity. And  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  one  of  these  two  places,  even  that  in  Levit 
xvii.  3,  4,  does  not  speak  of  imputing  the  act  committed,  but  another  not  com- 
mitted. The  words  are,  **  What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
that  killeth  an  ox  or  lamb  or  goat  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the 
camp,  and  bringethit  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  blood  shall 
be  imputed  unto  that  man ;  he  hath  shed  blood  ;  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people,  i.  e.  plainly,  murder  shall  be  imputed  to  him :  he  shall  be 
put  to  death  for  it,  and  therein  punished  with  tlie  same  severity  as  if  he  had 
slaiti  a  man.  It  is  plain  by  Isai.  Ixvi.  3,  that  in  some  cases,  a  shedding  the 
blooii  ofbeastSf  in  an  unlawful  manner,  was  imputed  to  them,  as  ij  they  slew  a 
man. 

But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  although  in  both  these  places  the  word,  impute^ 
be  applied  to  personal  sin,  and  to  the  very  act  done  by  the  person  spoken  of, 
and  in  ten  more  places ;  or  although  this  could  be  said  of  all  the  places,  which 
our  author  reckons  up  ;  yet  that  the  word,  impute^  is  never  expressly  applied 
to  Adam's  sin,  does  no  more  argue,  that  it  is  not  imputed  to  his  postiTity,  than 
it  argues,  that  pride,  unbelief,  lying,  theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication, 
adultery,  sodomy,  perjur}*,  idolatr}-,  and  innumerable  other  particular  moral 
evils,  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed  tliem,  or  in  whom  they 
are ;  because  the  word,  impute^  though  so  often  used  in  Scri{)Cure,  is  never  ap- 
plied to  any  of  these  kinds  itf  wickedness. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these  two  things :  that  though 
these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  to  be  imputed^  yet  other  words  are  used  that 
do  as  plainly  and  certainly  imply  that  they  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so 
expressly.  Very  well,  and  so  I  say  with  respect  to  the  iraputatk>n  of  Adam's 
•in.  The  thing  meant  by  the  word,  impute^  may  be  as  plainly  am!  certainly 
expressed  by  using  other  words,  as  iif  thai  word  were  expressly  used  ;  and  more 
cnioiii/y,  because  the  words  used  instead  of  it,  may  amount  to  an  explanation  of 
this  word.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very  case  here.  Though  the  wonl,  impute^  is 
oat  used  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin,  yet  it  is  said,  JIUhave  turned;  which,  re- 
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ipecting  infants,  can  be  true  only  of  their  sinning  by  his  sin.  And  it  b  said, 
By  his  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners  ;  and.  Judgment  and  condemnor 
Hon  cam£  vpon  all  by  that  sin  ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  death  [the  wages  of 
sin]  passed  on  dlmeny  &c.  Which  phrases  amount  to  full  and  precise  explan- 
ations of  the  word,  impute ;  and  therefore  do  more  ceKainly  determine  the 
point  really  insisted  on. 

Or,  perhaps  it  will  be  said.  With  respect  to  those  personal  sins  foremention- 
ed,  pride ^  unbeliefs  &c.,  it  is  no  argument,  they  are  not  imputed  to  those  who 
are  guilty  of  them,  that  the  very  word,  impute,  is  not  applied  to  them ;  for  the 
word  itself  is  rarely  used  ;  not  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  five  l)undred, 
of  those  wherein  the  thing  meant  is  plainly  implied,  or  may  bp  certainly  infer- 
red. Well,  and  the  same  also  may  be  replied  likewise,  with  respect  to  Adam's 
sin. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  Taylor  intends  an  argument  against  Original  Sin,  by  that 
which  he  says  in  opposition  to  what  R.  R.  suggests  of  children's  discovering 
the  principles  of  iniquity,  and  seeds  of  sin,  before  they  are  capable  of  moral  action,* 
viz.,  that  Utile  children  are  mad^  ip^Xievvs  of  humilit^y  meekness  and  innocence^ 
in  Matth.  xvii.  3—1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  and  Psal.  cxxxi.  2. 

But  when  the  utmost  is  made  of  this,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  reason,  to 
understand  more  by  these  texts,  than  that  little  children  are  recommended  as 
patterns  in  regard  of  a  negative  virtue,  innocence  with  respect  to  the  exercises 
dind  fruits  of  sin,  hnrmlessness  as  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  it ;  and  that  image  of 
meekness  and  humility  arising  from  this,  in  conjunction  with  a  natural  tender- 
ness of  mind,  fear,  seif-<littidence,  yieldableness,  and  confidence  in  parents  and 
others  older  than  themselves.  And  so,  they  are  recommended  as  patterns  of 
virtue  no  more  than  dove^,  which  are  a  harmless  sort  of  creature,  and  have  an 
image  of  the  virtu«*s  of  meekness  and  love.  Even  according  to  Dr.  TaylorV 
own  doctrine,  no  more  can  be  made  of  it  than  this :  for  his  scheme  will  not  ad- 
mit of  anv  such  thing  as  positive  virtue,  or  virtuous  disposition,  in  infants ;  he 
insisting  (as  was  ob^ved  before)  that  virtue  must  be  the  fruit  of  thought  and 
reflection.  But  there  can  be  no  thought  and  reflection,  that  produces  positive 
nrtue,  in  children,  not  yet  capable  of  moral  action  ;  and  it  is  such  children  he 
speaks  of.  And  that  little  children  have  a  negative  virtue,  or  innocence,  in  re- 
lation to  the  positive  acts  and  hurtful  effects  of  vice,  is  no  argument  that  they 
have  not  a  corrupt  nature  within  them :  for  let  their  nature  be  ever  so  corrupt, 
yet  purely  it  is  no  won«k?r  that  they  be  not  guilty  of  poxitive  wicked  action,  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  any  moral  action  at  all.  A  young  viper  has  a  malig- 
nant nature,  though  incapable  of  doing  a  malignant  action,  and  at  present  ap 
pearing  a  harmless  creature. 

Another  objection,  which  Dr.  Taylor  and  some  others  offer  against  thb 
doctrine,  is.  That  it  pours  contempt  vpon  the  human  nature.f 

But  their  declaiming  on  this  topic  is  like  adiressing  the  affections  and  con- 
ceits of  children,  rather  than  rational  arguing  with  men.  It  seems,  this  doctrine 
is  not  complaisant  enough.  I  am  sensible,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  some, 
who  are  so  very  delicate  (to  say  no  worse)  tliat  they  can  bear  nothii^  but  com- 
pliment  and  flattery.  No  contempt  is  by  this  doctrme  cast  upon  the  noble  fac- 
ulties and  capacities  of  rnonV  nature,  or  the  exalted  business,  and  divine  and 
iattiKirtal  happiness  be  is  made  capable  of.  And  as  to  speakiw  ill  of  man*s 
present  moral  state,  I  prcsame,  't  will  nDt  be  denied,  that  shame  belongs  to  them 
that  are  tnily  sinful ;  and  to  suppose^  that  this  b  not  the  wUive  diaracter  id 
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mankind^  is  still  but  meanly  begging  the  question.  If  we,  as  we  come  into  the 
world,  are  truly  sinful,  and  consequently  miserable,  he  acts  but  a  friendiy  part 
to  us,  who  endeavors  fully  to  discover  and  manifest  our  disease.  Whereas,  on 
Jie  contrary,  he  acts  an  unfriendly  part,  who  to  his  utmost  hides  it  from  us ;  and 
60,  in  effect,  does  what  in  him  lies  to  prevent  our  seeking  a  remedy  from  that, 
which,  if  not  remedied  in  time,  must  bring  us  finally  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt^  and  end  in  perfect  and  remediless  destruction  hereafter. 

Another  objection^  which  some  have  made  against  this  doctrine,  much  like 
the  former,  is.  That  it  tends  to  beget  in  vs  an  ill  opinion  of  our  fellow  creatures 
and  so  to  nromote  ill  nature  and  mutual  hatred. 

To  which  I  would  say,  If  it  be  truly  so,  that  we  all  come  sinful  into  the  world 
then  our  heartily  acknowledging  it,  tends  to  promote  humility :  but  our  disown" 
ing  that  sin  and  guilt,  which  truly  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends  to  a  foolish  self* 
exaltation  and  pride.  And  it  is  manifest,  by  reason,  experience,  and  the  word 
of  God,  that  jnide  is  the  chief  source  of  all  the  contention^  mutual  hatred  and  ill 
xcill^  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  world  ;  and  that  nothing  so  effectually  pro- 
motes the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as  humility.  Tliis  doctrine  teaches 
us  to  think  no  worse  of  others,  than  of  ourselves :  it  teaches  us,  that  we  are 
fl//,  as  we  are  by  nature,  companions  in  a  miserable,  helpless  condition ;  which, 
under  a  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy,  tends  to  promote  mutual  compassion. 
And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  those  amiable  dispositions  of 
mercy,  forbearance,  long-suffering,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  a  sense  of 
our  own  extreme  un worthiness  and  miser}',  and  the  infinite  need  we  have  of  the 
divine  pity,  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  together  with  a  hope  of  obtaining 
mercy.  If  the  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature, 
tends  to  promote  ill  unlly  why  should  not  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  ? 
For  he  teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  very  uncked^  having 
^nade  themselves  so  by  their  ovkia  free  choice,  without  any  necessity ;  which  is  a 
way  of  becoming  wicked,  that  renders  men  truly  worthy  of  resetUmerU  ;  but  the 
other  not  at  ally  even  according  to  his  own  doctrine. 

Another  exclam/Uion  against  this  doctrine,  is.  That  it  tends  to  hinder  comfort 
and  jof   and  to  promote  melancholy  and  gloominess  of  mind. 

To  which  I  shall  briefly  say,  Doubtless,  supposing  men  are  really  become 
sinful,  and  so  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  by  whatever  means^  if  the}*  once 
corne  to  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their 
case  will  tend  to  make  them  sorrowful ;  and  it  isj/f/,  it  should.  Men,  with  whom 
this  b  the  case,  may  well  be  filled  with  sorrow,  till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to 
forsake  their  sins,  and  turn  to  God.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine,  that 
in  the  least  stands  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  exceeding  joy,  to  such  as  find  m 
their  hearts  a  sincere  willingness,  wholly  to  forsake  all  sm,  and  eive  their  hearts 
and  whole  selves  to  Christ,  and  comply  with  the  gospel  method  of  salvation  in 
him. 

Another  thing  objected  is,  that  to  make  men  believe  that  wickedness  belongs 
to  their  very  nalur%  tends  to  encourage  them  in  Wn,  and  plainly  to  lead  them 
to  all  manner  of  iniquity  ;  because  they  are  taught  that  sin  is  natural^  and  there- 
fore necessary  and  unavoidable* 

But  if  this  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  sin  is  natural  to  m,  doca  abo  at  the 
tame  time  teach  us,  that  it  is  never  the  better,  or  less  to  he  amdemneiy  for 
ti  being  natural,  then  it  does  not  at  all  encourage  sin,  any  more  than  Dr.  Tay* 
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tor's  doctrine  encourages  wickedness,  when  it  is  become  inveterate  cv'bo  teacluia^ 
that  such  as  by  custom  have  contracted  strong  habits  cf  sin.  are  .:nable  to  help 
themselves.*  And  is  it  reasonable  to  represent  it  as  encouiajrin^  a  man's  boldly 
neglecting  and  wilfully  continuing  in  his  disease,  w^ilhout  seeking  a  cure,  to  tell 
him  of  his  disease,  to  show  him  that  his  disease  is  real  am.  veiy  fatal,  and  what 
he  can  never  cure  himself  of ;  yet  withal  directing  him  to  a  great  physiciany  who 
is  sufficient  for  his  restoration  ?  But  for  a  more  particulai  answer  to  what  is 
objected  against  the  doctrine  of  our  natural  impotejice  and  inability ,  as  being  an 
encouragement  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  a  discouragement  to  the  use  of  all  means 
for  our  help,  I  must  for  brevity  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  largely  written 
on  this  head  in  my  discoui-se  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

Our  author  is  pleased  to  advance  another  notion,  among  othei-s,  by  way  of  06- 
iection  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  that  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  it  tcould 
be  unlawful  to  begei  children.  He  says,t  "  If  natural  generation  be  the  means  of 
unavoidably  conveying  all  sin  and  wickedness  into  the  world,  it  must  itself 
be  a  sivfut  and  unlawful  thing."  Now,  if  there  be  any  force  of  argument  here, 
it  lies  in  this  proposition,  "  Whatsoever  is  a  means,  or  occasion  of  the  certain,  in- 
fallible existence  of  sin  and  wickedness,  must  itself  ht  sinful/'  But  1  imagine 
Dr.  Taylor  had  not  thoroughly  weighed  this  proposition,  nor  considered  where  it 
would  cariy  him.  For  God*s  continuing  in  being  the  devil,  and  others  that  are 
finally  given  up  to  wickedness,  will  be  attended,  most  certainly  and  infallibly, 
with  an  eternal  series  of  the  most  hateful  and  horrid  wickedness.  But  will  any  be 
euilty  of  such  vile  blasphemy,  as  to  say,  therefore  God's  upholding  them  in  be* 
ing  is  itself  a  sijful  thing  ?  In  the  same  place  our  author  says,  ^*  So  far  as  we 
are  generated  in  sin,  it  must  be  a  sin  to  generate."  But  there  is  no  appearance 
of  evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than  in  this :  '*  So  far  as  any  is  upheld  in 
existence  in  sin,  it  is  a  sin  to  uphold  them  in  existence."  Yea,  if  there  were 
any  reason  in  the  case,  it  would  be  strongest  in  the  latter  position;  for  parents, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  obser\es,  are  not  the  authors  of  the  beginning  of  existence ; 
whereas,  God  is  truly  the  author  of  the  continuance  of  existence.  As  it  is  the 
known  will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and  millions  of  others  in  being,  though 
the  most  sure  consequence  is  the  continuance  of  a  vast  infernal  world,  full  of 
everlasting  hellish  wickedness  ;  so  it  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  that  this 
world  of  mankind  should  be  continued,  and  the  species  propagated,  for  his  own 
w*ise  and  holy  purposes ;  which  will  is  complied  with  by  the  parents  joined  in 
lawful  marriage  ;  whose  chiklren,  though  they  come  into  the  world  in  sin,  yet 
are  capable  subjects  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness ;  w  hich  infinite  benefits  for 
their  children,  parents  have  great  reason  to  encourage  a  hope  of,  in  the  way  of 

giving  up  their  children  to  God  in  faith,  through  a  Redeemer,  and  bringing 
lem  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  think,  this  may  be  an- 
swer enough  to  such  a  cavil. 

Another  otjedion  is,  that  the  doctrne  of  Original  Sin  is  no  oftener,  and  no 
more  plainly  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  it  being,  if  true,  a  very  important  doctrine. 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  many  parts  of  his  book  suggests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are 
YCTffew  texts,  in  the  whole  Bible,  wherein  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
their  teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

Of  this  I  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further,  that  the  reader  who 
has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of  this  doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  for 
himself,  whether  there  be  any  ground  for  such  an  allegation ;  whether  there  be 
not  texts  in  tt^citnt  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  that  exhibit* 

*  Bm  lye  «ipo«tioa  oTRom.  vii.  p.  yV^-fSa    But  etpecisllj  ia  h»  Pmnm\anm  mi  Stn  m  tkt 
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imdemable  evidet^cc  of  this  great  article  of  Christian  divinity ;  and  \yhether  i^ 
be  not  a  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scripture  ^ith  great  plainness.  I  think  there 
are  few,  if  any,  doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plainly  and  i  xpressly.  In- 
deed, it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in  the  New  Testament,  than  in 
the  Old  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  being  thus  with  respect  to  all  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  that  this  doctrine  were  rarely  taught  in  Scripture ;  yet 
if  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  a  thing  declared  to  us  by  God,  if  there  be  good  evi- 
dence of  its  being  held  forth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his,  then  what  belongs  to  us 
is,  to  believe  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches  us,  and  not, 
instead  of  this,  to  prescribe  to  him  how  often  he  shall  speak  of  it,  and  to  insist 
upon  knowing  what  reasons  he  has  for  speaking  of  it  no  oftener^  before  we  will 
receive  what  he  teaches  us,  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account, 
why  he  did  not  speak  of  it  so  plainly  as  we  think  he  ought  to  have  done,  sooner 
than  he  did.  In  this  way  of  proceeding,  if  it  be  reasonable,  the  Sadducees  of 
old,  who  denied  any  resurrection  or  future  state,  might  have  maintained  their 
cause  against  Christ,  when  he  blamed  them  for  ^^  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  God ;"  and  for  not  understanding  by  the  Scripture  that  there 
would  be  a  resurrection  to  spiritual  enjo^'ment,  and  not  to  animal  life,  and  sensu- 
al gratifications ;  and  they  might  have  insisted  that  these  doctrines,  if  true,  were 
very  imporifint^  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  ^ken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
oftener  and  more  explicitly ^  and  not  that  the  church  of  God  should  be  left,  till 
that  time,  with  only  9ifew^  obscure  intimations  of  that  which  so  infinitely  con- 
cerned thi'm.  And  they  might  with  disdain  have  rejected  Christ's  argument  by 
way  of  i/i/tTf/ice,  from  God's  calling  himself,  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  For  answer  they  might  have  said,  that  Moses 
was  sent  on  purpose  to  teach  the  people  the  mind  and  will  of  God  ;  and  there- 
fore,  if  these  doctrines  were  true,  he  ought  in  reason  and  in  truth  to  have  taught 
them  plainly  and  frequently,  and  not  have  left  the  people  to  spell  out  so  impor- 
tant a  doctrine,  only  from  God'S  saying,  that  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c. 

One  great  end  of  the  Scripture  is  to  teach  the  world  what  manner  of  being 
God  is ;  about  which  the  world,  without  revelation,  has  been  so  wofully  in  the 
dark ;  and  that  God  is  an  infinite  beings  is  a  doctrine  of  great  importance^  and 
a  doctrine  suificiently  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me,  this  doc- 
trine is  not  *iiught  there,  in  any  measure,  with  sucn  explicitness  and  precision, 
as  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  and  the  Socinians^  wno  deny  God*s  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  have  as  much  room  left  them  for  cavil,  as  the  Pe/a- 
gian%  who  deny  Original  Sin. 

Dr.  Taylor  particularly  urges,  that  Christ  says  not  one  word  of  this  doctrine 
throughout  theybur  gospels  ;  which  doctrine,  if  true,  being  so  important,  and 
what  so  nearly  concerned  the  great  work  of  redemption,  which  he  came  to 
work  out  ^as  is  supposed),  one  would  think,  it  should  have  been  emphatically 
tpoken  o/tn  every  page  of  the  gospels.* 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  tha:  by  the  account  ^ven  in  the  four 
gospels,  Christ  was  continually  saying  those  things  whidi  plainly  implied^  that 
all  men  in  their  original  state  are  sinful  and  miserable.  As,  when  he  declared 
Ihat  '*  they  which  are  whole,  need  not  a  phyncian,  but  they  which  are  sick  ;t 
«bat  **  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ;"|  that  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  all  to  be  bom  again^  and  to  be  eowverted,  and  that  otherwise  they  could 
iMt  e$Uer  into  the  kiti^;dom  of  heaven;^  and  that  all  were  sinners,  as  well  as 

•  FH«i942,Sa.       t  Matt.  it..!.       t  liatt.iniL  U,  L«k«  m.  la       f  Matt,  st  iii.  X 
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those  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  &  .,  and  that  evefy  one 
who  did  not  repent  should  perish  ;•  withal  directing  eveiy  one  to  pray  to  God 
(or  forgiveness  of  sin  /|-  using  our  necessity  ol  forgiveness  from  God,  as  an  ar- 
gument with  all  to  for^ve  the  injuries  of  their  neighbors ;%  teaching  tha^ 
earthly  parents,  though  kind  to  theu-  children,  are  in  themselves  evil  ;§  and 
signifjrinff,  that  things  carnal  and  corrupt^  are  properly  the  things  of  vien  ;\\ 
warning  his  disciples  rather  to  beware  of  men,  than  of  wild  beasts  ;ir  often  re- 
presentine^  the  world  as  en7,  as  wicked  in  its  works,  at  enmity  with  truth  and 
holiness^  and  hating  him  ;**  yea,  and  teaching  plainly,  that  all  men  are  ex- 
tremely and  inexpressibly  sinful,  owing  ten  thousand  talents  to  their  divine 

creditor.tt 

And  whether  Christ  did  not  plainly  teach  Jficodemus  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal total  depravity,  when  he  came  to  him  to  know  what  his  doctrine  was,  must 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge,  from  what  has  been  already  obsenred  on  John  iii. 
1 — 11.  And  besides,  Christ,  in  the  course  of  his  preaching,  took  the  most  prop- 
er method  to  convince  men  of  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  and  to  give  them 
an  effectual  and  practical  knowledge  of  it,  in  application  to  themselves,  in  par- 
ticular, by  teaching  and  urging  the  holy  and  strict  law  of  God,  in  its  extent  and 
spirituality  and  dreadful  threatenings.  Which,  above  all  things,  tends  to  search 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  teach  them  their  inbred,  exceeding  depravity ;  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  by  proper  conviction  oi*  conscience ; 
which  is  the  only  knowledge  of  Original  Sin,  that  can  avail  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  receiving  Christ's  redemption  ;  as  a  man's  sense  of  his  own  sickness  pre- 
pares him  to  app]]r  in  good  earnest  to  the  physician. 

And  as  to  Christ's  beine  no  more  frequent  and  particular  in  mentioning  and 
inculcating  this  point  in  a  aodtinal  manner,  it  is  probable  one  reason  to  be  givev 
for  it,  is  the  same  that  is  to  be  given  for  his  speaking  no  oftener  of  God's  creat* 
ing  the  world :  which,  though  so  important  a  doctrine,  is  scarce  e^er  spoken  of 
in  any  of  Christ's  discourses;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  this  was  a  matter  which 
the  Jews,  to  whom  be  confined  his  personal  ministry,  had  all  been  instructed  in 
from  their  forefathers,  and  never  was  called  in  question  among  them.  And  there 
is  a  ^eat  deal  of  reason,  from  the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  to  suppose  that  the 
doctnne  of  Original  Sin  had  ever  been  allowed  in  the  open  profession  of  that 
people  ;Xl  though  they  were  generally,  in  that  corrupt  time,  veiy  far  from  a  prao 

•  Luke  xiii.  1—5.  t  Matt  ti.  12,  Lake  xi.  4.  t  Mmtt.  Ti.  14,  15,  and  zriii.  35.  9  Matt.  rji. 
11.  n  Matt.  xri.  23.  %  Matt  x.  18, 17.  ••  John  ru.  7,  TiiL  23,  xit.  J7,  xt.  16. 19.  tt  Matt. 
STiii.  21,  toihe  end. 

tt  What  is  found  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  Jewish  Rabbiet,  who  hare  wrote  siaee  the  coming  ol 
Chriat,  ia  an  anument  of  this.  Many  things  of  this  sort  are  taken  notice  of  hy  Supfenis.  in  his  Thepl^ 
M  Pakmkm  before  mentioned.  Some  of  these  things  which  are  there  cited  by  him  in  Latin,  I  shall  here 
uithfaHy  give  in  Enclish  for  the  ^ake  of  the  English  reader. 

**  — So  Manasseh,  concerning  Homan  Fraifr,  page  129.  GeB.TiiL2t,  **/ mS  nsf  eay  mere  carte  lAe 
mrtk/orwrnn  •  ssAt  ;fm  th§  mppttiu  ^wmn  i§  twdfitm  kit  ymoM  ;"  that  is,  from  the  time  when  he  comes 
forth  from  kit  wnolkn*t  wptmtb.  For  at  the  same  time  that  he  socks  the  breasU,  he  follows  his  hut ;  ana 
while  he  is  yet  an  infant,  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  anger,  ennr,  hatrrd,  and  other  vices  to  which  that 
lender  a^e  is  obnoxious.  Prov.  xxiL  15,  Solomon  says,  **  Fttiuhnm  it  btmmd  tt  tht  wumd^  m  chUd." 
Conccmmc  which  place,  R.  J^ni  Ben  Gerttm  obsenres  thus :  **  FttUthntttt  at  il  wmr.  grtttt  tt  Ami  m  kit  twry 
ktKnm^g'  Concerning  this  sin,  which  is  eommon  and  original  to  all  men,  David  as  id.  Psalm  li.  &,  **  Be- 
kmdf  Iwatktgoutmimimiqmly,  tmdinmndidmjfwttlkntmrmwkt**  Upon  which  place  Ehm  Etrmwtj%  thus : 
**  Behold,  because  of  the  concuniscenee  which  is  imnmU  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  ir  said,  I  mm  k^tUtm  in  mi' 
Miiy.''  And  the  sense  is,  that  there  is  implanted  ia  the  heart  of  Bsan,  TcfMrAeraiv,  an  evil  »gflBtnt,fr^ 
Ls  BStiritT. 

•«  And  llaimaseh  Ben  Israel,  de  FkMO,  pmS,  •*  BtkM,  Iwat  ftnttd  m  imiqmiiy,  mtd  m  tm  ktik  w^ 
msdWrmsrsMdmc"  But  whether  this  bt  vaderslood  coacening  the  common  motlier,  which  was  E^% 
•r  whether  David  ipake  only  of  his  own  mother,  he  would  si^fy,  that  ain  is  as  it  were  nef  amt,  and  i 
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hral  conticbon  of  it;  and  many  notions  were  then  preT^.ent,  especially  among 
tb<  Pharisees,  which  were  indeed  inconsistent  with  it.  And  though  on  account 
of  these  prejudices  they  might  need  to  have  this  doctrine  explained  and  applied 
to  them,  yet  it  is  well  known,  by  all  acquainted  with  their  Bibles,  that  Christ, 
for  wise  reasons,  spake  more  sparingly  and  obscurely  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  relating  to  the  necessity,  grounds,  nature, 
and  way  of  his  redemption,  and  the  method  of  the  justification  of  sinners,  while 
he  lived  here  in  the  flesh,  and  left  these  doctrines  to  be  more  plainly  and  fully 
opened  and  inculcated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  his  ascension. 

But  if  after  all,  Christ  did  not  speak  of  this  doctrine  often  enough  to  suit  Dr. 
Taylor,  he  might  be  asked,  Why  he  supposes  Christ  did  no  oflener^  and  no  more 
plainly  teach  some  of  his  (Dr.  Taylor^s)  doctrines,  which  he  so  much  insists  on  1 
As,  that  temporal  death  comes  on  all  mankind  by  Adam;  and,  that  it  comes 
on  them  by  him,  not  as  a  punishment  or  calamity,  but  as  a  great  favor,  being 
made  a  rich  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  God*s  abundant  ^ce,  by  Christ's  rMempHony 
who  came  into  the  world  as  a  second  Adam  for  this  end.  Surely,  if  this  were 
so,  it  was  of  vast  impotttince^  that  it  should  be  known  to  the  church  of  God  b 
all  ages,  who  saw  death  reigning  over  infants^  as  well  as  others.  If  infants  were 
indeed  perfectly  innocent^  was  it  not  needful,  that  the  design  of  that  which  was 
such  a  melancholy  and  awful  dispensation  towards  so  many  millions  of  innocent 
creatures,  should  be  known^  in  order  to  prevent  the  worst  thoughts  of  God  from 

In  virtue,  nerer  to  commit  mny  nin.**  Joli  alio  iWfM'ils  the  Mune  thinf  with  David,  chap.  jvr.  4,  Mying, 
**  Whit  ttit/  fire  a  eUan  ihinafrom  ««  umcinm  ?  TnJf  mot  one.**  Concemini;  which  words  Aben  Ezra  Buym 
thus  :  **  The  sense  is  the  utime  with  thai,  Iwaa  begotten  in  iniquity,  because  man  is  made  out  of  an  uncleaa 
thinit.**     Sf'ip/erHM,  Theoloic.  Pitlem.  Tom.  iii.  p.  36,  37. 

Id.  IM,  p!  132.  iic.  *"  Sit  S.tt  Jnrrki  •i  Gtmmmm,  Cod.  Schahhath,  fol.  142,  p.  2,  "  And  this  is  not  only 
to  lie  rcf'ernHl  tn  tinnm,  hecauM*  «//  the  posterity  of  the ^rtf  mnn  are  in  like  manner  subjected  to  all  the 
iurten  pn>n<nmreil  on  him."  And  M ina^neh  Ren  Isntel.  in  his  Preface  to  Humnn  fVniliff,  says,  **  I  had  a 
mmd  to  show  by  what  means  it  came  tn  |<aaa.  that  when  the  ^nt  father  of  all  had  /osf  hut  righteauantm,  his 
postrriry  are  tie{;i>tten  liaMe  to  the  Mfne  jmmtktnmt  with  him/*  And  MunateruM,  on  the  i$ospel  of  Matthew, 
cites  the  following  words  from  the  '«»k  railed  T%e  BunHU  of  Myrrh :  ••  The  blessed  Lord  said  to  the  Jirsf 
mea,  when  he  cursed  him.  Tkama  and  thtatUa  tkmU  U  bnng'  forth  to  tket ;  mmd  thou  sAeIr  «mt  tht  herh  tf  tk§ 
field.  The  thing  which  he  roeana.  is,  that  because  of  Am  sin.  «//  %rko  akouid  deocend  fitm  him  should  be 
wicked  and  perverse,  like  Moms  mnd  ih%aile».  fimtn'mt:  to  that  woni  of  the  Lord,  speaking  to  the  Prophet : 
Thomt  mmd  irritmtor$  mrt  with  fAee.  mmi  thou  dwl'^t  nmtne  frtirjti^mii.  And  all  this  U  from  the  sopsal, 
who  waM  the  I)e«-il,  Sam'nutet,  wtio  emitted  a  monitermis  and  curruiHive  poiwon  into  Eve.  and  became  the 
caiiite  of  death  to  Adam  himself,  when  he  ate  the  fruit.  Remarkable  is  the  place  quo  ted  in  Jmoeph  dk 
Voisin,  atfainst  .Vorfta  Rmymmmd^p.  471.  c»f  Master  Menmehem^  Rmkmnatenait,  Sect,  ikrtmekil,  from  Mid' 
ratch  7VAi//»iN. which  is  cited  l»y  Himmhehiuo,  airainst  the  Jews,  in  these  words  :  **  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  and  Kve  is  written  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,  and  to  lie  nroiiagated  to  all  following 
genemtions  ;  becatiseon  the  dav  that  Adam  was  rreate«l.  all  things  wvre  finished  ;  so  that  he  stood  ibrtb 
the  perfection  and  completion  of  the  whole  workmanahip  of  the  world  ;  so  when  he  sinned,  the  whoit  wsrlrf 
sinned,  whone  sin  we  liear  and  suffirr.  But  the  matter  is  not  thus  with  respect  to  the  sins  of  his  posteiity.** 
I'hus  far  Slapferus. 


Besides  these,  as  Ainwworth  on  Gen.  viii.  31.  observes,  **  In  Bermhitk  Rmkba  (a  Hebrew  eonmeatsiT 
on  this  place),  a  Rabbin  is  said  to  be  asked.  Whm  m  tke  trd  immginmlitnvmi  imio  mum  T  And  he  answered 
Frsm  thM  hour  that  he  ia  formed."  And  in  Pool's  Synopsis  it  is  added  from  Grotiua,  **  So  Rmthi  Sslsmsii 
interprets  Gen.  viii.  21.  7%*  tmmfintttm  of  wmn'a  kmrt  is  sail  from  Aas  yeiitA,  of  iu  beinc  evil  from  tks 
time  that  he  is  taken  oat  of  his  nailher^  bowek."  Akm  Etrm  thus  interprets  Psalm  li.  5.  /  tsss  mkmpm 
m  ia«yM/jf,  mmd  m  sm  tiid  aiy  mtother  mmtin  wn  f  that  evil  coocapiseeaee  ia  impbnted  in  the  heart  frosi 
thidkood,  as  if  he  were/sraied  in  it  i  and  by  ate  mmthrr^  he  andeistaads  Eve,  who  did  not  bear  ehildram 
till  she  had  sinned.  And  so  Kofrrnmh  says,  /row sAsIf  /  mooid  mmmimg  f  My  original  is  mrrvft^  mmdfmm 
Anee  mrt  thooe  sias.  So  Mmmmmirh  Hen  loemd^  from  this  plare  (  Psalm  li.  5)  eoncludes  that  not  only  David. 
but  all  mankind,  ever  since  sin  was  intiodiu^d  into  the  world,  do  sin  from  their  sr^gtnal.  To  tnis  paiw 
pose  is  the  answer  of  Rmbbi  Hokkod^oeh,  whicu  there  is  an  aeeoont  of  in  the  TWamd.  JVtsi  tsAsf  fiait 
dors  cvmruniscrotee  rule  mrr  omn  '  Frmm  the  wry  msairal  of  kitJtrH/ormaiian,  or/rmm  him  tUiiivUy  t 
Attsw.    prom  himjbrmatiun  **     Poi»l's  Symopm.  in  Loe. 

On  these  things  I  observe,  there  is  the  grestesc  reaaon  to  suppose  that  thess  old  Rabbiss  of  thsJswiifc 
•slion.  who  gave  sneh  heed  to  the  TVidiliwi  ^  ale  Hdtrs,  wonid  sever  have  rsfiissd  this  doettue  •! 
Ov>>m/  Sin,  had  it  not  been  delivered  down  tothem  frsoi  their>M!tfAsrs.  Foril  is  a  doctrine  veiy  das* 
•greeahle  to  those  practical  prineiplee  aad  Botioos  wherein  the  teUcion  of  the  unbelieving  Jetrs  moit 
Ivadamentally  dafero  from  ths  religiottoniatained  among  Christians ;  pnrticularlv  their  aotioa  of  j^ttif^ 
oa/um  h>  tlieirown  ri|;hteousnes«  and  pri-nleges  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  ttc,  without  standing  m 
need  n(  .,uy  satisfaction  hy  the  su^nr.  .s  of  the  Messiah.  On  which  aeeount  the  modem  Jews  do  aosr 
•aneisally  reject  the  doctrine  of  l/t-i  «a  tfac  nnd  corruption  of  Bstaie*  as  Suipfenudbmnm,    And  'A  m 
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arising  in  the  minds  of  the  constant  spectators  of  so  mysterious  and  gloomy  4 
dispensation  ?  But  why  then  such  a  total  silence  about  it,  for  four  thousand 
years  together,  and  not  one  word  of  it  in  all  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  one  word  of 
It  in  all  the^bttr  gospels  ;  and  indeed  not  one  word  of  it  in  the  whole  Bibky  but 
only  as  forced  and  wrung  out  by  Dr.  Taylor's  arts  of  criticism  and  deduction, 
against  the  plainest  and  strongest  evidence !    • 

As  to  the  arguments,  maoe  use  of  by  many  late  writers,  from  the  universal 
moral  sense^  and  the  reasons  they  offer  from  experience,  and  observation  of  the 
nature  of  mankind,  to  show  that  we  are  horn  into  the  world  with  principles  of 
virtue  ;  with  a  natural  prevailing  relish,  approbation,  and  love  of  nghteousness, 
truth,  and  goodness,  and  of  whatever  tends  to  the  pubhc  welfare ;  with  a  pre- 
I'ailiiig  natural  disposition  to  dislike,  to  resent  and  condemn  what  is  selfish,  un- 
iust  and  immoral ;  and  a  native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  benevolence,  tender 
compassion,  &c.,  those  who  have  had  such  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  thrown  in  their  way,  and  desire  to  see  them  particularly  considered, 
1  ask  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  Treatise  on  the  JVature  of  true  Virtuey  lying  by 
me  prepared  for  the  press,  which  may  erelong  be  exhibited  to  public  view. 

not  lit  all  likely  that  the  ancient  Jews,  if  no  such  doctrine  had  been  receircd  by  tradition  from  the  fathers, 
would  hare  taken  it  up  from  the  ChriMttwut  whom  they  had  in  such  creat  contempt  and  enmity  ;  cspt^ciailly 
as  it  is  a  doctrine  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Christian  notion  of  the  apiritual  salrauion  of  Jesus,  and 
so  contntf)'  to  their  carnal  notions  of  the  Messiah,  ami  of  his  salvation  and  kingdom,  and  so  contrary  to 
thrir  opinion  of  thom»elvrK.  and  a  doctrine,  which  men  in  general  are  so  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against. 
And  lM*Kidrs,  tliesc  Ralflnrs  do  expressly  refer  to  the  opinion  of  their  forefatherg  ;  as  R.  Manasuk  says, 
"According  to  the  opinion  of  the  a>ici>nfs,  none  are  subject  to  <feaM,  but  those  which  have  tinned:  for 
where  there  is  no  sin,  there  is  no  dtath." — St^ipfer.  Tom.  iii.  p.  37, 38. 

Biit  we  ha«-e  more  direct  evidence,  tliat  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  was  truly  a  receited  doctrine 
amoii^  lite  ancient  Jews,  even  U'Torelhe  coming  of  Christ.  Tins  appears  by  ancient  Jr^^ish  uritinga, 
wiiu-h  W4>i«>  written  tieforc  Christ ;  as,  in  the  spocrypha,  2  Esdras,  in.  21,  "for  the  fimt  Atiam.  I»e:irin^ 
a  wicketl  heart,  tr^rnKgressed,  nnd  was  overcome  ;  and  so  be  oZ/  thev  that  are  born  of  him.  The  infirmi- 
iy  WHM  made  iiernument ;  and  the  law  alao  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  with  the  mulignity  of  the  r<K)t  ;  so 
Ihiit  the  i[iwd  departej  away,  and  the  ewl  abode  still."-  2  Esdras  iv.  30.  **  For  the  grain  of  eri7  si'cd  hath 
be<>n  iM.%»  n  in  the  heart  oi  Adam,  from  the  beginning  ;  and  how  ni*ich  ungodliness  hath  it  brought  up  unto 
thi»  time  f  And  how  much  sh^ll  it  yet  bring  forth,  till  the  time  of  threshing  yhull  come  V*  And  chap.  vii. 
46,  **  It  had  lieen  better,  not  to  have  given  the  earth  unto  Adam  ;  or  else,  when  it  was  given  him,  tu  have 
reatrained  him  from  ainning  ;  for  what  profit  is  it,  for  men  now  in  this  uresent  tune,  to  live  in  heaviness, 
uid  after  death  to  look  (or  punishment  t  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  clone !  For  lliough  it  was  thou  that 
sinned,  thou  art  not  fallen  atone,  but  ire  alt  that  come  of  thee."  And  we  read,  £ccl.  xxr.  24,  **  Ol  the 
woman  came  the  t^ginnin^  ofain^  and  through  her  we  ail  die." 

Am  this  doctrine  o( original  corruption  was  constantly  mainuined  in  the  church  of  Ood  from  the  lie- 
f  innini:  ;  so  from  thence,  in  all  proliability,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  it  in  universal  experience,  it 
was.  that  the  wiser  Hemihen  maintained  the  like  doctrine.  Particularly  Plaio,  that  great  philosofiher,  so 
distinguished  for  his  veneration  of  ancient  traditions,  and  diligent  inquines  after  them.  Gale,  in  his 
Court  uf  the  Gmtilea,  ohser\-es  as  follows  :  **  Plmf  ssys  (Gorg.  fol  493),  /  hatte  heard  from  the  wise  mm, 
that  weartnatt  demd^and  that  the  body  xm  botemr  oepmkhrc.  And  in  his  Timtttu  Lixru*  (fol.  103)  h« 
says.  The  taufC  (^  riliutity  u  from  our  parents,  and  Jir$i  prineiptcM,  rather  than  from  our«-c/res. 
So  that  ire  nerer  retint^uiafi  tho«e  actione^  vhieh  lead  u»  to  folUne  these  primitirc  blcmishr*  of  out 
nssT  PABCiVTs.  P/«i0  nentior^  the  corruption  of  the  wilt,  ana  seems  to  disown  utty/ree  vUl  to  tme 
food  ;  altieil  be  allows  some  «6^sr«,  or  natural  dispositions,  toctrif  good,  in  son»e  great* heroes.  Socraico 
Asserted  the  oornipcjon  ef  human  nature,  or  eagiv  lyftroo,  Grotiui  aiiinns,  that  the  philosophers  ac- 
knowledged, it  was  emmahtrml  to  onen,  to  Hn." 

Smem  (Benef.  T.  l4)saTs,  **  Wickedness  has  not  its  first  beginning  in  wicked  practice ;  though  by 
Chat  it  is  firnt  exercised  and  msde  manifest.**  And  Plmlmtk{&e  Sera  vindicu)  saya,  **  Man  does  not  first 
beenme  wicked,  when  he  first  mani/eUe  kimoe{fao :  buthelialh  wickednessyrom  the  beginning ;  and 
lie  sAoM«  It  as  soon  aa  he  finds  opportunity  and  ability.  As  men  rightly  judge,  that  the  sting  is  not  firs' 
engmderrd  in  •eorpiatta  when  they  strike,  or  the  poison  in  ropers  when  thev  bite.*'—Poors  Synopa.  oa 
Gen.  viii.  21. 

To  whick  nay  be  subjoined  what  Jummal  says : 

— Ad  Mores  natura  reeurriL 
Damnatoi,  Jlxa  el  maturi  ncseis.' 
BiMlisnfd  Una,  ta  prose  : 

Aoltnv  a  ikii^  fised  ar^  M(  kaowtaf  how  to  ^ai^ga*  Kk^nM  to  iu  wicked  manners. 

Watts'  Rum  md  Recattrf, 
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CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole,  I  observe,  there  are  some  other  thin^,  eesides  arguments, 
in  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  which  are  calculated  to  influence  the  minds,  and  bias  the 
judgments  of  some  sorts  of  readers.    Here,  not  to  insist  on  taking  the  profession 
he  makes,  in  many  places,  of  sincerity^  humility^  meekness^  modesty,  charity^ 
&c.,  in  his  searching  after  truth ;  and  freely  proposing  his  thoughts,  with  the  rea* 
sons  of  them,  to  others  ;*  nor  on  his  magisterial  assurance^  appearing  on  many 
occasions,  and  the  high  contempt  he  sometimes  expresses  of  the  opmions  and 
arguments  of  very  excellent  divmes  and  fathers  in  the  church  of  God,  who  have 
tliought  differtrUly  from  him  :t  both  of  which  things,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may 
have  a  degree  of  influence  on  some  of  his  readers.     (However,  that  they  may 
have  only  their  ju^^  influence,  these  things  might  properly  be  compared  together, 
and  set  in  contrast^  one  with  the  other.)— I  say,  not  to  dwell  on  these  matters, 
1  would  take  some  notice  of  another  thing,  observable  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  many  of  the  late  opposers  of  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, tending  (especially  with  juvenile  and  unvcary  readers)  not  a  little  to 
abate  the  force,  and  prevent  the  due  eflfect,  of  the  clearest  Scripture  evidences, 
in  favor  of  those  important  doctrines ;  and  particularly  to  make  void  the  argu- 
ments taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which  those  doctrines  are 
more  plainly  and  fully  revealed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.     What  I 
mean  is  this :  these  gentlemen  express  a  high  opinion  of  this  apostle,  and  that 
very  justly,  for  his  eminent  genius,  his  admirable  sagacity,  strong  powers  of 
reasoning,  acquired  learning,  Slc    They  speak  of  liim  as  a  writer — of  masterly 
a(KlM*ss,  of  extensive  reach,  and  deep  design,  even  where  in  his  epistles,  almost 
in  every  word  he  says.  This  looks  exceeding  specious :  it  carries  a  plausible  ap- 
pearance of  Christian  zeal,  and  attachment  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  such  a 
testimony  of  high  veneration  for  that  great  apostle,  wlio  was  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  propagating  Christianity,  but  with  his  own  hand  wrote  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  New  Testament     And  I  am  far  from  determining, 
with  respect  at  least  to  some  of  these  writers,  that  they  are  net  sincere  in  their 
declarations,  or  that  all  is  mere  artifice,  only  to  make  way  for  the  reception 
of  their  own  peculiar  sentiments.     However,  it  tends  greatly  to  subser^'e  such  a 
purpose ;  as  much  as  if  't  were  designedly  contrived,  with  the  utmost  subtlety, 
for  that  end.     Hereby  th*  ir  incautious  readers  are  prepared  the  more  easily  to 
be  drawn  into  a  belief,  that  they,  and  othera  in  their  way  of  thinking,  have  not 
rightly  understood  many  of  those  things  in  this  apostle's  writings,  which  before 
seemed  very  plain  to  them  ;  and  the^  are  also  prepared,  by  a  prepossession  in 
/avor  of  these  new  writers,  to  entertain  a  favorable  thought  of  the  interpretations 
put  by  them  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of  this  apostle ;  and  to  admit  in  nianv 
passages  a  meaning  which  before  lay  entirely  out  of  sight ;  quite  foreign  to  all 
that  in  the  view  of  a  common  reader  seems  to  be  their  obvious  sense ;  and  most 
remote  from  the  expositions  agreed  in,  by  those  which  used  to  be  esteemed  the 

greatest  divines,  and  best  commentators.  For  they  roust  know,  that  this  apos* 
e,  being  a  man  of  no  vulgar  understandmg,  it  is  nothing  strange  if  his  mean- 
uig  lies  very  deep  ;  and  no  wonder  then,  if  Uie  superficial  discerning  and  obser- 
vation of  vulgar  Christians,  or  indeed  of  the  herd  of  comroon  divines,  such  as 
the  Westminster  AssenMy,  &c.,  falls  vastly  short  of  the  apostle's  reach,  and 
frequently  does  not  enter  into  the  true  ipirit  and  design  of  Paul's  epistles.  Tbqr 

•  8m  hit  PnfrM.MdpH«  0.237, 265, 3S7,ltS^&  t  P^m  110^  1S9^  IflO.  151. 150,  Ml 
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must  understand,  that  the Jird  'vformers^  and  preachers  and  expositors  m  gen* 
eral,  both  before  and  ance  the  reformation,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years 
past,  were  too  unlearned  and  shortsighted^  to  be  capable  of  penetrating  into  the 
sense,  or  fit  to  undertake  the  makmg  comments  on  the  writings  of  so  great  a 
man  as  this  apostle ;  or  else  had  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  bigotry  and  superstition^ 
too  gloomy  to  allow  them  to  use  their  own  understandings  with  freedom,  in 
reading  the  Scripture.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood,  that  there 
18  risen  up,  now  at  length  in  this  hapj^y  age  of  light  and  liberty,  a  set  of  men, 
of  a  more  free  and  generous  tuin  of  mind,  a  more  inquisitive  genius,  and  better 
discernment  By  such  insinuations  they  seek  advantage  to  their  cause ;  and 
thus  the  most  unreasonable  and  extravagant  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
palliated  and  recommended  :  so  that,  if  the  simple  reader  is  not  very  much  on 
his  guard,  if  he  does  not  clearly  see  with  his  own  e}-es,  or  has  too  much  indo- 
lence, or  too  little  leisure,  thoroughly  to  examine  for  himself  (as  few,  alas,  are 
willing  to  be  at  the  pains  of  acquainting  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  apos- 
tle^s  writuigs,  and  of  comparing  one  part  of  them  with  another,  so  as  to  be  fully 
able  to  judge  of  these  gentlemen^s  glosses  and  pretences) ;  in  this  case,  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  imposied  on  with  delusive  appearances ;  as  he  is  prepared  by 
this  fair  pretext  of  exalting  the  sagacity  of  the  apostle,  and  by  a  parade  of 
learning,  criticism,  exact  version,  penetration  mto  the  new  scope,  and  discerning 
of  wonderful  connections,  together  with  the  airs  these  writers  assume  of  dicta- 
torial peremptorincss,  and  contempt  of  old  opinions  and  old  expositions ;  1  s&y, 
such  a  one  is  by  these  thin^  prepared  to  swallow  strange  doctrine,  as  trusting 
to  the  superior  abilities  of  these  modem  interpreters. 

But  1  humbly  conceive,  their  interpretations,  particularly  of  the  Apostle 
PauPs  writings,  though  in  some  things  ingenious,  yet  in  many  things  con- 
cerning thesb  great  articles  of  religion,  are  extremely  absurd,  and  demonstrably 
disagreeable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  his  real  desi^,  to  the  language  he  com- 
monly uses,  and  to  the  doctrines  currently  taught  in  his  epistles.  Their  criticisms^ 
when  examined,  appear  far  more  subtle,  than  solid ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
can  possibly  be  strong  enough,  nothing  perspicuous  enough,  in  any  composure 
whatever,  to  stand  Mfore  such  liberties  as  these  writers  mdulge :  the  plainest 
and  most  nervous  discourse  is  analyzed  and  criticised,  till  it  dissolves  into  nothing, 
or  till  it  becomes  a  tiling  of  little  significance :  the  holy  Scripture  is  subtilized 
into  a  mere  mist;  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  thin  cloud,  that  easily  puts  on 
liny  shape,  and  is  moved  in  any  direction,  with  a  puff  of  wind,  just  as  the  man- 
ager pleases.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language,  to  afford  sufficient 
ikfence  against  such  an  art,  so  abused ;  as,  I  imagine,  a  due  consideration  oi 
some  things  I  have  had  occasioQ  in  the  preceding  discourse  to  observe,  may 
abundantly  convince  us. 

But  this,  with  the  rest  of  'VfhaX  I  have  offered  on  this  subject  of  Original  Sin, 
must  be  left  to  every  candid  reader  to  judge  of,  for  himself;  and  the  success  of 
the  whole  must  now  be  left  with  God^  who  knows  what  is  agreeable  to  his  own 
mind,  and  is  able  to  make  his  own  truths  prevail ;  however  mysterious  thej 
may  seem  to  the  poor,  partial,  narrow,  and  extremely  imperfect  views  of  mor- 
tals, while  looking  through  a  cloudy  and  delusory  medium ;  and  however  disa- 
ereeable  they  may  be  to  the  innumerable  prejudges  of  men's  hearts :  and  wno 
Eas  promised,  that  the  gOR>d  of  Ckrid^  audi  as  is  really  Air,  shall  finally  hn 
nctorious;  and  has  assured  us,  that  the  word  which  goeth  out  of  his  mouth, 
studl  noi  return  to  kirn  void^  bid  shall  oeoomfKsk  that  vMch  he  vleateth,  and 
shall  prosper  in  the  thts^  whereto  he  sends  it.  Let  God  arise,  and  plead  his  own 
.''muse,  niA  gk>rify  hb  own  great  name.    Amen. 
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CONCERNING    THE   DIVINE    r,Er«»«rF5   IN   GENERAL,   AND   ELECTION    IN   PARTICULAR, 

§  1.  M'^iiETHER  God  has  decreed  all  things  thjit  ever  came  to  pass  or  not, 
all  that  own  the  being  of  a  God,  on\ti  that  he  knows  all  things  beforehand 
Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that  if  he  knows  all  things  beforehand,  ne  either  doth 
approve  of  them,  or  he  doth  not  approve  of  them ;  that  is,  he  either  is  willing 
they  should  be,  or  he  is  not  willing  they  should  be.  But  to  will  that  they 
should  be,  is  to  decree  them. 

§  2.  The  Arminians  ridicule  the  distinction  between  the  secret  and  revealed 
will  of  God,  or,  more  properly  expressed,  the  distinction  Ijeiween  the  decree  and 
law  of  God;  because  we  say  he  may  decree  one  thing,  and  command  another. 
And  M)  they  argue,  we  hold  a  rontranety  in  God,  as  if  one  will  of  his  contradicted 
anothfr.  I  lowcver,  if  they  will  call  this  a  contr.idiciion  of  wills,  we  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing ;  so  tliat  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  dispute  about  it.  We 
and  thiy  know  it  was  GchI's  secret  will  that  Abraham  shouhl  not  sacrifice  his 
5on  Isiiac ;  but  yet  his  command  w«is,  that  he  should  do  it.  \\c  know  tliat 
G(m1  willcil,  that  Tharaoh's  heart  should  be  hardened ;  and  yet,  that  the  hard- 
ness of  his  heart  was  sin.  We  know  that  God  \nlled  the  Egjptians  should 
hate  God's  people:  I^sal.  cv.  25,  "  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people, 
and  deal  subtilly  with  his  servants."  We  know  that  it  was  God's  will,  that 
Absalom  should  lie  with  David's  \nves ;  2  Sam.  xii.  1 1,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  raise  up  this  evil  against  thee,  out  of  thine  own  house ;  and  I  will  take 
thy  wi\es  l)efore  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto  thy  neighbor  ;  and  he  shall 
lie  with  thy  wivi*s  in  tlie  sight  of  this  sun.  For  thou  didst  it  secretly  ;  but  I  will 
do  this  thing  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun."  We  know  that  God  willed 
tliat  Jerolioam  and  the  ten  tribt»s  should  rebel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
plunder  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  other  instances  might  be  given.  The  Scrip- 
ture plainly  tells  us,  that  Go<i  wills  to  harden  some  men,  Rom.  ix.  18.  That 
he  willetl  that  Christ  should  be  killed  by  men,  &c. 

§  3.  It  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  are  any  things  so  contingent,  that  theie 
is  an  etjual  possibility  of  their  being  or  not  being,  so  that  they  may  be,  or  they 
may  nf»t  be ;  Go«|  foreknows  from  all  eternity  that  they  may  l)e,  and  also  that  they 
may  not  Ik*.  All  will  grant  that  we  nee<l  no  revehVtion  to  teach  us  this.  And 
furthrnnore,  if  GchI  knows  all  things  that  are  to  come  to  pass,  he  also  fore- 
knows whether  those  rontingent  things  are  to  come  to  pass  or  no,  at  the  same 
time  that  ihey  are  contingent,  and  that  they  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass.  But 
^'hat  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say  that  God  knows  a  thing  will  come  to  pass  and 
jot  at  the  same  time  knows  that  it  is  contingent  whether  it  will  come  to  pass  or  iio ; 
that  is,  he  certainly  knows  that  it  will  come  to  pa«,  and  yet  certainly  knows  it 
mnv  mt  rcn*c  to  i>ass'  What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say,  that  God  certainly 
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toreknew  that  Jtidas  would  beti-ay  his  master,  or  Peter  deny  him,  and  yet  ccr 
tainlv  knew  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  or  certainly  knew  that  he  might  be  de 
ceived !  1  suppose  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  for  God  certainly  t6 
know  a  thing  vriW  be,  and  yet  certainly  to  know  that  it  may  not  be,  is  the  same 
thing  as  certainly  to  know  that  he  may  be  deceived.  1  suppose  it  will  also  be 
acknowledged,  that  certainly  to  know  a  thing,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to 
know  that  we  may  be  deceived  in  it,  is  the  same  thing  as  certamly  to  know  it 
and  certainly  to  know  that  we  are  uncertain  of  it,  or  that  we  do  not  certainly 
know  it ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to  know  it,  and  not  certainly 
to  know  it  at  the  same  time ;  which  we  leave  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be 
not  a  contradiction. 

§  4.  The  meaning  of  the  word  absolute,  when  used  about  the  decrees,  wants 
to  be  stated.  It  is  commonly  said  that  God  decrees  nothing  upon  a  foresight  of 
any  thing  in  the  creature;  as  this,  they  say,  argues  imperlection  in  God;  and 
80  it  does,  taken  in  the  sense  that  they  commonly  intend  it.  But  nobody,  I  believe, 
will  deny  but  that  God  decrees  many  things  that  he  would  not  have  decreed,  if  he 
had  not  foreknown  and  foredetermmed  such  and  such  other  things.  What  we 
mean,  we  completely  express  thus — ^That  God  decrees  all  things  harmoniously, 
and  in  excellent  order,  one  thing  harmonizes  with  another,  and  there  is  such  a 
relation  between  all  the  decrees,  as  makes  the  most  excellent  order.  Thus  God 
decrees  rain  in  drought,  because  he  decrees  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  people  j 
or  thus,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people,  because  he  decrees  rain.  1  ac- 
knowledge, to  say,  God  decrees  a  thing  becavse,  is  an  improper  way  of  speak- 

/  ing ;  but  not  more  improper  than  all  our  other  ways  of  speaking  about  God. 

\  God  decrees  the  latter  event,  because  of  the  former,  no  more  than  he  decrees 
the  former,  because  of  the  latter.  But  this  is  what  wt*  mean — When  God  de- 
crees to  give  the  blessing  of  rain,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people ;  and 
«vh8n  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  rain,  he  very  commonly  decrees 
.•ain ;  and  thereby  there  is  a  harmony  between  these  two  decrees,  of  rain,  and 
the  prayers  of  God's  people.  Thus  also,  when  he  decrees  diligence  and  indus- 
try, he  decrees  riches  and  prosperity;  when  he  decrees  prudence,  he  often  de- 
crees success ;  when  he  decrees  striving,  then  he  often  decrees  the  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  when  he  decrees  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  then  he  de 
trees  the  bringing  home  of  souls  to  Christ ;  when  he  decrees  good  natural  fac- 
ulties, diligence  and  good  advantages,  then  he  decrees  learning ;  when  he 
decrees  summer,  then  he  decrees  the  growing  of  plants  ;  when  he  decrees  con- 
formity to  His  Son,  then  he  decrees  calling ;  when  he  decrees  calling,  then  he 
decrees  justification  ;  and  when  he  decrees  justification,  then  he  decrees  ever- 
lasting glory.  Thus,  all  the  decrees  of  God  are  harmonious ;  and  this  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  or  against  absolute  or  conditional  decrees.  But  tliis  I  say, 
it  is  as  improper  to  make  one  decree  a  condition  of  another,  as  to  make  the  other 
a  condition  of  that :  but  there  is  a  harmony  between  both. 

§  5.  It  cannot  be  any  injustice  in  God  to  determine  who  is  certainly  to  dn, 
and  so  certainly  to  be  damned.  For,  if  wc  suppose  this  impossibility,  that  God 
had  not  determined  any  thing,  things  would  happen  as  fatally  as  they  do  now. 
For,  as  to  such  an  absolute  contingency,  which  they  attribute  to  man's  will, 
calling  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  will ;  if  tney  mean,  by  this  sovereignty  of  ^vilI, 
that  a  man  can  will  as  he  wills,  it  is  perfect  nonsense,  and  the  same  as  if  they 
should  spend  abundance  of  time  and  pains, .  and  be  very  hot  at  proving, 
that  a  man  can  will  when  he  doth  will ;  that  is,  that  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be, 
which  is.  But  if  they  mean,  that  there  is  a  perfect  contingency  in  the  will  of 
loai ..  that  is,  that  it  happens  merely  by  chaiice  that  a  man  wilb  such  a  thing. 
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and  not  another,  it  is  an  impossibility  and  contradiction,  that  a  thing  should  be 
without  any  cause  or  reason,  and  when  there  was  every  way  as  much  cause 
why  it  should  not  have  been.  Wherefore,  seeing  things  do  unavoidably  go 
fatally  and  necessarily,  what  injustice  is  it  in  the  Supreme  Being,  seeing  it  is  a 
contradiction  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  to  decree  that  they  should  be  as  thqr 
are? 

§  6.  Contingency,  as  it  is  holden  by  some,  is  at  the  same  time  contradicted 
by  themselves,  if  they  hold  foreknowledge.  This  is  all  that  follows  from  an 
absolute,  unconditional,  irreversible  decree,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
things  decreed  should  be.  The  same  exactly  follows  from  foreknowledge,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  but  that  the  thing  certainly  foreknown  should  precise* 
ly  come  to  pass. 

If  it  will  universally  hold,  that  none  can  have  absolutely  perfect  and  complete 
happiness,  at  the  same  time  that  any  thing  is  otherwise  than  he  desires  at  that 
time  it  should  be  ;  or  thus,  if  it  be  true,  that  he  has  not  absolute,  perfect,  infi- 
nite and  all  possible  happiness  now,  who  has  not  now  all  that  he  wills  to  have 
now :  then  God,  if  any  tliini^  is  now  otherwise  than  he  wills  to  have  it  now,  is 
not  now  absolutely,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy.  If  God  is  infinitely  happy 
now,  then  every  ihiwr  is  now,  as  God  would  have  it  to  be  now ;  if  every  thmg, 
then  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  his  commands  If  so,  it  is  not  ridiculous  to 
say,  that  things  whit-li  are  contrary  to  God's  commands,  are  yet  in  a  sense 
agreeable  to  his  will.  Ai^ain,  let  it  be  considered  whether  it  be  not  certainly 
true,  that  every  one  that  can  willi  infmite  ease  have  a  thing  done,  and  yet  will 
not  have  it  done,  wilN  it  not ;  that  is,  whether  or  no  he  that  wills  not  to  have  a 
thing  done,  properly  wills  not  to  liave  a  thing  done.  For  example,  let  the 
thing  be  this,  that  Jmia^  siiould  he  faithful  to  his  Lord  ;  whether  it  be  not  true, 
that  if  God  could  widi  intiaite  ease  have  it  done  as  he  would,  but  would  not 
have  it  done  as  he  could,  if  In»  would,  it  be  not  proper  to  say,  that  God  would 
not  have  it  be,  that  Judas  should  be  faithful  to  his  Lord. 

§  7.  They  say,  to  what  pur|)ose  are  praying  and  striving,  and  attending  on 
means,  if  all  was  irreversibly  detennined  by  God  before  ?  But,  to  say  that  all 
was  determined  before  tht^  prayers  and  strivings,  is  a  very  wrong  way  of  speak* 
ing,  and  begets  those  ideits  in  the  mind,  which  correspond  with  no  realities  with 
respect  to  God.  The  decrees  of  our  everlasting  state  were  not  before  our  pray<* 
ers  and  strivings  ;  for  these  are  as  much  present  with  God  from  all  eternity,  as 
they  are  the  moment  they  are  present  with  us.  They  are  present  as  part  of  his 
decrees,  or  rather  as  the  same ;  and  they  did  as  really  exist  in  eternity,  with  re- 
spect to  God,  as  they  exist  in  time,  and  as  much  at  one  time  as  another.  There- 
fore, we  can  no  more  fairly  argue,  that  these  will  be  in  vain,  because  God  has 
foredetermined  all  things,  than  we  can,  that  they  would  be  in  vain  if  they  existed 
as  soon  as  the  decree,  for  so  they  do,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  part  of  it 

§  8.  Tliat  we  should  say,  that  God  has  decreed  every  action  of  men,  yea, 
every  action  that  is  sinful,  and  every  circumstance  of  those  actions ;  that  be 

C redetermines  that  they  shall  be  in  every  respect  as  they  afterwards  are ;  that 
e  determines  that  there  shall  be  such  actions,  and  just  so  sinful  as  they  are; 
and  yet  that  God  does  not  decree  the  actions  that  are  sinful,  as  sin,  but  decrees 
them  as  good,  is  really  consistent  For  we  do  not  mean,  by  decreeing  an  actioD 
as  finful^  the  same  as  decreeing  an  action  so  that  it  shall  be  sinful ;  but  by  de- 
aneeing  an  action  a?  ftn/ii/,  I  mean  decreeing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sinfulness  of 
the  action.  God  decrees  that  they  shall  be  anful,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that 
he  causes  to  arise  from  the  sinfulness  thereof;  wlR.*ea?  man  decrees  them  Ibr 
die  take  oi  the  evil  that  is  ia  them. 
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§  9  When  a  distinction  is  made  between  God's  reveaieii  xi*^  a  .d  \iiosecrfc' 
will,  or  his  will  of  command  and  decree,  will  is  certainly  in  that  distinction  taker, 
in  two  senses.  His  will  of  decree,  is  not  his  will  in  the  same  sense  as  hin  wiD 
of  command  is.  Therefore,  it  is  no  difficulty  at  all  to  suppose,  that  the  o  \e  may 
be  otherwise  than  the  other :  his  will  in  both  senses  is  his  inclination.  ]^u«  when 
we  say  he  wills  virtue,  or  loves  virtue,  or  the  happiness  of  his  creature :  thereby  is 
intended,  that  virtue,  or  the  creature's  happmess,  absolutely  and  simply  considered, 
is  agreeable  to  the  inclination  of  his  nature.  His  will  of  decree,  is  \ns  inclination 
to  a  tiling,  not  as  to  that  thing  absolutely  and  simply,  but  with  respect  to  the  univer- 
sality of  things,  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be.  So  Gcd,  though  h^  hates  a 
thing  as  it  is  simply,  may  inclme  to  it  with  reference  to  the  universality  of  things. 
Though  he  hates  sin  in  itself,  yet  he  may  will  to  permit  it,  for  the  greater  pro- 
motion of  holiness  in  this  universality,  including;  all  things,  and  at  all  times.  So, 
though  he  has  no  inclination  to  a  creature's  miser)*,  considered  absolutely,  yet 
he  may  will  it,  for  the  greater  promotion  of  happiness  in  this  universality.  God 
inclines  to  exctllency,  which  is  harmony,  but  yet  he  may  incline  to  sufier  that 
which  is  unharmonious  in  itself,  for  the  promotion  of  universal  haimony,  or  for 
the  promoting  of  the  harmony  that  there  is  in  the  universality,  and  making  it 
shine  the  brighter.  And  thus  it  must  needs  be,  and  no  hypothesis  whatsoever  will 
relieve  a  man,  but  that  he  must  own  these  two  wills  of  God.  For  all  mus^own, 
that  God  sometimes  wills  not  to  hinder  the  breach  of  his  own  commands,  be- 
cause he  does  not  in  fact  hinder  it.  He  wills  to  permit  sin,  it  is  evidint,  because 
he  does  permit  it.  None  will  say  that  God  himself  does  what  he  <loes  not  uill  to 
do.  But  you  will  say,  God  wills  to  permit  sin,  as  he  wills  the  creature  should 
be  left  to  his  fricdom  ;  and  if  he  should  hinder  it,  he  would  ofRr  violence  to  the 
nature  of  his  own  creature.  I  answer,  this  comes  nevertheless  to  the  very  thing 
that  I  say.  You  say.  Go:!  docs  not  will  sin  absolutely  ;  but  rather  than  aUer 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  nature  of  free  agents,  he  wills  it.  He  wills  what  ia 
contrar)*  to  excellency  in  some  p«nrticulars,  ibr  the  sake  of  a  more  general  excel- 
lency and  order.  So  that  this  scheme  of  the  Arminians  does  not  help  the 
matter. 

§  10.  It  is  a  proper  and  excellent  thing  for  infinite  glorj'  to  shine  forth  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  it  is  piopcr  that  the  shining  fortli  of  God's glorj'  should  be 
complete ;  that  is,  that  ail  parts  of  his  glor}*  should  shine  forth,  that  every  beau- 
ty should  be  proportionably  effulgent,  that  the  beholder  may  have  a  proper 
notion  of  God.  it  is  not  proper  that  one  glor}'  should  be  exceedingly  manifested, 
and  another  not  at  all ;  for  then  the  effulgence  would  not  answer  the  reality.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  not  proper  that  one  should  be  manifested  exceedingly,  and 
another  but  very  little.  It  is  highly  proper  that  the  efl'ulgent  glory  of  God 
should  ansv^'er  his  real  excellency  ;  that  the  splendor  sliould  be  answerable  to 
the  real  and  essential  glory,  for  tke  same  reason  that  it  is  proper  and  excellent 
for  God  to  glorify  himself  at  all.  Thus  it  is  nccessar}%  tha(  God's  awful  majesty, 
his  authority  and  dreadful  greatness,  justice  and  holiness,  sliouki  be  manilesttti. 
But  this  could  not  be,  unless  sin  ami  punisliment  had  been  decreed ;  so  that  the 
shining  forth  of  God's  glory  would  be  very  imperfect,  both  because  these  parts 
of  divine  glory  would  not  shine  forth  as  the  others  do,  and  also  the  glor}*  of  his 
goodness,  love  and  holiness  would  be  faint  without  them ;  nay,  they  coukl  scarcely 
shine  forth  at  all.  If  it  were  not  ri^ht  that  God  ehould  decree  and  permit  and 
punish  sin,  there  could  be  no  manifestation  of  God^s  holiness  in  hatred  of  sin,  or 
in  showing  any  preference,  in  his  providence,  of  godliness  before  it  There 
would  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  grace  or  true  goodness,  if  there  was  no  sin 
to  be  pardoned,  no  misery  to  be  saved  from.     How  much  happiness  soever  he 
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oes^towedy  his  goodness  would  not  be  so  much  prized  and  admired,  and  the  sense 
of  it  not  so  great,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown.  We  little  consider  how  much 
tne  sense  of  good  is  heightened  by  the  sense  of  evil,  both  moral  and  natural.  And 
as  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  evil,  because  the  display  of  the  glory  of 
God  could  not  but  be  imperfect  and  incomplete  without  it,  so  evil  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  highest  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  the  completeness  of  that 
communication  of  God,  for  which  he  mjule  the  world  ;  because  the  creature's 
happiness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  sense  of  his  love.  And  if  the 
knowledge  of  him  be  imperfect,  the  happiness  of  the  creature  must  be  propor- 
tionably  imperfect ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  creature  would  be  imperfect  upon 
another  account  also ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  tlie  sense  of  good  is  comparatively 
dull  and  flat,  witlwut  the  knowledge  of  evil. 

§  11.  It  is  owned,  that  God  did  choose  men  to  eternal  life,  upon  a  foresight 
/>f  their  faith.  But  then,  here  is  the  question,  whether  God  decreed  that  faith, 
nd  chose  them  that  they  sliould  believe. 

§  12.  The  sin  of  crucifying  Christ  being  foreordained  of  God  in  his  decree, 
uid  ordered  in  his  providence,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the 
aature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  great  ends  God  had  to  accomplish  by  means 
*f  this  wicked  act  of  crucifying  Cwist ;  it  being,  as  it  were,  the  cause  of  all  the 
tiecrees,  the  greatest  of  all  decreed  events,  and  that  on  which  all  other  decreed 
:%'ents  depend  as  their  main  foundation ;  being  the  main  thing  in  that  greatest 
JTork  of  God,  the  work  of  redemption,  whicli  is  the  end  of  all  other  works ;  and 
t  being  so  much  prophesied  of,  and  so  plainly  s{K)ken  of,  as  being  done  accord- 
ng  to  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknow h-dire  of  Go<l ;  i  say,  seeing  we 
lave  such  evidence  that  this  sin  is  foreordained  in  GimPs  decrees,  and  ordered 
a  providence,  and  it  beintf,  as  it  were,  the  h»ad  sin.  and  rcpreM.:jtalive  of  the 
in  of  men  in  general ;  hence  is  a  clear  arL'uiiui.t,  thai  all  tiie  sins  of  men  are 
oreordained  and  orilered  by  a  wise  provid*  lue. 

§  13.  It  is  objectcil  against  the  alis<»lute  dtrreis  respecting  the  future  ac- 
dons  of  men,  and  especially  the  unbelief  of  sinners,  and  their  rejection  of  the 
l^ospel,  that  this  docs  not  consist  with  the  sincerity  of  Goil*s  calls  and  invita* 
V)ns  to  such  sinners ;  as  he  has  willed,  in  his  eternal  secret  decree,  that  they 
hould  never  accept  of  those  invitations.  To  which  1  answer,  that  there  is  that 
n  God,  respecting  the  acceptance  and  compliance  of  siimers,  which  Goil  knows 
w^ill  never  oe,  and  which  he  has  decreed  never  to  cause  to  U*,  in  which,  though 
it  be  not  just  the  same  witli  our  desirin<^  and  wLshin<(  for  tlr-it  which  will  never 
come  to  pass,  yet  there  is  nothing  wantmg  but  ^  hat  would  imply  im|KTfection 
in  the  case,  rfaere  is  all  in  God  that  is  good,  and  perfect,  and  excellent  in  our 
desires  and  wishes  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  wicked  men.  As,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  love  to  lioliness,  absolutely  considered,  or  an  agreeableness 
of  holiness  to  his  natiu%  and  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  his  naturalinclination. 
The  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  creature,  absolutely  considered,  are  things 
that  he  loves.  These  things  are  infinitely  more  a^rretable  to  his  nature  than  to 
ours.  There  b  all  in  God  that  belongs  to  our  desire  of  the  holiness  and  happi- 
ness of  unconverted  men  and  reprobates,  cxceptinir  what  implies  im|>erfection. 
All  that  is  consistent  with  infmite  knowledirt*,  wisilom,  |K)wer,  S4*lf*suflicience, 
infinite  happiness  and  immutability.  Therefore,  there  Ls  no  reason. that  his  ab- 
solute prescience,  or  his  wise  determination  and  onlerinir  what  is  future,  should 
hinder  hb  expresang  this  dispositk>n  of  his  nature,  in  nke  manner  as  we  are 
wont  to  express  such  a  disposition  in  ourselves,  viz.,  by  calls  and  invitations, 
and  the  like. 

The  disagreeablencss  of  the  wickedoes  and  misery  of  tlie  creature,  alisolutely 
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considered,  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  all  that  is  good  in  pious  and  holy  men's  lameiii- 
ing  the  past  misery  and  Nvickedness  of  meni  Their  lamenting  these,  is  good  no 
ferther  than  it  proceeds  from  the  disagreeableness  of  those  things  to  their  holy  and 
good  nature.  This  is  also  all  that  is  good  in  wishing  for  the  future  holiness  and 
happiness  of  men.  And  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  Gcd,  in  order  to  his  hav- 
ing such  desires  and  such  laraentings,  but  imperfection ;  and  nothing  is  in  the  way 
or  his  having  them,  but  infinite  perfection  ;  and  therefore  it  properly,  naturally, 
and  necessarily  came  to  pass,  that  when  God,  in  the  manner  of  his  existence, 
came  down  from  his  infinite  perfection,  and  accommodated  himself  to  our  nature 
and  manner,  by  being  made  man,  as  he  was,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
really  desired  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  and  lamented  their 
obstinacy  and  misery ;  as  when  he  beheld  the  city  Jerusalem,  and  wept  over  it, 
saying,  "  O  Jerusalem,"  &c.  In  the  like  manner,  when  he  comes  do^Ti  from 
his  infinite  perfection,  though  not  in  the  manner  of  being,  but  in  the  manner  of 
manifestation,  and  accommodates  himself  to  our  nature  and  manner  in  the 
manner  of  expression,  it  is  equally  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  exfess 
himself  as  though  he  desired  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  '\nd  la- 
mented their  obstinacy  and  miser)*. 

^  §  14.  Maxim  1.  There  is  no  such  thing  truly  as  any  pain  or  giK'^  'v 
trouble  in  God. 

Maxim  2.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  real  disap 
pointment  in  Go<l,  or  his  IxMng  really  crossed  in  his  will,  or  things  going  con- 
trary to  his  will ;  because,  according  to  the  notion  of  uill^  to  have  one's  will 
is  agreeable  and  pleasing ;  for  it  is  the  notion  of  being  pleased  or  suited,  to 
have  thinj^  as  we  will  them  to  he ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hj\ve  things 
contrar)-  to  om's  will,  is  disagrwable,  troublesome,  or  uncomfortable.  Job 
xxiii.  13,  "  He  is  in  one  mimi,  who  can  turn  him  1  And  what  his  soul  desireth, 
thathedoih." 

In  the  first  place,  I  lay  this  down,  which  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  as 
to  God's  own  actions,  God  decrees  them,  or  purposes  them  beforehand.  For 
none  will  be  so  absurd  a«  to  say  that  God  acts  without  intentions,  or  without 
designing  to  act,  or  that  he  forbears  to  act  without  intending  to  forbear.  2d!y. 
That  whatsoever  Goil  intends  or  purposes,  he  intends  and  purposes  from  all 
eternity,  and  tliat  there  are  no  new  pur|)Oses  or  intentions  in  God.  For,  if  God 
sometimes  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not  intend  l>efore,  then  two  things  will 
follow. 

1.  That  Goil  is  not  oinnisrient.  If  God  sometimes  begins  to  design  what 
he  did  not  design  before,  it  must  of  necessity  be  for  want  of  knowledge,  or  for 
want  of  knowing  things  before  as  he  knows  them  now,  for  want  of  having 
exactly  the  same  views  of  things.  If  God  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not 
before  intend,  it  roust  be  because  he  now  sees  reasons  to  intend  it,  that  he  did 
not  see  before ;  or  that  he  has  something  new  objected  to  his  understanding,  to 
influence  him. 

2.  If  God  begins  to  intend  or  purpose  things  that  he  did  not  intend  before, 
then  God  is  certamly  mutable,  and  then  he  must  in  his  own  mind  and  will,  be 
liable  to  succession  and  change  ;  for  wherever  there  are  new  things,  there  is 
succession  and  change.  Therefore,  I  shall  take  these  two  things  for  positions 
granted  and  supposed  in  this  controvc*rsy,  viz.,  that  as  to  GofKs  own  actions  and 
nirbearings  to  act,  he  decrees  and  purposes  them  beforehand ;  and  that  whatso- 
ercr  God  designs  or  purposes,  he  purposes  from  all  eternity,  and  thus  decrees 
from  all  eternity  all  his  own  actions  and  forbearings  to  act. 

CoaoLi .     Hence  God  decrees  from  dl  etemit}*,  to  permit  all  the  evil  tha' 
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erer  he  does  permit;  because  God's  permitting  is  God's  forbearing  to  act  or  co 
prevent 

§15.  It  can  be  made  evident  by  reason,  that  nothing  can  come  to  pciss, 
but  what  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  should  come  to  pass.  This  may  be 
argued  from  the  infinite  happiness  of  God.  For  every  being  had  rather  things 
should  go  accordinfj  to  his  will,  than  not ;  because,  if  he  had  not  rather,  then  it 
is  not  his  will.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  he  wills  it,  and  yet  does  not  choose 
it,  or  had  not  rather  it  should  be  so  than  not  But  if  God  had  rather  things 
should  be  according  to  his  will  than  not,  then,  if  a  thing  fall  out  otherwise  than 
he  hath  willed,  he  meets  with  a  cross ;  because,  on  this  supposition,  he  had 
rather  it  snould  have  been  otherwise,  and  therefore  he  would  have  been  better 
pleased  it  the  thing  had  been  otherwise.  It  is  contrary  to  what  he  chose,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  he  must  be  displeased.  It  is  of  necessity  that 
eveiy  being  should  be  pleased,  when  a  thing  is  as  he  chooses,  or  had  ralher  it 
should  be.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise.  For  it  is  the  very  no* 
tion  of  being  pleased,  to  have  things  aereeable  to  one's  pleasure.  For  the 
very  same  reason,  every  being  is  crossed,  or  it  is  unpleasing  to  him,  when  a 
thing  is,  that  he  chose,  and  had  rather  should  not  have  been.  For  it  is  the  very 
notion  of  a  thing's  being  cross  or  unpleasing  to  any,  that  it  is  contrarj*  to  his 
pleasure. 

But  if  God  can  meet  with  crosses  and  things  unpleasing  to  him,  then  he  is 
not  perfectly  and  unchangeably  happy.  For  wherever  there  is  any  unpleased- 
ness  or  unpleasantness,  it  must,  of  necessity,  in  a  degree,  diminish  the  happiness 
of  the  subject  Where  there  is  any  cross  to  a  being's  choice,  there  is  something 
rx)ntrary  to  happiness.  Wherever  there  is  any  un  pleased  ness,  there  is  soimtliing 
contrary  to  pleasure,  and  which  consequently  diminishes  pleasure.  It  Ls  impossi- 
ble any  thing  should  be  plainer  than  this. 

§  16.  The  commands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  only  significations  of  our 
duty  and  of  his  nature.  It  is  acknowledged  that  sin  is,  in  itself  considereil,  in- 
finitely contrary  to  God's  nature ;  but  it  docs  not  follow,  but  that  it  mav  be  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  permit  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  he  will  bring  out 
of  it.  God  can  bring  such  good  out  of  that,  which  in  itself  Ls  contrarj*  to  hii 
nature,  and  which,  in  itself  considered,  he  abhors,  as  may  be  ver}'  agrei*able  to  liis 
nature,  and  when  sin  is  spoken  of  as  contrary  to  tlic  will  of  God,  it  Ls  contrary 
to  his  will,  considered  only  as  in  itself.  A.?  man  commits  it,  it  is  contrary  to 
Go<rs  will ;  for  men  act  in  committing  it  with  a  view  to  that  which  is  evil.  Hut 
as  Go<i  permits  it,  it  Ls  not  contrary  to  God*s  will ;  for  God  in  permitting  it  lias 
respect  to  the  great  good  that  he  will  make  it  an  occasion  of.  If  God  res|Mvt* 
ed  sin  as  man  respects  it  in  committing  it,  it  would  be  exceedingly  contrary  to 
his  will ;  but  considered  as  God  decrees  to  permit  it,  it  is  not  contrary'  to  God  s 
will.  To  ^ive  an  instance:  the  crucifymg  of  Christ  was  a  great  sin;  and  as 
men  committed  it,  it  was  exceedingly  hateful,  and  hinhlv  provoking  to  God. 
Yet  upon  many  great  considerations  it  was  the  will  of  (jod  that  it  should  be 
done.  Will  any  body  .say  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  CJwl  that  Christ  should  be 
crucified  1  Acts  iv.  28,  '^  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counst*]  de- 
termined before  to  be  done." 

§  17.  Sin  is  an  evil,  yet  the  futurition  of  sin,  oi  that  sin  .should  l)e  futun%  b 
not  an  evil  thing.  Evil  is  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  thai 
evil  should  be  in  the  world.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  between  the  thing 
tsclf  existing,  and  its  being  an  evil  thing  that  ever  it  came  into  existence.  Aa, 
•or  instance,  it  might  be  an  evil  thing  to  crucify  Chrbt,  but  yet  it  was  a  good 
thing  tlat  the  (Tiicifying  of  Christ  came  to  pass.    As  men's  act,  it  was  cviL 
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but  as  God  ordered  it,  it  was  good.  Who  will*  deny  but  that  it  may  be  so  that 
evil's  coming  to  pass  may  be  an  occasion  of  a  greater  good  than  that  is  an  evil, 
and  so  of  there  beinjr  more  good  in  the  whole,  than  if  that  evil  had  not  come 
to  pass  ?  And  if  so,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  that  that  evil  comes  to  pass.  When 
we  say  the  thing  is  an  evil  tiling  in  itself,  then  we  mean  that  it  is  evil,  consider- 
ing it  only  withm  its  own  bounds.  But  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  good  thin© 
that  ever  it  came  to  pass,  then  we  consider  the  tiling  as  a  thing  among  events, 
or  as  one  thing  belonging  to  the  series  of  events,  and  as  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
series.  If  a  man  should  say  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  ever  it  happened 
that  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  into  Egvpt,  or  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
ever  it  came  to  pass  that  Pope  Leo  X.  siMJt  out  indulgencies  for  the  commission 
of  future  sins,  nobody  would  understand  a  man  thus  expressing  himself,  as  jus- 
tifying these  acts. 

It  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  act  may  be  an  evil  act,  anc' 
yet  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  such  an  act  should  come  to  pass.  A  man  may 
nave  been  a  bad  man,  and  yet  it  niav  Ik;  a  good  thing  that  there  has  been  such 
a  man.  This  implies  no  contradiction  ;  because  it  implies  no  contradiction  to 
suppose  that  there  being  such  a  man  may  be  an  occasion  of  there  being  more 
good  in  the  whole,  than  there  would  liave  been  otherwise.  So  it  no  more  im- 
plies a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  action  may  be  a  bad  action,  and  yet 
that  it  may  be  a  good  thing  tliat  there  has  been  such  an  action.  God's  com* 
mands,  and  calls,  and  counsels,  do  imply  another  thing,  viz.,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  these  things  ;  and  though  tin  y  may  be  our  duty,  yet  it  may  be  certain 
beforehand  that  we  shall  not  do  them. 

And  if  there  be  any  diflTiculty  in  this,  the  same  difficulty  will  attend  the 
scheme  of  the  Arminians  ;  for  th«y  allnw  that  God  permits  sin.  Tliererore,  as 
he  permits  it,  it  cannot  he  (ontrary  to  liis  will.  For  if  it  were  contraiy  to  his 
will  as  he  permits  it,  then  it  woulii  Va'  rontrary  to  his  will  to  permit  it ;  for  that 
is  the  same  thing.  But  nolxxly  will  say  that  (5 oil  permits  sin,  when  it  is  against 
his  will  to  permit  it ;  for  this  would  bt*  to  make  him  act  involuntarily,  or  against 
his  own  will. 

§  18.  "  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  shah 
thou  restrain."  Psal.  Ixxvi.  10.  If  CJoil  restrains  sin  when  he  pleases ;  anct 
when  he  permits  it,  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  some  good  that  it  will  he  an  occa- 
sion of,  and  does  actuallv  restrain  it  in  all  other  cases;  it  is  evident  tl»at  when 
he  i>ermits  it,  it 's  his  will  that  it  should  corne  to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
that  it  will  be  hB  occasion  of.  If  he  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  that  pood,  then 
he  does  not  permit  it  merely  because  he  would  infringe  on  the  creature's  liberty 
in  restraining  it ;  as  is  further  evident  because  he  does  restrain  it  when  that 
good  is  not  in  view.  If  it  be  his  will  to  i>ennit  it  to  come  to  pass,  for  the  j^ake 
of  the  good  that  its  coming  to  pa<9  will  be  an  occasion  of ;  then  it  is  his  will  to 
permit  it,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  ne  may  obtain  that  good ;  and  therefore, 
It  must  necessarily  be  his  will  that  it  sliould  come  to  pass,  that  he  mav  obtain 
that  good.  If  he  permits  it,  that,  by  its  roming  to  pass,  he  may  obtain  a  cer- 
tain good,  then  his  proximate  end  in  permitting  it,  is  that  it  may  come  to  passL 
And  if  he  wills  the  means  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  he  therein  wills  the  er.d.  If 
God  wills  to  permit  a  thing  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  then  he  wills  that  it 
should  come  to  pass.  This  is  self-evident  But  if  he  wills  to  permit  it  to  come 
to  pass,  that  far  its  coming  to  pass  he  nmy  obtain  some  end,  then  he  wills  to 
penoit  it  that  it  should  come  to  paa^  For  to  will  to  permit  a  thing  to  come  to 
pass,  that  by  it?  coming  to  pass  good  may  be  obtained,  is  exactly  the  same 
tiling  as  to  will  to  permit  it  to  come  to  pass,  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  and  so 
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Ihe  end  may  be  attained.  To  will  to  permit  a  thing  to  come  to  pass,  that  he 
may  obtain  some  end  by  its  coining  to  pass,  and  yet  to  be  unwilling  that  it 
should  nonie  to  pass,  certainly  injplies  a  contradiction. 

If  the  foundation  of  that  distinction  that  there  is  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, whereby  one  is  a  good  man,  and  another  a  wicked  man,  be  God's  plea- 
sure and  his  causation  ;  then  God  has  absolutely'  elected  the  particular  persons 
Ihat  are  to  be  godly.  For,  by  supix)sition,  it  is  owing  to  his  determination. 
Matth  xi.  25,  26,  27, "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  0 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Fatlier ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'' 

§  19.  It  may  be  ai^ued,  from  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  that 
nothing  can  come  to  pass,  but  that  it  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  God  that  it  sliould  come  to  pass.  For,  ns  was  obscned  before,  ever}'  being 
had  rather  things  should  be  according  to  his  will,  than  not.  Therefore,  ii'  things 
be  not  according  to  his  will,  it  must  be  for  want  of  power.  It  cannot  be  mr 
want  of  will,  by  supposition.  It  must  therefore  be  for  want  of  sulTiciency.  It 
must  be  either  because  he  cannot  have  it  so,  or  cannot  have  it  so  without  some 
difficulty,  or  some  inconvenience ;  or  all  may  be  expressed  in  a  word,  viz.,  that 
he  wants  sufficiency  to  have  tilings  as  he  wishes.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case 
of  a  bcinj::  of  infinite  power  and  infinite  wisdom.  If  he  has  infinite  power  and 
w^is<lom,  he  can  order  all  thinj^s  to  be  just  jis  he  wills  :  and  he  can  order  it  with 
perfect  and  infinite  ease,  or  w  illiout  the  least  dillieulty  or  inconveniency.  Two 
thiiijjrs  lie  before  him,  bolh  equally  within  hi$  power,  either  to  order  the  matter 
to  be,  or  not  to  order  it  to  Ik*  ;  and  both  of  them  are  equally  easy  to  him. 
One  is  as  little  trouble  to  him  as  the  other ;  as  to  easiness  or  trouble,  they  are 
perfectly  equal.  It  is  as  easy  for  him  to  oriler  it,  as  not  to  order  it.  There- 
fore, his  determination,  whether  it  be  ordering  it,  or  not  ordering  it,  must  be  a 
certain  sign  of  his  will  in  the  case.  If  he  does  order  it  to  be,  this  is  a  sign  that 
his  will  is  that  it  should  be.  And  if  he  does  not  order  it  to  be,  but  suflfers  it  not  to 
be,  that  is  as  sure  a  sign  that  he  wills  that  it  should  not  be.  So  that,  however 
the  thing  is,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  as  it  is. 

To  this  nothing  can  be  objected,  unk*ss  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  will,  nor 
want  of  i>ower  in  God,  that  things  be  not  as  he  wouki  liave  them,  but  because 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  not  allow  of  it.  But  how  ran  this  be  to  the  pur- 
pose, when  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  is  of  God,  and  is  wholly  within  his 
power,  is  altogether  the  fruit  of  his  mere  will  ?  And  cannot  a  God  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  infinite  power  cause  the  natures  of  things  to  be  such,  and  order  them 
so  after  they  are  causetl,  as  to  have  things  as  be  chooses,  or  without  his  wilpK 
being  crossed,  and  things  so  coming  to  pass  that  he  had  rather  have  them  other- 
wise ?  As,  for  instance,  God  foresaw  who  woukl  comply  with  the  terms  of 
salvation,  and  who  would  not :  and  he  could  have  forborne  to  give  being  to 
such  as  he  foresaw  would  not  comply,  if,  upon  some  consideration,  it  was  not 
his  plea'iure  that  there  should  be  some  who  .«houkl  not  comply  with  the  terms 
of  salvation.  Objectors  may  s;iy,  God  cannot  alwaj-s  prevent  men's  sins,  unless 
he  act  contrary'  to  the  free  nature  of  the  subject,  or  without  destroying  menN 
liberty.  But  will  they  deny,  that  an  omninotent  and  infinitely  wise  God  could 
not  possibly  invent  and  set  before  men  such  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and 
have  kept  them  before  them  in  such  a  nianner,  as  should  have  influenced  all 
mankind  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  angels  have  done,  without 
Vol.  XL  66 
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destro}  ing  their  libert)'  ?  God  will  order  it  so,  that  the  saints  and  angels  in 
heaven  never  will  sin :  and  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  their  liberty  is  des- 
troyed, and  that  they  are  not  free,  but  forced  in  their  actions  ?  Does  it  follow, 
that  they  are  turned  into  blocks,  as  the  Arminians  say  the  Calvinist  doctrines 
♦urn  men  ? 

§  20.  God  decrees  all  the  good  that  ever  comes  to  pass ;  and  therefore  there 
certainly  will  come  to  pass  no  more  good,  than  he  has  absolutely  decreed  to 
cause;  and  there  certainly  and  infallibly  \inll  no* more  believe,  no  more  be 
godly,  and  no  more  be  saved,  than  God  has  decreed  that  he  will  cause  to  believe, 
and  cause  to  be  godly,  and  will  save. 

§  21.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  will  necessarily  infer  a  decree  :  for  God 
could  not  foreknow  that  things  would  be,  imless  he  had  decreed  they  should  be ; 
and  that  because  things  would  not  be  future,  unless  he  had  decreed  they  should 
be.  If  God,  from  all  eternit)-,  knew  that  such  and  such  things  were  future,  then 
hey  were  future ;  and  consequently  the  proposition  was  from  all  eternity  true, 
hat  such  a  thing,  at  such  a  time,  would  be.  And  it  is  as  much  iin)K)»>ibie  that 
a  thing  should  he  future,  without  some  reason  of  its  being  future,  as  that  it 
should  actually  be,  without  some  reason  why  it  is.  It  is  as  perfectly  un.*'eason- 
able  to  suppose,  that  this  proposition  should  be  true,  viz.,  such  a  thmg  will  be, 
or  is  to  be,  without  a  reason  why  it  is  true ;  as  it  is  that  this  proix>sition  should 
be  true,  such  a  thing  actually  is,  or  has  been,  without  some  reason  why  that  is 
true,  or  why  that  thmg  exists.  For,  as  the  being  of  the  thinix  »**  »«t  in  it*»  own 
nature  necessar}*,  so  that  proposition  that  was  true  before,  viz.,  that  it  shall  be, 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  necessary  truth.  And  therefore  I  draw  this  conse- 
quence, that  if  there  must  be  some  reason  of  the  futurition  of  the  thinj^,  or  why  the 
thing  is  future ;  this  can  be  no  other  than  God's  decree;  or  tin*  trutli  of  the  pro- 
position, that  such  a  thing  will  bej  has  been  determined  by  G<m1.  For  the  truth 
of  the  projxwition  k  determintxi  by  the  supposition.  My  iruaning  is,  that  it 
does  not  remain  a  question  ;  but  the  matter  is  decided,  whether  the  proposition 
shall  be  true  or  not  The  tiling,  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  neeessaiy,  but  only 
possible  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  of  itself  that  it  is  future  ;  it  is  not  of  itself  in  a 
state  of  futurition,  if  I  may  so  speak,  but  only  in  a  state  of  |)ossibility ;  and  there 
must  be  some  cause  to  bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  mere  possibility,  into  a  state  of 
futurition.  This  must  be  God  only  ;  for  there  wjis no  other  luini;  bv  supposition 
existing.  And  though  other  things  are  future,  yet  it  will  not  U'Mifruieiit  to  say, 
that  the  futurition  of  other  things  is  the  cause  of  the  futurition  of  this.  And  it 
is  owing  only  to  him,  that  is  the  first  being,  and  that  exists  neeessarily,  and  of 
himselfrthat  all  other  things,  that  are  not  in  their  own  nature  necessar)*,  or  ne- 
cessarily future,  but  merely  possible,  are  brought  out  of  that  state  of  mere  possi- 
bility, into  a  state  of  futurition,  to  be  certainly  future.  Here  is  an  effect  already 
lone^  viz.,  the  rendering  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  only  p««ible,  to  be 
certamly  future,  so  that  it  can  be  certainly  known  to  be  future ;  ami  there  must 
be  something  already  existing,  that  must  have  caused  this  efTect.  Whatsoever 
is  not  of  itself  or  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  is  an  efTirt  of  something 
else,  l^ut  that  such  a  thing  should  be  future  by  supposition,  is  not  of  itself  or 
by  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  .If  thin^rs  that  ap|>ertain  to  the  creature,  or 
things  that  come  to  pass  in  time,  be  not  future  of  thems<  ives  and  of  their  own 
nature,  then  thev  are  finure,  because  God  makes  them  to  be  future.  Tliis  is 
•xccedingly  evident ;  for  there  is  nothing  else  at  all  besides  God  and  things  that 
come  to  pass  in  time.  And  therefore,  if  things  that  come  to  pass  in  time  have 
not  the  reason  of  their  ovm  futurition  in  themselves,  it  must  be  m  Gc^. 

But  if  you  say,  that  the  ground  or  reason  of  their  futurition  is  in  the  things 
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themselves,  then  things  are  future,  prior  to  any  decree,  or  their  futurition  is  an- 
tecedent in  nature  of  any  decree  of  God.  And  then,  to  what  purpose  is  any 
decree  of  God  1  For,  according  to  this  supposition,  God's  decreeing  does  not 
make  any  thing  future,  or  not  future ;  because  it  was  future,  prior  to  his  decree. 
His  decreeing  or  appointing  that  any  thing  shall  be,  or  shall  not  be,  does  not 
alter  the  case.  It  is  not  about  to  be,  or  about  not  to  be,  any  thing  the  more  for 
God's  decreeing  it  According  to  this  supposition,  God  has  no  freedom  or 
choice  in  decreeing  or  appointing  any  thing.  It  is  not  at  his  choice  what 
shall  be  future,  and  what  not ;  no,  not  in  one  thing.  For  the  futurition  of 
things  is  by  this  supposition  antecedent  in  nature  to  his  choice ;  so  that  his 
choosing  or  refusing  does  not  alter  the  case.  The  things  in  themselves  are  fu- 
ture, and  his  decreemg  cannot  make  them  not  future ;  for  they  cannot  be  future 
and  not  future  at  the  same  time  ;  neither  can  it  make  them  future,  because  they 
are  future  already ;  so  that  they  >vho  thus  plead  for  man's  liberty,  advance  prin- 
ciples which  destroy  the  freedom  of  God  himself.  It  is  allowed  that  things  are 
future  before  they  come  to  pass ;  because  God  forekno\\'s  them.  Either  things 
are  future  antecedently  to  God's  decree  and  independently  of  it,  or  they  are  not 
If  they  are  not  future  antecedently  to,  and  independently  of  God's  decree,  then  they 
are  made  so  by  his  decree ;  there  is  no  medium.  But  if  they  are  so  antecedent- 
ly to  his  decree,  then  the  above-mentioned  absurdity  will  follow,  viz.,  that  God 
has  no  power  by  his  decree  to  make  any  thing  future  or  not  future.  He  has  no 
choice  in  the  case.  And  if  it  be  already  decided,  something  must  have  decided 
it ;  for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  is  not  true  without  a  reason  why  it  is 
true.  And  if  sotnething  has  determined  or  decided  the  truth  of  it,  it  inu>t  be 
God  that  has  decideil  it,  or  something  else.  It  cannot  be  chance  or  mere  acci- 
dent :  that  is  contrary  to  ever)'  rational  supposition.  For  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  is  some  reason  for  it,  and  that  something  does  decide  it.  If  tlu-iv  be 
any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  by  mere  accident,  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself  with- 
out any  reason.  If  it  be  nf)t  chance  therefore  that  has  decided  it,  it  must  be 
God  or  the  creature.  It  cannot  be  the  creature  as  actually  existing :  for,  by 
supposition,  it  is  determined  from  all  eternity  before  any  creature  exists.  There- 
fore, if  it  be  any  thing  in  the  creature  that  decides  it  in  any  way,  it  must  be  only 
the  futurition  of  that  thing  in  the  creature.  But  this  brinc;s  us  to  the  absurdity 
and  contradiction,  that  the  same  thing  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  itself. 
The  very  effect,  the  cause  of  which  we  arc  seeking,  is  the  futurition  of  the  thing ; 
and  if  this  futurition  be  the  cause  of  that  effect,  it  is  the  cause  of  itself. 

§  2*2.  The  first  objection  of  the  Arminians  is,  that  the  divine  decree  infrin- 
ges on  the  creature's  liberty.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  we  may  ohser\*e 
some  things  to  show  what  is  the  true  notion  of  liberty,  and  the  absurdity  of 
their  notion  of  liberty.  Their  notion  of  liberty  is,  that  there  is  a  sovereignty  in 
the  will,  and  that  the  will  determines  itself,  so  that  its  determination  to  choose 
or  refuse  this  or  that,  is  primarily  within  itself;  which  description  of  liberty  im- 
plies a  self-contradiction.  For  it  supposes  the  will,  in  its  first  act,  choosing  or 
refusing  to  be  determined  by  itself;  which  implies  that  there  is  an  antecedent 
act  of  the  will  to  that  first  act,  determining  that  act  For,  if  the  will  deter- 
mines its  own  first  act,  then  there  must  be  an  act  of  the  will  lx*fore  that  first  act 
Jfor  that  determining  is  acting),  which  Is  a  contradiction.  There  can  he  no  fal- 
Acy  in  this ;  for  we  know  that  if  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  it  does  not 
Jetermine  it  without  acting.  Therefore,  here  is  this  contradiction,  viz.,  that 
there  is  an  act  of  the  will  before  the  first  act  There  is  an  act  of  the  will  de- 
termining wh?t  it  shall  choose,  before  the  first  act  of  choice ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  there  is  an  act  of  volition  before  the  first  act  of  volition.    For  the 
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wiU'i  cietermining  what  it  will  choose,  is  choosing.  The  will's  determining 
what  it  will  will,  is  willing.  So  that  according  to  this  notion  of  liberty,  the 
will  must  choose  bf*fore  it  chooses,  in  order  to  determine  what  it  will  choose 
If  the  will  determines  itself,  it  is  certain  that  one  act  must  determine  another. 
If  the  will  determines  its  own  choice,  then  it  must  determine  by  a  foregoing  act 
what  it  will  choose.  If  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  then  an  antecedent  act 
determines  the  consequent ;  for  that  determining  is  acting.  The  will  cannot 
determine  without  acting.  Therefore  I  inquire  what  determines  that  first  act  of 
the  \v\]l,  viz.,  its  determination  of  its  own  act  ?  It  must  be  answered,  accord- 
ing to  their  scheme,  that  it  is  the  will  by  a  foregoing  act  Hcie,  again,  we 
have  the  same  contradiction,  viz.,  that  the  first  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by 
an  act  that  is  before  that  first  act.  If  the  will  determines  itself,  or  determines 
is  own  choice,  the  meaning  of  it  must  be,  if  there  be  any  meaning  belonging  to 
it,  that  the  will  determines  how  it  will  choose ;  and  that  it  chooses,  according 
to  that,  its  own  determination  how  to  choose,  or  is  directed  in  choosing  by  that 
its  own  determination.  But  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  that  first  determina- 
tion, that  directs  the  choice,  be  not  itself  an  act  or  a  volition ;  and  if  so,  I  would 
inquire  what  <let ermines  that  act.  Is  it  another  determination  still  prior  to  that 
in  the  order  of  nature  ?  Then  I  would  inquire,  what  determines  the  first  act  oi 
deteiminalion  of  all  ?  If  the  will,  in  its  acts  of  willing  or  choosing,  determines 
or  directs  itself  how  to  choose,  then  there  is  something  done  by  the  will  prior 
to  its  act  of  choosing  that  is  determined,  viz.,  its  determining  or  directing  itself 
how  to  choose.  This  act  determining  or  directing,  must  be  something  besides 
or  distinct  from  the  choice  determined  or  directed,  and  must  be  prior  in  order  of 
nature  to  it.  Here  are  two  aits  of  the  will,  one  the  caiLse  of  the  other,  viz.,  the 
act  of  the  will  directing  and  determining,  and  the  act  or  choice  directed  or  dc^ 
lermined.  Now,  I  inquire,  what  determiners  that  first  act  of  the  will  determin- 
ing or  directing,  to  determine  and  direct  as  it  does?  If  it  be  said,  the  will  de- 
.ermines  itself  m  that ;  then  that  supposes  there  is  another  act  of  the  will  prior 
(o  that,  directing  and  detenaining  that  act,  which  is  contrarjto  the  supposition. 
And  if  it  was  not,  still  the  question  would  recur,  what  determiiu*  that  fu^t  de- 
termining act  of  the  will  ?  If  the  will  determines  itself,  one  of  these  three 
tilings  must  be  meant,  viz.,  1.  That  that  ver}*  same  act  of  the  will  deteanincs 
itself.  But  this  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  something  makes  itself;  and  it  sup- 
poses it  to  be  before  it  is.  For  the  act  of  determining  is  as  much  prior  to  the 
thing  determined,  as  the  act  making  is  before  the  thing  made.  Or,  2.  The 
meaning  must  be,  that  the  will  determines  its  o\>'n  act,  by  some  other  act  that  is 
prior  to  it  in  order  of  nature ;  which  implies  that  the  will  acts  before  its  first 
act.  Or,  3.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  the  faculty,  considered  at  the  same  time 
as  perfectly  without  act,  determines  its  own  consequent  act ;  which  is  to  talk  with- 
out a  meaning,  and  is  a  great  absurdit}\  To  suppose  that  the  faculty,  remain- 
ing at  the  same  time  perfectly  A^ithout  act,  can  determine  any  thing,  is  a  plain 
contradiction  ;  for  determining  is  acting.  And  besides,  if  the  will  docs  deter- 
mine itself,  that  power  of  determining  itself  does  not  argue  any  freedom,  unlisi 
it  be  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  unless  tliat  detennination  be  itself  an  act  of  choice. 
For  what  frectlom  or  liberty  is  there  in  the  vnlVs  determining  itself,  witliout  an 
act  of  choice  in  determin'mg,  whereby  it  may  choose  which  way  it  will  deter- 
mine ?<self  1  So  that  those  that  suppose  the  will  has  a  power  of  self-determina- 
tion, roust  supnose  that  that  ver}*  determination  is  an  act  of  the  will,  or  an  act 
of  choice,  or  else  it  does  not  at  all  help  them  out  m  what  they  would,  viz.,  the 
lil)erty  of  the  will.  But  if  that  very  detennination  how  to  act,  be  itself  an  act 
of  choice^  then  the  question  returns,  what  determines  this  act  of  dioice  ? 
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Also,  the  foreknowledge  of  God  contradicts  their  notion  of  liberty  as  much 
and  in  ever)'  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  a  decree.  For  they  do  not  pretend 
that  decree  contradicts  liberty  any  otherwise,  than  as  it  infers  that  it  is  belbre- 
hand  certain  that  the  thing  will  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  that 
it  should  be,  as  the  decree  makes  an  indissoluble  connection  beforehand  between 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  that  such  a  thing  shall  be.  A  de- 
cree inters  no  other  necessity  than  that.  And  God's  foreknowledge  does  infer 
the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  For  if  from  all  eternity  God  foreknew 
that  such  a  thing  would  be,  then  the  event  was  infallibly  certain  beforehand, 
and  that  proposition  was  true  from  all  eternity,  that  such  a  thing  would  be  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  an  indissoluble  connection  beforehand  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  tliat  proposition.  If  the  proposition  was  true  beforehand,  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  it  were  connected  beforehand.  And  therefore  it  follows 
from  hence,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  not  prove  true,  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  thing  should  be  true,  and  no* 
true,  ai  the  same  time. 

§  23.  The  same  kind  of  infallible  certainty,  that  the  th.ing  will  come  to 
pass  or  impossibility  but  that  it  should  come  to  pa&s,  that  they  object  airain>t, 
must  necessarily  be  inferred  another  way,  whether  we  hold  the  thing  to  be  any 
way  decreed  or  not.  For  it  has  been  shown  before,  and  I  suppose  none  w  ill 
deny,  that  God  from  all  eternity  decrees  his  own  actions.  Therefore  he  fiom  all 
eternity  decrees  every  punishment  that  he  ever  has  inflictetl,  or  w  ill  inflict.  ISo 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  their  own  reasoning,  but  that  the  punishment  should  come 
to  pass.  And  if  it  be  impossible  but  that  the  punishment  should  co!ne  to  p:.>s. 
then  it  is  equally  impossible  but  that  the  sin  should  come  to  pa<s.  For  if  il  i  t* 
possible  that  the  sin  should  not  come  to  pass,  and  yet  impossible  but  that  the 
punishment  should  come  to  pass,  then  it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  junish 
tliat  sin  which  may  never  be. 

§  24.  For  God  certainly  to  know  that  a  thing  will  be,  that  possibly  may  be. 
and  possibly  may  not  be,  implies  a  contradiction.  If  possibly  it  may  be  otlier- 
wise,  then  how  can  God  know  certainly  that  it  will  be  ?  If  it  possibly  may  be 
otherwise,  then  he  knows  it  possibly  may  be  otherw  ise ;  and  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  certainly  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  otherw  ise.  If  God  certainly  knows 
it  w  ill  Ik?,  and  yet  it  may  possibly  be  otherwise,  then  it  may  possibly  happen 
to  be  otherwise  than  God  certainly  knows  it  will  be.  If  so,  then  it  may  possi 
bly  happen  that  Gotl  may  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  when  he  certainly  knows  ^ 
for  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  passible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  jud'^t« 
For  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges,  and  that  he  should  be  mistaken, 
arc  the  same  thing.  How  unfair  therefore  is  it  in  those  that  hold  the  foreknow* 
ledge  of  God,  to  insist  upon  this  objection  from  human  libeity,  a<xainst  the  de- 
crees, when  their  scheme  is  attended  with  the  same  difficulty,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner! 

§  25.  Their  other  objection  is,  tliat  God's  decrees  make  God  the  author 
of  sin.  I  answer,  tlhit  there  is  no  more  necessity  of  supposing  God  the  author 
of  sin,  on  this  scheme,  than  on  the  other.  For  if  we  suppose,  according  to  my 
doctrine,  that  God  has  determined,  from  all  eternity,  the  number  and  persons 
of  thase  that  shall  perform  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  in  o.der  to 
support  thisdoctrincy  there  is  no  nei^  of  maintaining  Lny  more  concerning  God's 
decreeing  sin,  than  this,  viz.,  that  God  has  decreed  that  be  will  permit  all  the 
nn  that  e;er  comes  to  pass,  and  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  certainly 
coine  to  pa.ss.  And  they  hold  the  same  thing;  for  they  bold  that  God  doesde* 
tcrmine  beforehand  to  permit  h11  the  sin  that  doMOOme  to  p«iss;  and  that  he 
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certainly  kno*vs  that  if  lie  does  permit  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  I  say,  thev  iz. 
their  scheme  allow  both  ihese;  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  all  the  sin  ic 
come  to  pass,  that  ever  does  come  to  pass;  and  those  that  allow  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,  do  also  allow  the  other  thing,  viz.,  that  he  knows  concerning  all 
tne  sin  that  ever  does  really  come  to  pass,  that  it  will  come  to  pass  upon  his  per* 
milling  it.  So  that  if  this  be  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  they  make  him 
so  in  the  very  same  way  that  they  charge  us  with  doing  it. 

§  26.  One  objection  of  theirs  aeainst  God's  decreeing  or  ordering,  in  any 
sense,  that  sin  should  come  to  pass,  is,  that  man  cannot  do  this  without  making 
liimself  sinful,  and  in  some  measure  guilty  of  the  sin,  and  that  therefore  God  can- 
not. To  this  1  answer,  that  the  same  objection  lies  against  their  own  scheme 
two  ways:  1.  Beca\»5e  they  own  that  God  does  permit  sin,  and  that  he  deter- 
mines to  permit  it  beforehand,  and  that  he  knows,  with  respect  to  all  sin  that 
ever  is  committed,  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  come  to  pass;  and  we 
hold  no  other.  2.  Their  objection  is,  that  what  is  a  sin  in  men,  is  a  sin  in  God ; 
and  therefore,  in  any  sense  to  decree  sin,  woukl  be  a  sin.  But  if  this  objec- 
tion be  good,  it  is  as  strong  against  God's  permission  of  sin,  which  they  allow; 
for  it  would  be  a  sin  in  men  to  permit  sin.  We  ought  not  to  permit  or  suffer  it 
where  we  have  opportunity  to  hinder  it ;  and  we  cannot  permit  it  without  mak- 
ing ourselves  in  some  measure  guilty.  Yet  they  allow  that  Go<l  does  permit  sin : 
and  that  his  jiermitting  it  does  not  make  him  guilty  of  it.  Why  must  the  argu- 
ment from  men  to  God  be  stronger  in  the  other  case  than  in  this  ? 

§  27.  They  say,  that  we  ought  to  begin  in  religion,  with  the  perfections 
of  God,  and  make  these  a  rule  to  interpret  Scriptuie.  Ans.  1.  If  tliis  be  the 
best  rule,  I  ask,  why  is  it  not  as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  these  perfections  of 
God,  his  omniscience,  infinite  happiness,  infinite  wisdom  and  i>ower,  as  his  othe 
attributes  that  they  argue  from  ?  If  it  be  not  as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  thea 
as  those,  it  must  be  because  they  arc  not  so  certain,  or  because  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  he  is  possessed  of  th€\se  perfections.  But  this  they  will  not  maintain ;  for  his 
motal  perfections  are  proved  no  othenvise  than  by  arguing  from  his  natural  perfec- 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  latter  must  be  equally  certain  with  the  former.  What  we 
Erove  another  thing  by,  must  at  least  be  as  certain  as  it  makes  the  tiling  proved 
y  it.  If  an  absolute  and  universal  decree  does  infer  a  seeming  inconsistence 
with  some  of  God's  moral  perfections,  they  must  confc-ss  the  contrary  to  have  a 
seeming  inconsistence  with  the  natural  penections  of  God. 

Again,  2dly.  They  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  to  embrace  no  doctrine  which 
they  by  their  own  reason  cannot  reconcile  with  tlie  moral  perfections  of  God* 
But  I  would  show  the  unreasonableness  of  this  rule.  For,  1.  If  this  be  a  good 
rule,  then  it  always  was  so.  Let  us  then  see  what  will  follow.  We  shall  then, 
2dly,  have  reason  to  conclude  every  thing  to  be  really  inconsistent  with  God's 
moral  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with  his  moral  perfections ;  for  if 
we  have  not  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  inconsistent,  then  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  is  not  true.  But  if  this  be  true  that  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude evcrj'  thing  is  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  perfections  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  with  those  perfections,  then  Da\id  had  reason  to  conclude  that  some 
things  that  he  saw  take  place,  in  fact  were  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  per- 
fections, for  he  could  not  reconcile  them  with  those  perfections,  Psalm  IxxiiL 
And  Job  had  cause  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  concerning  some  events  in 
his  day.  3.  If  it  be  a  good  rule  that  we  must  conclude  that  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  divbe  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  consistent  with  those  perfections,  then  it  must 
oe  because  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  rannot  happen  tluU  our  reason 
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rannot  see  how  it  can  be,  and  then  it  will  follow  ihat  we  must  reject  the  doc^ 
jine  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  &c.         • 

The  Scripture  itself  supposes  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  Scripture  that 
men  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  with  God's  moral  perfections.  See  Rom.  ix, 
19,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  And  the 
apostle  does  not  answer  the  objection,  by  showing  us  how  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  by  representing  the  arrogancy  of  quarrelling 
with  revealed  doctrines  under  such  a  pretence,  and  not  considering  tlie  infijiite 
distance  between  God  and  us.  "  Nay,  but  who  art  tliou,  0  man,  that  repliest 
against  God  ?"  And  G^  answered  Job  after  the  same  manner.  God  rebuked  him 
for  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  and  answered  him,  only  by 
declaring  and  manifesting  to  him  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  him ;  so 
letting  him  know,  that  it  became  him  humbly  to  submit  to  God,  and  acknow- 
ledge his  justice  even  in  those  things  that  were  difficult  to  his  reason ;  and  that 
without  solving  his  difficulties  any  other  way  than  by  making  him  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  his  own  understanding. 

§  28.  If  there  be  no  election,  then  it  is  not  Go<l  that  makes  men  to  differ, 
expr€*ssly  contrary  to  Scripture.  No  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  that  happi- 
ness that  he  has  «ibove  other  men,  or  for  that  distinction  that  is  between  him 
and  other  men,  that  he  Is  holy  and  that  he  is  saved  ;  when  they  are  not  holy 
and  not  saved.  The  saints  in  heaven,  when  they  look  on  the  devils  in  hell, 
have  no  occasion  to  praise  God  on  account  of  the  difFerence  between  them. 
Some  of  the  ill  const»quences  of  the  Arminian  tloctrines  are,  that  it  robs  God  of 
the  gr€*ater  part  of  the  glorj-  of  his  grace,  and  takes  away  a  principal  motive  to 
love  awl  praise  him,  and  exalts  man  to  God's  room,  and  ascribes  the  glor}'  to 
self,  that  iK'loncs  to  (lot!  alone.  Rom.  xi.  7,  "  The  election  hath  obtainul,  and 
the  ri-st  were  blinded."  Ihat  by  the  ekciion  here  is  not  meant  the  Cientiles, 
but  the  elect  part  of  the  Jews,  is  most  apparent  by  the  context.  Such  Anninians 
who  allow,  that  some  only  are  elected,  and  not  all  that  are  saved,  but  that  none 
are  reprobated,  overthrow  hereby  their  own  main  objection  against  reprobation, 
viz.,  that  God  offers  salvation  to  all,  and  encourages  them  to  seek  it,  which, 
say  they,  would  be  inconsistent  with  God's  truth,  if  he  had  absolutely  deter- 
mmed  not  to  save  them  ;  for  they  will  not  deny  that  those  that  are  electitl  whilst 
ungodly,  are  warne<l  of  God  to  beware  of  eternal  damnation,  and  to  avoid  such 
and  such  things,  lest  they  should  be  damned.  But  for  God  to  warn  men  to  be- 
ware of  damnation,  though  he  has  absolutely  determined  that  they  shall  not  be 
damnetl,  is  exactly  parallel  with  his  exhorting  men  to  seek  salvation,  though  he 
lias  actually  determmed  that  they  shall  not  be  saved. 

§  29.  That  election  is  not  from  a  foresight  of  works,  or  conditional,  as  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  man's  will,  is  evident  by  2  Tim.  i.  %  '^  Who  hath 
sated  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  his  own  purpose  and  ^ce,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began."  Philip,  h.  13,  "  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you, 
lv)th  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.''  Rom.  ix.  15,  16,  "  I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  Men's  labors  and  endeavors  them- 
selves  are  from  God.  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  *^  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I 
am  I  and  h'ls  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  in  vain ;  but  I 
labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all    Yet  not  I,  but  the  Thrace  of  God  which 

•  with  me*" 

6  30.  God  decrees  all  things,  and  even  all  sins.    Acts  iL  23,  ^  Him,  beini; 
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delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain ;"  iv.  28,  "  For  to  do  whatsoever 
thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done."  If  the  thing  meant,  be 
only  that  Christ's  sufferings  should  come  to  pass  by  some  means  or  other ;  I 
answer,  they  could  not  come  to  pass  but  by  sin.  i'or  contempt  and  disgrace 
was  one  thing  he  was  to  suffer.  Even  the  free  actions  of  men  are  subject  to 
God's  disposal.  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord; 
he  turneth  it  as  the  rivers  of  water,  whiihersoever  it  pleaseth  him.'*  See  Jer. 
lii.  3,  "  For  through  ihe  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judal),  till  he  had  cast  them  out  fiom  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Babylon."  The  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  is  decreed  :  1  Pet.  ii.  8,  "  A  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  them  that  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient,  whereunto  also  they 
were  appointed."  What  man  determines,  never  comes  to  pass,  unless  God  de- 
termines it :  Lam.  iii.  37,  "  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the 
Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?"  By  commanding  is  here  meant  willing ;  and  God 
is  elsewhere  said  to  speak,  and  it  w  as  done ;  to  command,  and  it  stood  fast 
God  determines  the  limits  of  men's  lives.  This  is  exceeding  evident.  Job  vii 
1,  "  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  ?  Are  not  his  days  also 
like  the  dajs  of  an  hireling  ?"  Days  of  an  hirelivg  signifying  an  appointed, 
certain,  limited  tune;  as  Isa.  xvi.  14,  and  Isa.  xxi.  16.  If  the  limits  of  men's 
lives  are  determined,  men's  free  actions  must  be  determined,  and  even  1  heir  sins; 
for  their  lives  often  depend  on  such  ads.     See  also  Job  xiv.  5. 

§  31.  If  God  does  not  know  all  things,  then  his  knowledge  may  increase, 
he  may  gain,  and  may  grow  wiser  as  he  grows  older.  He  may  discover  new 
things,  and  may  draw  consequences  from  them.  And  he  may  be  mistaken  :  if  he 
does  not  know,  he  may  piess  wrong  :  if  he  does  not  know,  he  has  no  infallible 
judgment;  for  an  infallible  judgment  is  knowledge.  And  if  he  mjiyLe  mis- 
taken, he  may  onler  matters  wrong;  he  may  be  fiustratid  ;  his  measures  may 
be  broken.  Fcx  doubtless,  in  things  that  are  uncertain,  he  ordere  things  accord- 
ing to  what  appears  most  probable,  or  else  he  fails  in  prudence.  But  in  so 
oi^ering  things,  his  measures  may  be  broken.    And  then  the  greater  pait  of  the 

freat  events,  viz.,  events  among  rational  creature,  would  be  unceitain  to  him. 
or  the  greater  part  of  them  depend  on  men's  free  actions.  That  he  does  fore- 
know, is  evident  by  his  pretlicting  and  foretelling  events,  and  even  the  sins  of 
men,  as  Judas's  sin.  If  he  did  not  foreknow,  he  might  change  his  will  as  ht 
altered  his  views.  Now,  it  is  especially  with  respect  to  God's  will  and  pur- 
poses, that  he  is  said  in  Scripture  not  to  he  changeable.  Having  thus  proved 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  greater  pait  of  Arminians  not  denying 
it,  I  shall  hereafter  take  it  for  granted,  and  ^hall  argue  against  those  only 
that  allow  it.  If  he  did  not  foreknow  and  might  be  disappointed,  he  might 
repent. 

§  32.  They  say,  as  God's  power  extends  only  to  all  things  possible,  so  God's 
knowle<ige  only  extends  to  all  things  knowable. 

Axs.  Things  impossible,  or  contradictions,  are  not  things;  biit  events  that 
come  to  pass,  are  things.  God's  power  does  extend  to  all  things,  otlu-rwise  "* 
would  not  ht  infinite.  So  neither  is  the  knowhilge  of  Go<l  infinite,  unless  God 
knows  all  things.  To  suppose  that  God  cannot  do  things  iu)possible,  doi^s  no* 
suppose  that  God's  power  can  be  increa«ietl.  But  to  suppose  that  God  docs  no* 
know  men's  free  actions,  doc*s  suppose  that  God's  knowledge  may  be  increasctL 
To  suppose  that  God's  decrees  are  conditional,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arminians,  ot 
Oiat  tney  depend,  as  they  suppose,  on  a  foresight  of  something  that  diall  cxme 
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10  pass  in  time,  is  to  suppose  that  something  that  first  begins  to  be  in  time,  is 
the  cause  of  something  that  has  been  from  all  eternity,  which  is  absurd ;  for 
nothing  can  be  a  cause  of  that  existence,  which  is  before  the  existence  of  that 
cause.  What  an  absurdity  is  it,  to  suppose  that  that  existence  which  is  an  effect, 
is  effected  by  a  cause,  when  that  cause  that  effects  it,  is  not,  or  has  no  being  ? 
If  rt  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  the  actual  existence  of  the  thing,  that  is  the 
reason  or  cause  of  the  decree,  but  the  foresight  of  the  existence ;  and  the  fore- 
sight of  the  existence  n)ay  be  at  the  same  time  with  the  decree,  and  before  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  thou<rh  the  existence  itself  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  not  properly 
the  actual  existence  of  tlie  thing  foreseen,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  decree,  but  the 
existence  of  it  in  the  divine  foreknowledge  :  I  reply,  that  this  does  not  help  the 
difficulty  at  all,  but  only  puts  it  a  step  farther  off;  for  still,  by  their  scheme,  the 
foreknowledge  depends  on  the  future  actual  existence ;  so  that  the  actual  exist- 
ence is  the  cause  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  which  is  infinite  ages  before  it. 
And  it  is  a  great  alisurdity  to  suppose  this  effect  to  How  from  this  cause,  before 
the  existence  of  the  cause.  And  whatever  is  said,  the  absurdity  will  occur, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  divine  decree  is  the  groimd  of  the  futurition  of  the 
pvpnt,  and  also  the  ground  of  the  foreknowledge  of  it.  Then  the  cause  is  be- 
fore the  effect ;  but  otherwise  the  effect  is  before  the  cause. 

§  33.  If  God  absolutely  determined  that  Christ's  death  should  have  success 
in  gathering  a  churcli  to  him,  it  will  follow  that  there  was  a  number  absolutely 
elected,  or  that  G^xl  had  determined  some  should  surely  be  saved.     If  God  de- 
termined that  some  shf»tild  surrly  be  saved,  that  implies  that  he  had  determined 
that  he  would  see  to  it.  tli;it  some  should  perform  the  conditions  of  saUation  and 
be  saved  ;  or,  which  is  xhv  siinr  thinir,  that  he  would  cause  that  they  should  be 
?ure^'  saved.     But  this  rannnt  lje,  without  fixing  on  the  persons  beforehand. 
For  the  cause  is  hrfnn-  tin-  dfirt.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  God's  resolving 
absoUitely  beforehand  that  he  would  save  some,  and  yet  not  determining  who 
they  should  be,  before  they  were  actually  saved :  or  that  he  should  sec  to  it, 
that  there  should  be  in  a  numl)er  the  requisites  of  salvation,  and  yet  not  deter- 
mine who,  till  they  aiiually  have  the  requisites  of  salvation.     But  God  had 
absolutely  determined  that  some  should  be  saved,  yea  a  great  number,  after 
Chris*t's  death ;  and  had  determineil  it  beforehand.     Because  he  had  absolutely 
promised  it ;  Isa.  xlix.  6,  and  liii.  10.     See  in  Psal.  Ixxii.,  and  other  places  in 
the  Psalms,  and  Tit.  ii.   14.     God,  having  alisolutely  purposed  this  before 
Christ's  death,  miLst  either  have  then  determined  the  persons,  or  resolved  that 
he  woidd  hereafter  dfttTinine  the  persons  ;  at  least  if  he  saw  there  was  need  ol 
it,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  come  in  of  themselves.    But  this  latter  supposition, 
if  we  allow  it,  overthrows  the  Arminian  scheme.     It  shows,  that  such  a  prede- 
termination, or  absolute  election,  is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  perfections,  or 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  constitution,  or  God's  government  of  the  world,  and  his 
promise  of  reward  to  the  believing  and  obedient,  and  the  design  of  gospel  offers 
and  commands,  as  the  .Arminians  suppose.     If  God  has  absolutely  determined 
to  save  some  certain  pt*rsons,  then,  doubtless,  he  has  in  like  manner  determined 
concerning  all  that  are  to  be  saved.     God's  promising,  supposes  not  only  that 
the  thing  is  future,  Init  that  (Jod  will  do  it.     If  it  be  left  to  chance,  or  man's 
contingent  will,  and  the  e\ent  happen  rieht,  God  is  never  the  truer.     He  per- 
fonns  not  his  promise ;  he  takes  no  effectual  care  about  it :  it  is  not  he  that 
promised,  that  performs.    Tliat  thing,  or,  rather  nothing,  called  fortune,  orders 
all. — Concerning  the  absurdit}*  of  supposing  that  it  was  not  absolutely  deter- 
aiined  !)eforehand,  what  success  there  snould  be  of  Christ's  death ;  see  PolhUPi 
Spec.  Theolog.  in  Chruto,p.  165—171. 
Vol.  U  «7 
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It  19  pretended,  that  the  antecedent  certainty  of  any  sin's  being  committed, 
seeing  that  it  is  attended  with  necessity,  takes  away  all  liberty,  and  makes  warn- 
ings and  exhortations  to  avoid  sin,  a  mere  illusion.  To  this  I  would  bring  the 
instance  of  Peter.  Christ  told  him,  that  he  should  surely  deny  him  thrice  that 
night,  before  the  cock  should  crow  twice.  And  yet,  after  that,  Christ  exhorted 
all  his  disciples  to  watch  and  pray,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  temptation ;  and 
directs,  that  he  who  had  no  sword,  should  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one. 

§  34.  How  evident  is  it,  that  God  sets  up  that  to  be  sought  after  as  a  re* 
ward  of  virtue,  and  the  fruit  of  our  endeavors,  which  yet  he  has  determined  shall 
never  come  to  pass?  As  1  Sam.  xiii.  13,  *'  And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Thou 
hast  done  foolishly ;  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  oi  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  he  commanded  thee.  For  now  would  the  Lord  have  estabUshed  thy  king- 
dom upon  Israel  for  ever."  It  is  evident  that  God  had  long  before  decreed,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  established  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Luke  xxiL 
22,  ''The  son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  determined  [Matth.  xxvi.  24,  and  Mark 
xiv.  21,  as  it  is  written  of  him]  ;  but  wo  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  son  of  man 
is  betrayed."  As  it  was  determined :  as  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  ambi- 
guities which  some  have  apprehended  in  Acts  iu  23,  and  iv.  28  (which  yet  seem 
on  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  it  in  their  most  natural  construction),  1  look  upon 
it  as  an  evident  proof,  that  those  things  are  in  the  language  of  Scripture  said  to 
be  determined  or  decreed  (or  exactly  bounded  and  marked  out  by  God,  as  the 
word  (tf^c^tti  most  naturally  signifies),  which  he  sees  will  in  fact  happen  in  con- 
sequence of  his  volitions,  without  any  necessitating  agency,  as  wcU  as  those 
events  of  which  he  is  properly  the  author ;  and,  as  Beza  expresses  it, ''  Qui 
tequitur  deum  einendcde  sane  loquitur^  we  need  not  fear  falling  into  any  impro- 
priety of  speech  when  we  use  the  language  which  God  has  taught."  Dodd^ 
rid^i  \n  he. 

§  35.  As  to  the  decrees  of  election,  see  Psal.  Ixv.  4,  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
whom  thou  choosest,  and  causest  to  approach  unto  thee,  that  he  may  dwell  in 
thy  courts ;  we  shall  be  satisfied  vnXh  the  goodness  of  thy  house,  even  of  thy 
holy  temple."  Isa.  xli.  9,  "  Thou  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  called  thee  from  the  chief  men  thereof,  and  said  unto  thee,  thou  art 
my  ser\'ant ;  I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  tliee  away."  Matth.  xx.  16, ''  So 
the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last :  for  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen." 
Chap.  xxii.  14,  ''  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  Chap.  xxiv.  24, 
^  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great 
signs  and  wonders ;  in  so  much  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the 
?ery  e/cd."  John  vi.  37—46,  ^  All  that  the  Father  givcth  me,  shall  come  to 
me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  &c.  Chap.  x.  3, 
4,  and  verse  11,  and  14 — 17,  v.  26—  30,  "  To  him  the  porter  openeth,  and  the 
sheep  hear  bis  voice ;  and  he  calleth  his  ovm.  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them 
out  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd^;  and 
know  my  sheen,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  mo; 
because  I  lay  aovm  my  life,  that  I  mi^ht  take  it  again.  But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you,"  &c.  Chap.  xvii.  6—20,  "  I 
have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  :  thme 
they  were,  and  thou  ravest  them  roe ;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word,  &c.  Nei- 
ther pray  I  for  these  alone ;  but  for  them  also  which  shall  beticre  on  me  through 
their  wmd."  Acts  xviiL  10,  ^  For  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  oa 
thee,  to  hurt  tbee:  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  cit}."  As  to  reprobation, 
U"^  MattL  XL  SK) — 27,  *'  Then  began  he  U  apbraid  the  cities  wherein  moet  of 
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his  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not,  &c.  Even  so.  Father, 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Fa- 
ther ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father,  save  the  Sol,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'* 
John  vi,  44 — 46,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  halh 
sent  me  draw  him ;  and  I  wil.  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,  &c  Not  that  any 
man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father/' 
Chap.  viii.  47,  "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God's  words :  ye  therefore  hear 
them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God."  Chap.  x.  26,  "  But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause you  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you."  Chap.  xvii.  9 — 13,  **  I 
pray  for  tliem :  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  (or  them  which  thou  hast  given 
me ;  for  they  are  thine,"  &c  1  Thes.  v.  9,  '*  For  God  has  not  appointed  us 
to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  1  Pet  ii.  8,  '*  And 
a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  tliem  which  stumble  at  the 
word,  being  disobedient ;  whereunto  also  they  were  appointed."  Jude  i.  4, 
"  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  of  old  ordained 
to  this  condemnation,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness."  1  John 
iv.  6,  '*  We  are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of 
God,  heareth  not  us.  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  er- 
ror." Rev.  iii.  8,  ^'  I  know  thy  works  :  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my 
word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name."  Chap.  xx.  12,  15,  **  And  I  saw  Ihe 
dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  Go<i ;  and  the  books  were  opened  :  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  lxK»ks,  accordini;  to  their  works. 
And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  b<K>k  of  lite,  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire."  John  xii.  37 — 41,  "  But  thout;h  he  had  done  so  many  miracles 
before  them,  yet  tiiey  believed  not  on  him.  Hecause  that  Ksaias  said,  he  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their 
eyes,  &c.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glorj',  and  snake  of  him." 
Rom.  ix.  6, 7,  8,  11—14,  16—19,  v.  21—24,  v.  27,  29,  33,  "  Not  as  though 
the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  eflfect  For  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are 
of  Israel :  neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children : 
but,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  That  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of 
the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God  ;  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are 
counted  for  the  seed.  For  the  children,  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evil,  that  the  puqx)se  of  God,  according  to  election,  might  stand, 
not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  said,  ^  The  elder  sliall  ser>'e  the 

Emnger,  &c.  What  shall  we  sav  then  1  b  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ? 
od  forbid.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  ot  him  that  runneth,  but 
of  God  that  showeth  mercy,  &c  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me.  Why  doth  be 
yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  f  Hath  not  the  potter  power 
over  the  clav,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another 
to  dislionor  f  &c.  Even  us  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also 
of  the  Gentiles.  Esaias  also  crieth  concerning  Israel,  thoueh  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved  :  and  as 
Esaias  said  before,  except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  bad  left  us  a  seed,  we  had  been 
as  Sodoma,  and  been  made  Uke  imto  Gomorrha.  As  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  lay 
in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  a  rock  of  oflfence :  and  whosoever  beheveth  on 
him  shall  not  be  ashamed."  And  chap.  xi.  1—6,  t.  7— 11,  r.  15, 17, 19—23, 
w.  32,  36,  «"  I  say  then,  Hath  God  c?st  away  his  people  t  Ood  forbid.  For  I 
also  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  ol  Abraham,  of  the  cibe  of  Benjamin,  &c 
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E\en  so  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  eleo 
tion  of  grace.  And  if  bj-  ^race,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works :  otherwise  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works^  then  is  it  no  more  grace :  otherwise, 
work  is  no  more  work.  What  then  ?  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seek- 
eth  for  ;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.  God  hath 
given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that 
they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day.  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare,  and  a 
trap,  and  a  stumbling  block,  and  a  recompense  unto  them,  &c.  And  if  some 
of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted 
in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive 
tree ;  thou  wilt  say  then.  The  branches  were  broken  off,  that  1  might  be  grafted 
in,  &c.  And  they  also,  if  they  abide  not  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  m  :  foi 
God  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again.  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  an- 
belif^f,  that  he  mi&;ht  have  mercy  upon  all.  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  thmgs :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

§  36.  All  that  IS  intended  when  we  say  that  God  decrees  all  that  comes  tc 
pass,  is,  that  all  events  are  subject  to  the  disposals  of  providence,  or  that  God 
orders  all  things  in  his  providence;  and  that  he  intended  from  eternity  to  order 
all  things  in  providence,  and  intended  to  order  them  as  he  does.  Election  does 
not  signify  only  something  common  to  professing  Christians :  Matth.  xx.  16, 
**  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  Matth.  xxiv.3l,"  He  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,  and  gather  together  his  elect." 

§  §7.  God's  foreknowledge  appears  from  this,  that  God  has  foretold  that 
there  should  be  some  good  men.  as  the  Arminians  themselves  allow.  Stebbing^ 
in  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  237,  second 
e<lition,  says  as  follows :  "  So  long  as  a  man  may  be  certain  that  those 
thintjs  will  come  to  pass  which  God  hath  foretoJd,  he  may  be  certain,  that 
(Joel's  grace  will  prevail  in  multitudes  of  men  before  the  end  of  all  things.  For, 
by  divers  preilictions  in  holy  writ  we  are  assured,  that  when  Christ  shall  come 
to  judgment,  there  will  be  some  who  shall  be  changed,  and  put  on  immortalitj*." 

§  3S.  The  Scripture's,  in  teaching  us  thisdoctnne,  are  guilty  of  no  hard  mf 
position  on  our  understanding  of  a  doctrine  contrary  to  reason.  If  they  had 
taught  the  contraiy  doctrine,  it  would  have  been  much  more  contrar}-  to  reason, 
and  a  much  greater  temptation  to  persons  of  diligent  and  thorough  consideration, 
to  tloubt  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scnpture. 

§  39.  Concerning  the  decreeing  of  sin,  see  Acts  iii.  17,  18,  with  Acts  xiii. 
27  : ''  And  now,  biethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also 
your  rulers.  But  those  things  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of 
all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  shouhl  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."-  ^^  For  they 
that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  the}'  knew  him  not,  nor  yet 
tlie  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  eveiy  Sabbath  day,  they  hare  fulfilled 
them  in  condemnmg  him." 

§  40.  It  is  objected,  that  this  is  a  speculative  point.  So  might  they  say, 
Jesms's  being  the  Messiah,  is  a  speculative  point 

§  41.  IrGod's  inviting  or  commanding  a  person  to  do  a  thing,  when  he,  in 
his  decree,  has  onlained  that  it  shall  be  otherwise,  argues  insincerity  in  the 
eommand  or  invitation,  the  insincerity  must  be  in  this,  viz.,  that  he  commands  a 
thing  to  be  done,  when  his  end  in  commanding  is  not,  that  the  thmg  may  be 
done ;  which  cannot  be  hb  end ;  because  he  knows  certainly,  at  the  time  that 
he  commands  it,  that  it  wOI  not  be.  But  it  is  certain  that  Uod's  commanding 
a  thine  to  be  done,  which  he  certainly  knows  at  the  time  will  not  be  ck)ne,  is 
90  evideiioa  of  insincerity  in  God  in  conmianding.    For  thus  God  commanded 
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Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go :  and  yet  he  knew  he  i^uuld  not  obey,  as  he  sayi 
at  the  same  time  that  he  orders  the  command  to  be  given  him,  Exod.  lii.  18,  19, 
"  And  thou  shalt  come,  tliou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  l^gypt, 
and  you  shall  say  unto  him.  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us; 
and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that 
we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God  :  and  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  i^;;ypt 
will  not  le^  you  go ;  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand."  See  also  chap.  iv.  21,  22,  23, 
and  chap.  vii.  1 — 7  ;  see  also  chap.  ix.  16,  compared  with  Rom.  ix.  17. 

§  42.  It  is  impossible  for  an  infinitely  vnse  and  ^ood  being  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  choose  what  he  sees  on  the  whole  to  be  best  And  certainly  reason 
requires  us  to  suppose,  that  of  all  possible  events  with  respect  to  sin,  and  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  particular  persons,  it  is  better  that  one  ol  those 
possible  and  opposite  events  should  come  to  pass  than  another;  and  therefore, 
an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being  must  choose  accordingly.  V\  hat  Goil  per- 
mits, he  decrees  to  permit.  If  it  is  no  blemish  to  God  to  permit  sin,  tht*n  it  is 
no  blemish  to  him  to  pui-pose  or  intend  to  permit  it.  And  if  he  be  omniscient, 
and  does  designedly  permit  that  sin  which  actually  comes  to  pass,  then  he  de- 
signedly permits  that  sin,  knowing,  if  he  i)ermits  it,  it  will  actually  come  to 
pass.  And  this  is  an  effectual  permission,  and  all  that  we  pleatl  for.  What, 
then,  do  our  adversaries  quarrel  with  us  for  ?  And  why  do  they  pretend  that  we 
charge  God  with  being  the  author  of  sin  ?  There  is  a  way  of  drawing  conse- 
quences fro<n  Scripture,  that  begs  the  question.  As  the  Armiiitans  say,  there 
are  many  more  texts  plainly  against  election,  than  seem  to  be  for  it,  viz.,  those 
texts  that  represent,  that  general  oflers  of  salvation  are  made,  as  tli(»ui;h  it  was 
lell  to  men's  choice,  whether  they  will  be  saved  or  no.  Hut  that  is  Uuijing  the 
question.  For  the  question  very  much  consists  in  these  thiuijs,  whi-thtT  an  ab- 
solute decree  be  inconsistent  with  man's  liberty,  and  so  with  a  goniral  oiler  of 
salvation,  &c. 

§  43,  Concerning  the  Arminian  notion  of  election,  that  when  the  a|)Ostles 
speak  of  election,  they  only  mean  that  by  which  the  professing  Christians  in 
those  days  were  distinguished  from  others,  as  the  nation  of  Israel  of  old  was ; 
this  is  unreasonable,  according  to  their  own  principles.  For  if  they  were  elect- 
ed, and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  so  far  embraced  the  gospel,  as  to  become 
Christians  rather  than  others,  then,  on  .\rminian  principles,  no  thanks  were  due 
to  them  for  embracing  the  gospel ;  neither  were  others,  who  coiitiiuietl  openly 
to  reject  the  gospel,  to  blame;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  use  any  means  to  persuade 
any  to  join  with  the  Christian  church  ;  nor  were  any  to  blame  for  n<it  doini;  it, 
or  to  be  praised  for  doing  it,  &c  Besides,  their  principles  render  vain  all  en- 
deavors to  spread  the  gospel.  For  the  gospel  will  certainly  be  spread  to  all 
nations  that  are  elected  ;  and  all  such  shall  have  the  oflfers  of  the  gnQ»|irl,  whether 
they  take  any  care  of  the  matter  or  no. 

§  44.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  make  out  his  scheme,  makes  the  word  election  signify 
two  entirely  different  things ;  one,  election  to  a  common  faith  of  Christianity ; 
another,  a  conditional  election  to  salvation.  But  every  one  must  be  st*nsible 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  such  shifting  and  varjing,  and  turning  into  all 
shapes,  to  evade  the  force  of  Scripture. 

^  45.  It  is  evident  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix.,  has  not  only  res|>ect  to  God*s 
sovereignty  in  the  election  and  pretention  of  nations,  because  he  illustrates  his 
meaning  by  the  iastance  of  a'particular  person,  viz.  Pharaoh.  The  exercise  of 
the  sovereignty  that  he  speaks  of,  appears  by  the  express  words  of  the  apostle 
wbjiit  vevels  of  mercy  and  vessels  of  wrath,  vessels  of  honor  and  vessi'U  of 
lislioDor     But  the  vessels  of  mercy,  he  speaks  of  m  prepared  to  glor}'.     They, 
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it  is  plain,  are  those  that  shall  be  saved,  and  the  vessels  of  wn.  th  are  thos*  that 
perish.  He  speaks  of  those  that  shall  be  saved,  v.  27,  ^^  A  remnant  shall  be 
saved."  What  is  there  that  God  does  decree  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Arminians  so  as  to  make  it  in  iny  measure  consistent  with  itself  1  He  does 
not  decree  any  of  the  great  events  of  the  world  of  mankind  (which  are  the 
principal  events,  and  those  to  which  all  othei-s  are  subordinated),  because  these 
depend  on  men's  free  will.  He  does  not  absolutely  decree  an^*  events  wherein 
the  welfare  of  men  is  concerned ;  for  if  he  does,  then  these  thmgs  according  to 
their  scheme  cannot  be  the  subject  of  prayer.  For  according  to  them,  it  is 
absurd  to  seek  or  pray  for  things,  which  we  do  not  know  but  that  God  has 
absolutely  decreed  and  iixeil  before.  V\  c  Jo  not  know  but  that  he  has  deter- 
mined absohitely  antl  unfrustrably  from  eternity,  that  they  shall  not  be ;  and 
then,  by  their  scheme,  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  for  them.  See  Whitby,  p.  177, 
&C.  And  if  God  dot*s  not  di-cree  and  order  those  events  beforehand,  then  what 
becomes  of  the  providence  of  (iod ;  and  what  room  is  there  for  prayer,  if  there 
be  no  providence?  Prayer  is  shut  out  this  way  also.  According  to  them,  we 
cannot  reasonably  pray  lor  the  accomphshment  of  things  that  are  already  fixed, 
before  our  prayers  ;  for  then  our  pniyers  alter  nothing,  and  what,  say  they,  sig- 
nifies it  for  us  to  prjiy  ? 

Dr.  Whitby  insists  upon  it,  that  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of 
others,  if  we  <lo  not  know  that  Christ  died  intentionally  for  their  salvation. 

§  46.  To  Dr.  Whitby's  observation,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  churches,  as 
though  they  were  all  elect,  I  answer,  he  speaks  Irom  a  judgment  of  charity,  as 
Dr.  Whitby  himself  obsiTves,  p.  460.  Go<l  foreknows  the  elect,  as  God  is  said 
to  know  those  that  are  his  own  sheep  from  stranirers  ;  as  Christ  is  said  not  to 
know  the  workers  of  ini<juity,  that  is,  he  owns  them  not.  In  the  same  sense, 
God  is  said  to  know  \hv  elt-ct  from  all  eternity ;  that  is,  he  knew  them  as  a 
man  knows  his  own  thinixs.  He  acknowlfdgeil  ihein  from  eternity.  He  owtiR 
them  as  bis  children.  Reprobates  he  did  not  know ;  they  were  strangers  to 
God  from  all  eternity.  It  («(mI  ever  determined,  in  the  general,  that  some  of 
mankind  should  certainly  be  savc^i,  ami  did  not  leave  it  altogether  undetermined 
whether  ever  so  much  as  one  soul  of  all  mankind  should  believe  in  Christ ;  it  must 
be  that  he  determined  that  some  particular  persons  should  certainly  believe  in  him. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  has  left  it  undeterminetl  concerning  this  and  that  and  the 
other  person,  whether  ever  he  should  believe  or  not,  and  so  of  every  particular 
person  in  the  world;  thtn  there  is  no  necessity  at  all,  that  this  or  that,  or  any 
particular  person  in  the  world,  shouM  ever  be  saved  by  Christ,  lor  the  mattei 
of  any  determination  of  («ocl's.  So  that,  though  God  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world,  yet  the  matter  was  leA  altogether  undetermineil  by  God,  whether  ever 
any  person  should  lie  saved  by  him,  ami  there  was  all  this  ado  about  Christ^a 
birth,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  sitting  at  (lod's  right  hand,  when  it 
was  not  as  vet  determint-d  whether  be  should  ever  save  one  soul,  or  have  any 
mediatorial  kingdom  at  all 

§  47.  It  is  most  absurd  to  call  such  a  conditional  election  as  they  talk  of,  oy  the 
name  of  election,  seeing  there  is  a  necesKarj'  connection  between  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  eternal  life.  Those  that  believe  in  Christ,  must  be  savetl,  according 
to  God's  inviolable  constitution  of  things.  What  nonsense  is  it,  therefore,  to 
talk  of  choosing  such  to  life  from  all  eternity  out  of  the  rest  of  mankind  1  A 
predestination  of  such  to  Kfe  is  altofretber  useless  and  needless.  By  faith  in  one 
that  has  satisfied  for  sin,  the  soul  necessarily  becomes  free  from  sin  By  faith 
in  one  that  has  bought  eternal  life  for  them,  they  have,  of  unavoidable  conse* 
Quence,  a  rigbt  to  eternal  life.     Now,  what  sense  is  it  to  say,  that  God  ih)m  aD 
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rcemityj  of  his  free  grace,  chose  out  those  that  he  foresaw  would  have  no  guilt  of 
sin,  that  they  should  not  be  punished  for  their  guilt,  as  others  were,  when  it  is 
a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  punished  for  fheir  ^ilt  when  they 
have  none  ?  For  who  can  lay  any  thing  to  their  charge,  when  it  is  Christ  that 
has  died  7  And  what  do  ihey  mean  by  an  election  of  men  to  that  which  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  impossible  that  it  should  not  be,  whether  they  are  elected  to  it 
or  no ;  or  by  God's  choosing  them  that  had  a  right  to  eternal  life,  that  they 
should  possess  it  ?  What  sense  is  it  to  say  that  a  creditor  chooses  out  those 
among  his  debtors  to  ])e  free  from  debt,  that  owe  him  nothing  ?  But  if  they  say 
that  election  is  only  God's  determination,  in  the  general,  that  all  that  believe 
shall  be  saved,  in  what  sense  can  this  be  called  election  ?  They  are  not  vfrsons 
that  are  here  chosen,  but  mankind  is  dinded  into  two  soils,  the  one  believing, 
and  the  other  unbelieving,  and  God  chooses  the  believing  sort  It  is  not  elec- 
tion of  persons,  but  of  qualifications.  God  does  from  all  eternity  choose  to  be- 
stow eternal  life  uj>on  those  that  have  a  right  to  it,  rather  than  upon  those  who 
have  a  right  to  damnation.  Is  this  all  the  election  we  have  an  account  of  in 
God's  word  ?  Such  a  thing  as  election  may  well  be  allowed ;  for  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sovereign  love  is  certain  ;  that  is,  love,  not  for  any  excellency, 
but  merely  God's  good  pleasure.  For  whether  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God 
from  all  eternity  loved  the  elect  or  no,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God  loved  men 
after  the  fall,  while  sinners  and  enemies;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 

Efave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die.     This  was  not  for  any  goodness  or  excel- 
ency,  but  merely  God's  good  pleasure;   for  he  would  not  love  the  fallen 
angels. 

§  4S.  Christ  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scrij)ture  as  being,  by  way  of  eminency,  the 
Elect  or  Chosen  of  God.  Isa.  xlii.  1,  *'  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I  uphold, 
mine  Klect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth."  Luke  xxiii.  35,  "  If  he  be  the  Christ, 
the  ChosiMi  of  God."  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  '^  A  living  stone,  chosen  of  God,  and  pre- 
cious." Psal.  Ixxxix.  3,  **  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  ray  Chosen :"  v.  19 
"  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people."  Hence  those  persons  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  were  the  most  remarkable  types  of  Christ,  were  the  subjects  of 
a  very  remarkable  election  of  God,  by  which  they  were  designed  to  some  pe- 
culiar honor  of  the  prophetical,  priestly,  or  kingly  office.  So  Moses  was  called 
Go<rs  chosen,  in  that  wherein  he  was  eminently  a  type  of  Christ,  viz.,  as  a  pro- 

Ehet  and  ruler,  and  mediator  for  his  people ;  Psal.  cvi.  23,  *'  Had  not  Moses, 
is  chosen,  stood  before  him  in  the  breach."  So  Aaion  was  constituted  high 
priest  by  a  remarkable  election  of  God,  as  in  Numb.  xvi.  5,  and  xvii.  5,  Deut 
xxi.  5.  So  David  the  king  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  election ;  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  67 — 72,  "  Moreover,  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose 
not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tril)e  of  Judah,  the  mount  Sion  which 
he  loved  ;  and  he  built  his  sanctaan*  like  hic^li  palaces ;  like  the  earth  which 
he  hath  established  for  ever.  He  chose  David  also  his  servant,  and  took  him 
from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes  great  with  young ;  he  brought 
him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance."  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 — 10, 
**  The  Lord  hath  not  chosen  this,  neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this ;  the  Lord 
hath  not  chosen  these."  Christ  is  the  chosen  of  God,  both  as  to  his  divine  and 
human  nature.  As  to  his  divine  nature,  he  was  chosen  of  God,  though  not  to 
any  addition  to  his  essential  slor}'  or  real  happiness,  which  is  infinite,  yet  to 
great  declarative  glor>'.     As  ne  is  man,  he  is  chosen  of  God  to  tlie  highest  dc* 

S'ee  of  real  gk>r}'  and  happiness  of  all  creatures.    As  to  both,  he  is  chosen  of 
od  to  the  office  and  glory  of  the  mediator  between  God  and  men,  and  the 
bead  of  all  the  elect  creation.     His  election,  as  it  resoecb:  his  divine  nature. 
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was  for  his  worthiness  and  excellency  and  infinite  amiableness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  perfect  fitness  for  that  which  God  chose  him  to,  and  his  \\v.fthiness 
was  the  ground  of  his  election.  But  his  election,  as  it  respects  his  human  na- 
ture, was  free  and  sovereign,  not  being  for  any  worthiness,  but  his  election  was 
the  foundation  of  his  wortTiiness.  His  election,  as  he  is  God,  is  a  manifestation 
of  God's  infinite  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  any  being  is  discovered  by  the  wise 
choice  he  makes,  so  the  infinite  wisdom  of  Grod  is  manifest  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  when  he  chose  his  eternal  Son,  one  so  fit  upon  all  accounts,  for  the 
oflice  of  a  mediator,  when  he  only  was  fit,  and  when  he  was  perfectly  and  in- 
finitely fit ;  and  yet  his  fitness  was  so  difHcuIt  to  be  discerned,  that  none  but 
one  of  infinite  wisdom  could  discover  it.  His  election,  as  he  was  man,  was  a 
manifestation  of  God's  sovereignty  and  ^ace.  Go<l  had  determined  to  exalt 
one  of  the  creatures  so  high,  that  he  should  be  one  person  with  God,  and  should 
have  communion  with  God,  and  should  have  glory  in  all  respects  answerable ; 
and  so  should  be  the  head  of  all  other  elect  creatures,  that  they  might  be  united 
to  God  and  glorified  in  him.  And  his  sovereijjnty  appears  in  the  election  of 
the  man  Jesus,  various  ways.  It  appears  in  choosing  the  species  of  creatures  of 
which  he  should  be,  viz.,  the  race  of  mankind,  and  not  the  angels,  the  superior 
species.  God's  sovereignty  also  appears  in  choosin:;  this  creature  of  the  seed 
of  fallen  creatures  that  were  become  enemies  and  rebels,  abominable,  miserable 
creatures.  It  appears  in  choosing  that  he  should  be  of  such  a  branch  of  man- 
kind, in  selecting  the  posterity  of  David,  a  mean  pt^rson  originally,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  And  as  he  was  the  sect!  of  the  woman,  so  his  sove- 
reignty appears  in  his  being  the  seed  of  such  particular  women ;  as  of  Leah, 
the  uncomely  wife  of  Jacob,  whom  her  husband  had  not  chosen ;  and  Tamar, 
a  Cnnaanitess,  and  a  harlot ;  and  Rahab  a  harlot ;  and  Ruth  a  Moabitess ;  and 
of  Bathsheba,  one  that  had  committed  adulter)',  and  as  he  was  the  seed  of  many  a 
mean  person.  And  his  sovereignty  appears  in  the  choice  of  that  individual 
female  of  whom  Christ  was  born. 

It  was  owing  to  this  election  of  God,  that  the  roan  Jesus  was  not  one  of  the 
corrupt  race  of  mankind,  so  that  his  freedom  from  sin  and  damnation  is  owinp:  to 
the  free,  sovereign,  electing  love  of  God  in  him,  as  well  as  in  tlie  rest  of  elect 
men.  All  holiness,  all  obedience  and  good  works,  and  perseverance  in  him, 
was  owing  to  the  electing  love  of  God,  as  well  as  in  his  elwt  members.  And 
so  his  freedom  from  eternal  damnation  was  owing  to  the  free,  eliK^ting  love  of 
God  another  way,  viz.,  as  it  was  owing  to  God's  electing  love  to  him  and  his 
members,  but  to  him  in  the  first  place,  that  he  did  not  fail  in  tliat  ^reat  and 
difficult  work  that  he  undertook  ;  that  he  did  not  fail  under  his  extreme  sutfer- 
ings,  and  so  eternally  continue  under  them.  For  if  he  had  failed  ;  if  his  cour- 
age, resolution  and  love  had  been  conquered  by  his  suffefiiigs,  he  never  could 
have  been  delivered  from  them ;  for  then  he  would  have  fail^  in  his  obedience 
to  God,  and  his  love  to  God  failing,  and  being  overcome  by  suflerings,  these 
sufferings  would  have  failed  of  the  nature  of  an  acceptaWe  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  the  infinite  value  of  his  sufferinirs  would  have  failed,  arwl  so  roust  be  made 
up  in  infinite  duration,  to  atone  for  liis  own  deficiency.  But  GikI  liavin<r  chosen 
Christ,  he  could  not  fail  in  this  work,  and  so  was  cielivered  frfun  his  sufferinc^^ 
from  the  eternity  of  them,  by  the  electing  love  of  GoiL  Justi^^ition  and  glori 
6c:ition  were  fruits  of  God's  foreknowledge  and  predestination  >«^  him,  as  well 
as  in  his  elect  members. 

So  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  has  the  eternal,  electing  love  cf  (Vd  to  him, 
to  contemplate  and  admire,  a])d  to  delight  and  rejoice  bis  heart,  a3  nl'  ^i«  elect 
members  have.  He  has  it  before  him  as  others  have,  eternally  to  praise  God  ^  his 
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tree  and  sovereign  election  of  him,  and  to  ascribe  the  praise  of  his  freedom  from 
eternal  damnation  (which  he,  with  his  elect  members,  beholds,  and  has  had  a 
sense  of,  far  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  so  has  more  cause  of  joy  and  praise  for  his 
deliverance  from  it),  and  the  praise  of  the  glory  he  possesses,  to  that  election.  This 
election  is  not  for  Christ's  works  or  worthiness,  for  all  his  works  and  worthiness 
are  the  fmits  of  it  God  had  power  over  this  seed  of  the  woman,  to  make  it 
either  a  vessel  to  honor  or  dishonor,  as  he  had  over  the  rest 

Christ  is,  by  way  of  eminency,  called  The  Elect  of  God.  For  though  other 
elect  men  are  by  election  distinguished  from  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  yet 
they,  in  their  election,  have  that  which  is  common  to  thousands  and  millions ; 
and  though  the  elect  angels  are  distinguished  by  election  from  the  angels  that 
fell,  yet  they  are  chosen  a monff  myriads  of  others ;  but  this  man,  by  his  election, 
is  vastly  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  in  heaven  or  earth ;  and  Christ, 
in  his  election,  is  the  head  of  election,  and  the  pattern  of  all  other  election.  Christ 
is  the  head  of  all  elect  creatures ;  and  both  angels  and  men  are  chosen  in  him  in 
some  sense,  i.  e.,  chosen  to  be  in  him.  All  elect  men  are  said  to  be  chosen  in 
Christ,  Eph.  i.  4.  Election  contains  two  things,  viz.,  foreknowledge  and  predes- 
tination, which  are  distinguished  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Romans.  The  one  is 
choosing  persons  to  be  God's,  which  is  a  foreknowing  of  them ;  and  the  other, 
a  destinmg  them  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  both  in  holiness  and 
blessedness.  The  elect  are  chosen  in  him,  with  respect  to  those  two,  in  senses 
somewhat  diverse.  With  respect  to  foreknowledge  or  foreknowing,  we  are 
chosen  in  him  as  God  chose  us,  to  be  actually  his  in  this  way,  viz.,  by  being  in 
Christ,  or  being  members  of  his  Son.  This  is  the  way  that  God  determined  we 
should  actually  become  his.  God  chose  Christ,  and  gave  his  elect  people  to  him ; 
and  so,  looking  on  them  as  his,  owned  them  for  his  own.  But  by  predestination, 
which  is  consequent  on  his  foreknowledge,  we  are  elected  in  Christ,  as  we  are 
elected  in  his  election.  For  God  having  in  foreknowleilge  given  us  to  Christ,  he 
thenceforward  beheld  us  as  inoinbcrs  and  parts  of  him  ;  and  so  ordaining  the 
nead  to  glory,  he  therein  ordained  the  members  to  glory.  In  destining  Christ 
to  eternal  life,  he  destined  all  parts  of  Christ  to  it  also.  So  that  we  are  appointed 
to  eternal  life  in  Christ,  being  in  Christ,  his  members  from  eternity.  In  his 
bein^  appointed  to  life,  we  are  appointed  to  life.  So  Christ's  election  is 
the  foundation  of  ours,  as  much  as  his  justification  and  glorification  are  the 
foundation  of  ours.  By  election  in  Scripture  is  sometimes  meant  this  latter 
part,  viz.,  destination  to  confonnity  to  Christ  in  life  and  glor}',  as  2  Thess.  iL 
13,  "  Go<l  from  the  beginning  hath  chosen  j'ou  to  sjilvation."  And  it  seems 
to  be  spoken  of  m  this  sense  chiefly,  in  Eph.  i.  3,  4,  5,  "  Who  hath  blessetl  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  m  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  shoukl  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.'' 

§  49.  2  Tliess.  ii.  13,  "  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for 
you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth." 
Concerning  this  Scripture  I  observe  the  following  things :  1.  Tlie  word  transla- 
ted diosen  is  a  word  that  signifies  to  choose  or  pick  out  from  many  others.  2. 
That  this  choonng  is  given  as  a  reason  why  those  difler  from  others  that  believe 
not  the  truth,  but  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  as  an  instance  of  the  distin* 
guishing  |prace  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  mentions  their  being  chosen, 
their  elecUon,  as  the  ground  of  their  ttnctification  by  the  Snuit  and  beUef  of  tbe 
truth.    3.  The  apostle  speaks  of  their  being  chosen  to  salvation,  as  a  ground 
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of  -eir  perseverance,  or  the  reason  why  they  never  shall  fall  away,  as  others 
spoken  of  before,  whereby  they  failed  of  salvation.  See  the  preceding  verses. 
Compare  Heb.  vi.  9.  4.  They  are  spoken  of  as  thus  chosen  from  the  beginning 
That  place,  Matth.  xx.  21 — 23,  "  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  mav  sit, 
one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left,  in  thy  kingdom ; — it  shall  b* 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father,"  affords  an  invincible  ai» 
gument  for  particular,  personal  predestination. 

It  is  an  evidence  that  the  apostle,  in  chap.  ix.  of  Romans,  has  not  respect 
solely  to  an  election  and  dereliction  of  nations  or  public  societies,  that  one  in- 
stance which  he  produces  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  he  says,  is  the  derelic- 
tion of  a  particular  person,  even  Pharaoh,  Rom.  ix.  17.  So  it  is  an  instance  of 
God's  mercy  to  a  particular  person,  even  Moses.  When  he  says  to  Mosi*s,  "  I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  compassion  on  whom 
I  will  have  compassion,"  &c.,  the  words  cited  were  used  by  God  on  occasion 
of,  and  with  relation  to  his  mercy  to,  a  particular  person,  even  Moses ;  see 
Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  And  the  language  in  that  verse  and  the  next,  is  suited  to 
particular  persons ;  as,  verses  16  and  18,  and  verses  22,  24.  And  the  anostk 
shows  plainly,  verses  27,  29,  that  it  is  not  an  election  of  nations  or  public  so- 
cieties, but  a  distinction  of  some  particular  persom  from  others  of  the  same  so- 
ciety ;  as  it  was  a  distinction  of  particular  persons,  in  preserving  some,  when 
others  were  detroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  armies ;  and  in  returning  some  from 
captivity,  and  leaving  others.  This  was  not  a  showing  of  mercy  to  one  public 
society  in  distinction  from  another.  So  in  chap.  x.  4,  5,  where  the  apoiitle 
plainly  continues  to  speak  of  the  same  election,  it  was  not  by  a  national  election, 
or  election  of  any  public  society,  that  God  distinguished  the  seven  thousand  that 
he  had  reserved,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

John  vi.  27,  "  All  that  the  Father  hath  given  me  shall  come  to  me.  And 
this  is  the  Father's  will  which  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  nie  I 
should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day.'* — "  V\*hat  is  this 
bemg  eiven  to  Christ  to  be  raised  up  again  to  everlasting  life,  but  the  election 
of  particular  persons  to  salvation  ?  And  since  it  is  the  Father's  will,  that  of  all 
that  he  has  given  to  Christ,  he  should  lose  nothing ;  this  election  must  be  so 
absolute  as  to  insure  their  salvation."     Greenes  Friendly  Conferences. 

It  is  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  Scripture,  that  election  is  not  of 
works ;  Rom.  ix.  11,  **  That  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might 
stand,  not  oftoorlcs^  but  of  him  that  calleth."  Verse  11,  "Neither  of  them 
having  done  either  good  or  evil.*^  And  Rom.  xi.  5,  6,  **  Even  so  at  this  present 
time  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by 
jgrace,  then  it  is  no  more  ofxoorks:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if 
It  lie  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace :  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work." 
2  Tim.  L  9y  ^'  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  accord" 
Cng  to  our  tporks^  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began." 

How  invincible  a  proof  of  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  election  b  that 
place  in  Rom.  xi.  5,  ^  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  rem* 
nant  according  to  the  election  of  grace."  Dr.  Doddridge  observes  upon  it,  that 
some  explain  mis  of  having  chosen  grace,  i.  e.,  the  go^)eL  But  that  turn  is  very 
unnatural,  and  neither  suits  the  phrs^,  nor  the  connection  with  the  former  clause, 
or  with  the  next  veise,  where  the  apostle  comments  on  his  own  words. 

§  50.  If  Crod  does  not  some  way  in  his  nroridence,  and  so  in  his  predeCci • 
minations,  order  what  the  volitions  of  men  snail  be,  he  would  be  as  dependent 
in  governing  the  world,  as  a  skilful  mariner  is  in  g^veraing  his  ship,  in  passing 
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over  B  turbulent,  tempestuous  ocean,  where  he  meets  anstantly,  and  through  the 
whole  voyage,  with  things  that  agitate  the  ship,  have  great  influence  on  the  mo- 
tions of  it,  and  are  so  cross  and  grievous  to  him,  that  he  is  obliged  to  accommo* 
date  himself  in  the  best  manner  that  he  can.  He  meets  with  cross  winds,  \'iolent 
tempests,  strong  currents,  and  great  opposition  from  enemies ;  none  of  which 
things  he  has  the  disposal  of,  but  is  forced  to  suffer.  He  only  guides  the  shij>, 
and,  by  his  skill,  turns  that  hither  and  thither,  and  steers  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  dangers,  as  well  as  the  case  will  allow. 

§  51.  As  to  that  objection  against  the  election  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
in  his  epistles,  as  an  election  by  which  such  should  be  distinguished  as  should 
certainly  be  saved  at  last,  viz.,  that  many  of  those  whom  the  apostle  calb  elect, 
chosen  m  Christ,  &c.,  actually  turned  apostates :  what  Dr.  Doddridge  obser\es 
in  his  note  on  Eph.  i.  4,  may  be  a  sufficient  answer.  "  The  apostle  speaks  of 
whole  societies  in  general  as  consisting  of  saints  and  believers,  because  this 
was  the  predominant  character ;  and  he  had  reason,  in  the  judgment  of  chari- 
ty, to  believe  the  greater  part  were  such.  Compare  Phil.  i.  7.  Nor  did 
he  always  judge  it  necessary  to  make  exceptions  in  reference  to  a  few  hypocrites 
who  had  crept  in  among  them,  any  more  than  Christ  judged  it  so,  to  speak  of 
Judas  as  excluded,  when  he  mentions  the  twelve  thrones  of  judgment  on  which 
the  apostles  should  sit."     Matth.  xix.  28. 

§  52.  Many  have  a  notion  concerning  some  things  in  religion,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, concerning  predestination,  that  if  they  be  the  truth,  yet  it  is  not  best 
that  they  should  oe  known.  But  many  reasons  may  be  offered  against  this 
notion. 

§  53.  What  the  devil  did  to  afflict  Job,  was  the  exercise  and  fruit  of  his 
devilish  disposition,  and  his  acts  therein  were  devilish.  And  yet  it  is  most  ap- 
parent, that  those  acts  and  effects  of  the  devil  towards  Job,  were  appointed  by 
mfinite  wisdom  for  holy  ends ;  but  not  accomplished  by  God  any  otherwise  than 
by  permission. 

§  54.  There  were  many  absolute  promises  of  old,  that  salvation  should 
actually  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  should  be  of  great  extent,  or  extending  to 
great  multitudes  of  mankind ;  as,  that  **  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head.''  **  In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."  Psalm  xxii.  30,  '*  A  seed  shall  serve  him,  and  it  shall  be  accounted 
to  the  Lord  for  a  generation."  Isa.  liii.  10,  "  He  shall  see  his  seed."  Psalm 
ii.  6,  ^*  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,**  &c. 
Psalm  ex.,  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 
•*  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ;"  and  mnumerable 
others.  And  if  there  were  absolute  promises  of  this,  then  there  were  absolute 
purposes  of  it ;  for  that  which  is  sincerely,  absolutely  promised,  is  with  an  ab* 
solute  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise.  But  how  can  it  be  devised,  that  there 
should  be  an  absolute,  determinate,  infallible,  unchangeable  purpose,  that  Christ 
should  actually  save  vast  multitudes  of  mankind;  and  yet  it  be  not  absolutely 
purposed  that  he  should  save  any  one  single  person,  but  that  with  regard  to  e^'ery 
individual  soul,  this  was  left  undetermined  by  God,  to  be  determined  by  man's 
'contingent  will,  which  might  determine  for  salvation,  or  against  it,  there  being 
nothing  to  render  it  impossible  concerning  any  one,  that  his  will  would  not 
finally  determine  against  it  1  Observe,  these  prophecies  are  not  merely  predic- 
tions, but  are  of  the  nature  of  promises,  and  are  often  so  called : — **  Which  be 
hath  promised  by  the  mouth  of^  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  beg^an," 
&c.  God  takes  care  to  fulfil  his  own  promises ;  but,  according  to  this  scheme, 
«t  is  not  God  that  fulfils  these  promises;  but  men,  left  to  themselves,  to  their 
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contingent  wills,  fulfil  them.    Man's  will,  which  God  does  not  determine,  ar 
termmes  itself  m  exclusion  of  God. 

All  the  promise  of  God  are  yea  and  amen,  and  God  himself  makes  them  so 
to  be ;  he  takes  care  of  that  matter. 

§  55.  Concerning  that  grand  objection,  that  this  doctrine  supposes  partiality 
in  God,  and  is  verj'  dishonorable  to  him,  being  quite  contrary  to  God's  exten- 
sive and  universal  benevolence  to  his  creatures;  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
Arminian  notions  and  principles  in  this  matter,  lead  directly  to  Deism  ;  and  that 
on  these  principles,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer  Tindal's  objections  against 
revealed  religion,  especially  in  his  14th  chaptei.  Besides  unjustifiable  partiality 
is  not  imputable  to  a  sovereign  distributing  his  favors,  though  ever  so  unequally, 
unless  it  be  done  unwisely,  and  so  as  to  infringe  the  common  good. 

§  56.  God  has  regard  to  conditions  in  his  decrees,  as  he  has  regard  to  a 
wise  order  and  connection  of  things.  Such  is  his  wisdom  in  his  decrees,  and  all 
bis  acts  and  operations,  that  if  it  were  not  for  wise  connection  that  is  regarded, 
many  things  would  not  be  decreed.  One  part  of  the  wise  s}Stem  of  events 
would  not  have  been  decreed,  unless  the  other  parts  had  been  decreed,  &c 

§  57.  God  in  the  decree  of  election  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  decreeing 
the  creature's  eternal  happiness,  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  good  works, 
in  a  sense  wherein  he  does  not  in  reprobation  decree  the  creature's  eternal 
miser}',  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  sin ;  because  the  being  of  sin  is  sup- 
posed in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  reprobation,  which  is,  that  God 
will  glorify  his  vindictive  justice ;  and  the  verj'  notion  of  revenging  justice, 
simply  considered,  supposes  a  fault  to  be  revenged.  But  faith  and  goo<l  works 
are  not  supposed  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  election.  The  first 
things  in  order  in  this  decree  are,  that  God  will  communicate  his  happiness,  and 
glorify  his  grace  (for  these  two  seem  to  be  co-oniinate)  ;  but  in  neither  of  these 
are  faith  and  good  works  sup|X)sed.  For  when  God  decrees,  and  seeks  to  com- 
municate his  own  happiness  in  the  creature's  happiness,  the  notion  of  this,  sim- 
ply considered,  supposes  or  implies  nothing  of  faith  or  good  works  ;  nor  does 
the  notion  of  grace,  in  itself,  suppose  any  such  thing.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  the  very  nature  of  grace,  or  God's  communicativeness  of  his  own 
happiness,  that  there  must  be  laith  and  good  works.  This  is  only  a  certain 
way  of  the  appointment  of  GotPs  wisdom,  wherein  he  will  bring  men  to  partake 
of  his  grace.  But  yet  God  is  far  from  having  decreed  damnation  from  a  fore- 
sight of  evil  works,  in  ine  sense  of  the  Arminians,  ^  if  God  in  this  dc>cree  did 
properly  depend  on  the  creature's  sinful  act,  as  an  event,  the  coming  to  pass  of 
which  primarily  depends  on  the  creature's  detennination  ;  so  that  the  creature's 
determmation  m  this  decree  may  properly  be  looked  upon  as  antecedent  to 
God's  determination,  and  on  which  bis  determination  is  consequent  and  de- 
pendent 

^  58.  What  divines  intend  by  prior  and  posterior  in  the  affair  of  God's  de- 
crees, is  not  that  one  is  before  another  in  the  order  of  time,  for  all  are  from 
eternity ;  but  that  we  must  conceive  the  view  or  consideration  of  one  decree  to 
be  before  another,  inasmuch  as  God  decrees  one  thing  out  of  respect  to  another 
decree  that  he  has  made  ;  so  that  one  decree  must  be  conceived  of  as  in  some 
sort  to  be  the  ground  of  another,  or  tliat  God  decrees  one  because  of  another; 
or  that  he  would  not  have  decreed  one,  had  he  not  decreed  that  other.  Now 
there  are  two  ways  m  which  divine  decrees  may  be  said  to  be  in  this  sense  prioi 
one  to  another.  1.  Wlien  one  thing  decreed  is  the  end  of  another,  this  must  in 
•ome  respect  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that  dther.  The  good  to  be  obtained 
k  in  some  respect  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  him  who  decrees  and  di&poses, 
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to  the  n  cans  of  obtaining  it.  2.  When  one  thing  decreed  is  the  ground  on 
which  the  disposer  goes,  in  seeking  such  an  end  by  another  thing  decreed,  as 
being  the  foundation  of  the  capableness  or  fitness  that  there  is  in  that  other 
thing  decreed  to  obtain  such  an  end.  Thus  the  sinfulness  of  the  reprobate 
is  the  ground  on  which  God  goes  in  determining  to  glorify  his  justice  in  the 
punishment  of  his  sinfulness ;  because  his  sinfulness  is  the  foundation  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  that  end  by  such  means.  His  having  sin  is  the  founda- 
tion of  both  the  fitness  and  possibility  of  justice  being  glorifictl  in  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sin,  and  therefore  the  consideration  of  the  being  of  sin  in  the  sul)- 
jfcct,  must  in  some  respect  be  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer,  to  the  determi- 
nation to  glorify  his  justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  For  the  disposer  must 
fii-st  consider  the  capableness  and  aptness  of  such  means  for  such  an  end,  before 
he  determines  them  to  such  an  end. 

Thus  God  must  be  conceived  of,  as  first  considering  Adonibezek's  cnielty  in 
cuttinij  oir  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  threescore  and  ten  kings,  as  that  which 
was  to  be  before  he  decreed  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  that  cruelty  by 
the  cuttmg  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes.  For  God,  in  this  last  decree,  has 
respect  to  the  fitness  and  aptness  of  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  being  cut  off  to 
plority  his  justice.  But  this  aptness  depends  on  the  nature  of  that  sin  that  was 
punished.  Therefore  the  disposer,  in  fixing  on  those  means  for  this  end,  must 
he  tfuueived  of  as  having  that  sin  in  view.  Not  only  must  God  be  conceived 
of  as  having  some  end  in  consideration,  before  he  determines  the  means  in  or- 
der to  that  end,  but  he  must  also  be  conceived  of  as  having  a  consideration  of 
the  r;ipvil)leness  or  aptness  of  the  means  to  obtain  the  end  before  he  fives  on  the 
nuaris.  Both  these,  in  different  respects,  may  be  said  to  be  prior  to  the  means 
df I  r.Mfl  to  such  an  end  in  the  mind  of  the  dis|K)ser.  Both,  in  ditTerent  respects, 
are  the  jjround  or  reason  of  appointment  of  the  means.  The  end  is  the  irround 
or  n-ason  of  the  appointment  of  the  means  ;  and  also  the  capacity  and  fitness  of 
th«»  means  to  the  end,  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  apjwintment  to  such  an 
end.  So  both  the  sin  of  the  reprobate,  and  also  the  glory  of  divine  justice, 
jnay  properly  be  said  to  be  before  the  decree  of  damning  the  reprobate.  The 
decree  of  damnation  may  properly  be  said,  in  different  respects,  to  be  because 
of  both  these;  and  that  God  would  not  have  decreed  the  damnation  of  the 
sirmer,  had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  he  liad  both  to  the  one  and  the  other, 
lioth  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  ground  of  the  decree  of  damnation, 
riie  view  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  reprobate  must  be  in  some  respect  prior  in  the 
decn»e,  to  God's  decree  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  their  sinfulnt»ss.  Be- 
cause sinfulness  is  necessarily  supposed  as  already  existing  in  the  decree  of 
pimishing  sinfulness,  and  the  decree  of  damnation  being  posterior  to  the  con- 
sidt-ration  of  the  sin  of  men  in  this  latter  respect,  clears  God  of  any  injustice  in 
such  a  decree.  Tliat  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  ultimate  end  in  a  decree, 
1.  e.,  that  which  is  a  mere  end,  and  not  a  means  to  any  thing  further  or  higher, 
viz.,  the  shining  forth  of  God's  glory,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness, 
mast  indt*ed  be  considered  as  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser, to  every  thinj  excepting  the  mere  possibility  of  it.  But  this  must  in  some 
respects  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that,  becaase  possibility  is  necessarily  sup- 
posed in  his  decree.  Bat  if  we  descend  lower  than  the  fiighest  end  ;  if  we 
come  down  to  other  events  decreed,  that  be  not  mere  ends,  but  means  to 
obtain  that  end,  then  we  must  necessarily  brin^  in  more  things,  as  in  some  re- 
spect ]irior,  in  the  same  manner  as  mere  possibility  is  in  this  highest  decree. 
Because  more  things  must  necessarily  be  supposed  or  considered  as  existing  in 
ihe  dircree,  in  order  that  those  things  which  are  decreed  may  reach  the  end  for 
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wliich  they  are  decreed.  More  things  must  be  supposed  in  order  to  a  possibihtj 
of  these  things  taking  place  as  subordinate  to  their  end ;  and  therefore  they 
stand  in  the  same  place,  in  these  lower  decrees,  as  absolute  possibility'  does  in 
the  decree  of  the  highest  end.  The  vindictive  justice  of  God  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  or  ultimate  end,  but  as  a  means  to  that  end.  Indeed,  God's 
glorifying  his  justice,  or  rather  his  glorifying  his  holiness  and  greatness,  has 
the  place  of  a  mere  and  ultimate  end.  But  his  glorifying  his  justice  in  punish- 
ing sin  (or  in  exercising  vindictive  justice,  which  is  the  same),  is  not  to  oe  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  end,  but  a  certain  way  or  means  of  obtaining  an  end.  Vin- 
dictive justice  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  certain,  distinct  attribute  to  be 
florified,  but  as  a  certain  w^y  and  means  for  the  glorifying  an  attribute.  Every 
istinct  way  of  God's  gloriiying  or  exercising  an  attribute,  might  as  well  be 
called  a  distinct  attribute  as  this.  It  is  but  giving  a  distinct  name  to  it,  and  so 
we  might  multiply  attributes  without  end.  The  concidering  of  the  glorifying  of 
vindictive  justice  as  a  mere  end,  has  led  to  great  misrepresentations,  and  undue 
and  unhappy  expressions  about  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Hence  the  glorify- 
ing of  God's  vindictive  justice  on  such  particular  persons,  has  been  considered 
as  altogether  prior  in  the  decree  to  their  sinfulness,  yea,  to  their  very  beincs. 
Whereas  it  being  only  a  means  to  an  end,  those  things  that  are  necessarily 
presupposed,  in  order  to  the  fitness  and  possibility  of  this  means  of  obtaining 
the  end,  must  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  it. 

Hence  God's  decree  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  reprobate  is  not  to  be 
conceived  of  as  prior  to  the  fall,  yea,  and  to  the  very  being  of  the  persons,  as  the 
di^ree  of  the  eternal  glor)  of  the  elect  is.  For  God's  glorifying  his  love,  and 
communicating  his  goodness,  stands  in  the  place  of  a  mere  or  ultimate  en<l,  and 
therefore  is  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  eternal  disposer  to  the  \try  being  of  the 
subject,  and  to  ever)*  thing  but  mere  possibility.  The  goodness  of  God  gives 
the  being  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  does  not  presuppose  it. 
Indeed,  the  glorifying  of  God's  mercy,  as  it  presupj)oses  the  subject  to  be 
miserable,  and  the  glorifying  his  grace,  as  it  presupposi*s  the  subject  to  be  sinful, 
unworthy  and  ill-deserving,  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  ultimate  ends,  but  only 
as  certam  ways  and  means  for  the  glorifying  the  exceeding  abundance  and 
overflowing  fulness  of  God's  goodness  and  love ;  therefore  these  decrees  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  the  decree  of  the  being  and  permission  of  the 
fall  of  the  subject  And  the  decree  of  election,  as  it  implies  a  decree  of  glori- 
fying God's  mercy  and  grace,  considers  men  as  being  cursed  and  fallen ;  because 
the  very  notion  of  such  a  decree  supposes  sin  and  misery.  Hence  we  may 
learn,  how  much  in  the  decree  of  predestination  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  how  much  as  posterior ;  viz.,  that  God's  decree 
to  glorify  his  love  and  communicate  his  goodness,  and  to  glorify  his  greatness 
and  holiness,  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  creation  and  the  fall  of  man.  And 
because  the  glory  of  God's  love,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness  neces- 
sarily imply  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  give  both  their  being  and 
happiness ;  hence  the  desien  to  communicate  and  glorify  his  goodness  and  love 
eternally  to  a  certain  number,  is  to  be  considered  as  prior,  in  both  those  men- 
tioned respects,  to  their  being  and  fall.  For  such  a  design,  in  the  notion  of  it, 
presupposes  neither.  But  nothing  in  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  antecedent  in  one  of  those  respects  to  man's  being  and  fall ;  but  only 
that  general  decree  that  God  will  glorify  his  justice,  or  rather  his  holiness  and 
greatnesBy  which  supposes  neither  their  being  nor  siniiilness.  But  whatsoever 
were  is  in  this  decree  of  evil  to  particular  subjects,  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
conseouent  oo  the  decree  of  their  creatJOD,  and  permission  of  their  fall.    And 
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indeed,  although  all  that  is  in  the  decree  of  election,  all  that  respects  good  to 
the  subjects,  be  not  posterior  to  the  being  and  fall  of  men,  yet  both  the  decree 
of  election  and  rejection  or  reprobation,  as  so  styled,  must  be  considered  as  con- 
sequent on  the  decrees  concerning  the  creation  and  fall.  For  both  these  decrees 
have  respect  to  that  distinction  or  discrimination  that  is  afterwards  actually  made 
amongst  men  in  pursuance  of  these  decrees.  Hence  eflectual  calling,  being  the 
proper  execution  of  election,  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  called  election ;  and  the 
rejection  of  men  in  time  is  called  reprobation.  Therefore  the  decrees  of  election 
and  reprobation  must  be  looked  upon  as  beginning  there,  where  the  actual 
distinction  begins,  because  distinction  is  impli^  in  the  notion  of  those  decrees. 
And  therefore,  whatsoever  is  prior  to  this  actual  distinction,  the  foresight  of  it, 
and  decree  concerning  it,  or  that  state  that  was  common,  or  wherein  they  were 
undistinguished,  the  foresight  of  that,  or  decree  concerning  it,  must  be  consi- 
dered, in  some  respect,  as  prior  to  the  decree  concerning  the  distinction. 
Because  all  that  is  before  is  supposed  or  looked  upon  as  already  put  in  the 
decree.  For  that  is  the  decree,  viz.,  to  make  such  a  distinction  between  those 
that  were  liefore  in  such  a  common  state.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
ture representations  of  those  decrees,  John  xv.  19  :  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you."  See 
also  Ezek.  xvi.  1—8. 

The  decrees  of  Go<i  must  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  order,  and  as  antece- 
dent to,  and  consequent  on  one  another,  in  the  same  manner,  as  God*s  acts  in 
the  execution  of  those  decrees.     If  tliis  will  not  hold,  with  regard  to  those 
things  that  are  the  effects  of  those  acts,  yet  certainly  it  will  hold  with  respect  to 
the  acts  ihemselves.     They  depend  on  one  another,  and  are  grounded  on  one 
another,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  decrees  that  these  are  the  execuiion  of,  and 
in  no  other.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  decrees  of  God  are  no  other  than  his 
eternal  doing  what  is  done,  acted  or  executed  by  him  in  time.     On  the  one 
hand,  God's  acts  themselves,  in  executing,  can  be  conceived  of  no  otherwise, 
than  as  decrees  for  a  present  effect    They  are  acts  of  God*s  will.     God  brin^ 
things  to  pass  only  by  acts  of  his  will.     He  speaks,  and  it  is  done.     His  will 
saj's,  let  it  be,  and  it  is.     And  this  act  of  his  will  that  now  is,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  really  different  from  that  act  of  will  that  was  in  him  before,  and  from 
eternity,  in  decreeing  that  this  thing  should  be  at  this  tune.     It  differs  only 
relatively.     Here  is  no  new  act  of  the  will  in  God,  but  only  the  same  acts  of 
God*s  will,  wliich  before,  becaase  the  time  was  not  come,  respected  future  time ; 
and  so  were  called  decreets.     But  now  the  time  being  come,  they  respect  present 
time,  and  so  are  not  called  by  us  decrees,  but  acts  executing  decrees.     Yet  they 
are  evidently  the  same  acts  in  God.    Therefore  those  acts,  in  executing,  must 
certainly  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  dependence,  as 
the  decrees  themselves.     It  may  be  in  some  measure  illustrated  by  this; — The 
decree  of  God  or  the  will  of  God  decreeing  events,  may  be  represented  as  a 
straight  line  of  infinite  length,  that  runs  through  all  past  eternity,  and  tenninntes 
in  the  event.     The  last  point  in  the  I'me,  is  the  act  of  God's  will  in  bringing  the 
event  to  pass,  and  does  not  at  all  differ  from  all  the  other  points  througliout  the 
infinite  length  of  the  line,  in  any  other  respect  but  this,  that  this  last  point  is 
.'lext  to  the  event.    This  line  may  be  represented  as  in  motion,  but  yet  always 
kept  parallel  to  itself.    The  hither  end  of  the  line,  by  its  motion,  descnbes  e\'ent8 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  pass ;  or  at  least  represents  God's  acts  in 
bringing  the  crents  to  pass,  in  their  order  and  mutual  dependence,  antecedence 
and  coa^uenc^     By  the  motion  of  all  the  other  points  of  the  line,  before  the 
erent  or  end  of  the  line,  in  the  whole  infinite  length  of  it,  are  represented  the 
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decrees  in  their  order ;  which,  because  the  line  in  all  its  motions  is  kept  parallel 
to  itself,  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  order  of  the  motions  of  the  last  point. 
For  the  motion  of  everj*  point  of  the  whole  line,  is  in  all  respects,  just  like  the 
motion  of  that  last  point  wherein  the  line  terminates  in  the  event ;  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  motion  of  every  point,  are  in  every  respect  precisely  in  the 
same  order.  And  the  maxim,  that  what  is  first  in  intention,  is  last  in  execution, 
does  not  in  the  least  concern  this  matter.  For,  by  last  in  execution,  is  meant 
only  last  in  order  of  time,  without  any  respect  to  the  priority  or  posteriority  that 
we  are  speaking  of;  and  it  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  in  God's  acts,  in 
executing  his  decrees,  one  act  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  another  act,  in  the 
same  manner  precisely  as  the  decree  that  related  to  it  was  the  ground  or  reason 
of  the  other  decree.  The  absolute  independence  of  God,  no  more  argues 
against  some  of  God's  decrees  bein^  grounded  on  decrees  of  some  other  things 
that  should  first  come  to  pass,  than  it  does  against  some  of  God's  acts  in  time, 
being  grounded  on  some  other  antecedent  acts  of  his.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
God's  acts  in  executing,  as  has  been  said  already  of  his  decreeing  In  one  res- 
pect, the  end  that  is  afterwards  to  be  accomplished,  is  the  gn  und  of  God's 
acting;  in  another  respect,  something  that  is  already  accomplished,  is  the 
ground  of  his  acting,  as  it  is  the  ground  of  the  fitness  or  capableness  of  the  ad 
to  obtain  the  end.  There  is  nothing  but  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things,  viz. 
God's  gloiy,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness,  that  is  prior  to  all  fiist  acts 
in  creating  the  world,  in  one  respect  and  mere  possibility  in  another.  But,  with 
respect  to  after  acts,  other  ends  are  prior  in  one  respect,  and  other  preceding 
acts  are  prior  in  another,  just  as  I  have  shown  it  to  be  with  respect  to  God's 
deirers.  Now,  this  being  established,  it  may  help  more  clearly  to  illustrate, 
and  fully  to  evince,  what  we  have  insisted  on  concerning  the  order  of  the 
dtcrcos,  and  that  God's  decrees  of  some  things  that  are  accomplished  first  in 
order  of  time,  are  also  prior  in  the  order,  so  as  to  be  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  other  decrees.  For,  let  us  see  how  it  is  in  God's  acts  in  executing  his 
decrer-s.  Will  any  deny,  that  God's  act  in  rewarding  righteousness,  is  grounded 
on  a  foregoing  act  of  his  in  giving  righteousness?  And  that  he  rewards  right- 
ef>usnt»ss  in  such  a  person,  because  he  hath  given  righteousness  to  such  a  person; 
and  that  because  this  latter  act  necessarily  sup|)Oses  the  former  act  foregoing  ? 
So,  in  like  manner,  Gobi's  decree,  in  determining  to  reward  righteousnc*ss,  ia 
grounded  on  an  antece<lent  decree  to  give  righteousness,  because  the  former 
decrtt.*  necessarily  supposes  the  latter  decree,  and  implies  it  in  the  verj*  notion 
of  it.  So,  who  will  deny,  but  that  God's  act  in  punishing  sin,  is  grounded  on 
what  God  hath  antecedently  done  in  permitting  sin,  or  suffering  it  to  be,  because 
the  fonner  necessarily  supposes  the  latter,  and  therefore  that  the  actual  permis- 
sion of  sin  is  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  punishment  of  it  ?  So  that 
whatever  foregoing  act  of  God  is  in  any  respect  a  ground  and  reason  of  another 
succeeding  act,  so  far  is  both  the  act,  and  decree  of  the  act,  prior  to  both  that 
other  act  and  decree. 

ft  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  if  so,  the  decree  of  bestowing  salvation  on 
an  elc^t  soul,  is  founded  on  the  decree  of  bestowing  faith  on  him ;  for  God  ac- 
tually bestows  salvation  in  some  respect,  because  he  has  bestowed  faitli ;  and 
this  would  be  to  make  the  decree  of  election  succedaneous  to  the  decree  of  giv- 
ing faithy  as  well  as  that  of  reprobation  consequent  on  the  decree  of  permitting 
mn.  To  this  I  answer,  that  both  God*s  act,  and  also  bis  decree  of  bestowing 
salvation  on  such  a  fallen  creature,  is  in  some  respects,  grounded  on  God's  act 
and  decree  of  giving  faith,  but  in  no  wise  as  the  decree  or  act  of  eternal  pan- 
ishing  b  grounded  on  sin,  because  punishment  necesaiily  presupposes  sin,  so 
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that  it  could  not  be  without  it  But  the  decreeing  and  giving  the  happiness  of 
the  elect,  is  not  so  founded  on  faith.  The  case  is  very  different.  For  with  res- 
pect to  eternal  punishment,  it  may  be  said  that  God  would  not,  yea,  could  not, 
have  decreed  or  executed  it,  had  he  not  decreed  and  permitted  sin ;  but  it  can- 
not be  sai<l,  either  that  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  have  decreed  or  bestowed 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  elect,  unless  he  had  decreed  and  given  faith.  In- 
eed,  the  salvation  of  an  elect  soul  is,  in  this  respect,  groundecl  on  the  decree 
giving  faith  as  God's  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  on  the  elect  in  this  par- 
ular  way,  as  a  fallen  creature,  and  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  made  bis 
own,  by  being  heartily  received  and  closed  with,  is  grounded  on  the  decree  of 
bestowing  faith  in  Christ,  because  it  presupposes  it,  as  the  act  that  answers  to 
this  decree  does.  But  the  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  in  general,  which  we 
conceive  of  as  antec^ent  to  this  act,  presupposes  no  such  thing ;  nor  does  just 
80  much  without  any  more  in  execution  presuppose  faith,  or  indeed  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  or  any  act  or  suffering  of  a  mediator,  or  even  the  fall  of  man. 
And  the  decree  of  God's  communicating  his  goodness  to  such  a  subject,  does  not 
so  much  as  presuppose  the  being  of  the  subject,  because  it  gives  being.  But 
there  is  no  decree  of  evil  to  such  a  subject  which  can  be  conceived  of  as  ante- 
cedent to  a  decree  of  punishment  For  the  first  decree  of  evil  or  suffering, 
implies  that  in  it  For  there  is  no  evil  decreed  for  any  other  end,  but  the  glon' 
of  God's  justice.  Therefore  the  decree  of  the  permission  of  sin  is  prior  to  all 
other  things  in  the  decree  of  rcprolmtion.  Due  distinctions  seem  not  to  have 
been  observed,  in  asserting  that  all  the  decrees  of  Go<|  are  unconditional ;  which 
has  occasioneil  ditliculties  in  conlrovtrsii's  alK)ut  the  decrees.  There  are  no 
conditional  decrees  in  this  sen^',  \iz.,  that  dirrees  should  depend  on  things  as 
conditions  of  them,  which  in  thisiK-mv,  tliat  dt*)H*nds  on  them  as  conditions,  must 
be  considered,  like  theinselves,  a^  \rt  un<li*crtHil.  But  yet  decrtrs  mar,  in  some 
sort,  be  conditions  of  decrees  ;  so  tliat  it  may  be  said,  that  God  would  not  liave 
decreed  some  things,  had  he  not  dtcK^iil  others. 

§  59  The  objection  to  the  divine  di*cri*es  will  be,  that  according  to  this 
doctrine,  God  may  do  evil,  that  ^ood  may  come  of  it. 

Ans.  I  do  not  argue  that  God  may  commit  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
but  that  he  may  will  that  evil  shouhi  come  to  pass,  and  permit  that  it  may  come 
to  pass,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  It  is  in  itself  absolutely  evil,  for  any  being 
to  commit  evil  that  good  may  comv  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  no  evil,  but  good, 
even  in  a  creature,  to  will  that  v\  il  should  come  to  pa«i5,  if  he  had  wisdom 
sufficient  to  see  certainly  that  g(XHl  would  come  of  it,  or  that  more  good  would 
come  to  pass  in  that  way  than  in  any  other.  And  the  only  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  lawful  for  a  creature  to  permit  evil  to  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  wise,  or  good  and  virtuoan  in  iiim  so  to  do,  is,  that  he  has  not  perfect 
wisdom  and  sufficiency,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  that  such  an  affair  should  be  trusted 
with  him.  In  so  doing  he  goi-s  bt*yorMl  his  line ;  he  goes  out  of  his  province ; 
he  meddles  with  things  too  high  for  him.  It  is  eveiy  one\s  duty  to  do  things  fit 
for  him  in  his  sphere,  and  coinmeasurate  to  his  power.  God  never  intrusted 
this  providence  in  the  hands  of  creatures  of  finite  understandings,  nor  is  it  pro- 
per that  he  should. 

If  a  prince  were  of  perfect  and  all-comprehensive  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  he 
should  see  that  an  act  of  treason  would  be  for  the  great  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom,  it  might  be  wise  and  virtuous  in  him  to  will  that  such  an  act  of 
treason  should  come  to  pass;  yea/it  would  be  foolish  and  wronc:  if  he  did  not ;  and 
it  would  be  pru  lent  and  wise  in  kim  not  to  restrain  Ihe  traitor, Init  to  let  him  alone 
to  go  on  in  the  way  he  chose.  And  vet  he  might  hate  the  reason  at  the  same 
a    Vol.  U.  69 
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tiDje,  and  he  might  properly  also  ffive  forth  laws  at  the  same  time,  forbidding  * 
upon  pain  of  death,  and  might  hold  these  laws  in  force  against  this  traitor. 

The  Arminians  themselves  allow  that  God  permits  sin,  and  that  if  he  per* 
mits  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  So  that  the  only  difficulty  about  the  act  of  the  will 
that  is  in  it,  is  that  God  should  will  evil  to  be,  that  cood  may  come  of  it.  But  it 
is  demonstrably  true,  that  if  God  sees  that  good  will  come  of  it,  and  more  good 
than  otherwise,  so  that  when  the  whole  series  of  events  is  viewed  by  God,  and  all 
things  balanced,  the  sum  total  of  good  with  the  evil,  is  more  than  without  it,  all 
being  subtracted  that  needs  be  subtracted,  and  added  that  is  to  be  added  ;  if  the 
sum  total  of  good  thus  considered,  be  greatest,  greater  than  the  sxmi  in  any  other 
case,  then  it  will  follow  that  God,  if  he  be  a  wise  and  holy  being,  must  will  it. 
For  if  this  sum  total  that  has  evil  in  it,  when  what  the  evil  subtracts  is  sub- 
tractcxl,  has  yet  the  greatest  good  in  it,  then  it  is  the  best  sum  total,  better  than 
the  other  sura  total  that  has  no  evil  in  it.  But  if,  all  things  considered,  it  be 
really  the  best,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  an  in- 
finitely wise  and  good  Ijeing,  whose  holiness  and  goodness  consists  in  always 
choosmg  what  is  best  ?  \Vhich  does  it  argue  m  >st,  wisdom  or  folly,  a  good 
disposition  or  an  evil  one,  when  two  things  are  set  before  a  being,  the  one  bet- 
er  and  the  other  worse,  to  choase  the  woi^  and  refuse  the  better  ? 

§  60.  There  is  no  inconsistency  or  contrariety  between  the  decretive  and 
J  receptive  will  of  God.  It  is  very  consistent  to  suppose  that  God  may  hate  the 
tiling  itself,  and  yet  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Yea,  I  do  not  fear  to  as- 
sert that  the  thing  itself  may  be  contrary  to  Go<is  will,  and  yet  that  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  because  his  will,  in  the  one  rase, 
has  not  the  same  object  with  liis  will  in  the  other  case.  To  suppose  God  to 
have  contrary  wills  towards  ihe  same  object,  is  a  contradiction ;  but  it  is  not  so^ 
to  suppose  him  to  have  contrary  wills  about  different  objects.  The  thing  itself, 
and  th.it  the  thing  should  come  to  pass,  are  different,  as  is  evident ;  because  it 
is  possible  that  the  one  may  be  goo<l  and  the  other  may  be  evil.  The  thmg  it- 
self may  be  evil,  and  yet  it  may  l>e  a  jG^ood  thing  that  it  should  come  to  pass. 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  that  an  evil  thing  should  come  to  pass ;  and  oftentimes 
it  roost  certainly  and  undeniably  is  so,  and  proves  so. 

^61.  Objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  election  may  say,  God  cannot  alwap 
prejserve  men  from  sinning,  unk-ss  he  destroys  their  liberty.  But  will  they  deny 
that  an  omni|K)tent,  an  infinitely  wise  God,  could  possibly  invent  and  set  before 
men  sucli  strons:  motives  to  obedience,  and  keep  them  before  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  influence  them  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  an- 
gels have  done,  without  destroying  their  hberty  ?  God  will  order  it  so  that  the 
saints  and  angels  in  heaven  never  will  sin,  and  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
their  liberty  b  destroyed,  and  that  they  are  not  free,  but  forced  in  their  actions  7 
Does  it  Ibllow  that  they  are  turned  into  machines  and  bloclcs,  as  the  Arminians 
•ay  the  Calvinbtic  doctrines  turn  men  ? 

§  G2.  To  conclude  this  discourse ;  I  wish  the  reader  to  consider  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  rejecting  plain  revelations,  because  they  are  puzzling  to  our  rea- 
son. There  b  no  greater  difficulty  attending  this  doctrine  than  the  contrary, 
nor  so  great.  So  tliat  though  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  be  m}*sterious,  and  at- 
tended with  difficulties,  yet  the  opposite  doctrine  b  in  itself  more  mysterious, 
and  attended  with  greater  difEculties,  and  with  contradictions  to  reason  more 
evident,  to  one  who  thoroughly  considers  things ;  so  that,  even  if  the  Scripture 
had  made  no  revelation  of  it,  we  diould  have  had  reason  to  believe  it  Bat 
«nce  the  Scripture  b  so  abundant  in  declaring  it,  the  uorei  sonableness  of  reject* 
11^  it  appears  the  moie  glarii^. 
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§  1.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Scripture  supposes,  that  if  ever  men  are  turned 
from  sin,  God  must  undertake  it,  and  he  must  be  the  doer  of  it ;  that  it  is  his 
doing  that  must  determine  the  matter ;  that  all  that  others  can  do,  will  avail 
nothing,  without  his  agency.  This  is  manifest  by  such  texts  as  tlicse :  Jer. 
xxxi.  18,  19, "  Turn  tliou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned ;  thou  art  the  Lord  my 
God-  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented ;  and  after  that  I  was  instruct- 
ed, I  smote  upon  my  thigh,"  Sac  Lam.  v.  21,  "Turn  tliou  us  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned.'' 

§  2.  According  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  God  does  nothing  in  the  hearts  or  minds  of  men  beyond  the  power  of 
the  devil ;  nothing  but  what  the  devil  can  do ;  and  nothing  showing  any  greater 
ix)wer  in  any  respect,  than  the  devil  shows  and  exercises  in  his  temptations. 
For  he  supposes  that  all  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does,  is  to  bring  moral  motives 
and  inducements  to  mind,  and  set  them  before  the  understanding,  &c.  It  is 
possible  that  God  may  infuse  grace,  in  some  instances,  into  the  minds  of  such 
persons  as  are  striving  to  obtain  it  in  the  other  way,  though  tiny  may  not  ob- 
serve it,  and  may  not  know  that  it  is  not  obtained  by  gi*adual  a<t[uisition.  But 
if  a  man  has  indeed  sought  it  only  in  that  way,  ami  with  as  nnu  h  dependence 
on  himself,  and  with  as  much  neglect  of  God  in  his  endea\ drs  and  prayers,  as 
such  a  doctrine  naturally  leads  to,  it  is  not  ver}'  likely  that  he  should  obtain 
saving  grace  by  the  efficacious,  mighty  power  of  God.  It  is  m«ist  likely  that 
God  should  bestow  this  gift  in  a  way  of  earnest  attention  to  divine  truth,  and 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  \/ith  reflection  on  one's  own  sinfulness,  and  in  a 
way  of  being  more  and  more  convinced  of  sinfulness,  and  total  comiption  and 
need  of  the  divine  power  to  restore  the  heart,  to  infuse  goodncrss,  and  of  becom- 
ing more  and  more  sensible  of  one  s  own  impotence,  and  helplessness  and  in- 
ability to  obtain  goodness  by  his  own  strength.  And  if  a  man  has  obtained  10 
other  virtue,  than  what  seems  to  liave  been  wholly  in  that  gradual  and  insensi- 
ble way  that  might  be  expected  from  use  and  custom,  in  the  exercise  of  his  outi 
strength,  he  has  reason  to  think,  however  bright  bis  attainnu^nts  may  seem  to 
be,  that  he  has  no  saving  virtue. 

§  3.  Great  part  of  Uie  i^ospel  is  denied  by  those  who  deny  pure  cfficacioiis 
grace.  They  deny  that  wherein  actual  salvation  and  the  application  of  re- 
demption mainly  consists ;  and  how  unlikely  are  such  to  be  successful  in  their 
endeavors  after  actual  salvation  7 

§  4.  Tumbuirs  explanation  of  Philip.  iL  12,  13,  *'  Work  out  your  own  sal^ 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,"  is  this  {Christian  Philosophy ^  p.  96,  97) : 
'^  Give  all  diligence  to  work  out  your  salvation ;  for  it  is  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  who,  by  giving  you,  of  his  good  pleasure,  the  power  of  willing  and 
doing,  \vlth  a  sease  of  right  and  wrong,  and  reason  to  guide  and  direct  you, 
hath  visibly  made  it  your  end  so  to  do.  ^  Your  frame  shows,  that  to  prepare 
yourselves  foi  great  moral  happiness,  arising  from  a  well  cultivated  and  im* 
proved  minc^  f  uitaUy  placed,  is  your  end  appointal  to  you  by  your  Creator 
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Consider^  therefore,  that  by  neglecting  this  your  duty,  this  your  interest,  yon 
contemn  and  oppose  the  good  will  of  God  towards  yov,  and  his  design  in  ere- 
atin^  t/ou.'^ 

§  5.  If  we  look  through  all  the  examples  we  have  of  conversion  in  Scnp- 
ture,  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  Corinthians  ("  such  were 
some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,*'  &c.),  and  all  others  that  the  apostles  write 
to,  how  far  were  they  from  this  gradual  way  of  conversion,  by  contracted  habits 
and  by  such  culture  as  TurnbuH  speaks  of  ?  Turnbull,  in  his  Christian  Phi' 
losophy^  p.  470,  seems  to  tliink,  that  the  sudden  conversions  that  were  in  the 
apostles'  days,  were  instances  of  their  miraculous  power,  as  in  these  words : 
"  They  appealed  to  the  works  they  wrought,  to  the  samples  they  gave  of  their 
power  to  foretell  future  events ;  their  power  to  cure  instantaneously  all  diseases 
of  the  body  ;  their  power  to  cure,  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner,  all  diseases 
of  the  mind,  or  to  convert  bad  into  good  dispositions ;  their  power  to  bestow 
gifts  and  blessings  of  all  sorts,  bodily  and  spiritual."  See  again,  to  the  like 
purpose,  p.  472. 

Now  I  would  inquire,  whether  those  who  thus  had  the  diseases  of  thei/ 
minds  cured,  and  their  bad  converted  into  good  dispositions,  had  any  virtue ; 
or  whether  those  good  dispositions  of  theirs  were  virtues,  or  any  thing  praise- 
"worthy  ;  and  whether,  when  tliey  were  thus  converteil,  they  became  gooii  men, 
and  the  heirs  of  salvation  ?  As  Turnlxill  hinxsetf  allows,  all  that  are  not  good 
men,  were  called  the  children  of  the  devil  in  Scripture ;  and  he  asserts  that  no- 
thing is  virtue,  but  what  is  obtained  by  our  own  culture ;  that  no  habit  is  virtu- 
ous, but  a  contracted  one,  on«*  that  is  owing  to  ourselves,  our  own  diligence, 
&c  ,  and  also  holds,  thr.t  nonr  are  good  men  but  the  virtuous ;  none  others  are 
tlie  heirs  of  future  happinos*;. 

§  6.  What  God  wnnight  for  the  A|>ostle  Paul  and  other  primitive  Chris- 
tians, was  intended  for  a  paltrrn  to  all  future  ages,  for  their  instruction  and  ex- 
citement ;  Eph.  ii.  7,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  first  fruits 
of  the  church  specially  recordwl  in  history,  and  in  that  book  which  is  the  steady 
rule  of  the  church  in  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  should  be  a  pattern  to 
after  ages  in  those  thinir^,  those  privileges,  which  equally  concern  all.  Or  if  it 
be  said,  that  as  soon  as  mm  take  up  a  strong  resolution,  they  are  accepted  and 
looked  upon  by  God  as  pi>nitents  and  converts ;  it  may  be  Inquired,  is  there  a 
good  man  without  gocni  habits,  or  principles  of  virtue  and  goodness  in  liis 
Eeart  ? 

§7.  Turnbull  speaks  of  goo<l  men  as  born  again  ;  i.  e.  changed  bv  cultun  , 
Christian  Philatophi/y  p.  282.  Is  there  a  good  man  without  such  principles  as 
love  to  God  and  men,  or  charity,  humility,  &r^?  How  comes  that  resolution  to 
be  so  good,  if  no  principle  of  virtue  be  exercised  in  it  ? 

If  It  be  sail,  Paul  was  a  coo<I  man  Injfore  lie  was  converteil,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, he  did  not  believe  in  Christ,  ami  therefore  was  in  a  state  of  condemna- 
tion.    Besides,  he  speaks  of  him<%lf  as  biding  then  a  wickeil  man. 

§  8.  Concerning  the  .supposition  advance*!  by  Bishop  Butler,  and  by  Turn- 
bull  in  his  Christian  Philosophy,  that  all  that  God  does,  even  miracles  them- 
selves, are  wrought  Hoconliiig  to  general  laws,  such  .is  are  callen  the  \n\vs  of 
nature,  though  unknown  to  os ;  and  the  supposition  of  Turnbull,  *hat  all  may 
be  done  by  angels  acting  by  general  laws,  I  observe,  this  seems  to  be  unreason* 
able.  If  angels  effect  these  works,  acting  only  by  fifeneral  laws,  then  they 
nmst  do  them  without  any  imme<liate,  special  interposition  at  all,  even  without 
the  smallest  intimation  of  the  divine  mmd,  what  to  do,  or  upon  what  occasion 
Ood  would  have  any  thing  to  be  done.    And  what  wlK  this  doctrine  bring  in* 
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BDiration  to,  which  is  one  kind  of  miracle  1  According  to  this,  all  significa* 
tions  of  the  divine  mind,  even  to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  must  be  according 
to  general  laws,  without  any  special  interposition  at  all  of  the  divine  agency. 
§  9.  Acts  xii.  23,  God  was  so  angr}-  with  Herod  for  not  giving  him  the 
glory  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  immediately,  and 
he  die<l  a  miserable  death  ;  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghcst 
But  if  it  be  very  sinful  for  a  man  to  take  to  himself  the  glory  of  such  a  qualifi- 
cation as  eloquence,  how  much  more  a  man's  taking  to  himself  the  glory  of 
divine  grace,  God^s  own  image,  and  that  which  is  infinitely  God's  most  excel- 
lent, pi*ccious  and  glorious  giil,  and  man's  highest  honor,  excellency  and  happi* 
ness,  whereby  he  is  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  becomes  a  godlike  crea- 
ture ?  If  God  was  so  jealous  for  the  glory  of  so  small  a  gift,  how^  much  more 
for  so  high  an  endowment,  this  being  that  alone,  of  all  other  things,  by  which 
man  becomes  like  God  1  If  man  takes  the  glory  of  it  to  himself  he  theieby 
will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  taking  the  glory  to  himself  that  is  due  to  God, 
and  of  setting  up  himself  as  standing  in  competition  with  God,  as  v^ing  with 
the  Most  High,  and  making  himself  a  god  and  not  a  man.  If  not  giving  God 
the  glory  of  that  w^hich  is  least  honorable,  provokes  God's  jealousy ;  much 
more  must  not  giving  God  the  glory  of  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  honor- 
able. It  is  allowed,  the  apostle  insists  upon  it,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
should  be  sensible  that  the  ^lory  of  their  gifts  belonged  to  God,  and  that  they 
made  not  tliemselves  to  difler.  But  how  small  a  matter  is  this,  if  they  make 
themselves  to  differ  in  that,  which  the  apostle  says  is  so  much  more  excellent 
than  all  gifts  ? 

§  10.  How  much  more  careful  has  Go<l  sliown  himself,  that  men  should  not 
be  proud  of  their  virtue,  than  of  any  other  gift  ?  See  Ueut.  ix.  4,  Luke  xviii. 
9,  and  innumerable  other  places.  And  the  apostle  plainly  teaches  us  to  asciibc 
to  God  the  glor}*,  not  only  of  our  redemption,  but  of  our  wiMlom,  riphleoiisness 
and  sanctification  ;  ami  that  no  (li-sh  sliouhl  glor}'  in  themselves  in  these  things, 
1  Cor.  i.  29,  30,  31.  Again,  the  apostle  plainly  directs,  that  all  that  glory  in 
tlieir  virtue,  should  glorj*  in  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  x.  17.  It  is  gloning  in  virtue 
and  virtuous  deeds  he  is  there  speaking  of;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  expression  of  glorjing  in  the  Ix)rd,  m  such  a  sense,  as  to  imply  ascribing  the 
glory  of  our  virtue  to  God. 

§  IL  The  doctrine  of  men*s  being  the  determining  causes  of  their  own  virtue, 
teaches  them,  not  to  do  so  much,  as  even  the  prowl  Pharisee  did,  who  thanked 
God  for  making  him  to  differ  from  other  men  in  virtue,  Luke  xviii. 

See  Gen.  xli.  15,  16.  Jobxi.  12.  Dan.  ii.  25,  &c  2  Cor.  liL  5,  6.  2  Cor. 
iv.  7.    2  Cor.  x.  16. 

Pro>-erhs  xx.  12,  **  The  hearing  ear,  and  the  seeing  e}-e,  the  Lord  hath  made 
even  both  of  them ;"  compared  with  many  parallel  places  that  speak  about  God's 
giving  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,  &c. 

§  12.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  our  new  philosophers, 
concerning  habits  of  virtue  being  only  by  custom,  discipline,  and  gradual  culture, 

I'oined  with  the  other  doctrine,  that  the  obtaining  of  tl»cse  habits  in  tl)ose  that 
lave  time  for  it,  is  in  ever)*  man's  power,  according  to  their  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  will,  tends  exceedingly  to  clKTish  presumption  in  sinners,  while  in 
health  and  vigor,  and  tends  to  their  utter  despair,  in  sensible  appioaches  of  death 
by  mckness  or  oM  aee. 

§  13.  Observe  that  the  qucstran  with  some  is,  whether  the  Spirit  of  God 
loes  any  thing  at  all  id  these  days,  since  the  Scriptures  have  been  completed. 
With  tliose  tliat  alio    tiiat  he  docs  any  thing,  the  queslioo  CiDDOt  be«  whethei 
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his  influence  be  immediate  ;  for,  if  he  does  any  thin^  at  all,  his  influence  must 
be  immediate.  Nor  can  the  question  be,  whether  his  influence,  with  regard  to 
\7hat  he  intends  to  do,  be  efficacious. 

The  questions  relating  to  efficacious  grace,  controverted  between  us  and  the 
Arminians,  are  two :  1.  Whether  the  grace  of  God,  in  giving  us  saving  virtue. 
be  determining  and  decisive.  2.  Whether  saving  virtue  be  decisively  given  by 
a  supernatural  and  sovereign  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  or,  whether  it  be 
only  by  such  a  divine  influence  or  assistance,  as  is  imparted  in  the  course  of 
common  providence,  either  according  to  established  lawsof  nature,  or  established 
laws  of  God's  universal  providence  towards  mankind  ;  i.  e.,  either,  1.  Assistance 
which  is  given  in  all  natural  actions,  wherein  men  do  merely  exercise  and  im- 
prove the  principles  of  nature  and  laws  of  nature,  and  corae  to  such  attain- 
ments as  are  connected  with  such  exercises  by  the  mere  laws  of  nature.  For 
there  is  an  assistance  in  all  such  natural  actions ;  because  it  is  by  a  divine  in- 
fluence that  the  laws  of  nature  are  upheld ;  and  a  constant  concurrciice  of  divine 
power  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  living,  moving,  or  having  a  beinix.  This  we 
may  call  a  natural  assistance.  Or,  2.  That  assistance,  which,  though  it  be 
something  besides  the  upholding  of  the  laws  of  nature  (whicli  take  place  in  all 
affairs  of  life),  is  yet,  by  a  divine,  universal  constitution  in  this  particular  aflfair 
of  religion,  so  connected  with  those  voluntaiy  exercises  which  result  from  this 
mere  natural  assistance,  that  by  this  constitution  it  indiscriminately  extends  tc 
all  mankind,  and  is  certainly  connecti*d  with  such  exercises  and  improvements,  as 
those  just  mentioned,  by  a  certain,  estab]isht*fl,  known  rule,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  kind  of  assistance,  though  many  Arminians  call  it  a  super- 
natural assistance,  dilTers  little  or  nothiir^  from  that  natural  assistance  that  is 
established  by  a  law  of  nature.  The  law  so  fstabli>hi  il,  is  only  a  particular 
law  of  nature  ;  as  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  more  treiieral,  ot4ieis  more 
particular:  but  this  establishment,  which  they  suj^pose  to  he  by  illvine  promise, 
differs  nothing  at  all  from  many  other  particular  laws  of  nature,  except  only 
in  this  circumstance,  of  the  establishe<l  constitutions,  being  revealed  in  the  word 
of  God,  while  others  are  left  to  be  discovered  only  by  experience. 

The  Calvinists  suppose  otherwise ;  they  suppose  that  divine  infuence  and 
operation,  by  which  saving  virtue  is  obtaintil,  is  entirely  different  from,  and 
above  common  assistance,  or  that  which  is  tjiven  in  a  course  of  ordinar}'  provi- 
lence,  acconling  to  universally  establisheil  laws  of  nature.  They  suppose  ; 
principle  of  saving  virtue  is  inmiediately  iniparteil  ami  implanted  i)y  that 
operation,  which  is  sovereign  and  efficacious  in  this  rtii|>et  t,  that  its  effect  ])ro- 
ceeds  not  from  anv  established  laws  of  nature.  1  mention  this  as  an  entirely 
different  question  from  the  other,  viz.,  N\)iether  the  grace  of  (io<l,  by  which  we 
obtain  saving  virtue,  is  detennining  or  ckTiiuve.  For  that  it  may  be,  if  it  be  given 
wholly  in  a  course  of  nature,  or  by  such  an  operation  as  is  limited  and  regulated 
perfectly  according  to  establishetl,  invariable  laws.  For  none  will  dispute  that 
many  things  are  brought  to  pass  by  God  in  this  manner,  that  are  decisively  ot- 
dered  b}  him,  and  arc  brought  to  pass  h\  his  ck'tennining  providence. 

The  conlrovers}',  as  it  relates  to  efficacious  grace,  in  tliis  seiuse,  includes  in 
it  these  four  questions. 

1.  Whetlier  saving  virtue  differs  from  common  virtue,  or  such  virtue  as  those 
have  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  in  nature  and  kind,  or  only  in  dt^gree 
and  circumstances  1 

2.  Wliether  a  holy  disposition  of  heart,  as  an  internal,  governing  principle 
of  life  and  practice,  be  imnoediately  implantetl  or  infused  in  the  soul,  or  only  be 
c       acted  by  repeated  acts,  and  obtained  by  human  coltora  and  improrciBMit  f 
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3.  Whether  conversion,  or  the  change  of  a  person  from  being  a  vicious  or 
wicked  man,  to  a  truly  virtuous  character,  be  instantaneous  or  gradual  1 

4.  Whether  the  divine  assistance  or  influence,  by  which  men  obtain  true  and 
saving  virtue,  be  sovereign  and  arbitrary,  or,  whether  God,  in  giving  this  assist- 
ance and  its  etfects,  limits  himself  to  certain  exact  and  stated  rules,  revealed 
in  his  word,  and  established  by  his  promises  ? 

§  14.  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  "  What  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to 
osward,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,"  or  the  effectual  work- 
ing, as  the  word  signifies. — These  words,  according  to  the  effectual  working  of 
his  powery  we  shall  find  applied  to  conversion,  to  growth  in  grace,  and  to  rising 
up  at  last.  You  have  them  applied  to  conversion,  Eph.  iii.  7  :  "  Whereof  I  was 
made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  given  to  me,  by  the 
effectual  working  of  his  power.^^ — So  likewise  to  growth  in  grace,  Eph.  iv.  10: 
"  The  whole  body  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,  by  the  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part." — And  to  the  resurrection  to  glory  at  the  last  day, 
Philip,  iii.  21:"  He  will  change  our  vile  bodies,  according  to  the  effectual  tmrk* 
ing  of  his  mighty  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself." 

And  that  the  power  of  God  in  conversion,  or  in  giving  faith  and  the  spiritual 
blessings  that  attend  it,  is  here  meant,  may  be  argued  from  the  apostle's  change 
of  phrase,  that  whereas  in  the  foreijoing  verse,  he  spoke  of  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  Christ's  inheritance  in  the  saints,  he  does  not  go  on  to  say,  "  and  what 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  towards  them"  (i.  e.,  the  saints),  which 
surely  would  have  been  most  natural,  if  he  still  had  respect  only  to  the  power 
of  God  in  bestowing  the  inheritance  of  future  glory.     But,  instead  of  that,  we 
see  he  changes  the  phrase  ;  **  ami  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power 
to  usicard  who  hvlivre  /"  plainly  intimating  some  kind  of  chancre  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  a  respect  to  the  subject  of  salvation  with  regard  to  something  diverse; 
that  whereas  before  he  spoke  of  saints  in  their  future  state  only,  now  he  speaks 
of  something  that  the  saints,  we  that  dwell  in  this  world,  that  believe,  are  the  sub- 
jects of.     And  as  the  apostle  includes  himself,  so  it  is  the  more  likely  he  should 
have  the  mighty  power  of  God  in  conversion  in  his  thought ;  his  conversion 
having  been  so  visilde  and  remarkable  an  instance  of  God*s  marvellous  power. 
Airain,  the  aj>o>ile,  in  praying  that  they  "  knowing  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  God's  power,"  &.r.,  prays  ft>r  such  a  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  power 
of  (iod  to  bring  them  to  life  and  ulor)',  which  was  a  most  special  remedy  against 
such  doubts  as  the  church  in  the  then  present  state  was  most  exposed  to,  viz.,  that 
of  their  being  preserveil  to  glory  and  salvation  through  all  their  trials,  persecution?, 
and  the  great  opposition  that  was  made  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  their  souls. 
Therefore,  after  mentioning  the  glor)*  of  their  inheritance,  lie,  for  their  comfort 
and  establishment,  mentions  the  power  of  God  to  bring  them  to  the  possession 
of  this  inheritance,  as  the  apostle  Peter  does,  1  Peter  i.  4, 5 :  "  To  an  inheritance 
incorniptiblc — who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  Go<l  through  faith  unto  sal  vat  ion.'' 
He  speaks  to  their  hearts,  for  here  was  their  difficulty  arnl  ttinptation  to  doubt* 
insf.     But  if  the  keepinj;  them  in  faith  showed  such  great  power,  much  more 
did  the  first  bringin<4  them  from  heathenism  and  the  power  of  sin,  darknc*ss  and 
ffiiritual  death  and  ruin,  into  a  state  of  faith  and  salvation,  quickening  them  when 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  as  it  is  a  greater  instance  of  divine  power  to  raise 
the  dead,  than  to  maintain  life  that  is  exposed  to  danf^er ;  a  greater  work  to  re- 
concile us  being  enemies,  than  to  keep  iis  friends  being  reconciled.     It  was  nat- 
ural for  the  apostle  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  their 
conversion,  as  he  would  strengthen  their  faith  in  his  power  to  raise  them  at  the 
last  '^nVf  and  glorify  tliem  to  eternity.    Dr.  Goodwin  says,  he  finds  most  of  the 
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Greek  fathers  ran  this  way  in  interpreting  the  place.  He  mentions  Theophy- 
lact  and  Chrj'sostom,  and  cites  these  words  of  Chrysostom :  "  The  apostle'i 
scope  is  to  demonstrate  by  what  already  was  manifested  in  them,  viz.,  the  power 
of  God  in  working  faith,  and  to  raise  up  their,  hearts  to  believe  what  was  not 
manifested,  viz.,  the  raising  of  them  from  death  to  life.  It  being  (saiih  he)  a 
far  more  wonderful  work  to  persuade  a  soul  to  believe  in  Christ,  than  to  raise 
up  a  dead  man,  a  far  more  admirable  work  of  the  two."  Besides,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  the  continuation  of  his  discourse,  explains  his  meaning,  and  puts  the 
matter  of  his  intending  to  include  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  their  conver- 
sion, out  of  all  doubt,  as,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  "  and  you  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sms:''  and  eveiy  word  that  follows,  to  ilieend 
of  the  second  chapter,  confirms  the  same  thing.  I  sliall  mention  a  few  ol  ihem  : 
verse  2,  "  Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked — according  to  the  prince  t»f  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  effectually  in  the  chiklren  of  dis- 
obedience." This  shows  the  exceeding  greatness  of  power  in  their  beiniz  deliv- 
ered from  such  a  state,  wherein  they  were  held  by  the  great  power  of  ^o  >trong 
an  enemy.  Verses  5  and  6,  **  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quicken- 
ed us  together  in  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  These  things  tend  to  show  how  tht-  power 
of  God  in  their  conversion,  and  the  happy,  honorable,  and  glorious  change  of 
their  state  by  it,  was  according  to  the  power  that  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  was 
quickened,  raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly  places,  as  chap.  i.  19,  'JO,  21. 
Now,  to  back  this  with  a  parallel  place,  as  here  in  this  place  the  apoMir  >n;»ks 
of  the  greatness  of  God's  power  in  working  faith,  and  parallels  it  with  \hv  |Miwer 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead;  so  we  find  he  says  the  very  >ani»  tliiuj^ 
in  Colossians  ii.  12,  13:  "Ye  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  whin  in  n]>(*  ye 
arc  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  r,i>i  d  him 
from  the  dead."  In  that  text  in  Ephesians  the  a|>ostle  speaks  of  faith,  thf  potrvr 
t/iat  works  in  tis  that  believe.  8o  in  this  text  in  Colossians,  ye  an  risim 
through  faith.  Again,  2dly,  in  Ephesians,  together  with  what  then-  I'llnws, 
chap,  ii.,  he  compareth  believing  to  a  rising  from  the  dead.  So  here  in  Colos- 
sians, ye  are  risen  mth  him  through  Jaith.  Thirdly,  as  in  Ephesians  tl**-  apos- 
tle speaks  of  the  work  of  God  in  giving  faith,  as  parallel  with  his  work  in  rais- 
ing Christ,  so  he  does  here  in  Colossians :  "  Ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.'*  Fouuhly,  as 
we  in  Ephesians  are  said  to  believe,  acconling  to  the  efficacious  working  ol  God, 
tlie  word  erfoyna  is  also  used  here  in  Colossians.  It  is  called  faith  of  tlic  <jiera* 
tion,  or  effectual  working  of  God,  and  as  there  God  is  said  to  be  the  autl.or,  the 
same  that  raised  up  Christ,  and  to  work  faith  in  them  ;  so  here  it  is  the  tiiith  of 
the  operation  of  God  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  so  that,  ever)*  way,  one 
place  is  parallel  with  the  other. 

Some  pretend,  that  in  that  expression,  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
Gody  there  is  no  respect  to  God*s  operation  as  the  efhcient  cause  of  iuiih,  lut 
only  to  the  operation  of  God  that  raiseii  Christ  as  the  object  of  faitli,  whit  h  bo 
lievcs  tliat  powt;r  and  operation  as  it  was  manifested  in  raising  Christ,  and  which 
is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  us  up  also.  But  that  the  apostle  nwans  the 
operation  of  God  in  giving  faith,  appears  by  verse  IJ,  which  intIoduct^  these 
words,  where  the  apostle  says — ^**  In  whom  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circum- 
cision made  without  hands,  in  putting  ofT  the  body  of  the  sir<s  of  the  flesh  b}*  the 
circumcision  of  Christ"  This  phrase,  made  uiihoui  hands^  in  Scripture,  always 
denotes  God*s  immediate  power,  above  the  course  of  nature,  and  above  second 
causes.    Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  heaven,  2  Cor.  v.  1,  he  calls  it  '^  a  house  not 
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made  with  hands,"  and  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  was 
framed  by  so  wonderful  and  supernatural  a  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  sai(l  to 
be  a  "  tabernacle  made  without  hands." 

Note.  The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  texts  in  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  and 
in  Coloss.  ii.  11,  12,  13,  are  taken  chiefly  from  Dr.  Goodwin's  Works,  Vol.  I 
p.  29S,  &c. 

§  15.  It  is  a  doctrine  mightily  in  vogue,  that  God  has  promised  his  sa'dng 
grace  to  men's  sincere  endeavors  in  praying  for  it,  and  using  proper  means  to 
obtain  it ;  and  so  that  it  is  not  God's  mere  will  that  determines  the  matter,  whether 
we  shall  have  saving  grace  or  not ;  but  that  the  matter  is  left  with  us,  to  be 
determined  by  the  sincerity  of  our  endeavors. 

But  there  is  vast  confusion  in  all  talk  of  this  kind,  for  want  of  its  being  well 
explained  what  is  meant  by  sincerity  of  endeavor,  and  through  men's  deceiving 
themselves  by  using  words  without  a  meaning.  I  think  the  Scripture  knows  of 
but  one  sort  of  sincerity  in  religion,  and  thai  is  a  truly  pious  or  holy  sincerity. 
The  Bible  suggests  no  notion  of  any  other  sort  of  sincere  obedience,  or  any  other 
sincerity  of  endeavors,  or  any  doings  whatsoever  in  religion,  tJian  doing  from 
love  to  God  and  true  love  to  our  duty.     As  to  those  that  endeavor  and  take 

|)ains  (let  them  do  ever  so  much),  that  yet  do  nothing  freely,  or  from  any  tme 
ove  to,  or  delight  in  God,  or  free  inclination  to  virtue,  but  wholly  for  by-ends, 
and  from  sinister  and  raercenar)'  views,  as  being  driven  and  forceil  against  their 
inclination,  or  induced  by  regard  to  things  foreign  ;  I  say,  respecting  such  as 
these,  1  find  nothing  in  Scripture  that  should  lead  us  to  call  them  honest  and 
sincere  in  their  endeavoi-s.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Scripture  promises  super- 
natural, truly  divine  and  saviniif  bUssiiigs,  to  such  a  sincerity  of  endeavor  as 
arises  from  true  love  to  our  duty.  But  then,  as  I  aj)preheiid,  this  is  only  to 
promise  more  saving  grace  to  him  that  seeks  it  in  llur  extMvise  of  savinj;  irrace, 
agreeably  to  that  repeated  saying  of  our  Saviour,  "  to  hiin  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance."  Persons,  in  seeking  p^race  with 
tliis  sincerity,  ask  in  faith  ;  they  seek  these  blessings  in  the  exercise  of  a  saving 
faith,  the  great  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  I  suppose,  promises 
are  made  to  no  sincerity,  but  what  implies  this.  And  whoever  supposes  that 
divine  promises  are  made  to  any  other  sincerity  than  this,  I  imagine  he  nevei 
will  be  able  to  make  out  his  scheme,  and  that  for  two  reasons  : 

1.  On  such  a  supposition,  the  promises  must  be  supposeti  to  be  made  to  an 
undetennined  condition.     And, 

2.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  promises  are  made  to  some  other  sin- 
cerity than  truly  pious  smcerity,  the  sovereign  grace  and  will  of  God  must  de- 
termine the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the  promises;  and  so  the  whole  must 
ftill  depend  on  God*s  determining  grace. 

1.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  endeavor  than  that  which  implies  true  and  saving  piety  of 
hearty  they  must  be  made  to  an  undetermined  condition,  and  so  be  in  effect  no 
promises  at  all. 

If  there  be  any  thing  else  worthy  to  be  called  sincerity  in  endeavors  after 
holiness,  but  a  free,  pious  inclination,  or  true  regard  and  love  to  holiness, 
Dothing  better  can  be  mentioned  than  this,  viz.,  endeavors  after  holiness,  from  a 
real  willingness  of  heart  to  put  forth  those  endeavors  for  the  agent's  own  s:ike, 
yet  for  such  ends  as  prudence  and  self-love  would  propose ;  such  as  his  own 
eternal  interest,  salvation  from  everlasting  miseiy*,  &c 

.   So  that  by  sincerity  here,  is  not  meant  any  holy  freedom  or  virtuous  dis- 
position or  c'usire ;  but  in  it  signifies  no  more  than  reality  of  disposition  and  will 
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to  endeavor  for  some  end,  c.'wly  provided  the  end  be  subsrvient  to  seh-preserva* 
tion.  But  the  thing  that  truly  in  this  case  denominates  the  endeavor  sincere,  is 
the  reality  of  the  will  or  disposition  of  heart  to  endeavor,  and  not  the  goodness 
of  the  will  or  disposition.  Now  if  this  be  the  smcerity  of  endeavor  wliich  is 
meant,  when  men  talk  of  its  being  the  condition  of  peremptory  and  decisive 
promises  of  saving  grace,  then  it  never  has  (as  I  know  of)  yet  been  told,  and  I 
suppose,  never  will  or  can  be  told,  what  the  condition  of  the  promise  is. 

The  thing  that  needs  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  know  this  condition,  is, 
how  great  a  degree  of  this  sort  of  sincerity,  or  real  willingness  of  heart  to  en- 
deavor, a  man  must  have,  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise.  For  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  that  multitudes  that  live  in  gross  wickedness,  and  are  men  of  a 
very  debauched,  flagitious  W«havior,  have  some  degree  of  it ;  and  there  are 
none,  even  of  those  that  are  the  most  strict  and  painful  in  their  endeavor,  but 
have  it  in  a  ver}'  imperfect  degree,  and,  in  many  things,  fail  of  this  sincerity  of 
endeavor.  For  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  sincerity  of  heart  we  are 
speaking  of,  attending  religious  duties,  is  only  a  reality  of  wilUngness  to  use 
endeavoi-s.  And  every  man  whatsoever,  that  uses  any  endeavor  at  all  for  his 
salvation,  or  ever  performs  any  religious  duty,  to  the  end  that  he  may  go  to 
heaven  and  not  to  hell,  has  this  sincerity.  For  M'hatever  men  do  voluntarily 
for  this  end,  they  do  from  a  real  willingness  and  disposition  of  heart  to  do  it ; 
for  if  they  were  not  willing  to  do  it,  they  would  not  do  it.  There  surely  arc  no 
voluntary  actions  performed  without  men's  beinff  willing  to  perform  them.  And 
is  there  any  man  that  will  iisseil  that  God  has  absolutely  or  peremptorily  prom- 
ised his  saving  grace  to  any  man  that  ever  stirs  hand  or  foot,  or  thinks  one 
thou<rht  in  order  to  his  salvation  ? 

And  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  those  that  go  farthest  in  their  endeavors, 
still  they  fail  in  numlxM-less  instances,  of  exercb^ing  this  kind  of  sincerity,  con- 
sistini^  in  reality  of  will.  For  such  are  guilty  of  innumerable  sins  ;  and  every 
man  tliat  commits  sin,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  being  sincerely  willing  to  do  his 
duty,  sincerely  wills  the  contraiy.  For  so  far  as  any  actions  of  his  are  his  sin, 
so  far  his  will  is  in  what  he  does.  No  action  is  imputed  to  us  any  farther  than 
it  is  voluntary',  and  involves  the  real  disposition  of  the  heart.  The  man,  in  this 
painful  endeavor,  fails  continually  of  his  duty,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  of 

KDrfeet  olx'dience.  And  so  far  as  he  does  so,  he  fails  of  sincerity  of  endeavor, 
b  man  is  any  farther  defective  in  liis  obetlience,  than  as  he  is  defective*  in  sin- 
cerity ;  for  there  the  defect  lies,  viz.,  in  his  will,  and  the  disposition  of  his  heart. 
If  men  were  perfi-ct  in  these,  that  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  be  perfect  in 
obedience,  or  complete  in  holiness.  Nothinjj,  either  of  omission  or  commission, 
IS  sin  any  farther  than  it  includes  the  real  disposition  and  will ;  and  therefore, 
no  men  are  any  farther  sinful,  than  as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning ;  and  so  far 
as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning,  so  far  they  are  deficient  of  sincerely  endeavoring 
their  duty.  Now,  therefore,  where  are  the  bounds  to  which  men  must  come  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise  ?  Some  have  a  faint  sincerity  of  eiideavor, 
who  none  do  suppose  arc  entitled  to  the  promise.  And  those  that  have  most 
sincerity  of  endeavor,  do  greatly  fail  of  that  degree  of  sincerity  that  they  ought 
to  have,  or  fall  short  of  that  which  God  requircJ.  And  there  are  infinite  de- 
grees between  these  two  classes.  And  if  every  degree  of  strength  of  endeavor 
is  not  sufiicient,  and  yet  some  certain  degree  of  it,  greatly  short  of  that  which 
Sod  requires,  is  sufiicient,  then  let  it  be  determined  what  that  degree  is. 

Some  have  determinetl  tlius,  that  if  men  sincerely  endeavor  to  do  what  they 
can,  God  has  promised  to  help  them  to  do  more,  &c  But  this  question  remains 
to  be  resolved,  wheCier  the  condition  of  the  promise  be,  that  he  shall  sin- 
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cerely  endeavor  to  do  what  he  can  constantly,  or  only  sometimes.  For  tliere  is 
no  man  that  sjncerely  emleavoi-s  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost  constantly,  with 
this  sort  of  sincerity  consisting  in  reality  of  will  so  to  do.  If  he  did,  he  would 
perfectly  do  his  duty  at  all  times.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  nothing  else  is 
required  but  the  will ;  and  men  never  fail  of  their  duty,  or  commit  sin,  but 
when  their  real  will  is  to  sin. 

But  if  the  condition  of  the  promise,  be  sincerely  doing  what  they  can  some- 
times, then  it  should  be  declared  how  often,  or  how  great  a  part  of  the  time  of 
man's  life,  he  must  exercise  this  sincerity.  It  is  manifest  that  men  fail  of  their 
duty  every  day,  yea  continually  ;  and  therefore,  that  there  is  a  continual  defect 
of  sincerity  of  endeavor  in  the  practice  of  duty. 

If  it  shoulil  be  said  that  the  condition  of  the  promise  of  saving  grace  is, 
that,  take  one  time  with  another,  and  one  duty  with  another,  the  sincerity  of 
their  will  should  be  chiefly  in  favor  of  their  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  be  sincere  in  endeavoi-s  to  do  more  than  half  their  duty,  though  they 
sincerely  neglect  the  rest ;  I  would  inquire,  where  they  fiml  such  promises  as 
theSL*  in  the  Bible?  Besides,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  on  earth,  that  ever  comes  up  half  way  to  what  the  law  of  God  requires  of 
him  ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  in  all  more  want  of  sincerity,  than  any 
actual  possession  of  it  But  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  how  does  it  aj)pear,  that 
if  men  are  sincere  in  endeavoring  with  respect  to  more  than  half  their  duty, 
God  has  promised  them  savin:^  nn*rcy  and  grace,  though,  through  a  defect  of 
their  sincerity,  the  rest  be  neglected  ? 

But  if  we  suppose  the  sincerity  to  which  divine  promises  are  made,  implies 
a  true  freedom  of  the  heart  in  rellj^ioiis  endeavors  and  performances,  consist ing 
in  love  to  God  and  holiness,  inelininir  our  hearts  to  our  duty  for  its  own  sake, 
here  is  somethin'^  determinate  and  precise  ;  as  a  title  to  the  i)enefit  promised, 
does  not  depend  on  any  particular  deijjree  of  sincerity  to  be  found  out  by  ditti- 
cult  and  unsearchable  rules  of  mathematical  calculation,  but  on  the  nature  ot*  it ; 
this  sincerity  being  a  thing  of  an  entirely  distinct  nature  and  kind  fiom  any 
thin'jr  that  is  to  be  found  in  those  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  promises. 
If  men  know  they  have  this  sincerity,  they  may  know  the  promises  are  theirs, 
thoiiirh  they  may  be  sensible  they  have  very  much  of  a  contrary  principle  in 
their  hearts,  the  operations  of  which  are  as  real  as  of  this.  This  is  the  only 
sincerity  in  relii^ion  that  the  Scripture  makes  any  account  of.  Accordini:^  to 
the  word  of  (jod,  then,  and  then  only,  is  there  a  sincere,  universal  oi)etlience, 
whi*n  persojis  love  all  God's  commands,  and  love  all  those  things  wherein 
holiness  consists,  and  endeavor  after  obedience  to  ever}'  divine  precept,  from 
love  and  of  free  choice.  Otherwise,  in  Scripture  account,  there  is  nothing  but 
sincere  disobedience  and  rebellion,  without  any  sincerity  of  the  contrary.  For 
their  disobedience  is  of  free  choice,  from  sincere  love  to  sin,  and  delight  in 
wickedni'ss.  Hut  their  refraining  from  some  sins,  and  performing  some  external 
Juties,  is  without  the  least  degree  of  free  choice  or  sincere  love. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  men  wlio  have  no  piety  of  heart  in  a  saving 
iegree,  yet  luay  have  some  degree  of  love  to  virtue ;  awl  it  should  be  insisted 
that  mankind  are  l)orn  with  a  moral  sense,  which  implies  a  natural  approbation 
of,  aful  love  to  virtue;  ami  t'lerefore,  men  that  have  not  the  principle  of  love 
to  God  aritl  virtue  established  t)  that  degree  as  to  be  tiuly  pious  men,  and  en- 
titletl  to  heaven,  yet  may  have  such  degrees  of  them  as  to  engage  thera,  with 
a  degiee  of  ingenuous  sincerity  and  free  inclination,  to  seek  after  farther  de* 
grees  of  virtue,  and  so  with  a  sincerity  above  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
Tiz.,  a  real  willi  ii^ness  to  use  endeavors  from  fear  and  self-interest ;  it  m^y  be 
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replit>ij  If  this  be  allowed,  it  will  not  at  all  help  the  matter.  For  still  the  same 
question  return^;,  viz.,  what  degree  of  this  sincerity  is  it  that  constitutes  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  the  promise  ?  It  is  supposed  that  all  mankind  have  this  moral 
sense;  but  yet  it  is  not  supposed  that  all  mankind  are  entitled  to  the  promises 
of  saving  mercy.  Therefore  the  promises  depend,  as  above  noticed,  on  the 
degree  of  sincerity,  under  the  same  difficulties,  and  with  the  same  intricacies, 
^nd  all  the  forementioned  unfixedness  and  uncertainty.  And  other  thin^  con- 
cerning this  sincerity,  besides  the  degree  of  it,  are  undetermined,  viz.,  how  con» 
stant  this  degree  of  sincerity  of  endeavor  must  be ;  how  long  it  must  be  contin- 
ued ;  and  how  early  it  must  be  begun. 

Tiius,  it  appears  that,  on  the  supposition  of  God's  having  made  any  prom- 
ises of  saving  grace  to  the  sincere  endeavors  of  ungodly  men,  it  will  follow. 
Ihfit  such  promises  are  made  to  an  undetermined  condition. 

But  a  supposed  promise  to  an  undetermined  condition,  is  truly  no  prom- 
ise at  all.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  positive  determinate  promises  made  to  some- 
thing not  determined,  or  to  a  condition  that  is  not  fixed  in  the  promise.  If  the 
condition  be  not  decided,  there  is  nothing  decisive  in  the  aflTair. 

If  the  master  of  a  family  should  give  forth  such  a  pretended  promise  as 
this  to  his  servants,  "  I  promise,  that  if  any  of  you  will  do  something,  though  I 
tell  you  not  what,  that  I  will  surely  give  him  an  inheritance  among  my  chil- 
dren :"  would  this  be  truly  any  promise  at  all  ? 
I  proceed  now  to  observe, 

II.  On  the  sup|X)sition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  endeavor,  than  that  which  implies  truly  pious  sincerity,  the 
sovereign  grace  and  will  of  God  must  determine  the  existence  of  the  condition 
of  the  promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must  still  depend  on  God's  determining 
t^race;  and  that  of  whatever  kind  this  sincerity,  short  of  truly  pious  and  saving 
wncerity,  is  supposed  to  be  ;  whether  it  consists  only  in  a  reality  of  will,  arising 
from  foreijijn  motives,  for  a  certain  degree  of  endeavors  or  use  of  means ;  or 
whether  it  be  a  certain  sincerity  or  reality  of  willingness  to  use  endeavors, 
arising  from  a  natural  love  of  virtue.  For  all  suppose  the  sincerity,  to  which 
the  promises  are  made,  to  be  that  in  which  some  are  distinguished  from  others; 
none  supj>osing  that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  have  this  sincerity  which 
is  the  condition  of  the  promises.  Therefore,  this  sincerity  must  be  a  distinguish- 
ing attainment.  And  how  it  that  some  attain  to  it, and  not  others?  It  must  be 
in  one  of  these  two  ways;  either  by  the  sovereign  gift  of  God's  will,  or  by 
Iheir  endeavors.  To  say  the  former,  is  to  give  up  the  jwint,  and  to  own  that 
the  sovereign  grace  of  God  determines  the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the 
promises.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  this  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  is 
obtained  by  men*s  own  endeavor,  then  I  ask,  what  sort  of  endeavor  is  it  attained 
by  ?  Sincere  endeavor,  or  insincere  ?  None  will  be  so  absurd,  as  to  say,  that 
tiiis  great  condition  of  saving  promises  is  attained  to  by  insincere  endeavors. 
For  what  tendency,  either  natural  or  moral,  can  the  exercise  of  insincerity  have, 
to  produce,  or  attain  to  sincerity  ?  But  if  it  be  said,  that  distinguishing  sincerity 
of  endeavor  is  attained  to  by  distinguishing  sincere  endeavor,  this  is  to  run 
round  in  a  ridiculous  circle ;  and  still  the  liflirulty  remains,  and  the  question 
jcturns,  how  the  distinguishing  sincerity  that  first  of  all  took  pla<?e  in  the  affair 
:ame  to  have  existence,  otherwise  than  by  the  determining  grace  of  God  ? 

And  if  It  be  said,  that  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  any  such  thing  as  any 
previous,  habitual  nncerity,  or  anpr  such  sinceri^  going  before,  as  shall  be  an 
efitabi'ished  principle,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  free  will  does  sincerelj 
letennuie  itselt  to  endeavor  afler  holiness ;  I  answer,  whether  we  suppose  the 
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sinceiitv  that  first  entitles  to  the  promises,  to  be  a  settled  habit,  or  established 
principle  or  not,  it  does  not  in  ihe  least  remove  the  difficulty,  as  long  as  it  is 
something,  in  which  some  men  are  distinguished  from  others,  that  precedes  the 
distinguishing  endeavor  which  entitles  to  the  promises,  and  is  the  source  and 
spring  of  those  endeavors.  This  first,  distinguishing  sincerity,  which  is  tl  e 
spring  of  the  whole  affair,  must  have  existence  by  some  means  or  other ;  and 
it  must  proceed  either  from  some  previous,  sincere  endeavor  of  the  man's  own, 
which  is  a  contradiction  ;  or  from  God,  which  is  the  point  required ;  or  it  must 
be  the  effect  of  chance,  in  other  words,  of  nothing. 

If  we  suppose  that  distinguishing  sincerit)*  of  endeavor  by  which  some  men 
are  interested  in  the  promises  of  saving  grace,  and  not  others,  to  be  some  cer- 
tain dojrree  of  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  disposition  or  exercise  of 
the  htart ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  all  men  either  are  alike  by  nature,  as  to 
love  to  virtue,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  but  some  have  naturally  a 
greater  love  to  virtue  than  others,  and  this  detennines  some,  rather  than  others, 
to  thr  requisite  sincerity  of  endeavor  after  saving  grace ;  then  God  deterunnes 
the  affair  by  his  sovereign  will  ;  for  he,  and  not  men  themselves,  determines 
all  distinguishing  qualifications  or  advantages  that  men  are  born  with.  Or  if 
there  bi*  no  difference  naturally,  but  one  man  is  born  with  the  same  love  to  vir- 
tue as  another ;  fhen,  how  do  some  men  first  attain  to  more  of  this  love  to  vir- 
tue than  others,  and  so  possess  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  which 
conM.sts  in  it  ?  To  say  it  arises  from  a  previous  distinguishing  sincerity  of  en- 
deavor, attempt,  desire,  or  will,  is  a  contradiction.  Therefore,  it  must  proceed 
from  the  determining  grace  of  God;  which  being  alloweil,  the  great  |K)int  in 
dispute  is  ;d lowed. 

§  IG.  Kpliesians  ii.  S,  "  By  irrace  are  ye  saved,  throuijh  faith  ;  and  that  not 
of  yourselves :  it  is  the  pill  of  (io<l/*  Mr.  Beach  observes,  "  this  text  dots  not 
me. in  that  their  faith  is  so  Goifs  gift,  as  not  to  be  of  themselves,  as  is  most  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  reads  the  (^riixinal."  This  is  certainly  a  great  misl;ike. 
What  I  suppose  he  means,  is,  that  the  relative  /Aa/,  being  of  the  neuter  gender, 
and  tlie  woni  nmn^  of  the  feminine,  they  do  not  agree  together.  But  if  he 
would  translate  the  Greek  relative  that  things  viz.,  the  thing  last  spoken  of,  all 
the  dilfieulty  vanishes.  Vid,  Bcza  in  Lnc.  Such  Scriptures  as  these,  1  Cor. 
XV.  10,  "  Not  I,  but  the  prace  of  God  that  was  with  me  ;''  Gal.  ii.  20,  "  Not 
I,  but  rhrist  liveth  in  me  ;"  prove  efficacious  grace.  TTie  virtuous  actions  of 
men  that  are  rewardable,  are  not  lef\  to  men's  indifference,  without  divine 
onlerinix  and  efficacy,  so  as  to  Ih?  possible  to  fail.  They  are  often  in  the  Scrip- 
ture the  matter  of  Gotfs  promises,  ilow  often  does  God  promise  refonnations  ? 
How  oden  does  God  promise  that  great  revival  of  religion  in  the  latter  days  ? 
Dr.  Whitby  seems  to  deny  any  physical  influence  at  all  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  wiil ;  and  allows  an  influence  by  moral  suasion  and  moral  causes  only, 
p.  34 1.  This  is  to  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God  docs  any  thing  at  all,  except 
mspirint*  the  prophets,  and  pivinsr  the  means  of  grace,  with  God's  ordination 
of  this  in  his  providence.  If  God  do  any  thing  physically,  what  he  docs  must 
be  efficacious  and  irresistible. 

Such  an  assistance  Dr.  Whitby  maintains,  and,  concerning  it,  says  the  fol- 
lowing: thinsfs,  p.  221,  222: 

''  UL  llien  I  say  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  raising  an  idea  in  my  brain 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  impression  made  u|K)n  it  there,  the  action  is  truly 
plivsical.  2d.  That  in  those  actions  I  am  wholly  passive ;  that  is,  1  myself  do 
noihini;  formally  to  produce  those  ideas;  but  the  good  Spirit,  without  my  C|>era- 
tionj  dotb  produce  them  in  me.    3d.  That  these  operations  must  be  irresistib  a 
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»n  t}\eir  production,  because  they  are  immediately  produced  in  us  without  our 
sTiOwledge  of  them,  and  without  our  will,  and  so  without  those  faculties  bj 
which  we  are  enabled  to  act." 

Though  it  should  be  allowed  that  God  assists  man  with  a  physical  assist* 
•%iice,  and  yet  by  an  obliged  and  promised  assistance  only  ;  then  God  does  not 
:jCj  or  effects  or  give  the  thing  assisted  to,  any  more  than  if  he  operated  and 
s.^isted  men  only  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature ;  and  men  may 
rs  properly  be  said  to  do  it  of  themselves,  and  of  their  own  power.  The  doing 
cf  the  thing,  is  in  the  same  manner  in  their  power.  The  assistance  by  whicn 
Ifod  assists  a  drunkard  that  goes  to  the  tavern,  and  there  drinks  excessively,  or 
•}y  which  he  assists  an  adulterer  or  pirate  in  their  actions,  is,  tliat  he  upholds 
he  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  whereby  it  is  able 
to  perform  such  and  such  acts  in  such  order  and  dependence  ;  and  the  laws  of 
tlie  union  of  soul  and  body ;  and  moves  the  body  in  such  a  stated  manner  in 
.:cnsequence  of  such  acts  of  the  soul,  and  upholds  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
causes  that  there  shall  be  such  and  such  effects  in  corporeal  things,  and  also  of 
men's  minds  in  consequence  of  such  motions.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the 
assistance  which  he  grants  in  the  duties  of  religion,  is  according  to  a  newer 
estaUishment  than  the  ether,  according  to  a  method  established  a  little  later ; 
and  also,  that  the  method  of  assistance,  in  the  one  c«ise,  is  written  and  revealed 
by  wj\y  of  promise  or  covenant,  and  not  in  the  other. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  though  God  has  promised  assistance,  yet  he  has  not 
promised  the  exact  degree,  as,  notwithstanding  his  promise,  he  has  left  liimself 
at  liberty  to  assist  some,  much  more  than  ofl)ci-s,  m  consequence  of  the  very 
^anle  endeavor ;  I  answer,  that  this  will  prove  a  giving  up  cf  their  whole 
scheme,  and  will  infallibly  bring  in  the  Calvinistical  notion  of  sovereign  and 
:irbitrary  grace  ;  whereby  some,  with  the  ver)'  same  sincerity  of  endeavor,  with 
the  same  degree  of  endeavor,  and  the  same  use  of  means,  n.iy,  although  all 
things  are  exactly  equal  in  both  cases,  both  as  to  their  i>ersons  and  behavior  ; 
jet  one  has  that  success  by  sovereign  grace  and  God's  arbitrarj*  pleasure,  that 
IS  denied  another.  If  God  has  left  himself  no  liberty  of  sovereign  grace  in  giv- 
ing success  to  man's  endeavors,  but  his  consequent  assistance  be  always  tied  to 
such  endeavors  precisely,  then  man's  success  is  just  as  much  in  his  own  power, 
and  is  in  the  same  way  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings,  as  tlie  effect  and  fulfdment  of 
his  endeavors  to  commit  adultery  or  murder ;  and  indeed  much  more.  For  his 
success  in  those  endeavors,  is  not  tied  to  such  endeavors,  but  may  be  providen- 
tially disappointed.  Although  particular  motions  follow  sucli  and  such  acts  of 
will,  in  such  a  state  of  body,  exactly  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature ;  yet 
a  man's  success  in  such  wickedness,  is  not  at  all  tied  to  bis  endeavors  by  any 
divine  establishment,  as  the  Arminians  suppose  success  is  to  man's  endeavois 
after  conversion. 

For  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  assisting  in  the  alleged  manner,  becomes  not  the 
efficient  cause  of  those  things,  as  the  Scriptures  do  certainly  represent  him.  If 
God  be  not  the  proper  bestower,  author,  and  efficient  cause  of  virtue,  then  the 
greatest  benefits  flow  not  from  him ;  arc  not  owing  to  his  goodness ;  nor  have 
we  him  to  thank  for  them. 

**  Christ  upbraids  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done, 
that  they  were  worse  than  Sodom,  &c,  and  the  Jews  of  that  generation,  that 
they  were  worse  than  the  men  of  Nineveh ;  and  the  Pharisees,  that  the  publi- 
cans  and  harlots  went  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  them.  But  why  did  he 
do  this,  if  the  only  reason  was,  that  the  one  was  brouj^ht  to  repent  by  effectual 
grace,  and  ♦Jie  other  not  ?"    (See  U7*i%,  p.  1G9,  170,  17 1.'^     I  answer,  the 
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unbelief  and  impenitence  of  those  cities,  of  that  generation,  and  of  those  Phan- 
sees,  when,  on  die  contrary,  the  publicans  and  Nineveh  repented,  and  the  men 
of  Sodom  would  have  repented,  was  an  argument  that  they  w^ere  worse,  more 
perverse  and  hardhearted  than  they.  Because,  though  repentance  is  owing  to 
special,  efficacious  assistance,  yet,  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  proceeding  with 
men,  God  is  wont  much  more  rarely  to  bestow  it  on  those  that  are  more  per- 
verse, hardhearted,  and  rooted  in  evil,  than  others.  So  much  the  more  as  iheu* 
hearts  are  hardened,  so  much  the  less  likely  are  they  to  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance. And  though  there  be  oftentimes  exceptions  of  particular  persons,  yet  it 
still  holds  good  as  a  general  rule  ;  and  especially  with  rejjard  to  societies,  na- 
tions, cities  and  ranks  of  men  ;  so  that  Christ  might  well,  from  the  fact  that  he 
mentions,  draw  an  argument  of  the  greater  jierverseness  and  stubbornness  of 
those  societies  and  ranks  of  men  that  he  spoke  of 

^  17.  A  command  and  a  manifestation  of  wih  are  not  the  same  thing.  A 
comiiiand  does  not  always  imply  a  true  desire  that  the  thing  commanded  should 
be  done.  So  much  at  least  is  manifest  by  the  instance  of  Abraham  commanded 
to  orter  up  Isaac.  That  conunand  was  not  such  an  eifect  of  the  divine  will,  as 
the  commands  to  believe  and  repent,  &,c. 

§  IS.  Either  the  stronger  the  habitual  inclination  to  good  is,  the  more  vir- 
tuous ;  and  the  stronger  the  dis|K)sition  to  evil,  the  more  vicious ;  or,  it  it  be 
otherwise,  then  indifference  or  want  of  inclination,  is  essential  to  both  virtue 
and  vice. 

^  19.  Dr.  Whitby's  incon^iisti-nre  appears  in  that  one  while,  when  he  is  dis- 
putin<jj  ai^ainst  the  decree  of  fUetion,  hv  maintains  that  the  epistles,  wliere  the 
apostle  speaks  to  tlie  elect,  an*  nnt  writtin  to  the  c<>nverte(I  only ;  because  then 
it  suits  his  turn  that  the  persons  ad*lr<*ssed  should  not  be  converted.  But  after- 
wards, when  disputing  again>t  eiruaeinus  p:race,  he  maintains  that  where  the 
apostle  says, "  God  worketh  in  you  botii  to  will  and  to  <lo,"  &c.,  Philip,  ii.  13, 
he  sj)eaks  only  to  them  that  are  converted,  p.  2SS.  Airain,  when  it  suits  the 
Doctor's  turn,  when  wiitinuj  alnnit  perseverance,  then  all  whom  the  apostles 
write  to  are  true  saints.  As  particularly  those  the  apostle  Peter  writes  to,  tliat 
had  precious  Jailhy  p.  399.  And  the  Galatians  addressed  in  Paul's  epistle,  p. 
401,  402. 

§  20.  When  the  Psalmist  pra\7?,  "  Make  me  to  go  in  the  way  of  thy  sta- 
tutes ;"  is  it  indeed  his  meanin*^,  *Jiat  God  would  give  liim  the  general  grace 
which  he  gives  to  all,  and  which  is  ^'uflicient  for  all  if  they  will  but  improve  it  ? 
And  is  this  all  ? 

§  21.  Arminians  argue  that  (lod  has  obliged  himself  to  bestow  a  holy  and 
saving  disposition,  on  certain  conditions,  and  that  wh<at  is  given  in  regeneration, 
is  given  cither  for  natural  rocn*s  asking,  or  for  the  diligent  improvement  of  com- 
mon grace ;  because,  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  our  fault  that  we  arc  without  it, 
nor  our  virtue  that  we  have  it.  But  if  this  reasoning  is  just,  the  holy  quali- 
ties obtained  by  tlie  regenerate,  arc  only  the  fmits  of  virtue,  not  virtues  them- 
selves. All  the  virtue  lies  in  asking,  and  in  tlie  diligent  improvement  of  com- 
mon grace. 

§  22.  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "Tlie  heart  of  the  kmg  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  rivers  of  water ;  he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  lie  wilL**  This  shows  that 
the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  notion 
of  God's  providence  and  gOTenunent  of  the  workL  See  also  Jer.  xxxi.  18, 
*  Turn  me  and  1  shall  be  turned.'*  Matth.  riL  18,  ^  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  faring  forth  good  fruit."  Let  us  un- 
leistaod  this  how  we  wxU,  it  destrqj-s  the  Aiminian  notion  of  liberty,  and  \itiv» 
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and  vice.  For,  if  it  means  only  a  great  difficulty  ;  then  so  much  the  less  liber- 
ly,  arul  therefore  so  much  the  less  virtue  or  vice.  And  the  preceding  verse 
would  be  false,  which  says,  '*  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,"  &c. 
Rom.  viii.  6,  7,  8,  9,  "  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritualljr 
minded  Is  life  and  peace :  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it 
IS  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are 
in  the  flt-sh  cannot  please  (Jod.  But  we  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  The  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  place, 
overthrows  Arminiim  notions  of  liberty,  virtue  and  vice.  It  appears  from  Scrip* 
ture,  that  God  gives  such  assistance  to  virtue  and  virtuous  acts,  as  to  be  proper- 
ly a  determining  assistance,  so  as  to  determine  the  effect ;  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty.  The  Scripture  shows  that  God's  influence 
in  the  case  is  such,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  effect ;  he  causes  it  to  be :  which 
shows  that  his  influence  determines  the  matter,  whether  it  shall  be  or  not. 
Otherwise  innumerable  expressions  of  Scripture  are  exceedingly  improper,  and 
ahogethtT  without  a  meaning. 

§  23.  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  is  of  the  same  sort 
with  inspiration.  Whereas  that  which  I  suppose  is  the  true  notion,  is  entirely 
difliTont.  Consequently  their  notion  is  much  more  enthusiastical,  does  much 
Ix'tter  a;j:roe  with,  and  much  more  expose  to  pernicious  enthusiasm,  than  ours. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  gro«est  enthusiasts,  such  as  Quakers  and  others,  are 
generally  Arminians  in  the  doctrines  of  free  will,  &c. 

^  24.  Scripture  expressions  are  everywhere  contrary  to  the  Arminian 
schcriM',  according  to  all  use  of  language  in  the  world  in  these  days.  But  then 
they  have  their  refuge  here.  They  say  the  ancient  figures  of  speech  are  exceed- 
ingly diverse  from  ours ;  and  that  we  in  this  distant  age  cannot  judge  at  all 
of  the  true  sense  of  expression  used  so  lonff  ago,  but  by  a  skill  in  antiquity,  and 
being  versed  in  ancient  history,  and  critically  skilled  in  the  ancient  lan«;uages; 
not  considering,  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  for  us  in  these  ages  on  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  ;  yea,  were  designed  chiefly  for  the  latter  age 
of  the  world,  in  which  they  shall  have  their  chief,  and,  comparatively,  almost 
all  their  effect.  They  wert  written  for  God's  people  in  those  ages,  of  .whom  at 
least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  must  be  supposed  incapable  of  such  knowledge 
by  their  circumstances  and  education ;  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a 
thousand  of  God's  people,  that  hitherto  have  been  saved  by  the  Scnptures.  It 
b  easy,  by  certain  methods  of  interpretation,  to  refine  and  criticise  any  book  to 
a  sense  most  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

§  ^5.  If  God  be  truly  unwilling  that  there  should  be  any  moral  evil  in  the 
worki,  why  does  not  he  cause  less  moral  evil  to  exist  than  really  does  ?  If  it 
be  answered,  as  is  usual  to  such  kind  of  objections,  that  though  God  Is  unwil- 
ling there  should  be  moral  evil,  yet  he  will  not  infringe  on  man's  lil  erty.  or 
destroy  his  moral  agency  to  prevent  it ;  then  I  ask,  if  this  be  all,  why  does  God 
cause  so  much  less  to  exist  at  some  certain  times ;  on  the  contrarj*,  causers  vir- 
tue pirriously  to  prevail  ?  Other  times  are  spoken  of  and  promised,  wlierein 
it  shall  prevail  yet  vastly  more.  And  this  is  spoken  of  as  of  God's  effecting,  and 
is  abundanfty  so  spoken  of  and  promised,  as  what  God  would  do,  and  none 
should  hinder,  &c. 

The  Arminian  principles,  denying  the  efficacious,  detcrraining  ^ce  of  God, 
as  the  cause  of  men's  virtue  and  JMtjr,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  prom- 
ises and  prophecies  of  the  future  flourishing  of  reliirion  and  viitue  in  the  world, 
and  never  can  be  made  consistent  therewith.    This  flourishiiig  of  religion  is 
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spoken  of  as  what  Grod  will  effect ;  and  is  made  the  matter  of  his  abunuant  pro- 
mise ;  is  spoken  of  as  his  glorious  work,  the  work  of  his  almighty  power ;  what 
he  will  effect,  and  none  shall  hinder ;  what  he  will  effect  against  all  opposition, 
removing  and  overcoming  the  wickedness  of  men,  &c 

§  26.  Dr.  Stebbing  sa)'S,  page  104,  "  So  much  grace  as  is  necessar}'  to  lead 
us  to  that  obedience  which  is  indispensably  required  in  order  to  salvation,  God 
will  give  to  every  one,  who  humbly  and  devoutly  prays  to  him  for  it ;  for  this 
is  the  condition,  and  the  only  condition  prescribed  by  our  Saviour,  Luke  xi.  9 — 
13,  "  And  i  say  unto  you,  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  everyone  (hat  asketh,  reoeiv- 
eth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knockelh,  it  shall  be  open- 
ed. If  then,  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  ; 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  ^ve  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him  ?" — where  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  made.  Here  humility  and  de- 
votion are  mentioned  as  the  condition  of  that  obedience  which  is  indispensably 
required  in  order  to  salvation.  By  that  obedience  which  is  required  in  order  to 
salvation  must  be  meant,  either,  1.  That  sort  of  virtue  and  obedience  that  is  re- 
quisite, or,  2.  Perseverance  in  it.  If  he  means  that  sort  of  virtue  which  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  salvation ;  then  I  would  ask,  what  sort  of  humility  and  devo- 
tion is  that,  to  which  God  has  promised  the  ffrace  which  is  necessary  to  their 
obtaining  that  virtue  which  is  the  condition  of  salvation  1  Must  it  not  be  real, 
sincere  humility  and  devotion  ?  Surely  if  God  has  promised  so  great  a  gift  to 
any  humility  and  devotion,  it  must  be  to  that  which  is  sincere  and  upright.  Be- 
cause that  which  is  not  sincere,  is  nothing  ;  it  is  hypocritical ;  a  mere  show  of 
that  which  is  really  wanting.  And  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  promises  such  infinite  rewards  to  liypocrisj',  which  he  h;ts  often  ditlar- 
ed  to  be  abominable  to  him,  and  which  only  provokes  him  the  more.  But  if  it 
be  true,  sincere,  upright  humility  and  devotion,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  makes  this  the  condition  of  that  grace  which  is  necc*ssar}'  to  his  obtain- 
ing that  kind  of  virtue  which  is  requisite  to  salvation.  Bi-cause  he,  who  has 
this  humility  and  devotion,  has  that  kind  of  virtue  already.  The  Scripture 
everywhere  speaks  of  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  heart,  as  that  virtue  that 
is  saving.  He  that  sincerely  asL-s  for  grace  to  obe;^,  has  that  sincerity  and  up- 
rightness of  heart  that  is  exercised  in  sincere  obedience ;  for  he  that  sincerity 
asks  this,  is  sincerely  willing  to  obey,  or  sincerely  desirous  of  obeying.  Or  2. 
If  the  Doctor,  by  that  obedience  that  is  indispensably  required  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, means  perseverance  in  sincere  virtue,  and  this  be  promis€>d  to  devoutly  and 
sincerely  asking  it ;  then  hereby  must  be  meant,  either  devoutly  and  sincerely 
asking  it  once,  or  final  perseverance  in  this  sincere  asking,  or  a  certain  limited 
continuance  in  that  asking.  If  a  final  perseverance  in  a.sking  be  the  condition 
of  erace  to  lead  us  to  persevere,  saving  virtue  is,  as  said  before,  the  condition  of 
itself.  For  persevering  sincerity  is  the  condition  of  obtaining  persevering  sin- 
cerity. If  it  be  only  once  asking,  or  asking  a  limited  number  of  times,  or  a 
limited  continuance  in  asking,  this  is  contrary  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  about  per- 
severance. For  it  supposes  a  person  in  this  life,  on  a  past  condition,  to  be  al- 
ready, before  the  end  of  the  day  of  his  probation,  so  oonnrmed  in  obedience  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  M\  away. 

§  27.  One  danger  ot  these  Arminian  notions  is,  that  they  strongly  tend  tc 
prevent  con\'iction  of  sin. 

§  28.  The  vast  pretences  of  ArminiaM  to  an  aecmte  and  clear  newof  t&e 
scope  and  design  of  the  sacred  penmen,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  original, 
wilt  prove  forever  vain  and  insufficient  to  help  them  against  such  dear  endenc^ 
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IS  the  Scriptvire  exhibits  concerning  efficacious  grace.  I  desire  it  may  be  shown, 
if  it  can  be,  that  ever  any  terms,  that  arc  fuller  and  stronger,  are  used  more 
frequently,  or  in  greater  variety,  to  signily  God's  being  the  author,  efficient  and 
bestower  of  any  kind  of  benefit,  than  as  to  the  bestowment  of  true  virtue  or 
goodness  of  heart ;  whether  concerning  the  deliverance  out  of  E^pt,  or  the 
manna  that  was  rained  down  from  heaven,  or  the  bestowment  of  me  blessings 
of  Canaan,  or  saving  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark  ;  or  the  raising  any  from 
the  dead,  or  Christ's  gi\nng  health  to  the  sick,  or  sight  to  the  blind,  or  bread 
to  the  hungry  in  the  wilderness,  or  any  thing  else  whatsoever ;  or  the  giving 
being  to  mankind  in  their  creation ;  the  giving  reason  to  them,  with  their  other 
natural  faculties ;  the  giving  them  life  and  breath;  the  giving  them  the  beauti- 
ful form  of  their  bodies ;  the  giving  them  life  at  the  general  resurrection  ;  the 
giving  them  their  glory  and  happiness  in  heaven ;  the  giving  prophets,  and  the 
word  of  God  by  the  prophets  and  others ;  the  giving  the  means  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation; the  giving  Christ,  and  providing  means  of  salvation  in  him.  Yea, 
I  know  of  no  one  thing  in  Scripture  wherein  such  significant,  strong  expressions 
are  used,  in  so  great  variety,  or  one  half  so  often,  as  the  bestowment  of  this 
benefit  of  true  goodness  and  piety  of  heart.  But  after  all,  we  must  be  faced 
down  in  it  with  vast  confidence,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  imply  any  more  than 
only  exhibiting  means  of  instruction,  leaving  the  determining  and  proper  caus- 
ing of  the  effect  wholly  with  man,  as  the  only  proper,  efficient  and  determining 
cause ;  and  that  the  current  of  Scripture  is  all  agamst  us ;  and  that  it  is  because 
we  do  not  understand  language,  and  are  bigots  and  fools  for  imagining  any  such 
thing  as  that  the  Scriptures  say  any  thing  of  that  nature,  and  because  the  divines 
on  our  side  do  not  understand  Greek,  and  do  not  lay  the  Scripture  before  them, 
nor  mind  the  sco|>e  of  Scripture,  nor  consider  the  connection,  &c.  &c.  Perhapj 
it  will  be  said,  tliat  everj*  one  of  those  Scriptures,  which  are  brought  to  prove 
efficacious  grace,  may  have  another  interpretation,  found  out  by  careful  and 
critical  examination.  But,  alas !  Is  that  the  way  of  the  Most  Hieh's  instructing 
mankind,  to  use  such  a  multitude  of  expressions,  in  different  languages,  antf 
various  different  ages,  all  which,  in  their  natural  and  most  common  acceptation 
in  all  languages,  nations  and  ages,  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  in  a  partic 
ular  sense ;  yea,  the  whole  thread  and  current  of  all  that  God  says,  according 
to  the  use  of  speech  among  mankind,  tends  to  lead  to  such  an  understanding, 
and  so  unavoidably  leads  his  people  in  all  ages  into  such  an  understanding ;  but 
yet,  that  he  means  no  such  thing ;  intending  only  that  the  true  meaning  should 
not  be  found  out,  but  b}*  the  means  of  acute  criticism,  which  might  possibly  hit 
upon  the  strange,  unusual,  and  surprising  meaning  1 

§  29.  Instead  of  persons'  being  the  aetermininf;  and  efficient  causes  of  their 
own  virtue  and  piety,  after  all  tlie  moral  means  God  uses  with  man,  let  us  sup- 
pose some  third  person  between  God  and  the  subject  of  this  gift  of  virtue,  to  be 
in  Xhfi  ver}'  same  manner  the  sovereignly  determining  cause  and  efficient  of 
virtue  ;  that  he  had  power  to  bestow  it  on  us,  or  cause  us  to  be  the  subjects  of 
it,  Just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arminians  soppose  we  ourselves  have  power 
to  be  the  causes  of  our  being  the  subjects  of  virtue ;  and  that  it  depended  on  this 
third  person's  free  will,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  now  they  suppose  our  having 
v..tue  depencL  on  our  own  free  will ;  and  that  God  used  moral  means  with  that 
tliird  person  to  bestow  virtue  on  us,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  he  uses  moral 
means  to  persuade  oi  to  cause  virtue  m  oirselves,  and  the  moral  means  had  the 
like  tendenc]r  to  operate  on  his  will  m  on  ours;  but  finally,  it  was  left  entirely 
V>  his  free  will  to  be  the  sole  determining  riTSe  whether  we  should  have  virtue 
without  any  such  infhieiice  on  his  will  as  u    Jt  least  to  ensure  his  8overei€:n^ 
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and  arbitrary  disposal,  and  perfectly  free  self-determinatioa ;  and  it  should  be 
left  contingent,  whether  he  would  bestow  it  or  not ;  and,  in  these  circumstances, 
this  third  person  should  happen  to  determine  m  our  favor,  and  bestow  virtue: 
now  I  ask,  Would  it  be  proper  to  ascribe  the  matter  so  wholly  to  God^  in  such 
strong  terms,  and  in  such  a  great  variety  ;  to  ascribe  it  so  entirely  to  him  as  his 
gift ;  to  pray  to  him  beforehand  for  it ;  to  give  him  thanks,  to  give  him  all  the 
glory,  &C.  1  On  the  contrary,  would  not  this  determining  cause,  whose  arbitrary, 
self-determined,  self-possessed,  sovereign  will,  decides  the  matter,  be  proper!} 
looked  upon  as  the  main  cause,  vastly  the  most  proper  cause,  the  truest  author 
and  bestower  of  the  benefit  ?  Would  not  he  be,  as  it  were,  all  in  the  cause  1 
Would  not  the  glory  properly  belong  to  him,  on  whose  pleasure  the  determina- 
tion of  the  matter  properly  depended  ? 

§  29.  By  reg^eneration,  being  new  creatures,  raised  from  death  in  sin,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  not  meant  merely  persons'  being  brought  into  the  state  and  priv- 
ileges of  professing  Christians,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor.  When  Christ  says  unto 
Kicodemus,  John  iiL  3,  ''  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  he  does  not  mean  merely,  that  unless 
a  man  be  brought  to  a  participation  of  the  new  state  and  privileges  of  the  Chns- 
tian  church,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  possession  and  privileges  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  for  that  would  be  nonsense,  and  only  to  say,  unless  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  be  bom  again ;  or,  unless  a  man  enter  into  the  new  state  of 
things,  as  erected  by  the  Messiah,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  new  state  of  things  as 
erected  by  the  Messiah.  Nor  can  he  mean,  that  unless  a  man  be  a  professing 
Christian,  he  cannot  see  the  future  and  eternal  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  for  he  supposes  many  heathens  >%ill  see  the  kingdom  of  God  in  that  sense. 
And  how  unrea^nable  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  Christ  would  teach  this 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  being  instated  in  his  new-modelled  church,  as  such 
a  great,  im)K)rtaiit  and  main  doctrine  of  his ! 

Taylor  to  make  out  his  scheme,  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  being  born  of 
God  is  meant  two  things  in  the  New  Testament  (see  p.  127,  of  his  Key^  and  on 
Origtntl  iStn,  p.  144,  &c.^.  So  he  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  meant  two  things  (p.  125,  marginal  note,  and  other  places),  and  so  he 
supposes  two  senses  of  our  being  of  the  troth,  our  being  of^  or  in  God^  and  knou>' 
ing  God  (see  p.  127,  marginal  note).  He  is  forced  to  suppose  that  many  of 
the  expressions,  signifying  antecedent  blessing^,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  double 
scii>  p.  1^,  No.  243,  &C.).     See  how  evidently  being  bom  of  God  signi- 

fies something  else  than  a  being  brought  into  the  state  of  professing  Christians : 
1  John  ii.  29,  ^  If  he  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  eveiy  one  that 
doth  righteousness  is  bom  of  him."  Chap.  iii.  8,  **  Whosoe\'er  is  bom  of  God, 
doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  be  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  bom  of  God."  Chap.  it.  3»  **  Every  one  that  lovetb,  is  born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God."  Chap.  ▼•  4,  ^  Wliatsoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the 
world."  Verse  18,  "  We  know  that  whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  sinnetb  not ; 
but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself;  aAd  that  wicked  one  touchetb 
him  not" 

So  it  is  exceeding  apparent,  that  knowing  God,  and  being  of  God,  and  in 
God,  having  this  hope  in  him,  &c,  mean  something  besides  our  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  principles,  and  privileges.  1  John  iL  3,  &c.,  **  Hereby  do  we  know 
that  we  know  him,  i^  we  keep  his  commandments.  Wlboso  keepeth  his  woid, 
in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected.  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in 
him."  Chap.  iiL  3.  **  Eveiy  one  *Jiat  hath  this  hope  in  bim,  pyrificth  luaiid^ 
even  as  he  is  pura"    Chap.  iiL  14,  ^  We  know  that  we  haye  pitted  from  detdi 
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unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren/*  Chap.  iv.  12,  "  If  we  love  one  an- 
other, God  dwelleth  in  us."  Taylor  supposes  that  this  same  apostle,  by  being 
X)rn  of  God,  means  being  received  to  the  privileges  of  professing  Cliristians. 
John  i.  12  (p.  49).     1  John  v.  1,  and  v.  18  (p.  48).     1  John  iii.  1  (p.  48). 

§  31.  Why  doesthe  apostle  say,  concerning  apostates,  "  they  were  not  of  us : 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us  ;  but  they 
went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us ;"  if  it 
be,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  professing  Christians  are  indeed  of  the  society 
of  Christians  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  have  all  their  privileges,  are  truly 
the  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  of  the  household  of  God,  saints, 
believers  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faitli,  are  all  one  body,  have  one 
spirit,  one  faith,  one  inheritance,  have  their  hearts  purified  and  sanctified, 
are  all  the  children  of  light,  arc  all  of  the  household  of  God,  fellow  citizens 
with  the  saints,  have  all  fellowship  with  Christ,  &c.  ? 

§  32.  It  is  true,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  are  in  the  Old  Testament  said  to  be 
elected,  called,  created,  made,  formed,  reflermcd,  delivered,  saved,  bought,  pur- 
chased, begotten.  But  particular  Jews  are  nowhere  so  spoken  of,  at  least  with 
reference  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  their  national  redemption,  when  they  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  &.c 

David,  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  though  he  is  so  abundant  there  in  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  is  also  so  frequent  in  praising  God  forGod*s 
redeeming  his  people  out  of  Egjpt,  and  the  salvation  Go<l  wrought  for  the  nation 
and  church  of  Israel  at  that  time;  yet  he  ncwr  once  blesses  God  (having  re- 
spect to  that  salvation)  that  God  had  chosen  him  and  redeemed  him,  bought  him, 
regenerated  him  ;  never  (having  reference  to  that  -.iffair)  s]>eaks  in  the  language 
of  the  apostle,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gavt*  hiinsrlf  for  nie  ;*'  though  he  often 
speaks  of  the  blessedness  of  those  men  GckI  had  chose,  and  caused  to  come 
nigh  imto  him,  agreeably  to  the  languaire  nf  the  New  Testament,  and  often 
blesses  God  for  rciieeming  and  saving  him  in  particular ;  but  never,  in  any  of 
these  things,  has  he  respect  to  those  national  priviU'ges,  nor  indeed  any  other  ol 
the  penmen  of  the  Psalms;  which  is  verj  strange,  if  the  privilege  of  being 
bought,  made,  created,  &.C.,  as  applied  to  the  nation  of  the  Jell's,  be  that 
which  the  apostle  in  the  New  Testament  applies  to  himself  in  particular, 
and  which  this  and  the  other  apostles  applied  to  many  other  particular  persons. 
§  33.  That  professing  Christians  are  said  to  be  sanctific*d,  washed  &.c.y 
does  not  armie,  that  all  professing  Christians  are  so  in  fact.  For  Taylor  him- 
self saj's, "  it  should  be  carefully  obsenetl,  that  it  is  yery  common  in  tiie  sacred 
writings,  to  express  not  only  our  Christian  privileges,  but  also  the  doty  to 
which  they  oblige,  in  the  present  or  preterp-rfiTt  tense ;  or  to  speak  of  that  as 
done,  which  only  ought  to  be  done,  and  which,  in  fact,  may  possibly  never  be 
done :  as  in  Matth.  v.  13,  **  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  that  is,  ye  ought  to 
be.  Rom.  ii.  4,  ^  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  f*  that  is, 
ought  to  lead  thee :  chap.  vi.  2.  chap  viii.  9.  Col.  iii.  3.  1  Pet.  i.  6,  *•  Where- 
in yc  greatly  rejoice  ;'*  i.  e.  oujiht  to  rejoice.  2  Cor.  lil  18,**  We  all  with  open 
face  (enjoj'ing  the  means  of  )  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
(ougnt  to  be,  enjoy  the  means  of  being)  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  gloiy.'*  1  Cor.  t.7,  **  Ye  are  unleavened,"  i.  e.  obligetl  by  the  Chris- 
tian profession  to  be.  Heb.  xiiL  14,  "  We  seek  (L  c.  we  ought  to  seek,  or, 
dccor&ng  to  our  profession,  we  seek)  a  city  to  cone."  1  John  iL  12 — 15, 
JL  9.  T.  4 — 18,  and  in  other  niaces.  See  Taghi'i  Kty^  p.  139.  No.  244,  and 
p.  144,  No.  246.  This  tnrertnrows  all  his  luppoaeJ  proo6,  that  those  which  be 
calls  antecedent  blessings,  do  really  belong  to  all  professing  ChrittianB 
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§  34.  The  case  was  quite  otherwise  Iq  the  Christian  church  with  regard  to 
election,  redemption,  creation,  &a,  from  what  it  was  with  the  Jews.  VTith  the 
Jews,  election,  their  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  their  creation,  was  a  national 
thing ;  it  began  with  them  as  a  nation,  and  descended,  as  it  were,  from  the  na- 
tion, to  particular  pei-sons.  Particular  persons  were  first  of  the  nation  and 
church  of  the  Jews ;  so,  by  that  means,  had  an  interest  in  their  election,  redemp- 
tion, &c,  that  Grod  wrought  of  old.  The  being  of  the  nation  and  church  of 
Israel,  was  the  ground  of  a  participation  in  these  privileges.*  But  it  is  evident, 
it  is  contrariwise  in  Christians.  With  regard  to  them,  the  election,  redemption, 
creation,  regeneration,  &.C.,  are  personal  things.  They  begin  with  particular 
pei-sons,  and  ascend  to  public  societies.  Men  are  first  redeemed,  bought,  cre- 
ated, regenerated,  and  by  that  means  become  members  of  the  Christian  church ; 
and  this  is  tlie  ground  of  their  membership.  Paul's  regeneration,  and  Christ's 
loving  him,  and  giving  himself  for  him,  was  the  foundation  of  his  being  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  holy  nation,  peculiar  people,  &c.,  whereas,  David's  being 
one  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  is  the  proper  ground  of  his  participation  in  Israel's 
redemption  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  that  birth  and  formation  of  the  people  that 
were  at  that  time.  U  is  apparent  the  case  was  thus.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
It  is  evident  that  the  new  creation,  regeneration,  calling,  and  justification,  are 
personal  thin^,  because  they  are  by  personal  influences ;  influences  of  God's 
Spirit  on  particular  persons,  and  persona!  qualifications. 

Their  regeneration  was  a  personal  thing,  and  therefore,  it  is  not  called  sim- 
ply an  entenng  into  the  new  creation,  or  obtaining  a  part  in  the  new  world  or 
new  Jerusalem,  &c.,  but  a  putting  off  the  old  maiij  and  putting  on  the  new  man. 
They  arc  fii-st  raised  from  the  dead,  and  by  that  means  come  to  belong  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  They  are  first  lively  or  living  stones,  and  by  that  means 
couie  to  belong  to  the  spiritual  house,  and  the  holy  temple :  by  being  lively 
stones,  they  come  to  be  parts  of  the  living  temple,  and  capable  of  it.  So  that 
their  oeing  alive,  is  prior  to  their  belonging  to  the  Christian  church.  The 
Christian  calling,  is  represented  as  being  the  ground  of  their  belonging  to  the 
church.  They  are  called  into  the  church,  called  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus 
Christ  Their  spiritual  baptism  or  washing,  is  prior  to  their  being  in  the  church. 
They  are  by  one  spirit  baptized  into  one  body.  They  put  on  Christ,  and  so 
become  interested  in  Christ,  and  sharers  with  those  that  had  a  part  in  him. 
By  such  a  personal  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  were  fi.r5t  made  meet  to  be 
partakers  with  the  saints  in  light,  before  they  were  partakers. 

§  35.  It  will  follow  from  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Simon  the  sorcerer  had  an 
interest  in  all  the  antecedent  blessings.  Yet  tlie  apostle  tells  him  he  was  at 
that  time  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity.  If  he  was  really 
justified,  washed,  cleansed,  sanctified ;  bow  was  he  at  that  time  in  the  hood  of 
iniquity  ?  Justification,  forgiveness,  &c.,  is  a  release  from  the  bond  of  iniquity. 
If  the  heart  be  purified  by  ^ith,  it  does  not  remain  in  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

§  36.  Saving  grace  diflers  from  common  grace,  in  nature  and  kind.  To  sup- 
pose only  a  gradual  difference,  would  not  only  be  to  suppose,  that  some  in  ?.  vfate 
oi  damnation  are  within  an  infinitely  little  as  good  as  some  in  a  state  of  5«tl\a- 
tion  (which  greatly  disagrees  with  tlie  Arininian  notion  of  mcn*s  being  saved 
by  their  own  virtue  and  goodness),  but  this,  taken  with  the  Arininian  notion  of 
men's  falling  from  grace,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  determine,  that^  many  that 
are  once  in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  l)e  in  such  a  state,  and  out  of  it,  scores  of 

•  It  i«  much  to  l«  dtMiUrd  whether  our  tuthor  i^  correct  io  the  iiM>riaI  Htstinetion  he  here  makM 
l>et ween  the  Jew^mh  and  Christian  diapenKationa.  Tho  rMidar  will  ;7\iidor  i»heiBer  piirileges  aai 
Mawiti^i  wtm  aot  parboaai  aa  m/Mk  mder  the  9om  m  fkm  ithar. 
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times  in  a  very  short  space.  For  though  a  person  is  in  a  sl\te  of  sahation,  nc 
may  be  but  just  in  it,  and  may  be  infinitely  near  the  limits  between  a  state  of  sal- 
vation and  damnation  ;  and  as  the  habits  of  grace  are,  according  to  that  scheme 
only  contracted  and  raised  by  consideration  and  exercise,  and  the  exertion  o\ 
the  strength  of  the  mind,  and  are  lost  when  a  man  falls  from  grace  by  the  in- 
termission or  cessation  of  these,  and  by  contrary  acts  and  exercises ;  and  as  the 
habits  and  principles  of  virtue  are  raised  and  sunk,  brought  into  being  and 
abolished  by  those  things,  and  both  the  degree  of  them  and  the  being  of  tliem 
-wholly  depend  on  them  ;  the  consequence  will  naturally  be,  that  when  a  man 
js  first  raiseil  to  that  degree  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  degree  of  virtue  is  almost  infinitely  near  the  dividing  line,  it  will 
naturally  be  liable  to  be  a  little  raised  or  sunk  every  hour,  according  as  the 
thoughts  and  exercises  of  the  mind  are ;  as  the  mercur)*  in  the  thermometer  or 
barometer  is  never  perfectly  at  rest,  but  is  always  rising  or  subsiding,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  degree  of  heat. 

§  37.  The  dispute  about  grace's  being  resistible  or  irresistible,  is  perfect 
nonsense.  For  the  effect  of  grace  is  upon  the  will ;  so  that  it  is  nonsense,  ex- 
I  cept  it  be  proper  to  say  that  a  man  with  his  will  can  resist  his  own  will,  or 
except  it  be  possible  for  him  to  desire  to  resist  his  own  will ;  that  is,  except  it 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  will  ^  thing  and  not  will  it  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
far  as  he  does  will  it.  Or  if  you  speak  of  enlightening  grace,  and  say  this  crace  is 
upon  the  understanding;  it  is  nothing  but  the  same  nonsense  in  other  words. 
For  then  the  sense  runs  thus,  that  a  man,  after  he  has  seen  so  plainly  that  a 
thing  is  best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  yet  he  can  at  the  same  time  nill  it.  If 
you  say  he  can  will  any  thing  he  pleases,  this  is  most  certainly  true ;  loi 
who  can  deny,  that  a  man  can  will  any  thing  he  doth  already  will  ?  That  a  man 
can  will  any  thing  that  he  pleases,  is  just  as  ceitain,  as  w*hat  is,  is.  \V)uTffof  e  it  is 
nonsense  to  say,  that  after  a  man  has  seen  so  plainly  a  thing  to  be  so  nmch  the 
best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it  if  he  had  pleaseii ;  tliat  is 
to  say,  if  he  had  not  willed  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it.  It  is  certain,  that 
a  man  never  doth  any  thing  but  what  he  can  do.  But  to  say,  after  a  man  has 
willed  a  thing,  that  he  could  have  not  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased,  is  to  Mippose 
two  wills  in  a  man ;  the  one  to  will  which  goes  first ;  the  other  to  please  or 
choose  to  will.  And  so  with  the  same  reason  we  may  say,  there  is  another 
will  to  please ;  to  please  to  will ;  and  so  on  to  a  thousand.  Wherefore,  to  say 
that  the  man  could  have  willed  otherwise  if  he  had  pleased,  is  just  all  one  as  to 
say,  that  if  he  had  willed  otherwise,  then  we  might  be  sure  he  could  will  other- 
TTise. 

§  38.  Those  that  deny  infusion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must,  of  neceasi* 
ty,  deny  the  Spirit  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  By  the  Spirit's  infusing,  let  be 
meant  what  it  will,  those  who  say  there  is  no  infusion,  contradict  tliemselves. 
For  they  say  the  Spirit  doth  something  in  the  soul ;  that  is,  he  causeth  wme 
motion,  or  affection,  or  apprehension  to  arise  in  the  soul,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  be  there  without  him.  Now,  God's  Spirit  doeth  what  he  doeth  ;  he 
doth  as  much  as  he  doth  :  or  he  causeth  in  the  soul  as  much  as  he  causeth,  let 
that  be  how  little  soever.  So  much  as  is  purely  the  effect  of  his  immeiliate 
motion,  Ihat  is  the  effect  of  his  immediate  motion,  let  that  be  what  it  will;  and 
so  much  is  infused,  how  little  soever  that  be.  This  is  self-evident.  For  sup- 
pose the  Spirit  of  God  only  to  assist  the  natural  powers,  then  there  is  something 
done  betwixt  them.  Men's  own  powers  do  something,  and  God's  Spirit  doth 
something ;  only  the^  work  together.  Now%  that  part  that  the  Spirit  doth,  hov 
jtt>  soever  it  br,  is  infused     So  that  thqr  that  deny  infused  habits,  own  thai 
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part  of  the  habit  is  infused.  For  they  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  assists  the  man  in 
acquiring  the  habit ;  so  that  it  b  acquired  rather  sooner  than  it  would  be  other* 
wise.  So  that  part  of  the  habit  is  owing  to  the  Spirit ;  some  of  the  strength 
of  the  habit  was  infused,  and  another  part  is  owing  to  the  natural  powers  of  the 
man.  Or  if  you  say  not  so,  but  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  natural  power  assist- 
ed ;  how  do  you  mean  assisted  ?  To  act  more  lively  and  vigorously  than 
otherwise  ?  Then  that  liveliness  and  vigorousness  must  be  infused ;  which  is  a 
habit,  and  therefore  an  infused  habit.  It  is  grace,  and  therefore  infused  grace. 
Grace  consists  very  much  in  a  principle  that  causes  vigorousness  and  activity  in 
action.  This  is  infusion,  even  in  the  sense  of  the  opposite  party.  So  that,  if 
any  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  all  is  allowed,  the  dispute  is  only,  How 
much  is  infused  1    The  one  says,  a  great  deal,  the  other  says,  but  little. 

§  39.  1st  The  main  thing  meant  by  the  word  efficacious,  is  this,  it  being 
decisive.  This  seems  to  be  the  main  question.  2d.  Its  being  immediate  and 
arbitrary  in  that  sense,  as  not  to  be  limited  to  the  laws  of  nature.  3d.  That  the 
principles  of  grace  are  supernatural  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  all  that  is  in  the  neart  before  conversion.  4th.  That  they  are  infused, 
and  not  contracted  by  custom  and  exercise.  5th.  That  the  change  is  instanta- 
neous, and  not  gradual.  These  four  last  heads  may  be  subdivisions  of  a  second 
general  head :  so  that  the  divisions  may  be  thus :  1st  The  main  thing  meant, 
IS,  that  it  is  decisive.  2d.  That  it  is  immediate  and  supernatural.  The  four  last 
of  the  heads  mentioned  above,  may  be  subdivisions  of  this  last. 

So  that  there  are  two  things  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace, 
wherein  lies  the  main  difference  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminiansasto  this 
doctrine.  First,  That  the  grace  of  God  is  determining  and  decisive  as  to  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  or  a  man's  becoming  a  good  man,  and  having  those  vir- 
tuous qualifications  that  entitle  to  an  interest  in  Christ  and  his  salvation. 
SecofuUy,  That  the  power  and  grace  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  or 
towards  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  is  immediate :  that  the  habit  of  true  virtue 
or  holiness  is  immediately  implanted  or  infused ;  that  the  operation  goes  so  far, 
that  a  man  has  habitual  holiness  given  him  instantly,  wholly  by  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  gradually,  by  assistance  concurring  with  our  en- 
deavors, so  as  gradually  to  advance  virtue  into  a  prevailing  habit  And  besides 
these,  Thirdly,  It  is  held  by  many,  of  late,  that  there  is  no  immediate  interpo- 
sition of  God ;  but  that  all  is  done  by  general  laws. 

The  former  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  importance  or  consequence  in  the 
controversy  with  Arminians  (though  the  others  are  also  very  important),  and 
this,  only,  is  what  I  shall  consider  in  this  place ;  perhaps  the  others  may  be 
considered,  God  willing,  in  some  other  discourse. 

§  40.  Concerning  what  the  Arminians  say,  that  these  are  speculative  points ; 
all  devotion  greatly  depends  on  9  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence on  God.  But  this  is  one  of  the  very  chief  things  belonging  to  our  de- 
pendence on  God.  How  much  stress  do  the  Scriptures  lay  on  our  dependence 
on  God !  All  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  whatsoever,  that  is,  by  any  present 
influence  or  effect  of  the  Spirit ;  any  thing  at  all  that  a  person  that  is  ror^verted 
from  sin  to  God,  is  the  subject  of,  throuo^h  any  immediate  influence  of  tin-  .Spirit 
of  God  upon  him,  or  any  thing  done  by  the  Spirit,  since  the  completing  and 
confirming  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  must  be  done  by  a  physical  operation, 
ttther  on  the  soul  or  body* 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  Uod  does  something  to  promote  virtue  m  men*8  hearts, 
and  to*  make  them  gocd,  beyond  what  the  angen  can  da  But  the  angels  can 
present  motives ;  can  excite  ideas  of  the  words  of  promisi-s  and  tlireatmings^ 
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&c.,  aiid  can  persuaoe  in  this  way  by  moral  means ;  as  is  evident,  because  the 
devils  in  this  way  promote  vice, 

§  41.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  God's  producing  any  effects,  or  causing 
an)  events,  by  any  immediate  bterposition,  producing  effects  arbitrarily,  or  by 
the  immediate  efforts  of  his  will,  but  what  lies  equally  against  his  ordering  it  so, 
that  any  effects  should  be  produced  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  men's  will, 
to  produce  effiects  otherwise  than  the  established  laws  of  nature  would  have  pro- 
duced without  men's  arbitrary  interposition. 

I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  quotations  :  "  That  otherwise, 
the  w^orld  cannot  be  the  object  of  inquiry  and  science,  and  far  less  of  imitation 
by  arts :  since  imitation  necessarily  presupposes  a  certain  determinate  object,  or 
fixed,  ascertainable  relations  and  connections  of  things ;  and  that,  upon  the 
contrary  supposition,  the  world  must  be  absolutely  unmtelligible.  Nature,  in 
order  to  be  understood  by  us,  must  always  speak  the  same  language  to  us.  It 
must  therefore  steadfastly  observe  the  same  general  laws  in  its  operations,  or 
work  uniformly,  and  according  to  stated,  invariable  methods  and  rules.  Ihosr 
terms,  order,  beauty,  general  good,  &c.,  plainly  include,  in  their  meaning,  anal 
og}' ;  and  constancy,  uniformi^'  amidst  variety ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  regular 
observance  of  general,  settled  laws,  in  the  make  and  economy,  production,  and 
operations  or  effects,  of  any  object  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  W  herever 
order,  fixed  connections,  or  general  laws  and  unity  of  design  take  place,  there 
is  certainty  in  the  nature  of  such  objects,  and  so  knowledge  may  be  acquired. 
But  where  these  do  not  obtain,  there  can  be  nothing  but  unconnected,  inde- 
pendent parts.  All  must  be  disorder  and  confusion ;  and  consequently,  such  a 
loose,  disjointed  heap  of  things,  must  be  an  inexplicable  chaos.  In  one  word, 
science,  prudence,  government,  imitation  and  art,  necessarily  suppose  the  pre- 
valence of  general  laws  throughout  all  the  objects  in  nature  to  which  they  reach. 
No  being  can  know  itself,  project  or  pursue  any  scheme,  or  lay  down  any  max- 
ims for  its  conduct,  but  so  far  as  its  own  constitution  is  certain,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  things  relative  to  it  are  fixed  and  constant.  For  so  far  only  are  things 
ascertainable;  and  therefore,  so  far  only  can  rules  be  drawn  from  them." 
TumhuWs  Mar.  Phil.  Part  I.  Introd. 

"  The  exercise  of  all  moral  |K)wers,  dispositions  and  affections  of  mind,  as 
necessarily  presuppose  an  established  order  of  nature,  or  general  laws  settled  by 
the  author  of  nature  with  respect  to  them,  as  the  exercise  of  our  bodily  senses 
about  qualities  and  effects  of  corporeal  beings  do  with  regard  to  them.  We 
could  neither  acquire  knowledge  of  any  kind,  contract  habits,  or  attain  to  any 
moral  perfection  whatsoever,  unless  tlR>  author  of  our  nature  had  appointed  and 
fixed  certain  laws  relating  to  our  moral  powers,  and  their  exercises  and  acqui- 
sitions." Ibid.  p.  13,  14.  Yet  thisTumbull  strenuously  holds  a  self-determin- 
ing power  in  the  will  of  man.  Such  like  arguments,  if  they  are  valid  against 
any  mterpositioh  at  all,  will  prevail  against  all  interposition  of  God  or  man,  and 
against  the  interposition  of  God  ever  to  bring  the  world  to  an  end,  or  amend  it , 
and  prove  that  all  shall  be  according  to  general  laws.  And  (hey  might  as  well 
argue,  that  the  making  of  the  world  too  was  by  general  laws.  If  it  be  said, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  and  absolute  necessity,  that  God  should  at  last  in- 
ter )>ose  and  rectify  the  course  of  nature;  1  answer,  this  is  yielding  the  point, 
that,  in  cases  of  great  importance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  may  Le  an 
bterposition  that  may  be  arbitrary,  and  not  bv  general  laws. 

4  42.  It  is  not  necessary  that  men  should  be  able,  by  the  connections  of 
things,  to  know  all  future  events ;  nor  was  this  ever  in  the  Creator's  designs. 
If  it  bad  been  so,  he  could  have  enabled  tLun  to  know  the  future  volitions  of 
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inei\  and  those  events  that  depend  upon  them,  which  are  hy  /ai  the  most  im 
portant 

§  43.  The  nature  of  virtue  being  a  positive  thing,  can  proceed  from  nothing 
but  God's  immediate  influence,  and  must  take  its  rise  from  creation  or  infusion 
by  God.  For  it  must  be  either  from  that,  or  from  our  own  choice  and  produc- 
tion, either  at  once,  or  gradually,  by  diligent  culture.  But  it  cannot  begin,  oi 
take  its  rise  from  the  latter,  viz.,  our  choice,  or  voluntary  diligence.  For  if 
there  exist  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  virtue  before,  it  cannot  come  from 
cultivation ;  for  by  the  supposition  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  to 
cultivate,  it  cannot  be  by  repeated  and  multiplied  acts  of  virtuous  choice,  till  it  be- 
comes a  habit  For  there  can  be  no  one  virtuous  choice,  unless  God  immediately 
gives  it  The  first  virtuous  choice,  or  a  disposition  to  it,  must  be  immediately 
given,  or  it  must  proceed  from  a  preceding  choice.  If  the  first  virtuous  act  oi 
will  or  choice  be  from  a  preceding  act  of  will  or  choice,  that  preceding  act  oi 
choice  must  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition 
For  then  there  would  be  a  preceding  act  of  choice  before  the  first  virtuous  act 
of  choice.  And  if  it  be  said  the  first  virtuous  act  of  choice  is  from  a  preceding 
act  of  will  which  is  not  virtuous,  this  is  absurd.  For  an  act  of  will  not  virtuous, 
cannot  produce  another  act  of  will  of  a  nature  entirely  above  itself,  having 
something  ix>sitive  in  it  which  the  cause  has  nothing  of,  and  more  excellent  than 
it  is;  any  more  than  motion  can  produce  thought  or  understanding;  or  the 
collision  of  two  bodies  can  produce  thought;  or  stones  and  lead  can  produce  a 
spirit ;  or  nothing  can  produce  something. 

§  44.  As  to  man's  inability  to  convert  himself. — In  them  that  are  totally 
vorrupt,  there  can  be  no  tendency  towards  their  making  their  hearts  bttttr,  till 
MK*y  k-^rin  to  repent  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts.  For  if  they  do  not  repent, 
Miiy  still  approve  of  it;  and  that  tends  to  maintain  their  badness,  and  confirm 
•t  But  they  cannot  be^in  sincerely  to  repent  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts,  till 
Uieir  hearts  begin  to  be  better,  for  repentance  consists  in  a  change  of  the  mind 
and  heart  So  that  it  is  not  men's  repentance  that  first  gives  rise  to  their  having 
a  better  heart ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  any  tendency  in  them  to  make  their 
hearts  better,  that  gives  rise  to  it.  The  heart  can  have  no  tendency  to  make 
itself  better,  till  it  b^ns  to  have  a  better  tendency ;  for  therein  consists  its  bad- 
ness, viz.,  its  having  no  good  tendency  or  inclination.  And  to  begin  to  have  a 
good  tendency,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  tendency  and  inchnation  to  be 
better,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  begin  already  to  be  better.  And  therefore  the 
heart's  inclination  to  be  good,  cannot  be  the  thing  that  ^t  gives  rise  to  its 
being  made  good.  For  its  inclination  to  be  better,  is  the  same  thing  with  its 
becoming  better. 

§  45.  If  there  be  any  immediate  influence  or  action  of  the  Spiiit  of  God  at 
all  on  any  created  beings,  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  it  is  physical.  If  it  be  in  exciting  ideas  of  motives,  or  in  any  respect 
assisting  or  promoting  any  effect,  still  it  is  physical ;  and  every  whit  as  much 
so,  as  if  we  suppose  the  temper  and  nature  of  the  heart  is  immediately  changed. 
And  it  is  as  near  akin  to  a  miracle.    If  the  latter  be  miraculous,  so  is  the  former. 

§  46.  \Vho  ever  supposed  that  the  term  irresistible  was  properly  used  with 
respect  to  that  power  by  which  an  infant  is  brought  into  being ;  meaning,  irre- 
sistible by  the  infant  ?  Or  who  ever  speaks  of  a  man's  waking  out  of  a  sound 
deep  irresisdbly^  meaning,  that  he  cannot  resist  awaking  ?  Or  who  says,  that 
Adam  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  irresistibly  1  See  what  1  have 
said  of  the  use  of  SQch  terms  as  irresisUble^  unfinuirable,  &c.,  in  my  Inquiry 
ihoul  Liberty. 
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§  47.  The  opponents  of  efficacious  grace  and  phj-si^al  operation,  i  ay  be 
challenged  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that  any  creature  should  become  rishteotu 
without  a  physical  operation,  either  a  being  created  with  the  habit  of  right- 
eousness, or  its  being  immediately  infused.  See  what  I  have  written  m  my  book 
of  Original  Sin,  in  those  sections  wherein  I  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  original 
righteousness,  and  argue,  that  if  Adam  was  not  created  righteous,  no  way  can 
be  invented  how  he  could  ever  become  righteous. 

§  48.  As  to  that,  Matthew  viL  7,  *^  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  ;"  it  is  explained 
by  such  places  as  that,  Deut  iv.  29,  "  But  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the 
Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  souL"  And  by  Deut  px.  2—6,  "  If  thou  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;"  wluch  is  very  paral- 
lel with  that,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

§  49.  The  Scripture  teacheth  that  holiness,  both  in  principle  and  fruit,  is 
from  God.  '^  It  is  God  who  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  And  Prov.  xvi.  1,  "  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord."  C«  imparing  this  with  other  parts  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  evinces  that  it  is  a  moral  preparation,  and  the  answer  of  th^ 
tongue  in  moral  regards,  that  is  meant. 

§  50.  Reason  snows  that  the  first  existence  of  a  principle  of  virtue  canno* 
be  from  man  himself,  nor  in  any  created  bein^  whatsoever ;  but  must  be  itnmedi 
ately  given  from  God ;  or  that  otherwise  it  never  can  be  obtained,  whatever 
this  principle  be,  whether  love  to  God,  or  love  to  men.  It  must  either  be 
from  God,  or  be  a  habit  contracted  by  repeated  acts.  But  it  is  most  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  first  existence  of  the  principle  of  holy  action,  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  course  of  holy  actions.  Because  there  can  be  no  holy  action  with- 
out a  principle  of  holy  inclination.  There  can  be  no  act  done  fi-om  love,  that 
shall  be  the  cause  of  first  introducing  the  very  existence  of  love. 

§  51.  God  is  said  to  give  tnie  virtue  and  piety  of  heart  to  man  ;  to  work  it 
in  him,  to  create  it,  to  form  it,  and  with  regard  to  it  we  are  said  to  be  his  work- 
manship. Yea,  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  understand  it  in  some  improper 
sense,  it  is  often  declared  as  the  peculiar  character  of  God,  that  he  assumes  it 
as  his  character  to  be  the  author  and  giver  of  true  virtue,  in  his  being  called  the 
Sanctifier ;  he  that  sanctifieth  us.    <M  am  he  that  sanctifieth  you."     This  is 

Spoken  of  as  the  great  prerogative  of  Go<l,  Levit  xx.  8,  and  other  parallel  places. 
e  declares  expressly  that  this  effect  shall  be  connected  with  his  act,  or  with 
what  he  shall  do  in  order  to  it  **  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water,  and  you  shall  be 
clean."  What  God  does  is  often  spclcen  of  as  thoroughly  effectual ;  the  effect  is 
infallibly  consequent  **  Turn  us,  and  we  shall  be  turned."  Jesus  Christ  has 
the  groat  character  of  a  Saviour  on  this  account,  that ''  he  saves  his  people  from 
their  sins."  See  Rom.  xi.  26,  27,  ^  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  as  it  is 
written,  there  shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodli- 
ness from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away 
their  sins."  God  sa)'S,  **  I  will  put  my  law  into  their  hearts ;  I  will  write  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  they  shall  not  depart  away  from  me ;  I  will  take 
away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  I  will  give  them  a  heart 
to  know  me ;  I  will  circumcise  their  hearts  to  love  me ;  oh,  that  there  were  such 
t  heart  in  themP'  And  it  is  qK>ken  of  as  his  work,  to  eive,  to  cause,  to  create 
such  a  heart,  to  put  it  in  them.  God  is  said  to  incline  Uieir  hearts,  not  only  tP 
ipve  statutes,  but  to  incline  their  hearts  to  his  statutes^ 
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Moses  speaks  of  the  great  moral  means  that  God  had  used  with  the  children 
of  Israel  to  enlighten  them,  and  convince  and  persuade  them ;  but  of  their  bemg 
yet  unpersuaded  and  unconverted,  and  gives  this  as  a  reason,  that  God  had  not 
given  them  a  heart  to  perceive :  as  Deut.  xxix.  4,  "  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given 
you  a  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  h*»ar,  unto  this  day."  The 
Scripture  plainly  makes  a  distmction  between  exhibiting  light,  or  means  of  in* 
struction  and  persuasion,  and  giving  eyes  to  see,  circumcising  the  heart,  &,c. 

§  52.  Why  should  Christ  teach  us  to  pray  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  •*  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  if  it  is  not  God's  work  to  bring  that  effect 
to  piLSs,  and  it  is  left  to  man's  free  will,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  other- 
\\'\sc  it  is  no  virtue,  and  none  of  their  obedience,  or  doing  of  God's  will;  and 
God  does  what  he  can  oftentimes  consistently  with  man's  hberty,  and  those 
that  enjoy  the  means  he  uses,  do  generally  neglect  and  refuse  to  do  his  will  ? 
He  dot's  so  much,  that  he  can  well  say,  what  could  I  have  done  more  ?  And 
vet  almost  all  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  doing  his  will.  See  Colos.  L 
9,  10. 

§  53.  If  it  be  as  the  Arminians  suppose,  that  all  men's  virtue  is  of  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  free  will,  independent  on  any  prior  determining,  deci- 
dinix,  and  disposing  of  the  event ;  that  it  is  no  pari  of  the  ordering  of  God, 
wht'iher  there  be  many  virtuous  or  few  in  the  world,  whether  there  shall  be 
much  virtue  or  little,  or  where  it  shall  be,  in  what  nation,  country,  or  when,  or 
in  what  generation  or  aje ;  or  whether  there  shall  be  any  at  all :  then  none  of 
thfM'  thinj^  belcng  to  God's  disposal,  and  therefore,  surely  it  does  not  belong 
to  him  to  promise  them.  For  it  does  not  belong  to  him  to  promise  in  an  affair, 
coiurmmg  which  he  has  not  the  disposal. 

And  how  can  Gch\  promise,  as  he  oftentimes  does  in  his  word,  glorious  times, 
w!nn  righteousness  shall  jrencrally  prevail,  and  his  will  shall  generally  be  done; 
and  yi't  that  it  is  not  an  effect  which  belongs  to  him  to  determine ;  it  is  not  left 
to  his  drtermination,  but  to  the  sovereign,  arbitrary  determination  of  others,  in- 
dependently on  any  determination  of  him  ;  and  therefore  surely  they  ou^ht  to 
be  thr  promisersi  For  him  to  promise  who  has  it  not  in  his  hands  to  dispose 
and  dotennine,  is  a  great  absurdity  ;  and  yet  God  oftentimes  in  promising, 
spt*aks  of  himself  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  matter,  using  such  expressions 
as  abundantly  imply  it  Isaiah  Ix.  22,  **  I  the  Lord  do  hasten  it  in  its  time." 
Siiri'ly  this  is  the  language  of  a  nromiser,  and  not  merely  a  predictor.  God  pro- 
mi  v*s  Abraham,  that  ^  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him." 
G<i<l  swears,  **  ever)'  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess."  And  it  is 
said  to  be  given  to  Christ,  that  every  nation,  &c,  should  serve  and  obey  him, 
Dan.  vii.  After  what  manner  they  shall  serve  and  obey  him,  is  abundantly  de- 
clared in  other  prophecies,  as  in  Isaiah  xL  and  innumerable  others.  These  are 
spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  as  the  excellent  things  that  God  does. 

§  54.  If  God  is  not  the  disposing  author  of  virtue,  then  he  is  not  the  giver 
of  It  The  very  notion  of  a  pver  implies  a  disposing  cause  of  the  possessk>Q 
of  the  benefit  1  John  iv.  4,  **  Ye  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  over- 
come them  (i.  e.  haw  overcome  your  spiritual  enemies),  because  greater  is  he 
that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ;"  that  is,  plainly,  he  is  stronger,  and 
his  strength  overcomes.  But  how  can  this  be  a  reason,  if  God  does  not  put 
forth  any  overcoming,  effectual  strength  in  the  case,  but  leaves  it  to  free  will  to 
get  the  victory,  to  determine  the  point  in  the  conflict  'f 

^  65.  There  are  no  sort  of  benefits  that  are  so  much  the  sulgect  of  the  pro* 
mises  of  Scripture,  as  tfus  tort,  the  bestowment  of  virtue,  or  benefits  which  im« 
f^  it    How  often  is  the  fiith  of  the  Gentiles,  or  their  ooming  into  the  Chris- 
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tan  Church  promised  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  IsLiah  xlix.  6,  and  many 
othei  places ;  and  he  has  promised  it  to  his  church,  chap.  xlix.  18 — 21,  and 
innumerable  other  places.  See  Rom.  xv.  12,  13.  What  a  promise  have  we, 
Isaiah  Ix.  21,  "  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous,  they  shall  inherit  the 
land  forever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  glo- 
rified,"— compared  with  the  next  chapter,  3d  verse,  "  That  they  may  be  called 
the  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified." 
See  also  verse  8th  of  the  same  chapter.  Likewise  chap.  Ix.  17, 18,  "  1  will 
make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thy  exactors  righteousness ;  violence  shall  no  more 
be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  border,  but  thou  shalt 
call  thy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise."  Here  it  is  promised  that  the  ru- 
lers shall  be  righteous ;  and  then,  in  the  21st  verse  following,  it  is  promised  that 
the  people  shall  be  so.  The  chanee  of  men  to  be  of  a  peaceable  disposition  is 
promised,  as  in  places  innumerable,  so  in  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 11,  **The  wolf  also 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,"  &,c 
Isaiah  Iv.  5,  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not,  and  na- 
tions that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  glorified  thee."  Jer.  iiL  16,  "  And  I 
will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  know* 
ledge  and  understanding."  This  implies  a  promise  that  there  should  be  such 
pastors  in  being,  and  that  thev  should  be  faithful  to  feed  the  people  with  know- 
ledge and  imderstanding.  Jer.  x.  23,  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself." 
Stebbing  owns,  that  on  Arminian  principles,  conversion  depending  on  tlie  de- 
termination of  free  will,  it  is  possible,  in  its  own  nature,  that  none  should  ever 
be  converted ;  p.  235.  Then  all  the  promises  of  virtue,  of  the  revival  of  reli- 
gion, &,c.,  are  notliing.  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  "  Turn  thou  me,  and  1  shall  be  turned," 
— compared  with  Jer.  xvii.  14,  ^*  Heal  me,  0  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed  ;  save 
me,  and  I  shall  be  saved,  for  thou  art  my  praise."  Which  shows  the  force  and 
meaning  of  such  a  phraseoloOT  to  be,  that  God  alone  can  be  the  doer  of  it ;  and 
that  if  he  undertakes  it,  it  will  be  effectually  done.  Jer.  xxxi.  32 — 35,  ''  Not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egj'pt  (which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord) :  but  this 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  theii 
hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  >ljall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  ever)  man  his  brother,  ^a^  ing. 
Know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  Know  me,  from  the  least  of  them,  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  re- 
member their  sin  no  more."  The  prophet  elsewhere  tells  what  is  connected 
with  knowing  God,  viz.,  doing  judgment  and  justice,  and  showing  mercy,  &c 
Chap.  xxii.  16,  Jer.  xxxiL  39, 40,  ^  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one 
way,  that  they  may  fear  me  forever,  for  the  good  of  them  and  tlieir  chikiren 
afler  them ;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good.  But  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts, 
and  they  shall  not  depart  firom  me."  Jer.  xxxiiL  2,  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
maker  thereof,  the  maker  that  formed  it."  Verse  8,  "  And  1  wil  cleanse  them 
from  all  their  miauity,  whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me."  EzeL  xi.  18- 
5K),  **  And  they  snail  oome  thither,  and  they  sliall  take  away  all  the  detestable 
things  thereof,  and  all  the  abominatuNis  thereof  from  thence.  And  I  wiQ  give 
them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  withiD  joo ;  and  I  will  take  the 
stony  heart  out  of  tbdi  flesh,  and  I  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  that  thev 
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may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances,  and  do  them  ;  and  they 
•hall  he  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God." 

Zech.  xii.  10,  to  the  end,  "  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  Dand,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supphcation ;  and 
they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,"  &c. 

So  in  the  next  chapter  at  the  beginning,  *'  I  will  cut  ofi  the  names  of  idols 
out  of  the  land,  and  they  shall  be  no  more  remembered  ;"  and  also,  '*  I  will 
cause  the  prophets,  and  also  the  unclean  spirits  to  pass  out  of  the  land." 

Mai.  iii.  3,  4,  *'  And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ;  and  he 
shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may 
offer  unto  the  LonI  an  offering  in  righteousness.  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in 
the  former  years." 

§  56.  We  are  told,  Job  xxviii.  28,  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  The  same  is  also  abundantly  declared 
in  other  places.  But  it  is  e(]ually  declaretl,  that  God  is  the  author  and  giver  of 
wisdom,  and  tliat  he  is  the  author  wholly  and  only  ;  which  is  denied  of  other 
thinii^s.  It  is  also  abundantly  declared  in  this  28th  chapter  of  Job,  that  it  can- 
not be  obtainetl  of  any  creature  by  any  means ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  that  it  is  Goc  that  gives  wisdom,  as  is  assertetl,  Prov.  ii.  6  :  "  For 
the  Lord  giveth  wisdom  ,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing." It  is  the  promise  of  God  the  Father,  Psalm  ex.  2,  "  Thy  people  shall  be 
willing  in  tlie  day  of  thv  power,**  Psaim  cxix.  35,  *•  Make  me  to  go  in  .the  way 
of  thy  commandment."  \  crse  36,  **  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies." 

^  57.  We  are  directtfi  earnestly  to  pray  and  crj'  unto  God  for  wisdom,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  ff>r  this  nas(»n,  that  it  is  he  that  giveth  wisdom.  Prov. 
ii.  at  the  beginning:  coinparr  Jnh.  xxviii.  with  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "  The  king's  heart 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  L»rd,  as  the  rivrrs  of  water ;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever 
he  will."  Here  it  is  represented  that  thi*  will  of  God  determines  the  wills  of 
men,  and  that  when  (icxi  phrases  to  interpose,  he  even  directs  them  according  to 
his  pleasure,  without  failure  in  any  instance.  This  shows  that  God  has  not  left 
men's  hearts  so  in  their  own  hands,  as  to  be  determined  by  themselves  alone, 
independently  on  any  anteceilent  determination. 

Prov.  xxviii,  26,  **  He  that  tnisteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool."  A  man  is  to 
be  commended  for  making  a  wise  improvement  of  his  outward  possessions,  for 
his  own  comfort ;  yet  this  ts  the  gill  of  God.  Eccles.  ii.  24 — 26,  "  There  is 
nothing  better  for  a  man.  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should 
l!)ak('  ins  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  lalx)r.  This  also  I  saw,  that  it  was  from  the 
hand  of  God." 

John  i.  12,  13,  ^  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gare  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God ;  which  were  bom,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
Thus  also  we  read,  Luke  iii.  8,  *'  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
onto  Abraham."  John  iii.  3,  **  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Ver^e  9,  **  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  *'  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit"  Verse  8,  **  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  ILst«  th,  and  thou  hearcst  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit."  Jam.  L  18,  ^  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth, 
diat  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatureB.** 

What  Christ  meant  by  being  born  again,  we  may  leara  by  the  abundant 
use  of  the  like  phrase  by  the  same  diadple  that  wrote  thif  gospel,  ii  his  first 
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epistle^  who  doubtless  learned  his  language  from  lis  master ;  and  particjlarly 
from  those  sayings  of  his  concerning  the  new  birth,  which  he  took  more  spe- 
cial notice  of,  and  which  left  the  deepest  impressions  on  his  mind,  which  we 
may  suppose  are  those  he  records,  when  he  writes  the  history  of  his  life.  Matth. 
IV.  19, "  1  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  So  Mark  i.  16,  20,  together  with 
Luke  V.  10,  "  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men ;"  compare*!  with  the  fore- 

foing  story  of  Christ's  giving  them  so  great  a  draught  of  fishes,  which  was  wholly 
is  doing,  and  ascribed  to  hun.  Matth.  vL  10,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will 
be  done.*'  Matth.  xi.  25—27,  "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  1  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So  Luke 
X.  21,  22.  John  vL  37,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  unto  me." 
Verse  44,  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him." 

John  X.  16,  •*  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I 
must  bring ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  Verses  26 — 29, 
**  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you ;  my 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and  1  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out 
of  my  hands.    My  Father  which  gave  them  me,"  &c. 

Acts  XV.  3,  4,  "  Declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  declared 
all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them."  Verse  9,  "  And  put  no  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  Therefore  it  is  not  proba- 
ble,  that  the  heart  is  first  purified,  to  fit  it  for  faith.  John  xiv.  12,  "  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  The 
meaning  of  it  is  confirmed  from  John  xii.  23,  24,  28 — 32,  and  John  xvii.  1,  2, 
3,  Isa.  xlix.  3,  5,  and  xxvi.  15,  and  Isa.  xvi.  14,  Isa.  xvii.  3,  4,  5,  and  16, 17, 
and  22,  24  (especially  Isa.  Iv.  4,  5),  Jer.  xxx.  19.  Rom.  ix.  15,  "  It  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mere}'."  By  such 
an  expression  in  the  apostle's  phraseology,  from  time  to  time,  is  meant  the  use 
of  endeavors,  whereby  they  seek  the  benefit  they  would  obtain.  So  what  he 
here  says,  b  agreeable  to  what  he  says  in  chap.  xL  4,  5,  6,  7,  where  he  partic- 
ularly shows,  that  it  is  God  that  preserves  the  remnant,  and  that  it  is  of  the 
election  of  his  grace  and  free  kindness,  and  not  of  their  works ;  but  in  such  a 
way  of  freedom,  as  is  utterly  incoasistent  with  its  fc*ing  of  their  works.  And  in 
verse  7,  that  it  is  not  determined  by  their  seeking,  but  by  God's  election.  The 
apostle  here,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  has  respect  to  bodies  of  men,  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Esau  and  Jacob,  &c.  Yet  this  he  applies  to  a  distinction  made  in 
tLoe»e  days  of  the  gospel,  and  that  distinction  made  between  those  that  were  in 
the  Christian  churdi,  and  those  that  were  not,  and  particularly  some  of  the  Jews 
that  were  in  the  Christian  church,  and  others  of  the  same  nation  that  were  not ; 
wiiich  is  made  by  some  believing  and  accepting  Christ,  and  others  rejecting 
him ;  by  that  faith  which  they  professes!  to  exercise  with  all  their  hearts ;  that 
faitl*  which  was  a  mercy  and  virtue,  and  the  want  of  which  was  a  .'ault ;  as 
appears  by  the  objection  the  apostle  supposes,  verse  19,  "  Why  doth  Le  yet  find 
fault  ?"  The  want  of  which  faith  argued  hardness  of  heart,  verse  18,  exposed 
fbem  to  wrath  and  destruction,  as  a  punishment  of  sin,  verse  22,  and  exjiosc* 
Y^rsoDS  to  be  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  verse  29. 

Rom.  xL  4.  5.  6, 7, ''  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him  ?   I  have 
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reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
image  of  Baal.  Even  so  at  this  present  time,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  And  if  ly  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  gr|ice ;  other- 
wise work  is  no  more  work."  2  Tim.  ii.  9.  Eph.  ii.  9.  Tit.  lii.  5,  "  What 
then  ?  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  heseeketh  for;  but  the  election  hath 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  Rom.  xL  17,  18, "  If  some  of  the 
branches  are  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wiki  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in 
among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree ; 
boast  not  against  the  branches." 

Rom.  XI.  25,  26,  27,  "  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  As  it  is 
written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungod- 
liness from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take 
away  their  sins."  Together  with  verses  35,  36,  *•  Who  hath  first  given  unto 
him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  l  For  of  him,  and  through  him, 
and  to  him,  are  all  thin^,  to  whom  be  glor}'  for  ever  and  ever." 

§  58.  That  expression,  Rom.  L  7,  and  1  Cor.  L  2,  and  elsewhere,  called  to 
be  sainls^  implies,  that  God  makes  the  distinction.  Compare  this'  with  what 
Christ  says,  John  x.  27,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice."  Verse  16,  '*  Other  sheep 
have  I  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  must  I  bring ;  and  they  shall  hear 
my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  1  Cor.  i.  26, 27, 28, 
to  the  end ;  '^  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  nut  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called  :  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of,  &c.  That  no  fli-sh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 
But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,"  &c.  Rom.  xi.  latter  end.  lleb.  xiii.  20, 
2L  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  or  wlio  is  Ajwllos,  but  ininrs- 
ters  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man.  I  liave  plant- 
ed, and  Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave  the  incTe'.i.se.  So  neither  is  he  that 
planteth  anv  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase 
•-We  are  laborers  together  with  God ;  ye  are  God's  husbandry  ;  ye  are  GocPs 
DuVid'uig."  According  to  the  Arminian  scheme,  it  ought  to  have  been ;  I  have 
planted,  and  Apollos  watered,  and  God  hath  planted  and  watered  more  espe- 
cially. For  we  have  done  it  only  as  his  servants.  But  vou  yourselves  have 
given  the  increase ;  the  fruit  has  been  left  to  your  free  will :  agreeably  to  what 
the  Arminians  from  time  to  time  insist  on,  in  what  the}-  say  upon  the  parable  of 
die  vineyard  which  God  planted  in  a  fruitful  hill,  £u^,  and  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  j^apes,  and  says,  what  could  I  have  done  more  unto  my  vineyard  ? 

1  Cor.  iiL  3,  **  Ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  mil  is- 
tered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  livmg  God ;  not  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart."  They  were  the  epistle 
of  Christ,  as  the  eflect  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  hearts  held  forth  the  light  of 
truth ;  of  gospel  truth  with  its  evidence  to  the  world ;  as  the  church  is  compared 
to  a  candlestick,  and  called  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  This  is  agreeable 
to  those  Scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  ^peak  of  writing  God's  law  in  their 
hearts,  JLc.  Add  to  this,  chap.  iv.  6,  ^  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  kuow- 
iedire  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  2  Cor.  t.  14—18,  *"  If 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  that  thev  whidi  live,  shouM  not  henceforth 
Uve  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  lor  them,  and  rose  again.  Ther^ 
fore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  v  c  new  creature :  oU  things  are  passed  away : 
behold,  aU  things  are  become  new;  tud  all  things  are  of  God.'' 
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2  Cor.  viii.  16,  17,  "Tlianks  be  to  God,  who  put  the  same  earnest  care  into 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you.  For  indeed  he  accepted  the  exhortation.  But  being 
m6re  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you."  So  the  next  chapter 
speaks  of  tjie  Corinthians'  forwardness  and  readiness  in  their  bounty  to  the  poor 
saints,  not  as  of  necessity,  but  with  freedom  and  cheerfulness,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  their  own  hearts  or  w411s;  but  yet  speaks  of  their  charit}'  as  just  cause 
of  much  thanksgiving  to  God ;  and  speaks  expressly  of  thanksgiving  to  him  for 
such  a  subjection  of  them  to  the  gospel,  and  liberal  distribution  to  them. 

Gal.  i.  15,  16,  ''But  when  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  liis  Son  in  me,  that  I 
might  preach  him  amone  the  Gentiles,"  compared  with  2  Cor.  iv.  6, 7,  and  the 
account  which  he  gives  himself  of  his  conversion,  Acts  xxvi.  16 — 18. 

Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  "  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live 
unto  Go<L  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
livetli  in  me." 

Gal.  V.  22,  23,  &c.,  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gt'iillrncss,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 

§  59.  The  apostle,  in  Eph.  i.  18 — 20,  speaks  of  some  exceeding  great  work  of 
power  by  wliich  they  that  believe  are  distinguished.  But  a  bodily  n  suriection  is 
no  such  distinguishing  work  of  power.  See  the  words :  **  The  eyes  of  your  under- 
stamlintj  Uing  enlightened,  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling, 
and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the 
excti (hug  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the 
workinir  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  Jesus,  when  he 
raisnl  hiia  fiom  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  heavenly 
plares."  The  apostle  repeats  the  same  thing  in  sutetance  again  in  chap- 
ter iii.  11,  and  following  verses,  and  tells  us  what  sort  of  knowledge  he 
desiretl,  and  so  earnestly  prayed  that  they  might  receive,  and  what  is  the  jtower 
that  lie  speaks  of:  "That  they  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love  ol 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God."  And  tells  bv  what  means  God  would  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith,  &c., 
verses  16,  f?.  And  he  tells  us  in  verse  20,  what  is  the  power  of  God  he  speaks 
of.  See  Horn.  xv.  13.  1  Pet  i.  3—5,  and  2  Thess.  i.  11,  12.  See  also  what 
the  apostle  speaks  of  as  an  effect  of  God's  glorious  power.  Col.  i,  11. 

Kph.  i.  18 — 20,  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  words  which  follow 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter ;  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  dis- 
course, where  the  apostle  abundantly  explains  himself.  In  those  words,  there 
is  an  explanation  of  what  had  before  been  more  figuratively  represented.  He 
here  obsmcs,  that  those  that  believe,  are  the  subjects  of  a  like  exceeding  great- 
ness of  power  that  Christ  was,  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  set  at 
God's  own  right  hand  in  heavenly  places.  And  then  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
discourse  he  shows  how,  viz.,  in  our  being  raised  from  the  dead,  being  dead 
ourselves  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  raised  as  Christ  was,  and  made  to  sit 
together  with  him  in  heavenly  places ;  and  this  be  speaks  of,  not  only  as  the 
fruit  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,  but  of  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  and 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace;  bygrace  in  opposition  to  works;  that  it  is  by  faith 
which  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  apo^e  repeats  it  over  and  over,  that  it  is  by  grace, 
and  then  explains  how ;  not  of  works ;  and  that  our  faith  itself,  by  which  it  is,  is 
not  of  oufKlTcs,  but  is  God*s  gid ;  and  that  we  are  wholly  God*s  workroandiip ; 
and  that  all  is  owing  to  God's  foreordaining  that  we  should  walk  in  good  worka 
I  know  not  what  the  apostle  could  have  said  more.    See  Eph.  ii.  1 — 10 
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§  60.  In  Ef  h.  iii.  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  glorious  mystery  of  God's  will,  con- 
trived of  old,  and  determined  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  his  eternal 
purpose,  &c,  that  God  would  bring  in  the  Gentiles  as  fellow  heirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel.  Which  con- 
firms the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament ;  shows  that  they  were  not  foretold 
only  as  foreseen,  but  foredetermined,  as  what  God  would  bring  to  pass.  This 
is  also  spoken  of  elsewhere,  as  the  fruit  of  God's  eternal  purpose,  his  election, 
&C.,  as  our  adversaries  acknowledge. 

§  61.  Sincerity  itself  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  God,  Phil.  i.  10 :  "  That 
ye  may  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent ;  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  with- 
out offence  in  the  day  of  Christ."  And  elsewhere  God  is  represented  as  "  creat- 
ing a  clean  heart,  renewing  a  right  spirit,  giving  a  heart  of  flesh,"  &c.  The 
apostle  •<  gives  thanks  for  the  faiui  and  love  of  tlie  Colossians,  their  being  deliv- 
ered from  the  power  of  darkness,  &c.,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  filkfi  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom  and  might,  agreeable  to  their  know- 
ledge, being  fruitful  in  every  good  work ;  and  for  their  perseverance,  and  that 
tliev  might  be  made  meet  for  the  reward  of  the  saints."  Col  i.  3,  4,  9 — 13. 
Thfs  argues  all  to  flow  from  God  as  the  giver.  Their  first  faith,  and  their  love 
that  their  faith  was  attended  with,  and  their  knowledge  and  spiritual  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  walking  worthy  of  the  Lord,  and  universal  obedience,  and 
doing  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  grace,  and  being  strengthened  ii.  it, 
and  their  perseverance  and  cheerfulness  in  their  obedience,  and  being  made  niee. 
for  their  reward,  all  are  from  God.  They  are  from  God  as  the  dc.c.v-'.i.*».g 
cause ;  else,  why  does  the  apostle  pray  that  God  would  bestow  or  effect  the^e 
things,  if  they  be  not  at  his  determination  whether  they  shall  have  them  or  not  ? 
lie  speaks  of  God's  glorious  power  as  manifested  in  the  bestowraent  of  these 
thinn^s. 

Col.  ii.  13,  "  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumci^ion  of 
your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him." 

Col.  iii.  10,  '*  Have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowletl^c 
aAer  the  image  of  him  that  created  him." 

See  how  many  things  the  apostle  gives  thanks  to  God  for  in  the  Hiesstf 
lonians,  and  prays  for  them.  2  Thess.  i.  3,  4,  11,  12,  and  ii.  17,  18,  and  iii.  3, 
4,  5.  1  Thess.  i.  verse  2,  to  the  end,  and  chap.  ii.  verses  13,  14,  and  chap.  iii. 
9, 10,  1 2,  1 3,  chap.  v.  23, 24,  1  Thess.  iii.  1 2, "  The  I^rd  made  you  to  increase 
and  abound  in  love,"  &c  1  Thess.  iv.  10,  •'  But  as  touching  brotherly  love,  yc 
need  not  that  I  should  write  unto  you :  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to 
love  one  another.  And  indeed  ye  do  it  towards  all  the  brethren.  1  Thi*ss.  v. 
23,  24,  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit,  and  soul  and  body,  be  presented  blameless  unto  the  comine 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  be  that  hath  called  you,  who  also  wiU 
do  it." 

2  Thess.  i.  3,  4,  "  We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always  for  you,  because  your 
faith  groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  charity  of  every  one  of  you  all  towards  each 
other  aboundcth ;  so  that  we  glory  in  you,  for  your  faith  and  patience  in  all  your 
persecutions  and  tribulations." 

The  apostle  thanks  G04]  for  his  own  prayers,  and  for  others ;  2  Tim.  i.  3,  **  If 
they  are  from  God,  then  doubtless  also  our  prayers  for  ourselves,  our  very  prayert 
for  the  Spirit,  are  from  him. 

Th(»  propliet  ascribes  persons'  prayers  to  their  having  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication.  True  acceptable  prayer  is  spoken  of,  Koro.  viii.,  as  being  the 
Sanguage  of  the  Spirit ;  not  that  I  suppose  ibal  the  very  words  are  bdited,  but 
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the  (iisposition  is  given.    2  Tim.  i.  7,  *^  God  hath  not  us  given  the  spirit  of  fear 
but  otjpower  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

2  Tim.  ii.  9,  "  Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  ac« 
cording  to  bur  works,  but  according  to  his  own  puifCije  and  grace,  which  wae 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began." 

Heb.  xiii.  20,  2 1,  "  Now  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  aeain  from  the  dea(" 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work,  and  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  See  Lph.  i.  19,  20,  and  1  Cor.  i. 
latter  end.  Heb.  xii.  2,  "  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  compared 
with  Philip,  i.  6.  James  i.  5 — 8,  **  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  riven  Tiim. 
But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering ;  for  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  driven  of  the  wind  and  tossc^l.  For  let  not  that  man  think  he  shall 
obtain  any  thing  of  the  Lord.  A  double-minded  man  i^  unstable  in  all  his  ways.*' 
So  that,  in  order  to  a  man's  having  any  reason  to  expect  to  be  heard,  he  must 
first  have  faith,  and  a  sincere,  single  heart.  And  what  that  is  which  the  apostle 
calls  wisdom,  may  be  learnt  from  chap.  iii.  17,  18 :  **  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easj'  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the  fruit  of 
righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace."  In  chap.  i.  5,  &c., 
above  cited,  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  wisdom  ;  and  in  the  following 
part  of  the  chapter,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  and  every  benefit  of  that 
lund ;  ever}'  thing  that  contains  any  thintr  of  the  nature  of  light  or  wisdom,  or 
moral  good  :  and  this  is  represented  as  ihc  fiuit  of  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
Verses  16,  17,  18,  "  Do  not  err,  my  beloveil  brethren.  Ever)*  good  gift,  and 
ever)'  perfect  gift,  is  from  above,  and  comet h  down  from  the  Father  of  liphts. 
with  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Of  his  own  will  begat  ht 
us  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures." 
See  John  i.  13,  and  iii.  8. 

The  scope  of  the  apostle,  and  connection  of  his  discourse,  plainly  show  that 
the  apostle  means  to  assert  that  all  moral  good  is  from  God.  In  the  precetling 
verses,  he  was  warning  those  he  wrote  to,  not  to  lav  their  sins,  or  pride,  or  lusts 
(o  the  charge  of  God,  and  on  that  occasion  he  would  have  them  be  sensible  that 
every  good  gift  is  from  God,  and  no  evil ;  that  God  is  the  Father  o(  light ,  and 
only  01  light ;  and  that  no  darkness  is  from  him,  because  there  is  no  darkness 
in  him ;  no  change  from  light  to  darkness ;  no,  not  the  least  shadow.  What 
be  says  is  plainly  parallel  to  what  the  Apostle  John  says,  when  he  would  signify 
God's  perfect  holiness  without  any  sin ;  1  John  i.  5,6,  **  This,  then,  is  the  message 
which  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  But  if  all  moral  good  is  from  God, 
Cometh  down  from  him,  and  is  his  gift  ;  then  the  very  first  good  determination  of 
ihe  will,  and  every  good  improvement  of  assistance,  is  so. 

1  Pet.  i.  2 — 5,  **  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  bath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope"  (or  a  livine  hope^  L  e^  iiroiD  the  dead ;  to  be  begotten 
firom  the  dead,  in  the  phrase  of  the  New  IcstimiCBit,  is  the  same  as  to  be  raised 
firom  the  dead,  see  Coloss.  L  18,  Rer.  L  5),  **  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Cilirist  fiftim  the  dead,  to  an  inheritanoe  inoomiptible  and  undefiledi  reserrcd  in 
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heaven  for  you,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  onto  salva- 
tion."    See  Eph.  i.  IS — 20,  and  ii.  at  the  beginning. 

PhiL  ii.  13,  '<  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  The  plain  meaning  of  this  text  is,  that  it  is  God  by  his  operation 
and  efficiency  who  gives  the  will,  and  also  enables  us  to  put  that  will  in  execu- 
tion ;  or  that  he  by  his  efficiency  gives  both  the  will  and  the  deed.  And  this 
will  remain  the  plain  meaning  ot  this  text,  after  this  sort  of  gentlemen  have 
worked  upon  it  a  thousand  years  longer,  if  any  of  them  shall  remain  on  earth  so 
long.  It  will  be  the  indisputable  meaning  of  it,  notwithstanding  their  criticisms 
on  the  word  ei-f^/oir,'  &c  I  question  whether  any  word  can  oe  found,  in  all 
the  Greek  language,  more  expressive  and  significant  of  an  actual  operation. 
Wl^erever  the  words  effectaal  and  effectually  are  used  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  this  is  the  word  used  in  the  original.     See  the  English  Concordance. 

§  62.  By  the  disposing  or  determining  cause  of  a  benefit  I  mean,  a  cause 
that  disposes,  orders  or  determines,  whether  we  shall  be  actually  possessed  of 
the  benefit  or  not ;  and  tlie  same  cause  may  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  or  eSec* 
tual  cause.  That  cause  only  can  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  cause,  whose 
efficiency  determines,  reaches,  and  produces  the  effect. 

A  being  may  be  the  determiner  and  disposer  of  an  event,  and  not  properly 
an  efficient  or  efficacious  cause.  Because,  though  he  determines  the  futuri^ 
of  the  event,  yet  there  is  no  positive  efficiency  or  power  of  the  cause  that  reaches 
and  produces  the  effect ;  but  merely  a  withholding  or  withdrawing  of  efficienqr 
or  power. 

Concerning  the  giver's  being  a  disposer  or  determiner,  let  us  consider  that 
objection,  that  when  a  man  gives  to  a  be^rgar,  he  does  but  offer,  and  leaves  it 
with  the  determination  of  the  beggar's  will,  whether  he  will  be  possessed  of  the 
thing  olfered.  In  answer  to  this  I  observe,  thjit  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
very  thing  given  is  the  fruit  of  the  bounty  of  tlie  giver.  The  tiling  given  is  virtue, 
and  this  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  inclination  and  will.  Therefore  the 
determination  of  the  will  is  the  gift  of  God ;  otherwise  virtue  is  not  his  gift,  and 
it  is  an  inconsistence  to  pray  to  God  to  give  it  to  us.  Why  should  we  pray  to 
God  to  give  us  such  a  determination  of  will,  when  that  proceeds  not  from  him 
but  ourselves  ? 

§  63.  Every  thing  in  the  Christian  scheme  ar^es,  that  man's  title  to,  and 
fitness  for  heaven,  depends  on  some  great  divine  mfluence,  at  once  causing  a 
vast  change,  and  not  any  such  gradual  change  as  is  supposed  to  be  brought  to 
pass  by  men  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  power.  The  exceeding 
diversity  of  the  states  of  men  in  another  world,  argues  it. 

§  64.  Arminians  make  a  great  ado  about  the  phrase  irresistible  grace.  But 
the  grand  point  of  controversy  really  is,  what  is  it  that  determines,  dbposes, 
and  decides  the  matter,  whether  there  shall  be  saving  virtue  in  the  heart  or  not; 
and  much  more  properly,  whether  the  grace  of  God  m  the  affair  be  determining 
grace,  than  whether  it  be  irresistible. 

Our  case  is  indeed  extremely  unhappy,  if  we  have  such  a  book  to  be  our 
CTand  and  only  rule,  our  light  and  directory,  that  is  so  cxceedine^  perplexed, 
dark,  paradoxical  and  hidden  everywhere  in  the  manner  of  expression,  as  the 
Scriptures  must  be,  to  make  them  consistent  with  Arminian  opinions,  by  what* 
crvcr  means  tbis  has  come  to  pass,  whether  through  the  distance  of  a^es,  diver* 
aity  of  customs,  or  by  any  other  cause.  It  is  to  oe  consdered  that  this  is  given 
for  the  rule  of  all  ages ;  and  not  only  of  the  most  learned,  and  accu  rate,  and 
penetratmg  critics,  and  men  of  vast  inqmry  ani  skill  in  antiquity,  but  for  all 
sor  ta  of  *>enions,  of  eveiy  age  and  nctsoo,  learned  and  unlearned.   If  this  be  tnic^ 
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how  un«]ua1  and  unfit  is  the  provision  that  b  made !  How  improper  to  answer 
ihe  end  designed  !  If  men  will  take  subterfuge  in  pretences  of  a  vast  alteration 
of  phrase,  through  diversity  of  ages  and  nations,  what  may  not  men  hide  them- 
selves from  under  such  a  pretence !  No  words- will  hold  and  secure  them.  Il 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  words  to  do  it.  At  this  rate,  language  in  its  nature  has 
no  sufficiency  to  communicate  ideas. 

§  65.  In  efficacious  grace  we  are  not  merely  passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do 
some,  and  we  do  the  rest.  But  God  does  all,  and  we  do  all.  God  produces  all, 
and  we  act  all.  For  that  is  what  he  produces,  viz.,  our  own  acts.  God  is  the 
only  proper  author  and  fountain  ;  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  in 
difl^rent  respects,  wholly  passive,  and  wholly  active. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  same  things  are  represented  as  from  God  and  from^  us. 
God  is  said  to  convert,  and  men  are  said  to  convert  and  turn.  God  makes  a 
new  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart.  God  circumcises 
the  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  circumcise  our  own  hearts ;  not  merely 
because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to  the  c9ect,  but  the  eflect  itself  is  our 
act  and  our  duty.  These  things  are  agreeable  to  that  text,  **  God  worketh  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do." 

§  66.  Christ  says,  that  no  other  than  those  whom  "  the  Father  draws,  \>ill 
eome  to  him ;"  and  Stehhin^  supposes  none  but  those  whom  the  Father  draws 
in  this  sense,  viz.,  by  first  giving  them  a  teachable  spirit,  &c.  But  this  was 
false  in  fact  in  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others ;  at  least  he  did  not  ^ivc  it  in  amwer 
to  prayer,  as  their  scheme  supi^oses,  and  must  suppose ;  elM.*  etiicacious  grace 
b  established,  and  the  liberty  of  the  will,  in  their  sense  of  it,  is  overthrown. 

§  67.  When  Christ  says,  John  x.,  "  Other  sheep  have  I  whirh  are  not  of  this 
fold ;"  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  meant  all  in  the  world,  that  were  then 
of  a  teacliable  disposition.  Alany  of  them  would  be  dead  l>ef(>re  the  gospel 
could  be  spread  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  many  of  the  GentiU*s  were  doubtless 
brought  in,  that  at  that  time  were  not  of  a  teachable  dis))osiiion.  And  unless 
God*s  decrees  and  efficacious  grace  made  a  dilTerence,  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose any  other,  than  that  muhitudes,  in  countries' where  the  apostles  never 
preached,  were  as  teachable  as  in  those  countries  where  they  did  go,  and  so 
they  never  were  brought  in  according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  **  Those  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  come  unto  me."'  Christ  speaks  of  the  Father's 
giving  them  as  a  thing  past,  John  x.  29,  "  My  Father  which  gave  tliem  me.*' 

When  Christ  spesiks  of  men's  being  drawn  to  him,  he  dm-s  not  mean  an} 
preparation  of  disposition  antecedent  to  their  having  the  gospt*!,  but  a  being 
converted  to  Christ  by  faith  in  the  gospel,  revealing  Christ  crui  ified,  as  appears 
by  John  xii.  32,  **  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth«  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  Acts  xv.  9,  "  Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  Tlierefore  we  are 
not  to  suppose  God  first  ;:urifies  the  heart  with  the  most  excellent  virtues,  to  fit 
it  for  faith. 

TI.C  apostle  says,  '^  without  faith  it  is  impossiole  to  plea^  God."  There- 
fore it  is  not  possible  that  i>ersons  should  have,  before  faith,  tliose  virtues  that  arc 
peculiarly  amiable  to  God,  as  Stebbing  sup|K)ses. 

§  6S.  l\ic  Apostle  James  telb  us,  that  if  we  do  not  pray  in  faith,  we  have 
no  reason  to  expect  to  receive  any  thing,  and  particularly*  not  to  receive  divine 
Visdoin.  And  therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  with  SteUiing,  that  per- 
sons first  pray,  even  before  they  have  a  spirit  of  meeknen,  and  teacbablenea^ 
and  humility,  faith  or  repentance,  and  that  God  has  proroiaed  to  answer  these 
pf 4/er&  Christian  virtues  being  everywhere  spoken  of  as  the  special  eflect  of 
grace,  and  often  called  by  the  name  of  grace,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  peculiai 
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fruit  of  graje,  does  not  well  cx)nsistwilh  the  Arminian  notion  of  assistance,  viz. 
Ihat  God  is  obliged  to  give  us  assistance  sufficient  for  salvation  from  hell,  be 
cause,  forsooth,  it  is  not  just  to  damn  us  for  the  want  of  that  which  we  have  not 
sufficient  means  to  escape ;  and  tlien,  after  God  has  given  these  sufficient  means, 
our  improving  them  well  is  wholly  from  ourselves,  our  own  will,  and  not  from 
God ;  and  the  thing  wherein  Christian  virtue  consists,  is  wholly  and  entirely 
from  ourselves. 

§  69.  Efficacious  grace  is  not  inconsistent  with  freedom.  This  appears  by 
2  Cor.  viii.  16,  17  :  **  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  put  the  same  earnest  care  into 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you ;  for  indeed  he  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you."  So  that  his  forwardness 
being  put  into  his  heart  by  God,  and  his  being  forward  of  his  own  accord,  are 
not  inconsistent,  one  with  the  other. 

§  70.  According  to  Arminian  principles,  men  have  a  good  and  honest 
heart,  the  very  thing  that  is  the  ^rand  requisite  in  order  to  God's  accept- 
ance, and  so  the  proper  grand  condition  of  salvation,  and  which  is  often  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures  as  such,  before  they  have  the  proper  condition  of  salvation. 

See  Stebbing,  page  48 — ^This  good  and  honest,  meek  and  humble,  sincere 
heart,  they  suppose  they  have  before  they  have  faith,  repentance  or  obedience. 
Yea,  they  themselves  hold  this  previous  qualification  to  be  the  ^rand  and  essen- 
tial requisite  in  order  to  God's  acceptance  and  salvation  by  Christ ;  so  that  thej' 
greatly  insist  that  if  men  have  it,  they  shall  be  surely  saved,  though  they  live  and 
die  in  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  and  without  faith,  and  repentance,  and  holiness, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  for  salvation,  according  to  theia. — Siebbingyii.  13. 

§  71.  I  would  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come  by  virtue  at  first,  ac- 
cording to  Arminian  principles,  or  how  we  come  by  our  first  virtue  ?  Is  it  na- 
tural ?  Is  there  some  virtuous  disposition  with  which  we  come  into  the  world  ? 
But  how  is  that  virtue  ?  That  which  men  bring  into  the  worki  is  necessary, 
and  what  men  had  no  opportunity  to  prevent,  and  it  is  not  at  all  from  our  free 
will.  How  then  can  there  be  any  virtue  in  it  according  to  their  principles  ? 
Or  is  our  first  virtue  wholly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  any 
endeavor  or  effort  of  ours  to  be  partly  the  cause  of  it  ?  Tliis,  to  be  sure,  can- 
not be,  by  their  principles ;  for,  according  to  them,  that  which  is  not  at  all 
from  us,  or  that  wc  are  not  the  cause  of,  is  no  vhluo  of  ours.  Is  it  wholly  from 
our  endeavors,  without  any  assistance  at  all  of  the  Spirit  ?  This  is  contrary'  to 
what  they  pretend  to  hold  ;  for  they  assert,  that  without  divine  assistance  there 
can  be  no  virtue.  Stebbing,  pa^es  27,  28,  and  pages  20,  21,  and  other  places. 
If  they  say  it  is  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  parth  from 
our  own  endeavors,  I  would  inquire  whether  those  endeavors  that  our  first  vir- 
tue partly  arises  from,  be  good  endeavors,  and  at  all  virtuous.  If  the  answer  be 
in  the  affirmative,  this  contradicts  the  suppontion.  For  I  am  now  inquiring 
what  the  first  virtue  is.  The  first  virtue  Me  have,  certainly  does  not  arise  from 
virtuous  endeavors  preceding  that  first  virtue ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  virtue  be- 
fore the  first  virtue.  If  the  answer  be,  that  they  are  no  good  endeavors,  they 
have  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  any  good  disposition,  or  any 
good  aim  and  intention,  or  any  virtuous  sincerity  ;  I  ask,  what  tendency  can  such 
elTorts  of  the  mind,  as  are  wholly  empty  of  all  goodness,  have  to  produce  true 
aaoral  goodness  in  the  heart  ? 

Can  an  action,  that  in  principles  and  ends  has  no  degree  of  moral  good, 
have  a  tendency  to  beget  a  nabit  of  acting  from  good  principles  and  for  good 
ends  ?  For  instance,  can  a  man^s  doing  something  purely  to  satisfy  some  sen- 
sitive appetite  of  bis  own,  or  to  increase  his  own  worUly  profit,  Lave  any  kind 
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of  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  doing  something  from  true,  disinterested  benevo* 
lence,  or  to  excite  to  any  act  from  such  a  principle  ?  Certainly  an  act  perfect* 
*y  void  of  benevolence,  has  no  more  tendency  to  produce  either  a  habit  or  act 
of  benevolence,  than  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  produce  something. 

§  72.  Stebbing  supposes  the  assistance  God  gives,  or  the  operation  of  ihi 
Spirit  in  order  to  faith,  is  to  give  a  good  and  honest  heart,  prepared  to  receivi 
and  well  improve  the  word  ;  as  particularly,  meekness,  humility,  teachable- 
ness, &.C.  .And  supposes  that  these  effects  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer ;  but  yet  allows,  that  the  prayer  must  be  acceptably  made,  page  106, 
which  supposes  that  some  degree  or  virtue  must  be  exercised  in  prayer.  For 
surely  they  do  not  suppose  any  thing  else,  besides  virtue  in  prayer,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  religion,  is  acceptable  to  God.  J  suppose  they  will  not  deny, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  some  virtuous  respect  to  the  divine  being,  as  well  as 
some  virtuous  concern  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  to  make  any  external 
act  of  religion  in  them  at  all  acceptable  to  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  anif  che  searcher 
of  hearts.  And  it  may  be  also  presumed  that  they  will  allow,  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  men,  who  at  present  are  so  wicked,  so  destitute  of  virtue,  that  they 
have  not  virtue  enough  for  acceptable  prayer  to  God.  They  have  not  now  so 
much  respect  to  God  or  their  own  souls,  as  to  incline  them  to  pray  at  all.  i^ut 
they  live  in  a  total  neglect  of  that  duty.  Kow,  I  would  inquire,  how  these  men 
shall  come  by  virtue,  m  order  to  acceptably  praying  to  God  ?  Or  how  is  it 
within  their  reach  by  virtue  of  Gwl's  promises  ?  Or  how  can  they  come  by  ii, 
save  by  God^s  sovereign,  arbitrary  grace  ?  Shall  they  pray  to  God  for  it,  and 
so  obtain  it  1  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  it  is  supposed,  that 
they  now  have  not  virtue  enough  to  pray  acceptably,  and  this  is  the  very  tliin*^ 
inquired,  how  they  come  by  the  virtue  necessar)'  in  order  to  their  making  ac- 
ceptable prayer  ?  Or  shall  they  work  the  virtue  in  themselves  wholly  without 
God's  assistance  ?  l^iil  this  is  contrary  to  what  they  pretend,  viz.,  that  all  vir- 
tue is  from  God,  or  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God,  which  they  allow  to 
be  evident  by  tliat  Scripture,  **  wilhovi  vie  ye  can  do  nothing.^*  Or,  is  God 
obliged  to  give  it,  or  to  assist  them  to  obtain  it,  without  their  praying  for  it,  oi 
having  virtue  enough  to  ask  it  of  him  ?  That  they  do  not  pretend.  For  the} 
suppose  the  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  heavenly  Spirit  is  our  seeking,  &.c., 
asking,  &c. ;  and  besides,  if  God  gives  it  without  their  first  seeking  it,  that  will 
make  G04I  the  fii^t  determining  eihcient,  yea,  the  mere  and  sole  author  of  it, 
without  their  doing  any  thing  toward  it,  without  their  so  much  as  seeking  01 
asking  for  v  ;  which  would  be  entirely  to  overthrow  tlieir  w  hole  scheme,  and 
would,  by  their  principles,  make  this  virtue  no  virtue  at  all,  because  not  at  all 
owing  to  them,  or  any  endeavors  of  theirs. 

If  they  reply,  they  must  in  the  first  place  consider :  they  are  capable  of 
consideration ;  and  if  they  would  consider  as  they  ought  and  may,  they  would 
doubtless  pray  to  God,  and  ask  his  help ;  and  every  man  naturally  has  some 
virtue  in  him,  which  proi)er  consideration  would  put  into  exercise  so  far  as  tr 
cause  him  to  p^ay  in  some  measure  acceptably,  without  any  new  gilt  from  God 
*-I  answer,  th  '  is  inconsistent  with  many  of  their  principles.  It  is  so,  that  men 
sliould  naturally  have  some  virtue  in  them.  For  what  is  natural  is  necessary'  ; 
is  not  from  themselves  and  their  own  endeavors  and  free  acts ;  but  prevent> 
them  all,  and  therefore  cannot  be  their  virtue.  If  tliey  say,  no  ;  consideration 
will  not  stir  up  any  virtue  that  is  naturally  in  them,  to  cause  them  to  pray  vir- 
tuously ;  but  God  has  obliged  himself  to  give  virtue  enough  to  enable  tliem  to 
pray  and  2»eek  acceptably,  if  they  will  consider :  I  answer,  this  is  more  than 
the)'  pretend.    They  do  not  pretend  that  God  has  promised  anv  new  grice  %c 
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any  man,  on  any  lower  condition  than  asking,  seeking,  knowing.  &c.,  and  if 
they  sho»ild  think  best  at  last  to  pretend  any  promise  on  lower  terms,  they  had 
best  produce  the  promises,  and  tell  us  what,  and  where  they  are.  If  they  say 
serious  consideration  itself  is  some  degree  of  seeking  their  own  ejood,  and  there 
is  an  implicit  prayer  in  it  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  guide  them  into  the  way  to 
their  happiness  :  1  answer,  if  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  implicit  prayer  in 
their  consideration,  still  they  allow  tha*  prayer  must  be  in  some  measure  accept- 
able prayer,  in  order  to  its  being  entitled  to  an  answer ;  and  consequently  must 
have  some  degree  of  virtuous  rc-spect  to  God,  &c.,  and  if  so,  then  the  same 
question  returns  with  all  the  aforementioned  ditiiculties  over  again,  viz.,  How 
came  the  profane,  thoughtless,  vain,  inconsiderate  person  by  this  new  virtue, 
this  new  respect  to  God,  that  he  ever  exercises  in  this  serious  consideration  and 
implicit  prayer  ? 

If  they  say,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  implicit  prayer  in  the 
first  consideration  ;  and  yet,  if  the  wicked,  profane,  careless  person,  makes  a 
gooil  improvement  of  what  grace  he  has,  in  proper  consideration  or  otherwise, 
God  has  obliged  himself  to  give  him  more,  in  that  general  promise,  *'  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  :"  then  I  answer; 
here  is  new  virtue  in  his  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  common  assist- 
ance he  has,  which  before  he  neglected,  and  made  no  good  improvement  of 
How  came  he  by  this  new  virtue  I  Here,  again,  all  the  aforementioned  diffi- 
culties return.  Was  it  wholly  from  himself?  This  is  contrarj'  to  what  they 
pretend.  Or  is  God  obliged  to  give  new  assistance  in  onler  to  this  new  virtue 
by  any  promise  ?  If  he  be,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  promise  ?  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say,  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  assistance  they  have ;  for 
that  is  the  thing  we  are  inquiring  after,  viz.,  How  coines  he  by  that  new  vir- 
tue, making  a  good  improvement  of  wliat  he  has,  when  before  he  had  not  virtue 
enousj;h  to  make  such  an  improvement  1 

Of  whatever  kind  this  assistance  is,  whether  it  be  some  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  or  some  other  outward  dispensation  or  inward  influence,  the 
difficulty  is  the  same.  How  becomes  God  obliged  to  give  this  assistance ;  and 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  promise  ? 

The  answer  must  be,  that  this  new  virtue  is  without  any  new  assistance 
given,  and  is  from  God  no  otherwise  than  as  the  former  neglect c-d  assistance  or 
grace  subserves  it.  But  the  question  is,  whence  comes  the  virtue  of  not  neg- 
lecting, but  improving  that  former  assistance  ?  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  a  man 
is  assisted  to  improve  assistance  by  the  assistance  improved  ?  Suppose  a  num- 
ber of  men  were  in  the  water  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  a  friend  on  shore 
throws  out  a  cord  amongst  them,  but  all  of  them  for  a  while  neglect  it ;  at 
length  one  of  them  takes  hold  of  it,  and  makes  improvement  of  it ;  and  any 
should  inquire  1k>w  that  roan  came  by  the  prudence  and  virtue  of  improving 
the  cord,  when  others  did  not,  aI^'  he  before  had  neglected  it ;  would  it  be  a 
proper  answer  to  say,  that  he  tliai  tlirew  out  the  rope,  assisted  him  wisely  to 
improve  the  rope,  by  throwing  out  the  rope  to  him  ?  This  would  be  an  ab- 
surd answer.  The  question  is  not,  how  he  canie  by  his  opportunity,  but  how 
he  came  by  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  improvement.  His  friend  on  shore 
gave  him  the  opportunity,  and  this  b  all.  The  man's  virtue  in  improving  it 
was  not  at  all  from  him. 

Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  impertinent,  in  such  a  case,  to  set  forth  from 
time  to  time,  bow  this  man's  discretion,  and  virtue,  and  prudence,  was  the  gift 
of  his  friend  on  the  shore,  his  mere  gift,  the  fruit  of  his  purpose  awl  mere  goon 
pleasure,  ind  of  his  power ;  and  yet  that  it  was  of  his  own  will  ^ 
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Man's  viduey  according  to  Arminian  principle?,  must  a  nsist  wholly  anu 
entirely  in  improving  assistance :  for  in  that  only  consists  the  exercise  of  their 
free  will  in  the  affair,  and  not  in  their  having  the  assistance,  although  theii  vir- 
tue must  be  by  their  principles  entirely  from  themselves,  and  God  has  no  hand 
in  it.  From  the  latter  pfyt  of  the  above  discourse,  it  appears  that,  according  to 
Arminian  principles,  men's  virtue  is  altogether  of  themselves,  and  God  has  no 
hand  at  all  in  it 

§  73.  When  I  say  that  the  acts  and  influences  of'  the  Spirit  determine  the 
effects,  it  is  not  meant  that  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  determine  in  the  affair. 
The  soul  of  man  undoubtedly,  in  every  instance,  does  voluntarily  determine  with 
respect  to  his  own  consequent  actions.  But  this  determination  of  the  will  of 
man,  or  voluntary  determination  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  the  effect  determined. 
This  determining  act  of  the  soul  is  not  denied,  but  supposed,  as  it  is  the  effecf 
we  are  speaking  of,  that  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit  determines. 

§  74.  The  Scripture  speaks  of  this  as  the  reason  that  good  men  have  virtue, 
that  God  hath  given  it  to  them  ;  and  the  reason  why  bad  men  have  it  not,  that 
God  hath  not  given  it  to  them.  These  two  together  clearly  prove  that  God  is 
the  determining  or  disposing  cause  of  virtue  or  goodness  in  men. 

^  75.  Dr.  Stebbing  insists  upon  it,  that  conversion  is  the  effect  of  God's 
word ;  and  supposes  that  therefore  it  is  demonstratively  evident,  that  it  rousi 
needs  be  the  effect  of  men's  free  will,  and  not  the  necessary  effect  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  I  say,  that  by  their  doctrine  of  self-determination,  it  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  the  word  of  God  in  any  proper  sense  at  all.  That  it  should  be  the 
effect  of  the  word,  is  as  inconsistent  with  their  scheme,  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 
with  ours.  Self-determination  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  conversion's  being  at 
all  the  effect  of  either  the  word  or  Spirit. 

§  76.  They  say  that  commands,  tlirc.itenings,  promises,  invitations,  counsels, 
&c.,  are  to  no  purpose  in  our  scheme.  But  imieed  they  can  have  no  place  in 
their  scheme  :  for  their  scheme  excludes  all  motive. 

§  77.  In  many  particulars  their  scheme  contradicts  common  sense.  It  is 
contrary  to  common  sense,  that  a  being  should  continually  meet  with  millions 
of  millions  of  real,  proper  disappointments  and  crosses  to  his  proper  desires,  and 
not  continually  lead  a  distressed  and  unhappy  life.  It  is  contrary  to  common 
sense,  that  God  should  know  that  an  event  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  whose 
nonexistence  he  at  the  same  time  knows  is  not  impossible.  It  is  contrary  to 
common  sense  that  a  thing  should  be  the  cause  of  itself;  and  that  a  thing  not 
necessary  in  its  own  nature  should  come  to  pass  without  any  cause :  that  the 
more  indifferent  a  roan  is  in  any  moral  action,  the  more  virtuous  he  is,  &c. 

§  78.  If  the  grace  of  God  is  not  disposing  and  determining,  then  a  gracioui 
man's  differing  in  this  respect  from  another,  is  not  owing  to  the  goodness  of 
God.  He  owes  no  thanks  to  God  for  it ;  and  so  owa  no  thanks  to  God,  that 
be  b  saved,  and  not  others. 

But  how  contrary  is  this  to  Scripture !  Seeing  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the 
gift  of  virtue,  and  of'^the  possession  of  it,  as  a  fruit  of  God's  bounty. 

§  79.  A  man's  conformity  to  the  rule  of  duty,  is  partly  owing  to  assistance 
or  motive ;  if  his  conformity  be  to  ten  degrees,  and  it  is  in  some  measure,  r.  t[^ 
to  the  amount  of  five  degrees,  owing  to  sovereign  assistance ;  then  only  the 
remaining  five  degrees  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  man  himself,  and  therefore  there 
are  but  five  degrees  of  virtue. 

§  80.  Dr.  Stebbing  says,  **  that  a  man  is  indeed  both  pas»ve  and  active  in 
his  own  conversion,"  and  he  represents  God  as  prrtly  the  cause  of  man'a  con 
version,  and  man  himsc  f  as  partly  tlie  cause,  p.  208. 
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Again,  Stebbing  sa}*s,  p.  254,  "  Faith  and  regeneration  are  our  works,  aa 
well  as  his  gifts,  i.  e.,  they  arise  partly  from  God  and  partly  from  ourselves." 
But  if  so,  on  this  scheme,  they  imply  virtue  so  far  only  as  they  are  our  Morks. 

Men's  salvation  is  attributed  wholly  and  entirely  to  men  in  their  scheme, 
and  none  of  the  praise  of  it  b  due  to  God,  as  will  most  evidently  appear,  if  the 
matter  be  considered  with  a  little  attention.  For,  1.  They  hold  that  man's 
salvation  is  given  as  a  reward  of  man's  virtue  ;  so  is  pardon  of  sin,  deliverance 
from  hell,  and  eternal  life  and  glory  in  heaven  ;  all  is  for  man's  virtue.  2.  Re- 
wardable  virtue  wholly  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  man's  own  free  will.  They 
hold  that  a  man's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  nor  rewardable,  than  as  they 
are  from  man  himself.  If  they  are  partly  from  some  foreign  cause,  so  far  they 
are  not  rewardable.  It  being  so,  that  that  virtue  which  is  rewardable  in  man, 
is  entirely  from  man  himself;  hence  it  is  to  himself  wholly  that  he  is  to  ascribe 
his  obtaining  the  reward.  If  the  virtue,  which  is  that  thinjj,  and  that  thing  only, 
which  obtains  the  reward,  be  wholly  from  man  himself,  then  it  will  surely  fol- 
low, that  his  obtaining  the  reward  is  wholly  from  himself. 

All  their  arguments  suppose,  that  men's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  and 
rewardable,  than  as  they  are  from  themselves,  the  fruits  of  their  own  free  will 
and  self-<ietermination.  And  men's  own  virtue,  they  say,  is  the  only  condition 
of  salvation,  and  so  must  be  the  only  thing  by  which  salvation  is  obtained.  And 
this  being  of  themselves  only,  it  surely  follows,  that  their  obtaining  salvation  is 
of  themselves  only. 

They  say,  their  scheme  gives  almost  all  the  glory  to  God.  That  matter,  I 
suppose,  may  easily  be  determined,  and  it  may  be  made  to  appear  beyond  all 
conli-:?,  how  much  they  do  ascribe  to  the  man,  and  how  much  they  do  not. 

\W  them  salvation  is  so  far  from  God,  that  it  is  God  that  gives  opportunity 
to  obtain  salvation  ;  it  is  God  that  gives  the  oli'er  and  makes  the  promise  :  but 
the  obtaining  of  the  promise  is  of  men.     The  being  of  the  promise  is  of 
Goil ;  but  their  interest  in  it  is  wholly  of  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will. 
And  furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  God's  making  the  olFer,  and 
givinir  the  opportunity  to  obtain  salvation,  at  least  that  which  consists  in  salva- 
tion Irom  eternal  misery,  is  not  of  God,  so  as  to  be  owing  to  any  proper  grace 
or  ctxHlness  of  his.      For  they  suppose  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  oflfer, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  his  justice,  if  he  had  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  salvation.     For  they  hold,  it  is  unjust  for  God  to  make  men 
miseraiile  lor  Adam's  sin  ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  them  for  that  sin  that 
they  cannot  avoid ;  and  that  therefore,  it  is  unjust  for  God  not  to  preserve  or 
save  all  men  that  do  what  they  can,  or  use  their  sincere  endeavors  to  do 
their  duty ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  follows,  that  it  is  unjust  in  God  not  to 
^ive  all  opportunity  to  be  saved  or  preserved  from  misery ;  and  consequently, 
It  is  no  fruit  at  all  of  any  grace  or  kindness  io  Sim  to  give  such  opportunity,  or 
to  make  the  offer  of  it.     So  that,  all  that  is  the  iVuit  of  God's  kincfness  in  man's 
salvation,  is  the  positive  happiness  that  belongs  to  salvation.     But  neither  of 
these  two  things  are  in  any  respect  whatsoever  the  fruit  of  God's  kindness, 
neither  his  deliverance  from  sin,  nor  from  misery  in  his  virtue  and  holiness ;  and 
when  hereafter  he  shall  see  the  misery  of  the  damned,  he  will  have  it  to  con 
sider,  that  it  is  owing  in  no  respect  to  God  that  he  is  delivered  from  that  miser}'. 
And  that  good  men  diflfer  from  others,  that  shall  burn  in  bell  to  all  eternity,  *is 
wholly  owing  to  themselves.    When  they,  at  the  day  of  judffipent,  shall  behoU 
some  set  on  the  let\  hand  of  the  Judge,  while  they  are  on  his  right  hand,  and 
shall  S(*e  how  they  differ,  they  may,  and,  as  they  would  act  acooraing  to  tnith, 
hey  ought  to  take  idl  the  glory  ot  it  unto  theo^Ives;  and  tberefim  the  gloiy 
Vou  IL  74 
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of  their  salvation  belongs  to  them.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  man's  making  him- 
self to  differ  with  regard  to  any  great  spiritual  benefit,  and  his  not  receiving  il 
from  another,  but  his  having  it  in  distinction  from  others,  being  from  himself,  is 
ground  or  a  man's  boasting  and  glorying  in  himself,  with  respect  to  that  benefit, 
and  of  boasting  of  it :  1  say,  it  is  evident  by  the  apostle's  words,  "  Who  maketfa 
thee  to  differ  f  Why  boastest  thou,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  received  it  V* 
These  words  plainly  imply  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  it  is  God's  design  to  exclude  man's  boasting  in  the  affair 
of  his  salvation.  Now,  let  us  consider  what  does  give  ground  ibr  boasting  in 
the  apostle's  account,  and  what  it  is  that  in  his  account  excludes  boasting,  or 
cuts  off  occasion  for  it.  It  is  evidont  by  what  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor.  i.,  latter 
end,  that  the  entireness  and  universality  of  our  dependence  on  God,  is  that  which 
cuts  off  occasion  of  boasting ;  as,  our  receiving  oiu*  wisdom,  our  holiness,  and 
redemption  through  Christ,  and  not  through  ourselves ;  that  Christ  is  made  to 
us  wisdom,  justification,  holiness  and  redemption ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it 
is  of  God  that  we  have  any  part  in  Christ ;  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus : 
nay,  further,  that  it  is  from  God  we  receive  those  benefits  of  wisdom,  holiness, 
&c,  through  the  Saviour  that  we  are  interested  in. 

The  import  of  all  these  things,  if  we  may  trust  to  Scripture  representations, 
is,  that  God  has  contrived  to  exclude  our  glorying ;  that  we  should  be  wholly 
and  every  way  dependent  on  God,  for  the  moral  and  natural  good  that  belongs 
to  salvation ;  and  that  we  have  all  from  the  hand  of  God,  by  his  power  and 
^race.  And  certainly  this  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  our  holiness 
IS  wljoljy  from  ourselves ;  and,  that  we  arc  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ 
rather  than  others,  is  wholly  of  our  own  decision.  And  that  such  a  univei-sal 
depeiKJi-nce  is  what  takes  away  occasion  of  taking  glory  to  ourselves,  and  is  a 
proper  ground  of  an  ascription  of  all  the  glorj'  of  tlie  things  belonging  to  man's 
salvation  to  God,  is  manifest  from  Horn.  xi.  35,  36,  **  Or  who  hath  fii«t  given 
unto  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  1  For  of  him,  and  to  him, 
and  tlnougli  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 
The  words  are  remarkable,  and  very  significant.  If  we  look  into  all  the 
foregoing  discourse,  from  the  beginnine;  of  chapter  ix.,of  which  this  is  the  con- 
clusion, by  not  giving  to  God,  but  having  all  this  whollyyro7«,//iroi/gA,andiii 
Godf  is  intendeci  that  these  things,  these  great  Ix'iiefits  iorementioned,  arc  thus 
from  God,  without  being  from  or  through  ourselves.  That  some  of  the  Jews 
•were  distinguished  from  others  in  enjoying  tlic  privileges  of  Christians,  was  not  of 
themselves;  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that 
showeth  mercy.  It  is  of  him  who  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy. 
It  is  of  Go<l,  wlio  makes  of  the  same  lump  a  vessel  of  honor  and  a  vessel  unto 
dishonor.  It  is  not  of  us,  nor  our  works,  but  of  the  calling  of  God,  or  of  him 
that  calleth,  chap.  ix.  11,  and  23, 34.  Not  first  of  our  own  choice,  but  of  God*8 
election,  chap.  ix.  11 — 27,  and  chap.  xi.  5.  It  is  all  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  of  our  works  at  all ;  yea,  and  so  as  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  w*ilh  its  being  of  our  works;  chap.  xi.  5,  6,  7.  In  such  a  manner 
as  not  fii-st  to  be  of  their  seeking ;  their  seeking  does  not  determine,  but  God*s 
election  ;  chap.  xi.  7.  It  is  of  God,  and  not  ot  man,  that  some  were  grafted  in, 
th?.t  were  wild  olive  branches  in  themselves,  and  were  more  unlikely  as  to  any 
thing  in  themselves  to  be  branches,  than  others,  verse  17.  Tlieir  bemg  grafted 
in,  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishing  goodness,  while  he  was  pleased  to  use  se* 
verity  towards  others,  v.  22.  Yea,  God  has  so  ordered  it  on  purpose  that  all 
dxHild  be  shut  up  in  unbelief;  be  left  to  be  so  sinful,  that  be  might  have  mercy 
on  all ;  so  as  more  visibly  to  show  the  salvation  of  all  to  be  merely  dept^tideot 
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on  mercy.  Then  the  apostle  fitly  concludes  all  this  discourse,  Roin.  xi.  35, 36, 
"  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ? 
For  of  him,  and  to  him,  and  through  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever.     Amen." 

Again  in  the  apos*le's  account,  a  benefit's  being  of  our  works,  gives  occa- 
sion for  boasting,  and  therefore  God  has  contriveil  that  our  salvation  shall  not 
be  of  our  works,  but  of  mere  grace,  Rom.  iii.  27,  Eph.  ii.  9.  And  that  neilher 
the  salvation,  nor  the  condition  of  it,  shall  be  of  our  works,  but  that,  with  re- 
gard to  all,  we  are  GckI's  workmanship  and  his  creation  antecedently  to  our 
works ;  and  his  i;:race  and  power  in  producing  this  workmanship,  and  his  de- 
termination or  purpose  with  regard  to  them,  are  all  prior  to  our  works,  and  the 
cause  of  them.     See  also  Rom.  xi.  4,  5,  6. 

And  it  is  evident,  that  man's  having  virtue  from  himself,  and  not  fo^Mnf 
it  from  another,  and  making  himself  to  differ  with  regard  to  great  spirlcu  .i  'ycne 
fits,  does  give  i^rouiui  for  boasting,  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  iij  Rc»m.  » 1.  2/ 
And  this  !s  allowini  by  those  men  in  spiritual  gifts.     And  if  so  m  them  morr 
so  in  greater  thinir^  ;  more  so  in  that  which  in  itself  is  a  thousand  times  more 
excellent,  ami  of  ten  thousand  times  greater  im|K)rtance  and  benefit. 

By  the  Armmian  scheme,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  excellent  thing, 
viz.,  virtue  and  holintNs,  which  the  apostle  sets  forth  as  being  infinitely  the  most 
honorible,  and  will  brini(  the  subjects  of  it  to  infinitely  the  greatest  and  high- 
est honor,  that  whirh  is  infinitely  the  highest  dignity  of  man's  nature  of  all 
thinirs  that  lM*lon'4  t«)  n)an's  salvation  ;  in  comparison  of  which,  all  tliini:>;  he- 
longing  to  that  salvation  are  nothing  ;  that  which  does  infinitely  more  than  any 
thing  else  coiiNlifnte  th<*  difference  between  them  and  othei^,  as  more  excellent, 
more  worthy,  iU'>;«'  lionorable  and  ha|)py  ;  tiiis  is  from  themselves.  With 
regard  tothis,  ih-y  li.iu»  n<»t  received  of  another.  With  regard  to  this  great 
thing,  they,  and  lli«y  <»iilv,  make  themselves  to  tliffer  Irom  others;  and  this  tlif- 
ference  proceedN  n<»i  at  all  from  the  power  or  grace  of  God. 

Again,  in  the  ap ONtle'ji  account,  this  scheme  will  give  occasion  to  have  a 
great  benefit,  that  appertains  to  salvation,  not  of  grace,  but  of  works. 

Virtue  is  not  only  the  most  honorable  attainment,  but  it  is  that  which  men, 
on  the  supposili(»n  of  their  being  possessetl  of  it,  are  more  apt  to  glory  in,  than 
in  any  thing  el>e  whatsriever.  For  what  an*  men  so  apt  to  glory  in  as  their 
own  supposed  excellency,  as  in  their  sup|v)<ed  virtue  ?  And  what  sort  of  glory- 
ing is  tliat,  which,  it  is  evident  in  fact,  the  Scriptuies  do  chiefly  guard  against? 
It  is  glorying  in  the.r  <»wn  rightemisness,  their  own  holiness,  their  own  good 
woiks. 

It  is  manil'«-st,that  in  the  ajxistle's  account  it  is  a  proper  consideration  to  pre- 
vent our  boastin::,  that  our  distinction  from  others,  is  not  of  ourselves,  not  only 
in  being  disti:i*xuish(Hl  in  having  better  gifts  and  better  principles,  but  in  our 
bein'j^  made  ))artakers  of  (he  threat  privilc*^es  of  Christians,  such  as  being  en- 
grafted into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  fatness  of  that  olive  tree.  Rom.  xi. 
17,  lS/»  And  if  vMiie  of  the  branches  l>e  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild 
olive  tree,  wert  ^rafied  in  among  ihem,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  trit\  Ijoast  not  against  the  branches." 

Here  it  is  manih-st,  it  is  the  distinction  that  Wits  made  between  some  and 
others,  that  is  the  thing  in^^isted  on ;  and  the  apostle,  verse  22,  calls  i]|X)n 
them  to  considtT  this  great  distinction,  and  to  aMribe  it  to  the  distinguishing 
goo<in(*ss  of  (i(mI  only.  '*  Behold  therefore  the  goodness  anil  severity  of  God ; 
on  them  which  fell,  severity ;  Init  toward  thc^s  goodness.''  And  its  being 
owini;  not  to  tbero,  but  to  God  and  his  distingnidiing  goodness^  is  the  thing  the 
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apoille  urges  as  a  reason  ^liy  they  should  not  boast,  but  magnify  God's  grace 
or  distinguishing  goodness  And  if  it  be  a  good  reason,  and  the  scheme  of  our 
sahation  be  every  way  so  contrived  (as  the  apostle  elsewhere  signifies)  tliat  all 
occasion  of  boasting  should  be  precluded,  and  all  reasons  given  to  ascribe  all  to 
God*s  grace;  then  it  is  doubtless  so  ordered,  that  the  greatest  privileges,  excd- 
lency,  honor  and  happiness  of  Christians,  should  be  that  wherein  they  do  i.ot 
distinguish  themselves,  but  the  difference  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishing  good- 
ness. 

Stebbing  strongly  asserts,  God  is  not  the  author  of  that  difiTerence  that  is 
between  some  and  others,  that  some  are  good  and  others  bad. 

§  81.  The  Arminians  differ  among  themselves.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  what 
God  does,  is  only  proposing  moral  motives ;  but  that  in  attending,  adverting 
and  considering,  we  exercise  our  liberty.  But  Stebbing  supposes,  that  the 
attention  and  consideration  is  itself  the  thing  owing  to  the  Spirit  of  God;  p. 
217. 

§  82.  Stebbing  changes  the  question,  pages  223, 224.  He  was  considering 
who  has  the  chief  glory  of  our  conversion,  or  of  our  virtue;  and  there,  answcr- 
in<X  objections  endeavors  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  another  question,  viz., 
whether  God  is  the  author  of  that  pardon  and  salvation,  of  which  conversion 
and  virtue  are  the  condition. 

§  S3.  Stebbing  supposes  that  one  thing  wherein  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
consists,  is  the  giving  of  a  meek,  teachable,  disinterested  temper  of  mind,  to 
prepare  men  for  faith  in  Christ,  pages  217,  259;  and  that  herein  consists  that 
drawincj  of  the  Father,  John  vi.  44,  viz.,  in  giving  such  a  temper  of  mind. 

This  he  rails  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  that  goes  before  conversion.  He 
often  spewivs  of  a  part  that  we  do,  and  a  part  that  God  does.  And  he  speaks 
of  this  as  a  part  which  God  does.  Therefore  this,  if  it  be  the  part  which  God 
does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  which  we  do  (for  so  bespeaks  of  it),  is  wholly 
done  by  God.  And  consequently,  here  is  virtue  wholly  from  God,  and  not  at 
all  from  the  exercise  of  our  own  free  will ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own, 
and  all  other  Arminian  principles.     Stebbing  speaks  of  these  preparatory  dis- 

I positions  as  virtue,  p.  30,  31,  32,  yea,  as  that  wherein  virtue  does  in  a  pecu- 
iar  manner  consist,  p.  31.  And  lie  there  also,  viz.  page  259,  talks  inconsis- 
tently with  himself ;  for  he  supposes  that  this  meek  and  teachable  temper  is 
given  by  Go<l,  by  his  preventing  o;race  ;  and  also  supposes,  that  all  tlial  have 
this,  shall  surely  come  to  the  Father.  He  says,  page  256,  "  It  is  certainly  true 
of  the  mtrk,  disinterested  man,  that  as  he  will  not  reject  the  gospel  at  first ;  so 
he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  worldly  considerations  to  forsake  it  after* 
wards." 

*<  He  who  is  under  no  evil  bias  of  mind,  by  which  he  may  be  prejudiced 
again<^  the  truth  (which  is  the  notion  of  a  meek  and  disinterested  man),  such  a 
one,  I  say,  cannot  possibly  fail  of  being  wrought  upon  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  which  carries  in  it  all  that  evidence  of  truth,  which  reason  requires,"  &c., 
and  his  words,  page  259,  are,  John  vi.  37,  39,  **  AH  that  the  Father  giveth  me, 
•hall  come  unto  me ;"  for  to  be  given  of  the  Father  signifies  the  same  thing 
with  being  drawn  of  the  Father,  as  has  been  already  shown.  And  to  be  drawn 
of  the  Father,  signifies  to  be  prepared  or  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  gosjiel, 
by  the  preventing  ^^race  of  God,  as  has  also  been  proved.  Now,  this  prepared- 
ness consisting,  as  has  likewise  bei*n  shown,  in  being  endued  with  a  meek  and 
disinterested  temper  of  mind ;  those  who  are  civen  of  the  Father,  will  be  the 
tame  with  Christ's  sheep.  And  the  sense  of  the  place  is  the  same  with  the  pre- 
ceding, where  our  Saviour  says  that  his  sheep  bear  his  Toioe  apc*  ^ollow  him. 
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L  c,  become  his  obedient  disciples.  This  text,  therefore,  being  no  more  than  a 
declaration  of  what  will  be  certain,  and  (morally  speaking)  ihe  necessary  efTcct 
of  that  disposition,  upon  the  account  of  w  hit  li  nit  n  are  said  to  be  given  of  the 
Father  (to  wit,  that  it  will  lead  them  to  embuue  the  gospel,  when  once  pro- 
posed to  them)."  By  these  things,  the  prevtr.ting  grace  ol  God,  the  part  that 
God  does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  Ihat  wc  do,  and  that  which  prevents  or 
goes  before  what  we  do,  thoroughly  decides  aiul  tictcrmines  the  case  as  to  our 
conversion,  or  our  faith  and  repentance  and  obniimce,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hand  our  free  will  is  supposed  to  have  in  the  ia>e:  and  which  he  supposes  is 
what  determines  man's  conversion ;  and  insisis  upon  it  mast  siienuously  and 
magisterially  through  his  whole  book.  Sfebhing  supposes  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  necessaiy  to  prepare  men's  hearts,  pjiiits  15 — IS.  He  (pages  17,  J8) 
speaks  of  this  as  what  the  Spirit  does,  and  as  L*  ing  his  i)reventing  grace  ;  and 
speaks  of  it  as  always  effectual ;  so  that  all  sueh,  iuu\  only  such  as  liave  it,  will 
believe.     See  also  pages  28 — 30. 

That  these  dispositions  must  be  eflfectual ;  see  pasres  46 — 48. 
This  teachable,  humble,  meek  spirit,  is  what  Stebbing  speaks  of  everywhere 
as  what  the  Spirit  of  Goil  gives  antecedent  lo  ohnlience.  He  insists  upon  it,  tliat 
God's  assistance  is  necessar)'  in  order  to  obedience.  In  paiies  20,  21,  he  plainly 
asserts  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  obedience,  and  declares  that  our  Sa- 
viour has  asserted  it  in  express  terms  in  these  words,  John  xv.  5,  "  \\  ithout  me 
ye  can  do  nothing;  i.  e.,  as  he  says,  nogooil  iliinir.  Ilenee  it  follows,  that  this 
teachable,  humble,  meek  disposition,  this  g(Kxl  and  lionist  heait,  is  not  the  fiuit 
of  any  good  thing  we  do  in  the  exercise  of  onr  fire  will ;  but  is  nier«'Iy  the  fruit 
of  divine  operation.  Here  observe  well  wluii  Sit  IbiiiLr  says  eoneerning  (i<  tl's 
giving  grace  sullieient  for  obeiiience,  in  answ*  r  to  prayer.     Pa^es  103 — lOG. 

§  84.  No  reason  in  the  woild  ran  be  n'wru,  why  a  meek,  lannble  spirit,  ;uid 
sense  of  the  importance  of  Christian  thin'js,  sl.«  ii!d  nit  be  as  requisite  in  oidtr 
to  acceptable  prayer,  as  in  order  to  acceptable  In  ;uinir  ancl  believing  the  word. 
It  IS  as  much  so  spoken  of.  A  praying  without  a  good  spirit  in  these  and  other 
respects,  is  represented  as  no  prayer,  as  inelFectual,  and  what  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  will  be  answered. 

§  85.  If  that  meekness,  &.c.,  depends  on  some  antecedent,  self-iieterniined 
act  of  theirs,  and  they  be  determined  by  that ;  tl m  tl;eir  being  Chiist's,  being 
his  sheep,  and  therein  distinguished  from  othe:s  that  aie  not  liis  sheep,  is  not 
properly  owing  to  the  Father's  gift,  but  to  tlu  ir  iwu  eift.  The  Father's  pleas- 
ure is  not  the  thing  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  at  all :  lor  the  Father  does  nothing  in 
the  case  decisively ;  he  acts  not  at  all  freely  in  the  ease,  liut  acts  on  an  antece- 
dent, firm  obligation  to  the  persons  thems<l\«s:  but  their  own  pkasuie,  unde- 
termined by  God,  is  that  which  disposes  and  decides  in  the  matter.  How 
impertinent  would  it  be  to  insist  on  the  gift  of  the  Father  in  this  ease*,  when  the 
thing  he  speaks  of  is  not  from  thence  ? 

§86.  He  supposes  that  the  assistance  that  God  gives  in  order  to  olxilience 
is  giving  this  good  and  honest  heart ;  s<^»  p.  40.  47.  together  with  p.  40,  45; 
and  therefore,  this  good  and  honest  heart  is  not  the  Iniit  of  our  own  obedience, 
but  must  be  the  fruit  of  assistance  that  ]»rntdis  our  good  works,  as  he  often 
calls  it  the  preventing  grace  of  Go<l.  .\iul  then-fore,  if  this  grace  determines 
the  matter,  and  will  certainly  be  followetl  with  faith  and  obedience,  then  all 
Arminianism,  and  his  own  scheme,  comes  to  the  grountl. 

§  87.  Stebbin<r  interprets  that  passage.  Luke  xix.  IG,  17,  which  speaks  ot 
our  being  little  children,  and  receivmg  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  children,  of 
that  meekness  and  humility,  &c.,  that  is  aotccedeDt  to  conversion,  which 
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it  is  apparent   Christ  else"*^  nere  speaks  of  as  consequent  on  convi^rsion,  as 
Mattli.  xviii. 

§  88.  It  is  manifest  the  power  of  God  overcomes  resistance,  and  great  resist* 
ance  of  some  sort ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  peculiar  greatness  of  power,  as 
disliiiguishing  it  from  the  power  of  creatures,  manifested  in  bringing  men  to  be 
willing  to  be  virtuous  ;  which  it  is  apparent  there  is,  by  Matth.  xix.  26 :  "  But 
Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them.  With  men  this  is  impossiblei  but  with 
God  all  things  are  possible." 

§  89.  The  Arminian  sclieme  naturally,  and  by  necessary  consequenct  leads 
rnrn  to  take  all  the  glory  of  all  spiritual  good  (which  is  immensely  the  chief, 
u\s)6t  important  and  excellent  thing  in  the  whole  creation)  to  ourselves ;  as  much 
as  if  we,  with  regard  to  those  effects,  were  the  supreme,  the  first  cause,  self-ex» 
istent,  and  independent,  and  absolutely  sovereign  disposers.  We  leave  the  glory 
of  only  the  meaner  part  of  creation  to  God,  and  take  to  ourselves  all  the  glory 
of  ihat  which  is  properly  the  life,  beauty  and  glory  of  the  creation,  and  without 
which  it  is  all  worse  than  nothing.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  great 
Fir>l  and  L:Lst ;  no  glory  for  either  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  alfair. 
Tiiis  is  not  carrying  things  too  far,  but  is  a  consequence  truly  and  certainly  to 
bo  ascribed  to  their  scheme  of  things. 

§  90.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  money  that  offers  it  to  us,  without 
being  the  proper  determiner  of  our  acceptance  of  it.  But  if  the  acceptance  of 
an  olFer  itself  be  the  thing  which  is  supposed  to  be  given,  he  cannot,  in  any  proper 
sense  whatsoever,  be  properly  said  to  be  the  giver  of  this,  who  is  not  the  deter- 
miner of  it.  But  it  is  the  acceptance  of  offers,  and  the  proper  improvement  of 
opporiunitirs,  wherein  consists  virtue.  He  may  be  said  to  l)e  the  giver  of  money 
or  «jo<)iJs  that  iloes  not  determine  the  wise  choice ;  but  if  the  wise  and  good  choice 
itvll*  be  said  to  be  the  thing  given,  it  supposes  that  the  giver  determines  the  exist- 
iniX  ^f  ^'»^'h  a  wise  choice.  But  now,  this  16  the  thing  that  God  is  representeil  as 
ihei^iver  of,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  virtue,  hohness,  &c.,  for  virtue 
«nd  holiness  (as  all  our  opponents  in  these  controversies  allow  and  maintain) 
IS  the  thing  wherein  a  wise  and  good  choice  consists. 

§  91.  it  is  tlie  common  way  of  the  Arminians,  in  their  discourses  and  doc- 
trines, which  they  pretend  are  so  much  more  consistent  with  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists,  to  give  no  account  at  all,  and 
make  no  proper  answer  to  the  inquiries  made ;  and  they  do  as  Mr.  Locke  says 
of  the  Indian  philosopher,  who,  when  asked  what  the  world  stood  upon,  answeral, 
it  stood  upon  an  elephant ;  and,  when  asked  \vhat  the  elephant  stood  upon,  he 
replied,  on  a  broadbacked  turtle,  &c.  None  of  their  accounts  will  bear  to  be 
traceil.  The  first  link  of  the  chain,  and  the  fountain  of  the  whole  stream,  must 
not  be  inquired  after.  If  it  be,  it  brings  all  to  a  gross  absurdity  and  self-con- 
tradiction. And  yet,  when  they  have  done,  they  look  upon  others  as  stupid 
bigots,  and  void  of  common  sense,  or  at  least  going  directly  counter  to  commoo 
Sense,  and  worthy  of  contempt  and  indignation,  because  they  will  not  agree 
with  them. 

§  92.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  party  of  Christians,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  saints  in  the  other  world  consists  much  in  perfect  holiness  and 
tlie  exalted  exercises  of  it ;  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  shall  enter  upon  it  at  once 
at  death ;  or  (if  any  deny  tliat)  at  least  at  the  resurrection ;  that  the  saint  is 
maile  perfectly  holy  as  soon  as  ever  he  enters  into  heaven.  I  suppose  none  will 
say,  that  perfection  is  obtained  by  repeated  acts  of  holiness ;  but  all  will  grant, 
4iat  it  is  wrought  in  the  saint  immediately  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  yet  that 
U  is  virtue  notwith^itnndinir.    A nd  whv  nre  not  \ho  Ivi^lnriinx^  of  holiness  wroiijrhf 
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Ji  the  same  manner  ?  Why  should  not  the  berinnings  of  a  holy  nature  be 
wrought  immediately  by  Go«l  in  a  soul  that  is  whollj  of  a  contrar)'  nature,  as 
well  as  holiness  be  perfected  in  a  soul  that  has  already  a  prevailing  hohnessif 
And  if  it  be  so,  why  is  not  the  beginning,  thus  wrought,  as  much  viilue  as  the 
perfection  thus  wrought  ? 

§  95.  Saving  grace  differs,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  nature  and  kind,  from 
comtnon  grace,  or  any  thing  that  is  ever  found  in  natural  men.  This  seems 
eviclent  by  the  following  things.  1.  Because  conversion  is  a  woik  that  is  done 
at  once,  and  not  gradually.  If  saving  grace  differed  only  in  degree  IVoni  what 
wenl  before,  then  the  making  a  man  a  good  man  would  be  a  gr^'dual  work ;  it 
would  be  the  increasing  of  the  grace  that  he  has,  till  it  comes  to  ruih  a  <kgrce 
as  to  be  saving,  at  least  it  would  be  frequently  so.  But  that  the  convtision  of 
the  heart  is  not  a  wrrk  that  is  thus  gradually  wrought,  but  that  it  is  wiouirht  at 
once,  appcai-s  by  Christ's  converting  the  soul  being  represenied  by  his  c  ailing  of 
it ;  Kom.  viii.  28,  29,  30,  "  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  to^ellu  r  Jor  good 
to  them  that  love  Go<l,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose 
For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son  ;  that  he  might  be  the  first  bom  among  ma>iy  brethren.  Moreover, 
whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  cailid  ;  and  whom  he  called,  thim  he 
also  justifiid  ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorifietl."  Acts  ii.  37 — 39, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Then  Peter  said  unto  tlieni,  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  everj*  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  rt  mission 
of  .sins,  and  ye  shall  rweive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  jiiomise  is 
unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off",  even  as  tunny  as  the 
Lord'our  (icd  shall  cali.'^  Ileb.  ix.  15,  •*  That  they  whith  are  r/r/A//  iniLJit  w* 
ceive  the  promise  of  ett'm.il  inheritance."  1  Tlicss  v.  23,  2-1.  *'  Af.d  :!.«•  \v\y 
God  of  peace  sanctify  you  ^^holly  :  and  I  pray  God,  your  wliolt-  >|  ir.t,  s<.iil  i.nd 
bodv,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jrsus  (  In  isi.  I  iiiili- 
ful  IS  he  that  cailcth  you,  who  also  will  do  it."  Notiiing  else  c  an  I  v  ii:«  ant  in 
these  places  bt/  ca//?7?g,  but  what  Christ  does  in  a  sinner's  saving  r<  n\iis;«  n  ;  by 
which  it  seems  evident,  that  this  is  done  at  once,  and  not  grailuaily.  licuby 
Christ  shows  his  great  power.  lie  does  but  speak  the  powertui  won!,  s.iul  it  is 
done.  He  does  but  call,  and  the  heart  of  the  sinner  immKiiately  comet  li.  as  was 
represented  by  his  calling  his  disciples,  and  their  immediately  follow  ini;  liji,.  So, 
When  he  called  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  they  were  minding:  otlier 
things,  and  had  no  thought  of  following  Christ.  But  at  his  call  tl:<%  inuiH  ^liately 
followe<l  him,  Matth.  iv.  J8 — 22.  Peter  and  Andrew  were  casting:  a  net  into  the 
sea.  Christ  says  unto  them,  as  he  passed  by,  Follow  me;  and  it  is  said,  tliey 
straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed  him.  So  James  and  John  wne  in  the 
ship  with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets :  and  he  called  thi  nj ;  and 
immediately  they  left  the  ship,  and  their  father,  and  followed  him.  So  when 
Matthew  was  called ;  Matth.  ix.  9,  **  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he 
Raw  a  man,  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom ;  and  lie  yaith  unto 
him.  Follow  me :  And  he  arose  and  followed  him."  The  same  circumstances 
arc  ol)Served  by  other  evangelists.  Which,  doubtless,  is  to  represent  the  manner 
m  which  Christ  effectually  calls  his  disciples  in  all  ages.  There  Is  something 
unmediately  put  into  their  )iearts,at  that  call,  that  is  new,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  there  before,  which  makes  them  so  immediately  act  ir.  a  manner  altogether 
new,  and  so  alien  from  what  thcjr  vrere  before. 

That  the  work  of  conversion  is  wrought  at  once,  is  further  evident,  by  its  be- 
mff  compared  to  a  work  of  creation.  When  God  created  the  world,  he  did 
what  he  did  immediately;  he  spake,  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded^  and  it 
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Stood  fast  He  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  Also  by  its 
being  compared  to  a  raising  from  the  dead.  Raising  /roin  the  dead  is  nbt  a 
gradual  work,  but  it  is  done  at  once.  God  calls,  and  the  dead  come  forth 
mimediately.  The  change  in  conversion  is,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  as  that 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  52,  "  We  shall  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.'' 

It  appears  by  the  manner  in  which  Christ  wrought  all  those  works  that  he 
wrought  when  on  earth,  that  they  were  types  of  his  great  work  of  converting 
sinners.  Thus,  when  he  healed  ihe  leper,  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched 
him,  and  said,"  I  will,  be  thou  clean  ;  and  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed." 
Alatlh.  viii.  3.  Mark  i.  42  Luke  v.  13.  So,  in  the  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  men,  Matth.  xx.  30,  &c.,  he  touched  their  eyes,  and  immediately  their 
eyes  received  sight,  ami  tliey  followed  him.  And  so  Mark  x.  52.  Luke  xviii. 
43.  So,  when  he  healeil  tlie  sick,  particularly  Simon's  wife's  mother,  he  took 
ber  by  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  up ;  and  immediately  the  fever  left  her.  and  she 
ministered  unto  him.  So  when  the  woman  that  had  the  issue  of  blood,  touched 
the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched ;  Luke 
viii.  44.'  So  the  woman  that  was  bowetl  together  with  the  spirit  of  infiimity, 
when  Christ  laid  his  hands  on  her,  immediutely  she  was  made  straight,  and  glo- 
rified God;  Luke  xiii.  12,  13.  So  th?  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  when 
Christ  bade  him  rise  and  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  was  immediately  made 
whole ;  John  v.  8,  9.  .After  the  same  manner  Christ  raised  the  dead,  and  cast 
ouf  J'^vils.  and  stilled  the  winds  and  seas. 

i.  There  seems  to  Ix*  a  specific  ditlrrence  between  saving  grace  or  virtue 
ar«d  all  that  was  in  the  heart  brtore,  by  the  things  that  conversion  is  representee! 
by  in  Scripture :  paitiiuhirly  by  its  Ik- ni;  representi-d  as  a  work  of  creation. 
\Vhen  Go<l  creates,  he  does  not  merely  ♦•stiiiillsh  and  perfect  the  things  that  were 
made  before,  but  makes  lh<  in  wholly  and  inimediately.  The  things  that  are 
seen,  are  not  made  of  things  that  d«»  appear.  Saving  grace  in  the  heart  is  said 
to  be  the  new  man,  a  new  creature  ;  and  corruption  the  old  man.  If  that  virtue 
that  is  in  the  heart  of  a  holy  man,  be  not  different  in  its  nature  and  kind, 
then  the  man  might  possibly  have  had  the  same  seventy  years  before,  and  from 
time  to  ti:ne,  from  the  beginnin;;  of  his  life,  and  has  it  no  otherwise  now,  but 
only  in  a  greater  degree :  ami  how  then  is  he  a  new  creature  ? 

Again,  it  is  evident  also  from  its  U^ing  compared  to  a  resurrection.  Natural 
men  are  said  to  be  dead  :  but  when  they  are  converted,  they  are  by  God's 
mighty  and  effectual  power  raiseti  from  tlic  dead.  Now,  there  is  no  medium 
between  bein^  dead  and  alive.  lie  that  is  dead,  has  no  degree  of  life.  He 
that  has  the  least  degree  of  life  in  him,  is  alive.  When  a  man  is  raised  from 
the  dead,  life  is  not  only  in  a  greater  degree,  but  it  is  all  new.  And  this  is  fur* 
ther  evident  by  that  repreM*ntation  that  is  made  of  Christ's  converting  sinner?, 
in  John  v.  25:  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  G04I ;  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live."  This  shows  conversion  to  Ik?  an  immwiiate  and  instantaneous  work,  like 
to  the  change  made  in  I^zarus  when  Christ  called  him  from  the  grave .  there 
went  life  with  the  call,  and  l^zanis  was  immediately  alive.  That  immediately 
before  the  call  they  are  dead,  and  therefore  wholly  destitute  of  any  life,  is  evi 
dent  by  that  expression, ''  the  dead  shall  bear  the  voice ;"  and  immediately  aftei 
the  cally  they  are  alive ;  yea,  there  goes  life  w  ith  the  voice,  as  is  evident  no 
ODiy  because  it  is  said  they  shall  live,  but  also  because  it  is  said,  they  Khali  hAr 
his  voice.    It  is  evident,  that  the  first  moment  they  have  any  life,  is  the  momea 
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when  Christ  calls ;  and  when  Christ  calls,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  called,  thej 
are^converted ;  as  is  evident  from  what  is  said  in  the  first  argument,  wherein 
it  is  shown,  that  to  be  called,  and  converted,  is  the  same  thing. 

3.  Those  that  go  farthest  in  religion,  that  are  in  a  natural  condition, 
have  no  charity',  as  is  plainly  implied  m  the  beginning  of  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  first  of  Cormthians ;  by  which  we  must  understand,  that  they  have  none  of 
that  kind  of  grace,  or  disposition  or  affection,  that  is  so  called.  So  Christ  else* 
where  reproves  the  Pharisees,  those  hi^h  pretenders  to  religion  among  the  Jews, 
that  they  had  not  the  love  of  God  in  them. 

4.  in  conversion,  stones  are  raised  up  to  be  children  unto  Abraham.  While 
stones,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  all  those  qualities  that  afterward  render 
them  the  living  children  of  Abraham;  and  not  possessing  them,  though  in  a 
ess  degree. 

Agreeably  to  this,  conversion  is  represented  by  the  taking  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  giving  a  heart  of  flesh.  The  man,  while  unconverted,  has  a 
heart  of  stone,  which  has  no  degree  of  that  life  or  sense  in  it  that  the  heart  of 
flesh  has ;  because  it  yet  remains  a  stone ;  than  which,  nothing  is  farther  from 
life  and  sense. 

5.  A  wicked  man  has  none  of  that  principle  of  nature  that  a  godly  maB  has,  as 
is  evident  by  1  John  iiL  9,  *'  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ; 
for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of 
God." 

The  natural  import  of  the  metaphor  shows,  that  by  a  seed  is  meant  a  prin- 
ciple •>f  action :  it  may  be  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  A  seed  is  a  small 
thing ;  it  may  be  buried  up  and  lie  hid,  as  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth  ;  it  may 
seem  to  be  dead,  as  seeds  for  a  while  do,  till  quickened  by  the  sun  and  raia 
But  any  degree  of  such  a  principle,  or  a  principle  of  such  a  nature,  is  what  is 
called  the  seed ;  it  need  not  be  to  such  a  degree,  or  have  such  a  prevalency,  in 
order  tr>  be  called  a  seed.  And  it  is  further  evident  that  this  seed,  or  this  in* 
ward  principle  of  nature,  is  peculiar  to  the  saints ;  for  he  that  has  that  seed, 
cannot  sin ;  and  therefore  he  that  sins,  or  is  a  wicked  man,  has  it  not. 

6.  Natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  savingly  converted,  have  no  degree 
ot  that  principle  from  whence  all  gracious  actings  flow,  viz.,  the  Spirit  of  God 
or  of  Christ ;  as  is  evident,  because  it  is  asserted  both  ways  in  Scripture,  that 
those  who  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  not  his,  Rom.  viii.  9,  and  also  that 
those  who  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  his ;  1  John  iii.  24,  *'  Hereby  we 
know  that  he  abidcth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us.''  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  b  called  the  earnest  of  the  future  inheritance,  1  Cor.  i.  22,  and 
r.  5,  Eph.  i.  14.  Yea,  that  a  natural  man  has  nothing  of  the  Spirit  in  him, 
no  part  nor  portion  in  it,  b  still  more  evident,  because  the  having  of  the  Spirit 
is  g^ven  as  a  sure  sign  of  being;  in  Christ  1  John  iv.  13,  *'  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  dwell  in  him,  because  he  bath  given  us  of  his  Spirit"  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  they  have  none  of  that  holy  principle  that  the  godly  have.  And 
ii  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit,  they  have  nothing  of  those  things  that  arc 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  Gal.  v.  22,  *^  But  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance."  These  fruits  are  here  mentioned  with  the  very  design,  that 
we  may  know  whether  weliave  the  Spirit  or  no.  In  the  18th  verse,  the  apostW 
tells  the  Galatians,  that  if  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  not  under  the  law ; 
and  then  directly  proceeds,  first,  to  mention  what  are  the  fruits  or  wo'ks  of  the 
flesh,  and  then,  nextly,  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  judge 
whether  we  arc  led  bv  the  Spirit  or  no. 
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7  That  natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  bom  again,  have  nothing  of  that 
grace  that  is  in  godly  men,  is  evident  hy  John  iii.  6,  where  Christ,  speakineV>f 
regeneration,  says,  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit."  By  flesh  is  here  meant  nature,  and  by  spirit  is 
meant  grace,  as  is  evident  by  GaL  v.  16,  17.  Gal.  vi.  8.  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Rom. 
viii.  7.  That  is  Christ's  veiy  argument;  by  this  it  is  that  Christ  in  those  words 
would  show  Nicodemus  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  that  by  the  first  birth  we 
have  nothing  but  nature,  and  can  have  nothing  else  without  being  bom  again  ^ 
by  which  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  they  that  are  not  bom  again,  have  no- 
thing else.  And  that  natural  men  have  not  the  Spirit  is  evident,  since  by  this 
text  with  the  context  it  is  most  evident  that  those  who  have  the  Spirit,  have  it  by 
regeneration.  It  is  bom  in  them ;  it  comes  into  them  no  otherwise  than  by 
birth,  and  that  birth  is  in  regeneration,  as  is  most  evident  by  the  preceding  and 
following  verses.  In  godly  men  there  are  two  opposite  principles :  the  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  as  Gal.  v.  25.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  natural  men.  Rebekah,  m  having  Esau  and  Jacob  struggle 
together  in  her  womb,  was  a  type  only  of  the  true  Church. 

8.  Natural  men  have  nothmg  of  that  nature  in  them  which  true  Christians 
have ;  knd  that  appears,  because  the  nature  they  have  is  divine  nature.  The 
saints  alone  have  it  Not  only  they  alone  partake  of  such  degrees  of  it,  but  they 
alone  are  partakers  of  it  To  be  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  is  mentioned 
as  peculiar  to  the  saints,  in  2  Pet  i.  4.  It  is  evident  it  is  the  true  saints  the 
apostle  is  there  speaking  of  The  words  in  this  verse  and  the  foregoing,  run  thus : 
*  According  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  us  all  thin^  that  pertam  unto  life 
and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and 
virtue;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises, 
that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature ;  having  escaped  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust."  Divine  nature  and  lust  are  evi- 
dently here  spoken  of  as  two  opposite  principles  in  men.  Those  that  arc  of  the 
world,  or  that  are  the  men  of  the  world,  have  only  the  latter  principle.  But  to 
be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  is  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  them  that  are  dis- 
tinguished and  separated  from  the  world,  by  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of 
Goa  giving  them  all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness ;  by  giving  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  calling  them  to  glory  and  virtue ;  and  givmg  them  the 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  enabling  them  to 
escape  the  cormption  of  the  world  of  wicked  men.  It  is  spoken  of,  not  onlj  as 
peculiar  to  the  saints,  but  as  the  highest  privilege  of  saints. 

9.  A  natural  man  has  no  degree  of  that  relish  and  sense  of  spiritual  thin^, 
or  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  their  divine  truth  and  excellency,  which  a  goJly 
man  ha* ;  as  is  evident  by  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  **  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  ihe 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  bim ;  neither  can  be 
know  them,  because  they  are  spintually  discerned."  Here  a  natural  man  is 
represented,  as  perfectly  destitute  of  any  sense,  perception,  or  discerning  of  those 
things.  For  by  the  words,  he  neither  does,  nor  can  know  them  or  discern 
them.  So  far  from  it,  that  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.  He  is  such 
a  stranger  to  them,  that  he  knows  not  what  the  talk  of  such  thing! 
means ;  they  are  words  without  a  meaning  to  him ;  he  knows  nothing  ot 
the  matter,  any  more  than  a  blind  man  of  colors.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that 
the  sense  of  things  of  religion  that  a  natural  man  has,  is  not  only  not  to  the  same, 
degree,  but  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  what  a  godly  man  has.  Bcndes, 
if  a  natural  person  has  that  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  which  n  of  the  same  kind  witL 
wb«t  a  iipiritual  person  has,  then  he  experiences  within  himself  the  thintfi  of 
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d^  Spirit  of  God.  How  then  can  he  be  said  to  be  such  a  stranger  to  them,  and 
have  no  perception  or  discemmg  of  them  ?  The  reason  why  natural  men  have 
no  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  them.  This  is  evident  by  the  context.  For  there  we  are  told  it  is 
oy  the  Spirit  these  things  are  taught,  verses  10 — 12.  Godly  persons,  in  the  text 
we  are  upon,  are  called  spiritual,  evidently  on  this  account,  that  they  have  the 
Spirit ;  and  unregenerate  men  are  called  natural  men,  because  they  have  nothing 
out  nature.  Hereby  the  6th  argument  is  continued.  For  natural  men  are  in 
no  degree  spiritual ;  they  have  only  nature,  and  no  Spirit  If  they  had  any  thing 
of  the  Spint,  thoujgh  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  the  godly,  yet  they  would  be 
taught  spiritual  things,  or  the  thmgs  of  the  Spirit  in  proportion ;  the  Spirit,  that 
searcheth  all  things,  would  teach  mem  in  some  measure.  There  would  not  be 
so  great  a  dilference,  that  the  one  could  perceive  nothing  of  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  foolbhness  to  them,  while,  to  itie  other,  they  appear  divinely  and  un- 
speakably wise  and  excellent,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  context,  verses  6 — 9, 
and  as  such,  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  discerning  them.  The  reason  why  natu- 
ral men  have  no  knowledge  or  perception  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have 
none  of  that  anointing  spoken  of,  1  John  iL  27,  **  But  the  anointing,  which  ye 
have  received  of  him,  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  ^6uld  teach 
fou ;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no 
ie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him." 

This  anointing  is  evidently  here  spoken  of,  as  a  thing  peculiar  to  true  saints. 
Sinners  never  ha ^  any  of  that  oil  poured  upon  them ;  and  because  ungodly  men 
have  none  of  it,  therefore  they  have  no  discerning  of  spiritual  things.  If  they 
had  any  decree  of  it,  they  would  discern  in  some  measure.  Therefore,  none  of 
that  sense  that  natural  men  have  of  spiritual  things,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
what  the  godly  have.  And  that  natural  men  are  wholly  destitute  of  this  know- 
ledge, is  further  evident,  becaase  conversion  is  represented  in  Scripture  by  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind.  But  this  would  be  very  improperly  represented,  if  a 
man  might  have  some  sight,  though  not  so  clear  and  full,  time  aAer  time,  for 
scores  of  years  before  his  conversion. 

10.  The  grace  of  God's  Spirit  is  not  only  a  precious  oil  with  which  Christ 
anoints  the  believer  by  giving  it  to  him,  but  the  believer  anoints  Christ  with  it; 
by  exercising  it  towards  him  ;  which  seems  to  I>e  represented  by  the  preciout 
omtment  Mary  poured  on  Christ's  head.  Herein  it  seems  to  me,  that  Mary  is  a 
type  of  Christ's  church,  and  of  every  believing  soul .  And  if  so,  doubtless  the 
thing  in  which  she  typifies  the  church,  has  in  it  something  peculiar  to  the 
church.  There  would  not  be  a  type  ordered  on  purpose  to  represent  the  church, 
that  shall  represent  only  something  that  is  common  to  the  church  and  others. 
Therefore  unbelievers  pour  none  ofthat  sweet  and  precious  ointment  on  Christ. 

11.  That  unbelievers  have  no  degree  of  that  grace  that  the  saints  have,  is 
evident,  because  they  have  no  communion  with  Christ  If  unbelievers  partook 
of  any  of  that  Spirit,  those  holy  inclinations,  affections  and  acting  that  the  godly 
have  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  then  they  would  have  commumon  with  Christ. 
The  communion  of  saints  with  Christ,  does  certainly  consist  in  receiving  of  his 
Cilness,  and  partaking  of  his  grace,  which  is  spoken  of,  John  i.  16 :  *^  Of  his  ful- 
ness have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace."  And  the  partaking  of  that 
Spirit  which  God  gives  not  by  measure  imto  him,  the  partakii^  of  Christ's  boli« 
ness  and  grace,  his  nature,  inclinations,  tendencies,  affections,  love,  desires,  must 
be  a  part  of  communion  with  him.  Yea,  a  believer's  communion  with  God 
and  Christ,  does  mainly  consist  m  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  evident  by 
2  Cor.  xiiL  14.    But  that  unbelievers  have  no  communion  or  fellowship  with 
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Christ,  appears,  1st  Because  they  are  not  united  to  Christ,  they  are  not  in 
Christ.  Those  that  are  not  in  Christ,  or  are  not  united  to  him,  can  have  no  de-^ 
gree  of  communion  with  him  ;  for  union  with  Christ,  or  a  being  in  Christ,  is' 
the  foundation  of  all  communion  with  him.  The  union  of  the  members  with 
the  head,  is  the  foundation  of  all  their  communion  or  partaking  with  the  head ; 
and  so  the  union  of  the  branch  with  the  vine,  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  com- 
munion it  has  with  the  vine,  of  partaking  of  any  degree  of  its  sap  or  life,  or  in- 
fluence. So  the  union  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  b  the  foundation  of  her  com- 
munion in  his  goods.  But  no  natural  man  is  united  to  Christ ;  because  all  that 
are  in  Christ  shall  be  saved ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  '^  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  L  e.  all  that  are  in  Christ ;  for  this  speaks  only  of  the 
glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  Phil.  iii.  8,  9,  **  Yea,  doubtless,  I  count 
all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord ; 
for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung, 
that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him^  not  having  on  my  own  righteous- 
ness," &c.  2  Cor.  V.  17,  "  Now,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ; 
old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  1  John  ii. 
6,  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him."  Chap.  iii.  24,  "  And  he  that  keep- 
eth  his  commandments,  dwelleth  in  him,  and  fie  in  Atm,  and  hereby  we  know 
that  he  abiddh  in  us^*^  &c,  and  iv.  13,  "  Hereby  know  we  that  u-e  dwell  in 
him,  and  he  in  t^." 

2d.  The  Scripture  does  more  directly  teach,  that  it  is  only  true  saints 
that  have  communion  with  Christ ;  as,  particularly,  this  is  most  evidently  spo- 
ken of  as  what  belongs  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  only,  in  1  John  i.  3 — 7 : 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.  But  if  we  walk  in  light,  as  he  is  in  the 
light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  And  1  Cor.  i.  8,  9,  "  Who  shall  also  con- 
firm you  unto  the  end,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  God  b  faithful,  by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  By  this  it  appears  that  those  who  have  fellowship 
w*ith  Christ,  are  those  that  cannot  fall  away,  whom  God's  faithfulness  is  bound 
to  confirm  to  Uie  end,  that  they  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

6  94.  Eztkic-rs  vision  of  the  dry  bones  is  a  confirmation,  that  however  na- 
tural men  may  be  the  subjects  of  great  and  wonderful  influences  and  operations 
of  God's  great  power  and  Spirit ;  yet  they  do  not  properly  partake  at  all  of  the 
Spirit  before  conversion.  In  all  that  is  wrought  in  them,  in  ever}*  respect  fit- 
ting and  preparing  theita  for  grace,  so  that  noUiing  shall  be  wanting  but  divine 
life  ;  yet  as  long  as  they  are  without  this,  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit 
W*hich  confirms  the  distinctions  I  have  elsewhere  made,  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
influencing  the  minds  of  natural  men  under  common  illuminations  and  convic- 
tions, and  yet  not  communicating  himself  in  bis  own  profier  nature  to  them,  be- 
fore conversion  ;  and  that  savine  grace  differs  from  common  grace,  not  only  in 
de^ee,  but  also  in  nature  and  kind.  It  is  said.  Rev.  iii.  8,  of  the  church  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  commended  above  all  other  churches.  Thou  hast  a  little 
s^ivfi^A— ceitainly  implying,  that  ungodly  men  have  none  at  all. 

§  95.  That  there  is  no  ^od  work  before  oonversk)n  and  actual  union  witl 
Cbnsif  is  manifest  from  tliat,  Rom^  vii.  4,  **  A\'berefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also 
are  become  dead  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married 
ut»  another,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  irom  the  dead ;  that  we  shouM  bring 
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forth  fruit  unto  God."  Hence  we  may" argue,  that  there  is  no  lawful  child 
brought  forth  before  that  marriage.  Seeming  virtues  and  good  works  before^ 
are  not  so  indeed.  They  are  a  spurious  brood,  being  bastards,  and  not  children. 
§  96.  That  those  that  prove  apostates,  never  have  the  same  kind  of  faith 
with  true  saints,  is  confirmed  by  what  Christ  said  of  Judas,  before  his  apostasy, 
John  vL  64 :  "  But  there  are  some  of  you,  who  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray 
him."  By  this  it  is  evident,  that  Judas,  who  afterwards  proved  an  apostate 
(and  is  doubtless  set  forth  as  an  example  for  all  apostates),  though  he  had  a 
kind  of  faith  in  Christ,  yet  did  not  believe  in  Christ  with  a  true  faith,  and  was  at 
that  time,  before  his  aposta^,  destitute  of  that  kind  of  faith  which  the  true  dis- 
ciples had  ;  and  that  he  haa  all  along,  even  from  the  beginning,  been  destitute 
of  that  faith.  And  by  the  70th  and  71st  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  not  only  destitute  of  that  degree  of  goodness  that  the  rest  had,  but 
totally  destitute  of  Christian  piety,  and  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  wicked- 
ness ;  being  in  this  respect  like  a  deril,  notwithstanding  all  the  faith  and  tem- 
porar)'  regard  to  Christ  that  he  had.  "  Jesus  answered  them,  Have  I  not  cho- 
sen* you  t\velve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  soo 
Qf  Simon.     For  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the  twelve  " 
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§  1.  Faith  is  a  belief  of  a  testimony;  2Thess.  i.  10,"  When  he  shall  com# 
to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  ail  them  that  believe  (because 
our  testimony  among  you  was  believed)  in  that  day."  It  is  an  assent  to  truth, 
as  appears  by  the  Uth  of  Hebrews;  and  it  is  saving  faith  that  is  there  spoken 
of,  as  appears  by  the  last  verses  of  the  foregoing  chapter :  •*  And  these  all, 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise :  God 
having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they,  without  us,  should  not  be 
made  perfect."  Mark  i.  15,*'  Sayin(]r,  The  time  is  fulfilled,,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  John  xx.  31,  "  But  these 
are  w^ritten,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that,  believinj^,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  2  Tht«s.  ii.  13,  "  But 
we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the 
Lord,  because  (lod  hath  from  the  beirinning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth." 

§  2.  It  is  the  proper  act  of  the  soul  towards  God  as  faithful.  Rom.  iii.  3, 4, 
**  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe?  Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of 
God  without  effect  1  God  forbid  :  yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  ever}'  man  a  liar ; 
as  it  is  written,  that  thou  mis^htest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest  over- 
come when  thou  art  Judged." 

§  3.  It  is  a  belief  of  truth  from  a  sense  of  glory  and  excellency,  or  at  least 
tpith  such  a  sense.  John  xx.  29,  ^  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou 
hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  th'-y  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  lielieved."  Aftitth.  ix.  21,  "  She  said  witfiin  herself.  If  I  may  but  touch 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole."  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  **  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  un- 
derstand, that  no  man,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  calleth  Jesus  accursed : 
and  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

^  4.  It  is  a  belief  of  the  truth,  from  a  spiritual  taste  and  relish  of  what  is 
excellent  and  dirine.  Luke  xii.  57, "  Yea,  and  why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge 
ye  not  what  is  right  7"  Believers  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  speak 
the  truth  in  love.  Eph.  iv.  15,  **  But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ" 

^  5.  The  object  of  faith  is  the  gospel,  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ  Mark  i.  15, 
^  And  saying,  Ine  time  Is  fulfilled,  and  the  kine:dom  of  God  is  at  hand :  repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  John  xvii.  8,  "  for  I  have  given  unto  them  the 
words  which  thou  gavest  roe ;  and  they  received  them,  and  bare  known  surely 
Jiat  I  came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  thou  didst  send  me." 
Rom.  X.  16,  17,  **  But  they  have  not  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saith, 
Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  7 — So  then,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
Bearing  by  the  word  of  God.*' 
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§  6.  Faith  includes  a  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.  2  Pet.  i.  2,  3, "  Gract 
and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus 
our  Lord ;  according  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that 
pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  tlirough  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called 
lis  to  glory  and  virtue."  John  xvii.  3,  "  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  tnie  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

§  7.  A  belief  of  promises  is  faith,  or  a  great  part  of  faith.  Heb.  xi.,  "  Now 
faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,*'  &c« 
2  Chron.  xx.  20,  •*  And  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness  of  Tekoa ;  and  as  they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood  and  said.  Hear 
Ujc,  0  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  believe  in  the  Lord  your  God, 
so  shall  ye  be  established ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper."  A  de- 
pending on  promises  is  an  act  of  faith.  Gal.  v.  5,  "  For  we  through  the  Spirit 
wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith." 

§  8.  Faith  is  a  receiving  of  Christ.  John  i.  12,  "  But  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  tliat  be- 
lieve on  his  name." 

§  9.  It  is  receiving  Christ  into  the  heart  Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  "  But  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise,  Sav  not  in  thy  heart,  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (tliat  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above ;)  or, 
\Vho  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead.) 
But  what  saith  it  ?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart 
(that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach) :  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  tlwu  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 

§  10.  A  true  faith  includes  more  than  a  mere  belief;  it  is  accepting  the 
eospel,  and  mcludes  all  acceptation.  1  Tim.  i.  14,  15,  **•  And  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  was  exceeding  abundant  with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  1  am  chief."  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  "  For  if  be 
that  cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus,  whom  we  have  not  preached ;  or  if  you 
receive  another  Spirit,  which  ye  have  not  received ;  or  another  gospel,  which 
ye  have  not  accepted,  ye  might  well  bear  with  him." 

§  1 1.  It  is  something  more  than  merely  the  assent  of  the  understanding, 
because  it  is  called  an  obeying  the  gospel.  Rom.  x.  16,  **  But  they  have  not 
all  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saith.  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  1" 
1  Pet  IV.  17,  *'  For  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
jrospelofGodI" 

It  is  obeying  the  doctrine  from  the  heart :  Rom.  vi.  17,  18,  **  But  God  be 
thanked,  that  ye  were  the  ser\'ants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart 
that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin, 
ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness,"  Slc 

§  12.  This  expression  of  obeying  the  gospel,  seems  to  denote  the  heart's 
yielding  to  the  gospel  in  what  it  proposes  to  us  in  its  calls :  it  is  something  more 
than  merely  what  may  be  called  a  believing  the  tnith  of  the  gospel  John  xiL 
42,  **  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  nileis  also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but, 
Decause  of  the  Pharisees,  they  did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue."  And  Philip  asked  the  eonudi,  whether  be  believed  with 
all  his  heart  ? — It  is  a  fiilly  believing,  or  a  being  fully  persuaded :  this  passage 
K\*idences  that  it  is  so  much  at  least 
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§  13.  There  are  different  sorts  of  faith  that  are  not  true  and  saving,  as  is 
evident  by  what  the  Apostle  James  says :  "  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy 
works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  Where  it  is  supposed 
that  there  may  be  a  faith  without  works,  which  is  not  the  right  faith :  when  he 
says,  "  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works,"  nothing  else  can  be  meant, 
than  that  I  will  show  thee  that  my  faith  is  ri^ht 

§  14.  It  is  a  trusting  in  Christ.  Psal.  ii.  12,  ^*  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kmdled  but  a  little : 
blessed  are  all  the)r  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  '  Eph.  L  12,  13,  '*  That  we 
should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted  m  Christ :  in  whom  ye 
also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation ; 
in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise.'*  2  Tim.  i.  12,  "  For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these  things :  never- 
theless I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  1  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuad- 
ed that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that 
day." 

Many  places  in  the  Old  Testament  speak  of  trusting  in  God  as  the  condition 
of  his  favor  and  salvation ;  especially  Psal.  IxxviiL  21,  22,  '<  Therefore  the  Lord 
beard  this,  and  was  wroth  :  so  a  fire  was  kindled  against  Jacob,  and  anger  also 
came  up  against  Israel ;  because  they  believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted  not  in 
his  salvation."  It  implies  submission :  Rom.  xv.  12,  **  And  again,  Esaias  saith, 
There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse ;  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles, 
in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust"  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  **  For  therefore  we  both  labor 
and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  especially  of  those  that  Inlieve."  2  Tim.  i.  12,  "  For  which  cause  1 
also  suffer  these  things ;  nevertlicifss  1  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  ls  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  him  against  that  day."  Matth.  viii.  26,  **  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O 
ye  of  little  faith  ?"  Mattlu  xvL  8,  '*  Which  Jesus,  when  he  perceived,  he  said 
unto  them,  O  ye  of  little  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves,  because  ye 
have  brought  no  bread  ?"  1  John  v.  13,  14,  **  These  things  have  I  written 
unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  iSon  of  God ;  that  ye  may  know  that 
ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask  any  thing  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  he  heareth  us."  Beheving  in  Christ  in  one  verse,  is  called  con- 
fidence in  the  next 

^  15.  It  is  a  committing  ourselves  to  Christ :  2  Tim.  i.  12,  "  For  the  which 
cause  I  also  suffer  these  things :  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  arainst  that  day."  This  is  a  Scripture  sense  of  the 
^ord  believe f  as  is  evident  by  John  iL  S^  '^  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  to 
(hem."     In  the  oriG^inal  it  is  ot-»  miarivip  eavrar  avroig. 

§  16.  It  is  a  gladly  receiving  the  gospel :  AcU  il  41,  *<  Then  they  that 
gladly  received  his  word,  were  baptized ;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls."  It  is  approving  the  gospel :  Luke  vii. 
30,  35,  **  But  the  Pharisees  and  lawj'ers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselves,  being  not  baptized  of  him.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  chil- 
dren." It  is  obeying  the  doctrine :  Rodl  tL  17,  *'  But  God  be  thanked,  that 
ye  were  the  servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart,  that  form  of 
doctrine  which  was  delivered  you."  It  is  what  may  be  well  understood  by  those 
expressions  of  ooming  to  Chnst,  of  kwking  to  him,  of  opening  the  door  to  let 
him  in.  This  is  veiy  evident  by  Scripture.    It  is  a  coming  and  iakinc^  the  waters 
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of  life,  eating  and  drinking  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  hearing  Christ's  voice,  and 
following  him.  John  x.  26,  27,  "  But  ye  believe  not :  because  ye  are  ncit  of 
my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  i  know  them, 
and  they  follow  me."  John  viii.  12,  **  Then  spake  Jesus  again  unto  them, 
saying,  I  am  the  lieht  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  nave  the  light  of  life."  Isaiah  xiv.  22,  **  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else." 

§  17.  Faith  consists  in  two  things,  viz.,  in  bein^  persuaded  of,  and  in  em- 
bracing the  promises :  Heb.  xi.  13,  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received 
tlie  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them, 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth."  1  Cor.  xiii.  7,"  Charity  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things." 
If  that  faith,  hope  and  charity,  spoken  of  in  this  verse,  be  the  same  with  those 
that  are  compared  together  in  the  last  verse,  then  faith  arises  from  a  charitable 
disposition  of  heart,  or  from  a  principle  of  divine  love.  John  v.  42,  "  But  I 
know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you,"  with  the  context.  Deut 
xiii.  3,  **  Thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  tiiat  prophet,  or  that  dreamer 
of  dreams :  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  you  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul."  1  John  v.  1, 
**  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God :  and  eveiy  one 
that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him." 

§  18.  It  is  a  being  reconciled  unto  God,  revealing  himself  by  Christ  in  the 
gospel,  or  our  minds  being  reconciled.  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  20,  21,"  And  al) 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  Ijr  Jesus  Christ,  and  hatb 
given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them  ;  and 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are  ambas- 
sadors tor  Christ ;  as  thouii^h  God  did  beseech  yon  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  CoL 
i.  21,  *'  And  you  that  were  sometimes  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled."  It  is  the  according  of  the  whole 
soul,  and  not  merely  of  the  understanding.  Mattb.  xi.  6,  "  Ble:^  is  he  who- 
soever shall  not  be  offended  in  me." 

^  19.  There  is  contained  in  the  nature  of  faith  a  sense  of  our  own  unworthi- 
ness.  Matth.  xv.  27,  28,  "  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  master's  table.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  0  wo* 
man,  great  is  thy  faith."  See  concerning  the  centurion,  Luke  vii.  6 — 9 ;  this 
woman  which  was  a  sinner,  ib.  v.  37,  38,  and  especially  50 ;  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke  XV.,  the  penitent  thief,  Luke  xxiil.  41.  Consuh  also  Hab.  ii.  4,  ^  BchoM, 
his  soul  which  is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in  him ;  but  the  just  shall  Uvc  by  his 
faith.     Prov.  xxviiL  25 ;  Psal.  xi.  4,  and  Psal.  cxxxi. 

i20.  It  is  a  being  drawn  to  Christ.  None  can  come  unto  Christ,  but  whom 
*ather  draws.  The  freeness  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  represented  thua^ 
that  the  condition  of  finding  is  only  seeking ;  and  the  condition  of  receiving, 
asking ;  and  the  condition  ofhaving  the  door  opened,  is  knocking.  From  whence 
I  infer  tha^  iaith  is  a  hearty  applying  unto  God  by  Christ  for  salvatk>n,  or  the 
benrt\  jeekinj;  it  of  God  through  him.  See  also  John  iv.  10,  '^  If  thou  knew- 
fst  the  gift  ofGod,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee,  Give  toe  to  drink,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  Uiee  Kving  water."  And 
Luke  zziiL  42 ;  it  is  calling  on  Christ ;  if  is  the  opposite  unto  disallowing  auV 
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rejecting  Christ  Jesus.  John  xiL  46,  47,  48,  "  I  am  conx  a  light  nto  the 
world,  tnat  whosoever  believeth  on  ine  should  not  abide  in  d  arkness.  And  if 
any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  h'un  not ;  Jbr  1  came  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 
my'Vords,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him  ;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  jud^e  him  in  the  last  day."  1  PeL  ii.  7,  "  Unto  you  tlierefore  which  be- 
lieve, he  IS  precious  ;  but  unto  them  which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the 
buildei-s  disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner/' 

^21.  Love  either  is  what  faith  arises  from,  or  is  included  in  faith,  by  Jolm 
iii.  18,  19,  "  He  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already ;  and  this  is  their  con* 
deiunation,  that  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.'  2  Thcss.  ii.  10,  12, 
^'  And  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  thfin  that  peri^i  ;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  l>e  saved.  That  they 
all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unright- 
eousness." 

§  22.  The  being  athirst  for  the  waters  of  life  is  faith.  Rev.  xxi.  6.  It  is  a 
true  cordial  seeking  of  salvation  by  Clirist  Believing  in  Christ  is  heartily  join- 
ing ourselves  to  Christ  and  his  party,  as  is  said  of  the  followers  of  Theudas, 
Act:J  V.  36.  And  we  are  justified  freely  through  faith,  i.  e.,  we  are  saved  by 
Christ  only  on  joining  ourselves  to  him.  It  is  a  being  jH'rsiiathHl  to  join  our- 
selves to  hun,  and  to  be  of  his  party.  John  viii.  12,  **  Tlien  spake  Ji-sus  again 
unto  them,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  folioweth  nie,  .shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  sliall  have  the  light  of  life."  To  U'lieve  in  Chri.st,  is 
to  hearken  to  him  as  a  prophet;  to  yield  ourselves  .sul»j«tLs  to  him  as  a  king  ; 
and  to  depend  upon  him  as  a  priest.  Desiring  Christ,  is  an  ;i(  t  of  faith  in  Chi  Lst, 
because  he  is  called  the  desire  of  all  nations.  Hairs:,  ii.  7  :  that  is,  he  that  is  to 
be  the  desire  of  all  nations,  when  all  nations  shall  Ixliexe  in  him  anil  subject 
tlieinselves  to  him,  according  to  the  frequent  promisi*>  and  proplu'eies  of  (iikPs 
word  ;  though  there  are  other  things  included  in  the  sense,  vet  this  seems  to  be 
principally  hitended.  There  belongs  to  faith  a  sense  of  the  ability  aiMJ  suliiciency 
of  Christ  to  save,  and  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  salvation  ;  .\Iatth.  ix.  2,  and 
28,  29,  and  21.  Rom.  iv.  21,  ''  And  being  fully  pei^uatitt),  that  what  he  had 
promised,  he  is  able  to  perform."  Of  his  fidelity :  aMattL  \iv.  30,  31,  *' Hut 
when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid  :  and  betriuhinir  to  sink,  he  cried, 
saying,  Lord,  save  me.  Atid  inimixiiately  Jesus  stielt  h«tl  I'oiili  his  hand,  arwl 
caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wh«Mefore  didst  thou  d(»ubt  ?*' 
Of  his  readiness  to  save,  Matth.  xv.  22,  &c.  2  Tim.  i.  5,  12,  *'  Now  the  tnd  of 
the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conseience,  and  of 
faith  unfeigne<l :  and  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  wiio  hath  enablcti  me,  for  that 
&e  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry.'*  Of  his  ability:  Matth. 
viii.  2,  *'  And  behold,  there  came  a  leper,  and  worshipptti  him,  .saying,  I^ord  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  Matth.  viii.  26,  ''  Tiie  ci'nturion  an- 
swered and  ^aid,  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouhi^  come  under  niv  rcH)!: 
but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  iieah^l. 

^  23.  It  is  submitting  to  the  rightt^ousniss  of  God  Rom.  x.  3,  **  For  ihey, 
oeing  ignorant  of  God's  riglitet>usness,  and  going  aUnat  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,  have  not  submittetl  themselves  .  nto  the  ritrhtitiusness  of  (ichI.'* 
It  is  what  may  be  well  represented  bj'  flying  for  refuge,  ly  tlje  ty|)eof  flying  to 
tlie  city  of  refuge.  Ileb.  vi.  18,  '*  That  by  two  inunutable  thin^,  in  which  it 
•iras  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  liave 
fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  uv.''  It  is  a  seaso  of  the 
•uihcieocy  and  the  reality  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  of  his  power  and  gracs 
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to  save.  John  xvi.  8,  "  He  shall  connnce  the  world  of  rin,  of  righteousneai 
and  of  judgment."  It  is  a  receiving  the  truth  with  a  love  to  it.  It  is  recei\-ing 
the  love  of  the  truth.  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  12,  "  And  with  all  deceiv a bleness  of  un- 
righteousness in  thera  that  perish  ;  because  thej  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  That  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed 
not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  The  heart  must  close  with 
the  new  covenant  by  dependence  upon  it,  and  by  love  and  desire.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  5,  "  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me 
an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure.  This  is  all  my  salva- 
tion and  all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow." 

§  24.  Upon  the  whole,  the  best  and  clearest,  and  most  perfect  definition  of 
justifyinir  faith,  and  most  according  to  the  Scripture,  that  I  can  think  of,  is  thb, 
faith  is  the  soul'.s  entirely  embracing  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  JSa- 
nour.  The  word  embrace  is  a  metaphorical  expression  ;  but  I  think  it  much 
clearer  than  any  proptr  expression  whatsoever  :  it  is  called  believing;  ;  because 
beliennir  is  the  first  act  of  the  soul  in  embracing  a  narration  or  revelation;  and 
embracing.  \\\\vn  conversant  about  a  revelation  or  thing  declared,  is  more  prop- 
erly callf«l  In-lifvinij,  than  loving  or  choosine.  If  it  were  conversant  about  a 
person  oiily,  it  would  l)e  more  properly  called /onw^.  If  it  were  only  conver- 
sant alx>nt  a  irift,  an  inheritance  or  reward,  it  would  more  properly  be  called 
receiving  oi  anrptincr,  &c. 

The  »lrfihitio:i  niiirht  have  l)een  expressi'd  in  these  words,  faith  is  the  soul's 
entirely  adlitrini;  and  arcjuii-scinir  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Sa- 
viour.— Or  thus,  t'aitli  is  \\\v  soul's  einl)raeinc:  that  truth  of  God,  that  reveals 
Jt-siis  Christ  ;i^  our  Saviour. — Or  thiLs,  faith  is  the  souPs  entirely  acquiescing  in, 
and  drpifidinir  upr»n  thv  trutli  of  Go<i, revealing  Christ  as  our  Saviour. 

It  is  !h«'  wholt'  soul  an'ordini;  and  assenting  to  the  truth,  and  embracing  ol 
It.  Tlwre  is  an  intin*  yielding  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  the  revelation,  and  a 
ciosinir  with  it.  and  adh«Ting  to  it,  with  the  belief,  and  with  the  inclination  and 
affection.  It  is  admitting  and  rt^-eiving  it  with  entire  credit  and  respect.  The 
soul  receivt-s  it  as  true,  as  M-orthv  and  exi*ellent.  It  may  be  more  perfectly 
descrilKfl  than  dt-finifi  by  a  short  definition,  by  reason  of  the  penur)*of  words; 
a  gieat  many  wtnds  express  it  better  than  one  or  two.  I  here  use  the  same 
metaphorical  »»\prfssi(>ns:  but  it  is  because  they  are  much  clearer,  than  any 
proper  fxprevjion*;  tliat  I  know  of. 

It  is  the  simVs  fntin-ly  atquiescing  in  this  revelation,  from  a  sense  of  the  suf- 
ficiency, iliirnity.  trlory*  and  excellency  of  th#'  author  of  the  revelation, 

Faitli  is  the  »vhoh'  soul's  active  agreeing,  according  and  s}mphonizing  with 
tliis  truth :  all  opposition  in  judgment  and  inclination,  so  far  as  he  believes^ 
being  taken  away.  It  is  callftl  believing,  because  fully  believing  t^is  revelation. 
Is  the  first  and  principal  exer^i^•e  and  manifestation  of  this  accord.«nce  and  agree- 
ment of  soul. 

^  25.  The  adherinir  to  the  truth,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  the  judcrment,  is 
from  a  s^-um*  of  lh«'  irlory  o!  \hv  repealer,  and  the  sujfficiency  and  exreilency  of 
the  performer  of  the  faits.  The  adherinc  to  it,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with'  the 
inclination  and  athrtion,  is  from  the  gooilness  and  excellency  of  the  thing  re- 
vealed, and  of  the  piTformer.  If  a  person  \ye  pursued  by  an  enemy,  and  com- 
mit himvlf  to  a  kin<;  or  a  captain,  to  defend  him,  it  implies  his  quitting  other 
endeavors,  and  apply  inc  to  hun  for  defence,  and  putting  himself  under  him,  and 
hopincT  that  he  will  defend  him.  If  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  act  of  the  mind,  a 
'lansartion  In-twiTn  spiritual  U'inirs,  considered  as  abstracted  from  any  ex*ter» 
nal  action,  then  it  is  the  mind*s  quitting  all  other  endeavors,  and  s(  eking  and 
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applying  itself  to  the  Saviour  for  salvation,  fully  choosing  salvation  by  him,  and 
dehvering  itself  to  him,  or  a  being  willing  to  be  his,  with  a  hope  that  he  will 
iave  him.  Therefore,  for  a  person  to  commit  himself  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  is 
quitting  all  other  endeavors  and  hopes,  and  heartily  applying  himself  to  Christ 
for  sanation,  fully  choosing  salvation  by  him,  and  acquiescing  in  his  way  of 
salvation,  and  a  hearty  consent  of  the  soul  to  be  his  entirely,  hoping  in  his  suffi- 
ciency and  willingness  to  save. 

§  26.  The  first  act  cannot  be  hoping  in  a  promise,  that  is,  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  the  act.  For  there  must  be  the  essence  of  the  act  perfonned,  be- 
fore any  promise  belongs  to  the  subject.  But  the  essence  of  the  act,  as  it  is  ex- 
ercised in  justiiying  faith,  is  a  qui'. Jng  other  hopes,  and  applying  to  him  for 
salvation,  choosing,  and  with  the  inclination  closing  with  salvation  by  him  in 
his  way,  with  a  sense  of  his  absolute,  glorious  sufficiency  and  mercy.  Hope  in 
ihe  promises  may  immediately  follow  in  a  moment ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  there 
be  a  foundation  for  it,  before  the  essence  of  faith  be  performed  ;  though  it  is 
the  same  disposition  that  leads  the  soul  to  lay  hold  on  the  promise  afterwanls. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  encouraged  by  a  conditional  promise,  to 
trust  in  Christ,  if  you  mean  by  trusting  in  Christ,  a  depending  upon  his  proniises 
to  the  person  Irustmg  ;  for  that  is  to  supjx)se  a  dependence  upon  the  promise  ante- 
cedent to  the  fu*st  dependence  upon  it ;  and  that  the  first  time  a  man  depends  ujion 
the  promise,  he  is  encouraged  to  do  it  by  a  dependence  upon  the  promise.  The 
conditional  promise  is  this,  that  if  you  will  trust  in  Christ,  you  shall  be  saved  :  and 
you  suppose  the  essence  of  this  trust  is  depending  upon  this  promise;  and  yt-t 
that  the  soul  is  encouraged  to  trust  in  Christ  by  a  dependence  thereupon  ;  whah 
is  to  say,  that  the  first  time  the  soul  depends  upon  Christ's  promlsfs,  it  is  emoui- 
aged  to  do  it  by  a  deprndence  on  his  promises. 

^  27.  Faith  is  the  soul's  entirely  adhering  to,  and  acquiescing  in  thertv*  la- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  from  a  sense  of  the  excellent  dignity  and 
sufficiency  of  the  revealer  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  the  Saviour.  Goil  is  the  re\  taJiT, 
and  Christ  is  also  the  revealer.  Christ's  excellency  and  sufhciency  include  the 
excellency  of  his  person,  and  the  excellency  of  tlie  salvation  he  has  reviah-d, 
and  his  adequateness  to  the  performance,  &c., — and  the  excellency  of  his  man- 
ner of  salvation,  &c.  From  the  excellency  and  sufficiency  of  the  revealer  ar  . 
performer,  we  believe  what  is  said  is  true,  fully  believe  it ;  and  from  the  j^lori*  us 
excellency  of  the  Saviour  and  his  salvation,  all  our  inclinatiim  closers  with  the 
revelation.  To  depend  uj)on  the  word  of  another  person,  imports  two  tSiii;^: 
Fiist,  lobe  sensible  how  greatly  it  concerns  us,  and  how  much  our  interest  and 
happiness  really  depend  u{X)n  the  truth  of  it;  and,  secondly,  todc|K'ndu(M)h  the 
word  of  another,  is  so  to  believe  it,  as  to  dare  to  act  u\yoi\  it,  as  if  it  were  really 
true.  I  do  not  say,  that  I  think  these  words  are  the  onl^*  true  definition  of  faitk 
I  have  used  words  that  most  naturally  expressed  it,  ot  any  I  could  think  of. 
There  might  have  been  other  words  used,  that  are  much  of  the  same  sense*. 

§  2S.  Though  hope  does  not  enter  into  the  essential  nature  of  faith,  yet  it  is 
so  essential  to  it,  that  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary,  and  next  immediate  fruit 
of  true  faith.  In  the  first  act  of  faith,  the  soul  is  enlightentHl  with  a  sense  of 
the  merciful  nature  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  believes  the  declarations  that  are 
made  in  Gofl's  MX)rd  of  it ;  and  it  humbly  and  heartily  applies  and  S4eks  to 
Clir^t ;  and  it  sees  such  a  congruitv  between  the  declared  mercy  of  GchI,  and 
the  disposition  he  then  feels  towards  him,  that  he  cannot  but  hope,  tliat  that 
declared  mercy  will  be  exercised  towards  him.  Yea,  he  sees  tliat  it  wouM  be 
incongruous,  for  God  to  give  him  such  inclination  and  motions  of  heart  towardi 
Christ  as  a  Savioi\r  if  he  were  n     to  be  sa^  ed  by  him. 
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§  29.  Any  thinff  that  may  be  called  a  receiving  the  revelation  of  (fee  gospel 
is  not  faith,  but  such  a  sort  of  receiving  it,  as  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
cospel,  and  the  respect  it  has  to  us.  The  act  of  reception  suitable  to  truth,  is 
believing  it  The  suitable  reception  of  that  which  is  excellent,  is  choosing  it 
and  loving  it  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  a  revelation  of  deliverance  from 
evil,  and  the  conferring  of  happiness,  is,  acquiescing  in  it  and  depending  upon 
it  The  proper  reception  of  a  Saviour,  is,  committing  ourselves  to  him  and 
trusting  in  him.  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  the  favor  of  God,  is,  believing 
and  esteeming  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it.  He  that  suitably  receives  forgiveness  of 
his  fault,  does  with  a  humble  sense  of  his  fault  rejoice  in  the  pardon. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  that  reads  a  truth  that  no  way  concerns  his  interest, 
if  he  believes  it,  it  is  proper  to  say  he  receives  it.  But  if  there  be  a  declaration 
of  some  glorious  and  excellent  truth,  that  does  nearly  concern  him,  he  that  only 
believes  it,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  it.  And  if  a  captain  offers  to  deliver  a  dis- 
tressed people;  they  that  only  believe  what  he  says,  without  committing  them- 
selves  to  him,  and  putting  themselves  under  him,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  him. 
So,  if  a  prince  offers  one  his  favor,  he  that  does  not  esteem  his  favor,  cannot 
be  said  heartily  to  accept  thereof.  Again,  if  one  offended  offers  pardon  to  an- 
other, he  cannot  be  said  to  receive  it,  if  he  be  not  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  does 
care  for  the  displeasure  of  the  off^ended. 

The  whole  act  of  reception  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  us,  and  our  circumstances  with  rt-j^pect  to  it,  is  best  expressed  (if  it  be 
expressed  in  one  word)  by  the  word  nn^n^  or Jides, 

He  that  offers  any  of  these  tliin;rs  mentioned,  and  offers  them  only  for  these 
proper  acts  of  reception,  may  be  s;iid  l<»  c»ffir  them  freely,  nay,  perfectly  so. 

§  30.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  is  to  hope  that  God's 
anger  will  be  appeased  or  abatetl,  or  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  accept  him  into 
favor,  upon  the  sight  of  some  exeelinuy  that  belongs  to  him  ;  or  to  have  such 
a  view  of  things,  that  it  should  appear  no  other  than  a  suitable  and  right  thing 
for  Goil's  anger  to  be  abated,  and  tor  him  to  be  inclined  to  take  him  into  favor, 
upon  the  sight  of,  or  out  of  respect  to  some  excellency  belonging  to  him. 

§  31.  'fhe  word  mcniy  faith  ^  seems  to  be  the  most  pro|>er  word  to  express 
the  cordial  reception  of  Christ  and  of  the  truth,  for  these  reasons.  First,  this 
revelation  is  of  things  spiritual,  unseen,  strange,  and  wonderful,  exceedingly 
remote  from  all  the  objects  of  sense,  and  tliose  things  which  we  commonly  con- 
vei^*  with  in  this  world,  and  also  exc«-e<lin^ly  alien  fr(»m  our  fallen  nature ;  so  that 
it  is  the  firet  and  principal  manifestation  of  the  symphony  between  the  soul  and 
tliese  divine  things,  that  it  believts  them,  and  ac(juieM<-s  in  them  astnie.  And, 
secondly,  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  gos|>el,  appears  principally  under  the 
character  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  so  much  of  a  person  absolutely  excellent ;  and 
therefore,  the  proper  act  of  reception  of  him,  consists  principally  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sense  of  our  need  of  him,  and  of  liis  sufficiency,  )iis  ability,  his  mere  y  and 
love,  his  faithfulness,  the  sufficiency  of  his  method  of  salvation,  the  sufficiency 
and  completeness  of  the  salvation  itselt',  of  tlie  deliverance  and  of  the  liappiness, 
and  an  answerable  application  of  tlie  soul  to  him  for  salvation  ;  which  can  be 
expressetl  so  well  by  no  other  word  hut  faitli,  or  affiance,  or  confidence,  or  trust, 
and  others  of  the  same  signitlration  ;  of  whieh,  niiJ7i^\  or  faith,  is  much 
the  hcfi,  the  most  significant ;  because  the  rest,  in  their  common  significations 
imply  something,  that  is  not  of  the  absolute  essence  of  faith.  Thirdly,  we  have 
these  things  exhibited  to  us,  to  l>e  received  by  us,  ordy  by  a  divine  testimony* 
We  have  nothing  else  to  hold  them  forth  to  us. 

§32.  Justifying  faith  is  the  souPs  sense  and  conviction  of  the  reality  and 
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•ufficiency  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  implying  a  cordial  inclination  of  s^ul  to 
bim  as  a  Saviour.  It  is  the  souPs  conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  God's 
power  in  the  difficult  things,  of  his  mercy  in  the  wonderful  things,  of  his  truth 
\n  the  mysterious  and  unseen  thinujs,  of  the  excellency  of  other  holy  things,  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ  Jesus.  Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  guilt 
of  conscience.  Guilt  ofcoascicnceis  the  sense  of  the  connection  between  the 
sin  of  the  subject  and  punishment ;  1st,  by  God*s  law  ;  and  2d,  by  God's  nature 
and  the  propriety  of  the  thing.  The  mind  is  under  the  weight  of  guilt,  as  long 
as  it  has  a  sense  of  its  being  bound  to  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things,  and  the  requirements  of  the  divine  government. 

Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  this.  Therefore  there  must  be  in 
faith,  1.  A  belief  that  the  law  is  answered  and  satisfied  by  Jesus  Christ;  and 
2.  Such  a  sense  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  that  it  shall  appear  proper, 
and  be  dutiful,  and  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  that  sin  should  not  be 
punished  in  us,  but  that  we  nevertheless  should  be  accepted  through  Christ 
When  the  mind  sees  a  way  that  this  can  be  done,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law,  nor  in  the  divine  nature,  nor  nature  of  things  to  hinder  it ;  that  of  itself 
lightens  (he  burden,  and  creates  hope.  It  causes  the  mind  to  see  that  it  is  not 
for  ever  bound  by  the  reason  of  things  to  suffer ;  though  the  mind  does  not 
know  that  it  has  performed  the  condition  of  pardon.  This  is  to  have  a  sense  ot 
the  sufficiency  of  this  way  of  salvation.  When  a  man  commits  sin  and  is  sensi- 
ble of  it,  his  soul  has  a  natural  si^nsc  of  the  propriety  of  punishment  in  such  a 
case,  a  sense  that  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  belongs  to  him; 
for  tlie  same  reasons  as  all  nations  have  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punisiiing 
men  for  crimes. 

The  blood  of  l)iil!s,  anil  goats,  and  calves,  could  never  make  them  mat 
o.Tercd  them  perfect  as  to  the  lonscience,  because  the  mind  never  could  have  a 
sense  of  the  propriety  and  beauty,  and  fitness  in  reason,  of  being  delivered  fr»)m 
punishment  upon  their  account.  This  kind  of  sense  of  the  sulKciency  of  Christ's 
mediation,  depends  upon  a  sense  of  the  oloriousness  and  excellency  of  gospel 
things  in  general ;  as,  the  greatness  of  God's  mercy ;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
excellency  and  dignity,  and  dearness  to  the  Father;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
love  to  sinners,  &c.  That  easiness  of  mind  which  persons  often  have,  before 
they  have  comfort  from  a  sense  of  their  being  convert ctl,  arisi's  from  a  fict^se 
they  have  of  (i od  s  sovereiirnty.  T^ey  see  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  God, 
or  of  thini^s,  that  will  necessarily  bind  them  to  punishment;  but  that  God  may 
damn  them  if  he  pleases;  and  mar  save  them  if  he  pleases.  When  pc.M^ns 
are  brought  to  that,  then  they  are  fit  to  be  comforted  ;  then  their  comfort  is  like 
to  have  a  true  and  immovable  foundation,  wh(n  their  dependence  is  no  way 
upon  themselves,  but  wholly  upon  Ginl.  In  order  to  such  a  sense  of  the  suffi- 
ciency o(  this  way  of  salvation,  it  must  be  seen,  that  Goil  has  no  disposition, 
and  no  need  to  punish  us.  The  sinner,  when  he  considers  how  he  has  affronted 
and  provoked  God,  looks  upon  it,  that  the  case  is  such,  and  the  affront  is  such, 
that  there  is  need,  in  order  that  the  majesty,  ami  honor  and  authority  of  God 
may  be  vindicated,  that  he  should  l)e  punished,  and  that  God's  nature  is  such, 
that  he  must  be  disposed  to  punish  him. 

Coitoix.  Hen<;»!  we  Narn,  that  our  experience  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  pospel,  to  give  peace  of  conscience,  is  a  rational  inward  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  When  the  mind  sees  such  a  fitness  in  this  way  of  sal- 
vation, that  it  takes  off  the  burthen,  that  arises  from  the  sense  of  its  being  ne- 
t-cssarily  boutid  to  punishment,  through  proper  desert,  and  from  the  demamb  ol 
reason  and  nature;  it  is  a  stioni'  argument,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  b>i- 
VoL.IL  77 
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man  imaorinatioii.  When  we  experience  its  fitness  to  ans\ver  its  end,  this  la 
the  third  of  the  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth.  The  Spirit  beai-s  witness  by 
discovering  the  divine  glory,  and  those  stamps  of  divinity  that  are  in  the  gospel 
The  water  bears  witness ;  that  is,  the  experience  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to 
purify  and  sanctify  the  heart,  witnesses  the  truth  of  it ;  and  the  blood  beai-s  wit 
ness  by  delivering  the  conscience  from  guilt.  Any  other  sort  of  faith  than  this 
sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  salvation,  does  not  give  such  immediate  glo- 
ry and  honor  to  Christ,  and  does  not  so  necessarily  and  immediately  infer  the 
necessity  of  Christ's  being  known.  Nothing  besides  makes  all  Christianity  so 
to  hang  upon  an  actual  respect  to  Christ,  and  centre  in  him.  Surely,  the  more 
the  sinner  has  an  inward,  an  immediate  and  sole  ant!  explicit  dependence  upon 
Christ,  the  more  Christ  has  the  glory  of  his  salvation  from  him. 

In  order  to  this  sort  of  sense  of  the  congruity  of  our  sins  bein;;  forgiven,  and 
of  punishment's  being  removed,  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  there  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  sense  of  our  guiltiness.  For  it  is  impossible  any  congruity  should 
be  seen,  without  comparison  of  the  satisfaction  with  the  guilt.  And  they  can- 
not be  compared,  except  there  be  a  sense  of  them  both.  There  must  not  only 
be  such  a  sense  of  God's  being  very  angry,  and  his  anger  U^ing  very  dreadful, 
without  any  sense  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  anger ;  but  there  must  be  a 
proper  sense  of  the  desert  of  wrath,  such  as  there  is  in  repentance.  Indeed  it 
IS  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
salvation,  that  if  we  had  more  of  a  sense  of  guilt  than  we  have,  we  should  see 
a  conprruit)'. 

^  33.  Sinners,  under  conviction  of  their  guilt,  are  troTH'rally  afraid  th-vl 
o<l  is  so  angr}'  with  them,  that  he  never  will  prive  them  lalth  in  Christ.  Fhty 
ink  the  majesty  and  jealousy  of  God  will  not  allow  ol  it.  Therefore,  there 
oes  with  a  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  a  sense  of  iioiVs  sovereiixnty  with 
pect  to  mercy  and  judgment,  that  he  will  and  may  ha\e  nurey  in  Christ,  on 
hom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  leave  to  hardness  whom  he  will.  This  eases  of 
that  burden. 

§  34.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  is  to  mnceive  hopes  of 
some  favor  of  God,  or  some  freedom  from  his  displeasure,  from  a  false  notion  of 
his  own  goodness  or  excellency,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  that  favor ;  and 
of  his  own  badness,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  his  disph  ;iMin\  It  is  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  some  favor  of  God,  from  a  false  notion  of  the  relation  which  our 
own  goodness  or  excellency  bears  to  that  favor ;  whether  this  mistaken  relation 
be  supposed  to  imply  an  obligation  in  natural  justice,  or  propriety  and  decency, 
or  an  obligation  in  point  of  wisdom  and  honor ;  or  if  he  tliinks  that,  without  it, 
God  will  not  do  excellently  or  according  to  some  one  at  \vi\sX  of  bis  declared 
attributes,  or  whether  it  be  any  obliirqtion  by  virtue  of  his  promise  ;  whether 
this  favorable  respect  be  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  the  bestowment  of  heaven,  or  the 
abating  of  punishment,  or  answering  of  prayers,  or  mitii^ation  of  punishment,  or 
converting  ffrace,  or  God's  delighting  in  us,  prizing  of  us,  or  tlie  bestowing  of 
•ny  temporal  or  spiritual  blessing.  This  excellency  we  s|>eak  of,  is  either  real 
or  supposed ;  either  negative,  in  not  being  so  bad  as  others,  and  the  like,  or 
positive.  Whether  it  be  natural  or  moral  excellency,  is  immaterial :  also, 
whether  the  sinner  himself  looks  upon  it  as  an  exc^'lleney,  or  supposes  dod 
lOoks  upon  it  as  such.  For  men  to  trust  in  their  own  righteousness,  bs  to  enter- 
tain hope  of  escaping  any  displeasure,  or  obtaining  any  positive  favor  from  God, 
from  too  high  a  notion  of  our  own  moral  excellency,  or  too  light  a  notion  of  our 
Dadness,  as  compared  with  or  related  to  that  favor  or  displeasure. 

§  35.  This  is  to  be  obsen'cd  concerning  the  Scriptures  that  I  have  cited  re* 
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tpecting  faith,  that  they  sometimes  aflix  salvation  to  the  natural  and  immediate 
efiects  of  faith,  as  well  as  to  faith  itself.  Such  as,  asking,  knocking,  &c.,  Roou 
X.  12,  13,  14.  In  the  14th  verse,  faith  is  distinguished  fiom  calling  upon  him. 
§  36.  All  trusting  to  our  own  righteousness  mdeed,is  expecting  justification 
for  our  own  excellency.  But  they  that  expect  that  God  will  convert  them  for 
their  excellency,  or  do  any  thing  else  towards  their  salvation  upon  that  account, 
do  trust  in  their  own  righteousness.  Because,  the  supposing  that  God  will  be 
Che  more  inclined  to  convert  a  man,  or  enable  him  to  come  to  Christ  for  his  ex- 
cellency, is  to  suppose,  that  he  is  justified  already,  at  least  in  part  It  supposes, 
that  God's  anger  for  sin  is  at  least  partly  appeased,  and  that  God  is  more  fav- 
orably inclined  to  him  for  his  excellency's  sake,  in  that  he  is  disposed  to  give 
him  converting  grace,  or  do  something  else  towards  his  conversion  upon  that 
account 

§  37.  The  difliculty  in  giving  a  definition  of  faith  is,  that  we  have  no  word 
that  clearly  and  adequately  expresses  the  whole  act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of 
the  soul  or  heart  with  Christ  Inclination  expresses  it  but  partially ;  conviction 
expresses  it  also  but  in  part ;  tlie  sense  of  the  soul  does  not  do  it  fully.  And  if 
we  use  metaphorical  expression.-,  such  as  embrace,  and  love,  &c.,  they  are  ob- 
scure, and  will  not  carry  the  same  idea  with  them  to  the  minds  of  all.  All 
words  that  are  used  to  express  such  acts  of  the  mind,  are  of  a  ver)*  indetermi- 
nate signification.  It  is  a  diiHcult  thing  to  find  words  to  exhibit  our  own  ideas. 
Another  difficulty  is  to  find  a  word,  that  shall  clearly  express  the  whole  good- 
ness or  righteousness  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  gospel.  To  be  true,  is  one  part 
of  the  goo<lness  of  the  gospel.  For  the  Saviour  to  be  sufficient,  is  one  part  of 
his  goodness.  To  be  suitable,  is  another  part.  To  be  bountiful  and  glorious, 
is  another  part.  To  be  necessarv,  is  anoth(T  part.  The  i«lca  of  a  real  good 
or  lovely  object,  that  is  conceived  to  be  real,  possesses  the  heart  after  another 
manner,  than  a  very  lovely  idea  that  is  only  imaginary.  So  that  there  is  need 
of  both  a  sense  of  goodness  and  reality,  to  unite  the  heart  to  (he  Sa>iour. 

Faith  is  the  soul's  embracing  and  acquiescing  in  the  revelation  which  the 
word  of  God  gives  us  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  in  a  sense  and  conviction 
of  his  goodness  and  reality  as  such.  I  do  not  consider  the  spnse  of  the  good- 
ness and  reality  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  as  a  distinct  thing  from  the  embracing 
of  him,  but  only  explain  the  nature  of  the  embracing  by  it.  But  it  is  implied 
in  it ;  it  is  the  first  and  principal  thing  in  it  And  all  that  belongs  to  embrac- 
ing the  revelation,  an  approbation  of  it,  a  love  to  it,  adherence  to  it,  acquies- 
cence in  it,  is  in  a  manner  implied  in  a  sense  of  Christ's  goodness  and  realih^ 
and  relation  to  us,  or  our  concern  in  him.  I  say,  as  our  Saviour ;  for  there  is 
implied  in  believing  in  Christ,  not  only  and  merely  that  exercise  of  mind,  which 
arises  from  a  sense  of  his  excellency  and  reality  as  a  Sauour  ;  but  also  that 
which  arises  from  the  consideration  of  his  relation  to  us,  and  of  our  concern  in 
him,  his  being  a  Saviour,  for  such  as  we  arc  ;  for  sinful  men ;  and  a  Saviour 
that  is  oflTered  with  his  benefits  to  us.  The  angels  have  a  sense  of  the  reality 
and  goodness  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  may  be  said  with  joy  to  embrace  the 
discovery  of  it.  They  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  Christ  The  spirit  that  they 
receive,  the  notice  that  ihey  have  of  Christ  the  Saviour  is  the  same ;  but  there 
>s  a  difference  in  the  act,  by  reason  of  the  diflferent  relation  that  Christ  as  a  Sa- 
riour,  stands  in  to  us,  from  what  he  doth  to  them. 

§  38.  Objection  1.  It  may  be  objected,  that  this  seems  to  make  the  reve- 
lation more  the  object  of  the  essential  act  of  faith  than  Christ.  I  answer,  no ; 
for  the  revelation  is  no  otherwise  the  object  by  this  definition,  than  as  it  brings 
and  exhibits  Christ  to  us.     It  in  embracing  the  levelation  in  a  sense  and  con- 
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victio:i  of  the  goooness  and  reality  of  the  Saviour  it  exhibits.     We  do  not  eiu 
brace  Christ  by  failh  any  otherwise,  than  as  brought  to  us  in  a  revelation  : 
when  we  come  to  embrace  him  as  exhibited  otherwise,  that  will  not  be  faith. 
A  man  is  saved  by  that  faith,  which  is  a  reception  of  Christ  in  all  his  offices ; 
but  hp  is  justified  by  his  receiving  Christ  in  his  priestly  office. 

§  39.  To  believe,  is  to  have  a  sense  and  a  realizing  behef  of  what  the  gos- 

¥sl  reveals  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  particularly  as  it  concerns  ourselves, 
here  is  in  faith  a  conviction,  that  redemption  by  that  mediation  of  Christ 
which  the  gospel  reveals,  exists,  and  a  sense  how  it  does  so,  and  how  it  may 
with  respect  to  us  in  particular.  There  is  a  trusting  to  Christ  that  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  true  faith.  That  quiet  and  ease  of  mmd  that  arises  from  a  sense 
of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  may  well  be  called  a  trusting  in  that  sufficiency. 
It  gives  a  quietness  to  the  mind,  to  see  that  there  is  a  way  wherein  it  may  be 
saved,  to  see  a  good  and  sufficient  way,  wherein  its  salvation  is  very  possible, 
and  the  attributes  of  God  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.  1  his  gives  ease,  though  it 
be  not  yet  certain  that  he  shall  be  saveid.  But  to  believe  Christ's  sufficiency, 
80  as  to  be  thus  far  easy,  may  be  called  a  trusting  in  Christ,  though  it  cannot 
be  trusting  in  him  that  he  will  save  us.  To  be  eas)'  in  any  degree,  on  a  belief 
or  persuasion  of  the  sufficiency  of  any  thing  for  our  good,  is  a  degree  of  trust- 
ing. There  is  in  failh  not  only  a  belief  of  what  the  gospel  declares,  that  Christ 
has  satisfied  for  our  sins,  and  meriteil  eternal  life ;  but  there  is  also  a  sense  of 
it ;  a  sense  that  Christ's  suH'crinirs  do  satisfy,  and  that  he  did  merit,  or  was  worthy 
that  we  should  be  accepteii  tor  his  sake.  There  is  a  ditlerence  between  being 
convinced  that  it  is  so,  and  havinii  a  sense  that  it  is  so.  There  us  in  the  essence 
of  jiistitying  faith,  included  a  receiving  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin.  For 
we  embrace  him  as  the  author  of  life,  as  well  as  Saviour  from  misery.  Ihit 
the  sum  of  that  eternal  life  MJiich  Christ  purchased  is  holiness  ;  it  is  a  holy 
happiness.  Ami  there  is  in  taith  a  liking  of  the  happiness  that  Chiist  luis  pro- 
cured and  offers.  The  Jews  ilesjiising  the  pleasant  land,  is  mentioned  as  part 
of  their  unbelief.  It  must  be  as  tiie  <;ospel  reveals  Christ,  or  in  the  gospel  no- 
tion of  him,  the  soul  must  close  with  Christ.  For  whosoever  is  oflcndcd  in 
Christ,  in  the  view  that  the  gospel  gives  us  of  him,  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in 
him  ;  for  he  is  one  that. is  excluded  from  blessedness,  by  that  saying  of  Christ, 
Matth.  xi.  6,  **  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  is  not  ofl'endcd  in  me." 

§  40.  There  is  implied  in  faith,  not  only  a  believing  of  Christ  to  he  a  real, 
sufficient,  and  excellent  Saviour  for  nie,  and  having  a  complacency  in  him  as 
such  ;  but  in  a  complett  Mi  of  failh,  there  is  an  act  of  the  soul  in  this  view  of 
him,  and  dis)>osition  towards  him,  seeking  to  him,  that  he  wouhl  be  my  Sa- 
viour ;  as  is  evident,  because  otherwise  prayer  would  not  be  the  expression  of 
faith.  But  prayer  is  only  the  voice  of  faith  to  God  through  Christ :  and  this  is 
further  evident,  as  faith  is  expressed  by  a  coming  to  Christ,  and  a  looking  to 
him  to  be  saved. 

§  41.  There  is  hope  implied  in  the  essence  of  justifying  faith.  Thus  there 
is  hope,  that  1  may  obtain  justification  by  Christ,  though  there  is  not  contained 
in  its  essence  a  hope  that  1  have  obtained  it.  And  so  there  is  a  trust  in  Christ 
contained  in  the  essence  of  faitli.  There  is  a  trust  implied  in  seeking  to  Christ 
to  be  my  Saviour,  in  an  apprehension  that  he  is  a  sufficient  Saviour ;  though 
not  a  trtist  in  him,  as  one  that  has  promised  to  save  me,  as  having  already  per- 
formed the  condition  of  the  promise.  If  a  city  was  besieged  and  distressc-d  by 
a  potent  enemy,  and  should  hear  of  some  great  champion  at  a  distance,  and 
should  he  induced  by  what  they  hear  of  his  valor  and  goodness,  to  seek  and 
•end  to  him  for  relief  believing  what  they  have  heard  of  his  sufficiency,  qdg 
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thence  conceiving  hope  that  they  may  be  delivered ;  the  people,  in  rending, 
may  be  said  to  ti  ust  in  such  a  champion  ;  as  of  old  the  children  of  Israel,  when 
they  sent  into  Egypt  for  help,  weie  said  to  trust  in  Eg}pt.  It  has  by  many 
been  said,  that  the  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  lo  itself  as  its  Saviour, 
was  essential  to  faith ;  and  so  that  one  should  believe  him  to  be  his  Saviour. 
Doubtless,  an  immediate  application  is  necessary.  But  that  which  is  essential, 
is  not  the  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  to  itself  so  properly,  as  its  apply- 
ing itself  to  Christ. 

§  42.  Good  works  are  in  some  sort  implied  jk  he  very  nature  of  faith,  as 
is  implied  in  1  Tim.  v.  8,  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  them  that  do  not  pro- 
vide for  their  parents,  says,  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith." 

§  43.  Faith  is  that  inward  sense  and  act,  of  which  pra;^  er  is  the  expression ; 
as  is  evident,  1.  Because  in  the  same  manner  as  the  freedom  of  grace,  accord- 
iniT  to  the  gospel  covenant,  is  often  set  forth  by  this,  that  he  that  believes,  re- 
ceives ;  so  it  also  oftentimes  is  by  this,  that  he  that  asks,  or  prays,  or  calls  upon 
God,  receives ;  Matth.  vii.  7,  8,  9, 10  ;  Luke  xi.  9,  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
you  ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For 
every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that 
knockctli,  it  shall  be  opened.  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
prayefy  helievingy  ye  shall  receive."  Mark  xi.  23,  24.  To  the  same  purpose 
with  that  last  mentioned  place  in  Matthew.  John  xv.  7,  "  If  ye  abide  in  me, 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  you  will,  and  it  sliall  be  clone 
unto  you."  Psalm  cxlv.  18,  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  ail  that  cull  upon  him, 
to  ull  that  call  upon  him  in  trutli."  Joel  ii.  32.  The  prophet,  sjHjtkinj:  tlere 
oi  gospel  times,  says,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosdivir  shall  rail  on 
the  name  of  the  Loid  shall  be  dflivered  ;  for  in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jeruvalem 
sliall  be  deliverance,  as  the  I^rd  hath  said,  and  in  the  reninanl  whom  the  Lord 
shall  call."  Rom.  x.  12,  13,  "  For  there  is  no  diflerence  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek  :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  ;"  quoting  the 
foremen tioned  place  in  Joel. 

2.  The  same  expressions  that  are  used  in  Scripture  for  faith,  may  be  well 
usetl  for  prayer  also ;  such  as  comin<]^  to  God  or  Christ,  and  looking  to  him. 
Eph.  iiL  12,  "  In  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence  bv  the 
faith  of  him." 

3.  Prayer  is  often  plainly  s|x>ken  of  as  the  expression  of  faith.  As  it  very 
certainly  is  in  Rom.  x.  11,  12,  13,  14,  **  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  bc- 
lieveth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashameel.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him  ;  for  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How 
then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?"  Christian  prayer 
Is  called  the  prayer  of  faith,  James  v.  15.  And  believing  is  often  mentioned  as 
the  life  imd  soul  of  true  praycT,  as  in  the  foreinentioneei  place*.  Matth.  xxi.  21, 
22.  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  "  I  will  that  men  ever)'wlierc  lift  up  holy  hands,  without 
wrath  and  doubting."  And  Heb.  x.  19,  22,  "  Draw  ne-ar  in  full  asvnranre  of 
faiih."  James  L  5,  6,  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  a^k  it  of  GcmI,  that 
zrivetli  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But 
let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothuig  wavering." 

Faith  in  God,  is  expresse'd  in  juaymg  to  God.  Faith  in  the  Ix»rd  Je-sus  Christ, 
b  expressed  in  praying  to  Christ,  and  prayincj  in  the  name  of  Clirist  •;  John  xir. 
13    14.     And  the  promises  are  njade  to  a:>kin2:  in  Chri>l's  name ,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  thcjr  arc  to  believing  in  Christ  John  xir.  13,  14, "  And  whdtsoeri^ 
ve  shall  aik  in  mv  name,  th;it  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorined  in  the 
son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thin:^  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it"  Chap,  xvi  23,  24« 
**  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  wifl 

S've  it  you.     Hitherto  vou  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name :  ask,  and  receive, 
at  your  ioy  may  be  full" 

§  44.  Trusting  in  Christ,  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  faith ;  as  is  evident  faj 
Rom.  ix.  33 :  '^  As  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  rock 
of  offence ;  and  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed."  The 
apostle  there  in  the  context  is  speaking  of  justifying  faith ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
trusting  in  Christ  is  impUed  in  the  import  of  the  word  helieveUi.  For  being 
ashamed,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  the  passion  that  arises  upon  the 
frustration  of  truth  or  confidence.  There  is  implied  in  justifying  faith,  a  ti  jsting 
to  Christ's  truth  and  faithfulness,  or  a  believing  what  he  declares  and  promises; 
as  is  evident,  in  that  it  b  called  not  only  believing  in  Christ,  and  believing  on 
Christ,  but  belie^'ing  Christ ;  John  iii.  36,  "  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son, 
•hall  not  see  life ."  Trasting  in  Christ  is  often  implied  in  faith,  according  to  the 
representations  of  Scripture ;  Isa.  xxvii.  5,  *'  Or  let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength, 
that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me." 

§  45.  Why  is  this  reception  or  unition  of  the  soul  properly  expressed  by 
faith  ?  Jlnswcr.  Not  so  much,  mert-ly  from  the  nature  of  tlic  act,  more  abstract- 
edly considered,  which  is  unition,  reception,  or  closing ;  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  act,  conjunctly  with  liie  state  of  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the  act,  which 
qualifies  and  specifies  tiie  act,  ami  adls  certain  qualifications  to  the  abstract  idea 
of  unition,  ck>sin^,  or  rcct'|)ti()n.  Consider  the  state  of  the  receiver ;  guilty, 
miserable,  undone,  impotent,  iiclplcss,  unworliiy;  and  the  nature  and  worth  of 
the  received,  he  beini;  a  divine,  invisible  Saviour :  the  end  lor  wliioh  he  is  received, 
the  benefits  invisible :  the  ground  on  whicli  he  is  received  or  closed  with,  the  word 
of  God,  and  his  invitations  and  promises :  the  circumstances  of  those  thincrs  that  are 
rcceivetl,  supernatural,  incomprehensible,  wonderful,  diliicuit,  unsearchable  :  the 
proper  act  of  unition  or  reception  in  such  a  case,  is  most  aptly  ex))ressed  by  the 
word  faith,  Fearfulness  is  opposite  to  faith  :  Mark  iv.  40,  "  Why  are  ye  so 
fearful  7  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith  7"  Ami  llev.  xxi.  8,  "  But  the  fear- 
ful and  the  unbelieving."     Justifying  faith  is  sometimes  called  hope  in  Scripture. 

§  4f).  The  condition  both  of  the  first  and  second  covenant,  is  n  receiving, 
comphance  with,  oryieldini^  to,  a  sii^nifieation  or  declaration  from  (jod;  or  to 
a  revel'ition  maile  from  (jo»I.  .\  receiving  or  yielding  to  a  signification  of  the 
will  of  God,  as  our  s^>vertign  Lord  and  lawgiver,  is  most  i>ioj)er!y  called  obedi- 
ence. The  receiving  and  yieldin«4  to  a  strange  mvsterious  revelation  and  offer 
wliich  God  makes  of  mercy  to  sinners,  being  a  revelation  of  things  s|)iritual,  su- 
pernatural, invisible,  and  mysterious,  through  an  infinite  |)ower,  wisdom  and 
grace  of  Gal,  is  properly  calle<iy<ii'/j.  There  Ls  indeed  obeilience  in  the  con- 
dition of  both  covenants,  and  there  is  faith  or  believing  Goil  in  both.  But  the 
differt^nt  name  arises  from  the  remarkably  dilforent  nature  of  the  revelation  or 
manifestations  inatle.  The  one  is  a  law  ;  the  other  a  testimony  and  offer.  The 
one  isn  signification  of  what  (Jo!  expevts  that  we  should  do  towards  him,  and 
what  he  expects  to  nv«'ive  I'loni  un  ;  the  other  a  revelaiicMiof  what  he  has  iVn\e 
for  us,  and  an  offer  of  what  wt*  inav  rtteive  from  him.  The  one  is  an  expreii- 
iion  of  GofPs  great  authority  over  us,  in  order  to  a  vieldinix  to  the  authority; 
chc  other  is  u  revelation  of  GrxTs  mvsterious  and  womlerful  meiiv,  and  wisdom, 
ami  power  .for  us,  in  order  to  a  reieption  answerabie  to  s\w\\  a  revelation. 

The  reason  whj  this  wa«<i  ii<»t  ni  fully  insist eii  upon  under  the  Old  Testa* 
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ment,  under  the  denomination  of  faith,  was,  that  the  revelation  itself  of  this 
great  salvation,  was  not  thus  explicitly  and  fully  made. 

It  must  most  naturally  be  called  faith,  1.  Because  the  word  that  is  the  object 
of  it,  is  a  revelation,  which  most  nearly  concerns  our  interest  and  good  ;  and  that 
a  revelation  not  of  a  work  to  be  done  by  us,  but  an  oiler  made  to  us  only  to  be 
received  by  us. 

If  it  were  a  manifestation  otherwise  than  by  testimony,  a  receiving  of  it,  and 
yielding  to  it,  would  not  so  naturally  be  called  faith ;  and  if  a  mere  manifestation 
of  something  not  nearly  concerning  us,  it  would  not  naturally  be  called  faith. 
For  idle  stones,  that  do  not  concern  us,  are  not  the  object  of  trust  or  dependence. 
If  it  were  a  manifestation  in  order  to  something  expected  from  us;  some  work 
to  be  done  by  us  ;  a  yielding  to  it  would  not  so  properly  be  called  faith.  For 
yielding,  then,  would  imply  something  more  than  just  receiving  the  testimony. 

2.  Because  the  person  that  is  the  object  of  it  is  revealed  in  the  character  of 
a  wonderful  Saviour.  A  receiving  of  a  person  in  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  is 
a  proper  act  of  trust  and  affiance.  And  a  receiving  a  divine  invisible  Saviour, 
that  offers  to  siive  us  by  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  by  veiy  mysteri- 
ous su|KTnatural  works,  is  properly  faith. 

3.  The  benefits  that  are  revealed,  which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  are  things 
spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future;  and  therefore,  embracing  and  depend- 
ing on  these,  is  propeily  faith. 

§  47.  Faith  iniplii-s  a  cleaving  to  Christ,  so  as  to  be  dispasetl  to  sell  and 
sulTcr  all  for  him.  Set*  John  xii.  42,  43,  "  Nevertheless,  amonsj  the  chief  rulers 
aNo,  many  hvVu  \vt\  on  him  ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him, 
lf>l  liny  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue;  lor  they  loved  the  pmise  of  men 
more  tlian  tlu'  praist-  of  (iod."  John  v.  44,  "  I  low  ran  ye  believe,  which  receive 
hi^nor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  rometh  from  God  only  T' 

^  4S.  Faith  is  n«»t  all  kind  of  assent  to  the  word  of  Goil  as  true  and  divine. 
For  so  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time  assented  to  the  books  of  Moses,  and  therefore 
Christ  tells  them,  that  they  trusted  in  iMost^s  ;  John  v.  45,  "  There  is  one  that 
accu^ieth  you,  even  .Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust."  Yet  the  very  thing  that  Moses 
accuses  them  for,  was  not  iK'lieving  in  him,  i.  e.,  believing  so  as  to  yield  to  his 
sayings,  and  comply  with  him,  or  obey  him,  as  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  coiicerninc  Christ.  And  therefore  Christ  says  in  the  next  verse,  *'  For 
had  ye  believed  .Moses,  ye  would  have  believetl  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me."  There 
may  be  a  stron«j  belief  of  divine  things  in  the  understandin«r,  and  yet  no  saving 
faitli ;  as  is  manifest  by  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  "  Though  1  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  ;iih1  have  not  charity,  1  am  nothing."  Not  only  trusting  in 
Christ,  as  one  that  has  undertaken  to  save  us,  and  as  believing  that  he  is  our 
Saviour,  is  faith  ;  but  applying  to  him,  or  seeking  to  bim,  that  he  would  become 
our  Saviour,  witli  a  sense*  of  his  reality  and  goodness  as  a  Saviour,  is  fahh ;  as 
IS  evident  by  Uom.  xv.  12,  "  In  him  shall  the  Gentiles  tnist,"  compared  with  the 
place  whence  it  is  cited,  Heb.  xi.  10, '*To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek;"  to- 
gether with  Psalm  ix.  10,  "  And  they  that  know  thy  name,  will  put  their 
trust  in  thee  :  for  tlou,  I^rd,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that  st^'k  thee."  Which 
BL^rees  well  with  faith's  being  called  a  looking  to  (?hrist,  or  cominc:  to  him  lor 
life,  a  flying  for  refuge  to  him,  or  flying  to  him  for  safety.  And  this  is  the  first 
act  of  saving  faith.  And  prayer's  being  the  expression  of  faith,  confiiins  this. 
This  is  further  confirmetl  by  Isaiah  xxxi.  2,  "  Wo  to  them  that  go  down  to 
Ein  pt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many ; 
and  in  horsemen,  because  the}*  are  ver)'  strong :  but  they  look  not  unto  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  xecA*  the  Lorl"     When  it  is  said.  Psalm  Ixix.  6. 
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"Let  not  them  that  "w? it  on  thee,  0  Lord,  be  ashamed  ior  my  sake :  lee  nol 
those  that  seek  thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake."  Jt  is  equivalent  to  Ihat  Scrip- 
ture, "  He  that  believeth  shall  never  be  confounded."  And  when  it  is  said, 
i?erse  32,  "And  your  heart  shall  live  that  seek  the  Lord;"  it  isequlvdent  to 
that  Scripture,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  So  Psalm  xxii.  26,  and  Psalm 
Ixx.  4.  And  so  Amos  v.  4,  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live."  And  verse  6,  "  Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall 
live."  And  verse  8,  "  Seek  him  that  made  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  tum- 
eth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning."  Cant.  iv.  8,  "  Look  from  the  top 
of  Amana."  Isaiah  xvii.  7,  8,  "  At  that  day  shall  a  man  look  to  his  Maker, 
and  his  eyes  shall  have  respect  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  not  look 
to  the  altars,  the  work  of  his  hands ;  neither  shall  respect  ihat  w  hich  his  fingers 
have  made,  either  the  groves  or  the  images."  Isaiah  Ixv.  22,  "  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Jonah  ii.  4,  "  I  will  look  again 
toward  thine  holy  temple."  Mich.  vii.  7,  "  Therefore  1  will  look  unto  the  Lord : 
I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  salvation  :  my  God  will  hear  me."  Psalm  xxxiv. 
5,  "  They  looked  unto  him,  and  were  lightened ;  their  faces  were  not  ashamed." 
§  49.  Faith  is  a  taking  hold  of  God's  strength ;  Isaiah  xxvii.  5,  "  0  let 
him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  shall 
make  peace  with  me."  Faith  is  expressed  by  stretching  out  the  hand  to  Christ; 
Psal.  Ixviii.  31,  "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God."  So  Christ 
said  to  the  man  that  had  the  withered  hand,  "  Stretch  forth  thine  hand."  Pro- 
mises of  mercy  and  help  are  often  in  Srri|)turc  made  to  rolling  our  burden,  and 
rolling  ourselves,  or  rolling  our  way  on  tlic  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  3,  "  Commit  thy 
works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  sLall  be  established."  Psal.  xxii.  8,  and 
xxxvii.  5,  "  He  trusted  on  the  Lord  that  he  would  deliver  him  :  lit  him  deliv- 
er him,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him."  "  Connnit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ;  trust 
also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

§  50.  That  there  are  dillerent  sorts  of  faith,  and  that  all  believing  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  &c.,  is  not  true  and  saving 
faith,  or  that  faith  which  most  commonly  has  the  name  of  faith  appropriated  to 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  is  exceedingly  evident  by  John  vi.  64 ;  "  13ut  there  are 
some  of  you  that  believe  not.  For  Jtsus  knew  from  the  beginning,  who  they 
were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him."  Here  all  false  disciples, 
that  had  but  a  temporary  faith,  that  thought  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  would 
fall  away,  as  Judas  and  others,  are  said  to  be  those  that  believed  not,  making 
an  essential  difference  between  their  belief,  and  that  grace  that  lias  the  term 
faith,  or  believing,  appropriated  to  it.  Faith  is  a  receiving  of  Christ  into  the 
heart,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  believe  that  he  is  what  he  declares  himself  to  be, 
and  to  have  such  a  high  esteem  of  him  as  an  excellent  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
so  to  prize  him,  and  so  to  depend  upon  him,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
profess  him,  and  openly  and  constantly  to  appear  on  his  side.  See  Rom.  x. 
8—13. 

§  51.  Trusting  in  riches,  as  Christ  uses  the  expression  concerning  the  rich 
young  man,  and  as  the  expression  is  used  elsewhere,  is  an  extensive  exf»ression, 
comprehending  many  dispositions,  affections,  and  exercises  of  hear!  towards 
riches  ;  so  faith  in  Christ,  or  trusting  in  Christ,  is  as  extensive.  The  soul's  ac- 
tive closing  or  uniting  with  Christ,  is  faith.  But  the  act  of  the  soul,  in  its  unit- 
ing or  closing,  must  be  agreeable  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  union  that  is  to 
be  established  between  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  that  subsists  between  tlurn, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  saints*  conununion  with  Christ.  Such  is  \hv  nature 
>^»t,  thjft  it  is  not  merely  like  the  various  parts  of  a  building,  that  are  cemented 
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4nd  cleave  fast  together ;  or  as  marbles  anil  precious  stones  ma}  be  joined,  so 
HS  to  become  one  :  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  union  as  subsists  between  the  head 
and  living  members,  between  stock  and  branches ;  between  whii!li,  and  the 
head  or  stock,  there  is  such  a  kind  of  union,  that  there  is  an  entire,  immediate, 
perpetual  dependence  lor,  and  derivation  of,  nourishment,  refreshment,  beauty, 
iruitfulness,  and  all  supplies;  yea^  life  and  being.  And  the  union  is  wholly  for 
this  purpose :  this  «leiivation  is  the  end  of  it;  and  it  is  the  most  essential  thing 
in  the  union.  Now,  such  a  union  as  this,  when  turned  into  act  (if  I  may  so 
;jay),  or  an  active  union  of  an  intelligent  rational  being,  that  is  agreeable  to  this 
kind  of  union,  and  is  a  recognition  and  expression,  and  as  it  were  the  active 
band  of  it,  is  somethinir  else  besides  mere  love.  It  is  an  act  most  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  faith,  according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  so 
translated,  as  it  was  used  in  the  days  when  the  Scriptures  were  written. 

§  52.  Trustinir  in  a  prince  or  ruler,  as  the  phrase  was  understood  among 
the  Jews,  implied  in  it  faithful  ailherence  and  entire  sui)jection,  submission  and 
obedience.  So  much  the  phrasu  plainly  implies ;  Judges  ix.  l;^,  **  And  the 
bramble  said  unto  tlie  trees,  If  in  truth  yi*  anoint  me  king  ov*;r  you,  then  come 
and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow  ;  and.  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble, 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon."  We  have  an  account  of  the  fulfilmenl  of 
this  parable  in  the  secpiel — How  the  men  of  Shecliem  did  not  prove  faithful 
subjects  to  Abimelech,  according  to  their  covenant  or  agreement  with  him, 
but  dealt  treachtroixly  with  him.  Verse  'i3.  And  how  accordingly  Al)iinelech 
proved  the  occasion  of  their  de>tniction.  Tlie  like  fiirure  of  :peech  is  used  to 
Fiujnify  the  nation'^  f.brdifncc  to  the  kinir  of  Assyria;  K/.ek.  xxxi.  (J,  '*  All  the 
fowls  of  heavr;]  r.iult-  thrlr  nrsts  in  his  l)Mii<^hs,  an<l  under  his  branrlics  did  all 
the  beasts  of  tin-  :!•  M  brinir  f  »rth  their  yount;,  antl  under  his  shadow  dwtlt  all 
great  nations."  S  »  aKo  it  si'^nilles  the  subjection  ot  the  nations  to  Nci>uchad- 
nezzar ;  Dan.  iv.  11,  *•  The  tree  trrew,  and  was  strMUi^  :  the  bejists  of  the  field 
had  shadow  under  it.  and  the  fowls  (if  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof, 
and  all  flesh  fi^l  of  it."  The  benefit  that  those  who  are  the  true  subjects  of 
Christ  have  by  liim,  is  expressed  by  the  very  .same  things ;  Ezek.  xvii.  23, 
"  In  the  mountain  of  the  heitzht  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it :  and  it  shall  bring  forth 
bout^hs,  and  bear  iru'.t,  anil  be  a  i;o<Hlly  ce<lar ;  and  under  it  shall  dwell  all 
fowl  of  every  win.:;  in  the  shallow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell." 
Our  trustin'i  in  (I<h|  and  Chri>t,  is  often  expressed  by  our  trusling  in  his  shadow, 
anil  under  the  shall >w  of  his  wini^s,  and  the  like;  IVal.  xvii.  8,  and  xxxvi.  7, 
and  Ivii.  1,  and  l\iii.  7,  and  xci.  1,  Cant.  ii.  3,  I.saiah  iv.  6,  and  xxv.  4.  Here 
see  Kuth  ii.  1*2,  compared  with  chap.  i.  16,  John  iii.  36,  "He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  :  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  umidaiy.^^  The 
force  of  the  word  may  in  some  measure  be  learned  from  Acts  v.  36,  37,  and 
Acts  V.  40,  **  .And  to  him  they  acjreed  or  a6eye</;"  the  word  is  the  same  in  the 
Greek  And  .Acts  xxiii.  21,  '*  But  do  not  thou  yield  unto  them  ;"  the  word  is 
the  .same  in  the  (Sieik.  Acts  xxvi.  19,  "  I  was  not  disobedient  {uTiftOn^)  to 
the  heavenly  vision  ;"  Horn.  xxvi.  ID,  **  Disobedient  to  parents,  unktOti^y  See 
also  .Acts  xvii.  4,  *•  Some  of  them  believed  (in  the  Circek  tmi^^dt^aur)^  and  con- 
sorted with  Paul  and  Silas  '*  Acts  xiv.  2,  "  Tlie  un!)elieving  Jews,  «.T*//9ori t*»-." 
Kph.  ii.  2,  "The  spirit  that  now  W(;:!;.th  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  «.t*i- 
dmtt*'^*  ^Ve  may  juilixe  something  of  ii:i'  force  of  the  word  midoitui,  by  the 
Signification  of  llie  wotil  whence  it  comes;  nudnuai  is  the  passive  of  nttd^^ 
whidi  signifies,  to  counsel,  to  move  or  entice,  draw  or  persuade  unto. 

^  53    That  a  sr   ini:  Inlief  of  truth  arises  from   love,  or  a  holy  dispositioii 
^nd  relish  of  heart,  ^|)pears  by  Phil.  i.  9,  10,  **  And  this  1  pray,  that  your  Iov« 
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may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  judgment,  that  ye 
may  approve  things  that  are  excellent"  That  this  approving  of  the  things 
that  are  excellent,  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  that  know« 
ledge  and  judgment  that  is  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  love,  appears  more  plainly 
in  the  original,  as  the  connection  is  evident,  ng  to  doxifta^ttr,  unto  the  approv- 
ing. The  same  thing  appears  by  2  Thess.  ii.  12,  "  That  they  all  might  be 
damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

It  is  fit  that,  seeing  we  depend  so  entirely  and  universally,  visibly  and 
remarkably,  on  God,  in  our  fallen  state,  for  happiness,  and  seeing  the  special 
design  of  God  was  to  bring  us  into  such  a  great  and  most  evident  dependence; 
that  the  act  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  interested  in  this  benefit,  bestowed  in  this 
way  should  correspond ;  viz.,  a  looking  and  seeking  to,  and  depending  on  God 
for  it;  that  the  unition  of  heart,  that  is  the  proper  terra,  should  imply  such  an 
application  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  seeking  his  benefits  only  and  entirely,  and 
with  full  sense  of  dependence  on  him,  that  as  the  condition  before  was  obedi- 
ence, or  rendering  to  God,  so  now  it  should  be  seeking  and  looking  to  him, 
drawing  and  deriving  from  him,  and  with  the  whole  heart  depending  on  him,  on 
his  power  and  free  grace,  &c.  Faith  is  the  proper  active  union  of  the  soul 
with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel.  But  the  proper  active 
union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel,  is  the 
sours  active  agreeing,  and  suiting  or  adapting  itself  in  its  act,  to  the  exhibition 
God  ujives  us  oif  Christ  and  his  redemption  ;  to  the  nature  of  the  exhibition, 
being  pure  revelation,  and  a  revelation  of  thin^^s  perfectly  above  our  senses 
and  rrason  ;  and  to  Christ  himself  in  his  person  as  revealed,  and  in  the  iharac- 
ler  iimhr  wiiich  he  is  revealed  to  us;  and  to  our  state  with  regard  to  him  in 
that  rli;ii  alter ;  and  to  our  need  of  him,  and  concern  with  him,  and  bis  relation 
to  us,  and  to  tiie  benefits  to  us,  with  which  he  is  exhibited  and  olfered  to  us  in 
that  revelation ;  and  to  the  preat  design  of  God  in  that  melliCHl  and  divine 
contrivance  of  salvation  revealed,  liut  the  most  proper  name  Jbr  surh  an  ac- 
tive union  or  unition  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  as  this,  of  any  that  language  alFords, 
\sJuU/i. 

^  55.  The  revelation  or  exhibition- that  God  first  made  of  himself,  was  of 
his  authority,  demanding  and  ret|uiring  of  us  that  we  should  render  soiiiething  to 
him  that  nature  and  reason  re(juire<i.  The  act  of  the  soul  that  is  suitable  to 
such  an  exliibition,  may  Ik?  expressed  by  submitting,  doing,  olxyinsj,  arul  ren- 
dering to  God.  The  exhibition  which  (jo<I  makes  of  himself,  since  <»ur  fall,  in 
the  gospel,  is  not  of  his  power  and  authority,  as  demanding  of  us,  but  of  his 
Rufficieney  for  us,  as  needy,  empty,  helpless  ;  and  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  us, 
as  unworthy  and  miserable.  And  the  exhibition  is  by  pure  revelation  of  things 
quite  above  all  our  senses  and  reason,  or  the  reach  of  any  createtl  faculties,  biing 
of  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  The  act  in  us,  that  is  propiT  and  suitable 
to,  and  well  according  to  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  may  be  expressed  by  such 
namc^s  as  believing,  seeking,  looking,  depending,  acquiescing,  or  in  one  word, 
faiih. 

§  56.  That  believing  in  the  New  Testament,  is  much  the  same  as  trusting, 
in  the  Old,  is  confirmed  by  comparing  Jer.  xvii.  5,  "  Cursed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  tk'sh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departelh  from  the 
IjOTil ;"  ver  7,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trasteth  in  the  Ix)rd,  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is," — with  Heb.  iii.  12,  'Take  hee<l,  brethren,  lest  there  l>e  in  any  of  you 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  (k*parting  from  the  living  God."  It  also  'rs  confirmed 
by  this,  that  trusting  in  Go<l,  and  hoping  in  him,  are  usitl  in  the  Old  Testament 
^  expressions  of  the  same  im|>ort.     So  hope  is  often  in  the  New  Testament 
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used  to  signify  the  same  thing  that,  in  other  places  is  signified  by  faith.  Rom. 
YY.  12,  13,"  And  again,  Esaias  sailh,  There  shalJ  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that 
ihall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust." — "  Now  the 
God  of  peace  hll  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound 
oi  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Compare  Dan.  iii.  38,  with 
Dan.  vi.  23,  and  Heb.  xi.  33,  34. 

It  is  manifest  that  trusting  in  God  is  a  phrase  of  the  same  import  with  be- 
lieving in  him,  by  comparing  Jsaiah  xlix.  23,  "  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that 
wait  lor  me;"  with  Isaiah  xxviii.  16,  and  Rom.  ix.  33,  and  x.  11;  1  Pet.  vi. 
6,  7,  8.  These  places  show,  that  waiting  for  G(hI,  signifies  the  same  as  believ- 
ing on  him.  And  it  is  evident,  by  various  passaijes  of  Scripture,  that  waiting 
on  God,  or  for  God,  signifies  the  same  as  trusting  in  him. 

§  57.  That  saving  faith  implies  in  its  nature  divine  love,  is  manifest  by  1 
John  V.  1,  "  Whosoever  believelh  that  Jesus  is  the  Chi  ist,  is  lx)rn  of  God  ;  and 
every  one  that  lovelh  him  that  begat,  lovelh  him  also  that  is  bei^otten  ol  him." 
The  apostle's  design  in  this  verse  seems  to  bo,  to  show  the  connection  there  is 
between  a  true  and  sincere  respect  to  God,  and  a  respect  to  and  union  with 
Christ ;  so  that  he^who  is  united  to  the  Son,  is  so  to  the  Father,  and  vice  vi'r<a. 
As  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  so  loves  him,  it  is  evitl^U  that  he  is  a  child  of  (jod, 
and  iHce  versa.  He,  whose  heart  is  unitetl  to  the  Father,  is  so  to  the  Son  too. 
He  that  loveth  him  that  begtit,  loveth  him  also  that  is  be;;olten  of  him.  (Com- 
pare chap.  ii.  22,  23,  24,  an<l  chap.  iv.  15,  with  John  xiv.  1,  and  J(»hn  xv.  23, 
^4.)  The  same  is  further  manifest  again  by  the  following  versos  nl  this  chapttr, 
*J,  4,  5,  '•  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  krrp  his  roinmand'nrnts  ;  and  his 
commandments  are  not  iji it'vous  ;"  i.  e.,  thi>  is  a  ^ood  cvidmir  that  wr  iiave 
true  love  to  God,  thai  we  are  enabled  to  triuiiij>!i  ovrr  iho  diliicnllirs  \\v  iiutt 
with  in  this  evil  world,  and  not  to  rstrcin  tin*  \.»Lf  of  d'*nial  of  our  worldly 
lusts  a  grievous  and  heavy  yoke,  and  on  that  arcount  Im*  unwilliiiL;  to  take  it 
U|X)n  us.  "  For  whosoever  is  born  of  GcxI,  ov«  nnmrth  tlie  world  ;  and  this  is 
the  victor}*  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  (»ur  lailh."  This  is  i'X|iIainint^  what 
he  had  said  before,  that  our  love  to  God  enabh-s  us  to  overcome  the  dilliculties 
that  attend  keeping  GchVs  commands;  which  sh')w>tliat  lovt*  is  the  main  thing 
in  saving  faith,  the  life  and  power  of  it,  by  whirh  it  prodmis  t^nat  iMfrcts; 
agrueaWy  to  what  the  Ajwstle  Paul  says,  win  n  In*  tails  saving  iixiih, faith 
efftclml  by  love'* 

§  5S.  Seeking  God  is  from  time  to  tinif  sjN»kin  of  as  the  condition  of  (lod's 
favor  and  salvation,  ancl  in  like  manner  as  trustin«x  in  him;  Psal.  xxiv.  ;*>,  (J, 
"  He  shall  receive  the  blessirii^  troin  the  I^»id,  and  rii^hlfousnt-ss  from  tin*  (Jod 
of  his  salvation.  This  is  the  generiilion  of  ihtin  that  seik  him  ;  that  strk  tlij 
face,  0  Jacob."  1  Chron.  xvi.  10,  "  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.  \M  the  heart 
of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord."  Sec  the  same  words  in  I\s;d.  cv.  3.  Psal. 
xxii.  26,  **  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  s«itisfui|.  They  shall  praise  the  I^)rd, 
that  seek  him.  Vour  heart  shall  live  for  ever."  P>al.  xxviv.  10,  **  The  younir  hons 
do  lack  and  suffer  hunger;  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  anvgood 
thinir." 

They  that  seek  Go<l  are  sjwken  of  as  thnsi'  tliat  love  Goal's  salvation.  Psal. 
Ixx.  4,  '•  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee,  njoiii*  and  Iw  olad  in  tl.re;  and  let  sueh 
as  love  thy  salvation,  say  continiially,  l^^t  the  Iy)rd  be  mavrnifuil."  We  have 
the  J. line  words  again,  Psal.  xl.  16.  The  expression  seems  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure ])arallei  with  trusting  in  (i(h1s  salvation ;  Psal.  Ixxviii.  22,  '*  Hecaaso  they 
believtxl  not  in  (fO<l,  and  truste<l  not  in  his  salvation."  And  hoping  in  VnxVt 
salvation  ;  P.sal.  cxix.  l06,  *'  I  have  hoiHtl  for  ih}  .s;dvation.**  And  waiting  foi 
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God's  salvation ;  Gen  xlix.  18,  "  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  God»'* 
Lam.  ill.  25,  26,  "  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him  ;  to  the  soul 
that  secketh  him.  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  Kait 
lor  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Mic.  vii.  7,  "  I  will  wait  for  the  Go<l  of  my  sal- 
vation." Agreeably  to  this,  despising  the  pleasant  land,  is  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  spirit  of  unbelief;  Psal.  cxvi.  24,  "  Yea,  they  despised  the  pleasant 
land  :  they  believed  not  his  word." 

§  59.  Flying,  resorting  or  i*unnin^  to,  as  to  a  refuge,  are  terms  used  as 
hein«r  equivalent  to  trusting  ;  Psal.  Ixii.  7,  8,  "  My  refuge  is  in  God.  Trust  in 
him  at  all  times.  God  is  a  refuge  for  us."  Psal.  xci.  2.  Prov.  xviii.  10,  "  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is  safe." 
Psiil.  Ixxi.  1,  3,  "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust." — "  Be  thou  my  strong 
habitation,  whereunto  I  may  continually  resort.  Thou  hast  given  command- 
nunl  to  save  me  ;  for  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress."  Heb.  vi.  18, "  Who 
havf  ileti  for  relnge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us." 

Waiting  on  the  Lord,  waiting  for  his  salvation,  and  the  like,  are  terms  used 
as  being  e(juivalen1  to  ^trusting  God  in  the  Scripture.  Psal  xxv.  2,  "  0  my 
(I(»«I.  I  trust  in  thee;  let  me  not  be  ashamed."  Verse  5,  "  On  thee  do  I  wait  all 
ihf  day."  Veise  21,  "  Let  integrity  an(i  uprightness  preserve  me,  for  on  thee  do 
I  wait."  Psal.  xxxvii.  3,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord."  Ver.  5,  "  Trust  also  in  him." 
Verse  7,  **  Rest  on  the  Lord,  anrl  wait  patiently  for  him."  Psal.  xxvii.  13,  14, 
'•  I  liad  tainted,  unless  1  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 
<»r  the  living.  Wait  on  the  Lord  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart :  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

{  til.  Hojiintr  in  (i(Kl,h(>|)int;  in  liisrncrcy,&c.,  arc  used  ns  terms  ecjiiivahnt  to 
ti..Miiiir  in  (i(»d.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  7,  "That  they  might  set  their  ho)>e  in  GaV 
pNiil.  (\l\i.  5,  *•  Hajjpy  is  that  man  that  hath  the  God  of  Jatob  fcr  his  aid; 
xvbuse  li(>|)e  is  in  the  Lord  his  (Jod."  Jer.  xiv.  8,  "O  the  liope  ot'  Isiael,  and  the 
Saviour  thereof  in  tiuje  of  trouble."  Jer.  xvii.  7,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
truMtth  in  the  Lord;  whose  li(»pe  the  Lord  is."  Verse  13,  "0  Lord,  the  hope 
o\  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee,  shall  be  ashamed."  Verse  17,  **Tiiou  ait  my 
hope  in  the  day  of  evil."  1  I'et.  i.  3,  4,  5,  6:c,  **  Hath  begotten  us  again  unto 
a  lively  h^'pe,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  to  an  inherit .mce 
incoini|itible,  &e.,  who  aie  kept  by  the  power  of  Go<l  thronoli  faith  unto  salva- 
tion, wlierein  ye  greatly  rejoice  ;  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  beintr  niueh  more 
preeioijs — whom  haviiii^  not  seen,  ye  love;  in  whom,  thouijlj  now  ye  .vee  him 
not,  yet  believin<^ye  rejoice,  &c.,  receiving  the  end  of  your  taitii,even  the  salva- 
tion (»f  your  souls."  Verse  13,  *'  lU'  ye  sober,  and  hope  to  tlie  end,  for  thegrnce 
ihat  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Versi«  21.  22, 
**  Who  by  him  do  believe  in  God,  who  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glorj*,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  he  in  God  :  seeing  ye  have  purified 
your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit."  Chap.  iii.  15,  "  And  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  everj*  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you."  Heb.  xi.  1,  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for." 
Matth.  xii.  21, ''  In  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust:"  in  the  original,  u.rnovei^ 
hope. 

^  G2.  IxK)king  to,  or  lookinj;  for,  are  used  as  phrases  e(juivalent  to  tnisting, 
iceekintj,  hoping,  wailing,  l)elieving  on,  &c.     Num.  xxi.  9,  "  And  it  came  to 

Eass,  that  if  a  siTpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  b<'held  the  .<Jerpent  of  brass, 
e  livetl ;"  together  with  John  iii.  14,  15,  **  And  as  Moses  liftitl  up  tlie  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  mu*«t  the  Son  of  man  be  liftc^fl  up  ;  that  whosoever 
Wlievetli  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."     Isa.  xlv.  2*2,  **  Look 
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unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.'*  Psal  cxxiii.  1,  2,  "Unto 
thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens.  Behold,  as  the 
eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid- 
en unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress ;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  that  he  have  mercy  upon  us." 

^  b3.  Rolling  one's  self,  or  burden  on  the  Lord,  is  an  expression  usctl  as 
equivalent  to  trusting.  Psal.  xxii.  8,  "  He  trusted  in  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
deliver  him :"  in  the  original,  **  He  rolled  himself  on  the  I^rd."  Psal.  xxxvii. 
5,  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  brinjjj  it  to 
pass:"  in  the  Hebrew,  Roll  thy  way  upon  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  3,  "Commit 
thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established;"  in  the  lie- 
brew.  Roll  thy  loorks. 

§  64.  Leaning  on  the  Lord,  and  staying  ourselves  on  him,  are  of  the  saujc 
force.  Micah  iii.  11,  "  Yet  will  they  lean  on  the  Lord."  Cant.  viii.  5, '"  Who 
IS  this  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  her  beloved  V^ 

§  65.  Relying  on  God,  2  Chron.  xiii.  18,  "  Thus  the  children  of  Israel  were 
brought  under  at  that  time,  and  the  children  of  Judah  prevailed  ;  because  lliey 
relied  upon  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers;"  compared  with  vei-ses  14»  15, 
wherem  it  is  said,  "  And  when  Judah  looked  back,  beholil  the  battle  was  beloie 
and  behind;  and  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  priests  sounded  wiili  liit 
trumpets.  Then  the  men  of  Judah  gave  a  shout;  and  as  the  men  of  Jiidid. 
shouted,  it  came  to  p«iss  that  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel,  bel'ore  Ai»i;;d. 
and  Judah." 

§  66.  Committing  ourselvef?,  our  cause,  &c.,  unto  Goil,  is  of  the  same  \\*:kv  : 
Job  v.  8,  "  I  would  seek  unto  (Jod,  and  unto  God  would  1  commit  mv  «..•>«•, 
who  doth  irreat  tilings,  and  unsearcliable,  marvellous  ihinp^s  without  nin:»l»'  :.** 

§  67.  The  distinction  of  the  several  constituent  parts  or  acts  of  f.i  tli.  ;;jio 
assent,  consent,  and  affiance,  if  strictly  considered  and  examined,  will  ;«|'j».  .ir 
not  to  be  proper  and  just,  or  strictly  according  to  the  truth  and  nature  of  tl»::i_:N  ; 
because  the  parts  are  not  all  entirely  distinct  one  from  another,  arid  >«»  a.f  in 
some  measure  confounded  one  with  another;  for  the  last,  viz.,  affiance,  iin^'ii-s 
the  other  two,  assent  and  consent ;  ami  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's  aN.>t  ni  and 
consent,  with  particular  relation  or  application  to  himself  and  his  own  (•;.-••.  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  all  in  his  own  quietness  and  comfort  of  mind,  aiul  Ixld 
ness  in  venturing  on  this  foundation,  in  conduv-t  and  practice. 

Affiance  consists  in  tlicse  live  thiuiis  :  1.  Consent  to  somelhini^  piMp«  sr<|, 
to  be  obtained  by  another  person,  as  rr'>od,  eligible  or  desirable,  and  .*>>  f-r  liim. 
2.  Assent  of  the  judgment  to  the  reality  of  the  goo*!,  as  to  be  obtained  l«\  l.lin  ; 
that  he  is  sufficient,  faithful,  &.c.  3.  The  minifs  applying  itself  to  him  f*)r  it, 
which  has  no  other  than  the  soul's  desiring  him  to  posse.>s  us  of  this  goiil  con- 
sented to,  expressing  these  desires  before  liim,  that  he  may  see  and  take  n«.tlcc 
of  them,  1.  e.,  expressing  these  desires  with  an  apprehension  that  he  .Mes  onr 
hearts,  and  desiixn^lly  spreading  them  before  him,  to  the  end  tliat  tlie\  ir/iLht 
be  olxerved  by  him  and  gratified.  4.  Hoping  that  tie  good  will  be  oli.iimd 
in  this  way  :  which  hope  consi:»ls  in  two  ihin'js,  viz.,  expectation  of  tli»'  ;:«Mid 
in  this  way ;  and  in  some  ease,  quietness,  or  comfort  oi  mind  ari.^inix  fi-'in  tliis 
expectation.  5.  Adventuring  some  interest  on  this  hope  in  piaclice;  which 
consists  either  in  <loing  something  that  implies  trouble,  or  brinixs  ex|'«n>eor 
su'lerin:;,  or  in  omitting  something  that  we  should  otherwise  do  ;  by  which 
omission  some  good  is  foregone,  or  sune  evil  is  broui^ht  on. 

If  these  acts  cannot  in  strictness  all  take  place  at  the  same  moment  of  time, 
♦hou^h  they  follow  one  another  in  the  order  of  nature,  yet  they  art  si!  iiujdied 
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in  the  act  that  is  exercisal  the  first  moment,  so  far  as  that  act  is  of  such  a  na« 
ture  as  implies  a  necessary  tendency  to  wliat  follows.  In  these  three  last  es- 
pecially consists  man's  coimnittwg  hiimelf  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  especially  consists  the  soul's  looldng  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

§  6S.  In  that  consent  to  the  way  or  method  of  salvation,  which  there  is  in 
saving  faith,  the  heart  has  especially  respect  to  two  things  in  that  method,  that 
are  the  peculiar  glory  of  it,  and  whereby  it  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  corrupt 
nature  :  1,  Its  being  a  way  wherein  God  is  so  exalted  and  set  so  high,  and 
roan  so  debased  and  set  so  low.  God  is  made  all  in  all,  and  man  nothing. 
God  is  magnified  as  self-sufficient  and  all-sufficient,  and  as  being  all  in  all  to  us; 
his  power  and  grace,  and  CIn  isl's  satisfaction  and  merits  being  all :  and  man 
is  annihilated ;  his  power,  his  righteousness,  his  dignity,  his  works  are  made 
nothing  of. 

2.  Its  being  so  holy  a  way  ;  a  way  of  me:o  mercy,  yet  of  holy  mercy  ;  mer- 
ry in  saving  the  sinner,  but  showing  no  favor  or  countenance  to  sin  ;  a  way  of 
free  grace,  yet  of  holy  grace  ;  not  <:race  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  God's 
holiness,  but  in  such  a  way  as  jHculiarly  to  manifest  God's  hatred  of  sin  and 
opposition  to  it,  and  strict  justice  in  punishing  it,  and  that  he  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty ;  every  way  nianifrsting  the  mfinite  evil  and  odiousness  of  sin, 
much  more  than  if  there  had  hien  no  salvation  offered.  Therefore  humiliation 
and  hoUness  are  the  chief  inirrttlients  in  the  act  of  consent  to  this  way  jf  sal- 
vation. 

In  these  things  I  have  sjK»ktn  only  of  a  consent  to  the  way  or  method  r>f 
salvation.  Hut  in  saving  faitli  is  included  also  a  consent  to  the  salvation  itself, 
or  the  benefits  procured.  Wlial  is  ptruiiarly  contrar)'  to  this  in  corrupt  nature, 
is  a  worldly  spirit ;  and  tlurrtnrt*  in  order  to  this  act  of  consent,  there  must  be 
mortification  to,  or  weancdn<Ns  tVoni  the  world,  and  a  selling  of  all  for  the  pearl 
of  great  price. 

Lastly,  Besides  all  these,  tlicre  is  in  savinp:  faith  consent  to  Christ  himself, 
or  a  closing  of  the  heart  or  inclination  with  the  person  of  Christ.  This  implies 
each  of  the  three  things  forementioned,  viz.,  humiliation,  lioliness,  and  renounc- 
ing the  world.  It  implies  humiliation  ;  for  as  long  as  men  deify  themselves, 
they  will  not  adore  Jesus  Christ.  It  implies  sanclification  ;  for  Christ's  beauty, 
for  which  liis  person  is  deliuhti-d  in  and  chosen,  is  especially  his  holiness.  It 
imj)lies  forsaking  the  world  ;  for  as  long  as  men  set  their  hearts  on  the  world 
as  their  chief  good,  and  have  that  as  the  chief  olject  of  the  relish  and  complai- 
sance of  their  minds,  they  will  not  relish  and  take  complaisance  in  Christ,  and 
set  their  hearts  on  him  as  their  best  good.  The  heart  of  a  true  believer  con- 
sents to  three  things  exhibited  in  the  gospel  of  salvation.  1.  The  person  who 
is  the  author  of  the  salvation.  2.  Tlie  benefit,  or  the  salvation  itself.  3.  The 
way  or  method  in  which  this  person  is  the  author  of  this  benefit. 

§  69.  Faith  implies  a  cleaving  of  the  heart  to  Christ ;  because  a  trusting  in 
others  is  spoken  of  as  a  departing  of  the  heart  from  the  Lord.  Jer.  xvii.  5 
"  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trtisteth  in  man,  whose  heart  depart eth  from  the 
Lord."  So  a  heart  of  unbelief  is  a  heart  that  departeth  from  the  Lord.  Heb. 
iii.  12,  "  Lest  there  be  in  any  of  )f  u  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from 
the  living  Go<I."  Faith  h;is  a  double  office.  It  accepts  Christ  from  God,  and 
presents  Christ  to  God.  It  accepts  Christ  in  the  word,  and  makes  use  of  him 
m  prayer.  In  the  word,  God  offereth  him  to  you,  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  give 
you  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Now,  when  you  consent  to  God's  terms 
this  is  to  believe  in  him. — Faith  presents  Christ  to  God  ;  Eph.  iii.  12  "  In 
^honc  we  have  l»oldiifss  nnrl  nm-v^  w'tj    -.  p^'c?- r<  (\  Vv  <!)♦•  fii'tij   .f  hitn.''    A'^ 
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religion  lieth  in  coming  to  God  by  him.  Heb.  vii.  25,  "  Wherefore  he  is  able 
also  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost,  that  come  unto  God  through  him  ;  see- 
ing he  ever  lireth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  Dr.  Mantan,  vol.  v.  p.  382. 
§  70.  We  often  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  calling  of  Christians^,  of 
their  high  calling ;  and  that  effect  of  God's  word  and  Spirit,  by  which  they  are 
brouglit  to  a  saving  faith,  is  called  their  calling ;  and  true  believei*s  'are  spoken 
of  as  the  called  of  God,  called  saints,  &c.  And  this  call  is  often  represented  as 
an  invitation,  an  invitation  to  come  to  Christ,  to  come  and  join  themselves  to 
him,  to  come  to  follow  him,  to  continue  with  him,  to  be  of  his  party,  his  society, 
seeking  his  interest,  &c.  To  come  to  him  for  his  benefits,  to  come  for  deliver- 
ance from  calamity  and  misery,  to  come  for  safety,  to  come  for  rest,  to  coii>e  to 
eat  and  drink ;  an  invitation  to  come  into  his  house,  to  a  feast  And  faith  is 
often  called  by  the  name  of  vnnxor^,  hearing,  hearkening,  yielding  to,  and  obey- 
ing the  gospel,  obeying  Christ,  being  obedient  to  the  faith,  obeying  the  form  of 
doctrine,  &.c. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  nature  of  saving  faith ;  that  it  is  an  accepting, 
yielding  to,  and  complying  with,  the  gospel,  as  such  a  call  and  invitation ; 
which  implies  the  hearing  of  the  mind,  i.  e.,  the  mind's  apprehending  or  under- 
standing the  call ;  a  believing  of  the  voice,  and  the  offer  and  promises  contain- 
ed in  it ;  and  accepting,  esteeming,  prizing  the  person  and  benefits  invited  to , 
a  falling  in  of  the  inclination,  the  choice,  the  affection,  &c. 

§  71.  Faith,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  does  not  only  signify  depen- 
dence, as  it  appears  in  venturing  in  practice,  but  also  as  it  appears  in  the  rest 
of  the  mind,  in  opposition  to  anxiety  ;  as  appeal's  by  Matth.  vi.  25 — 34,  "  Take 
no  tlioui::lit — shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  So  Luke 
xii.  22 — 32,  **  Take  no  thought — how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith  !  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  irive  you 
tlie  kingdom,"  compared  with  Philip,  iv.  G,  7,  and,  Peter  v.  7.  This  is  agree- 
able to  that  phrapc  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  trusting,  "  Roll  thy  burden 
on  the  Lord."  Matth.  xiv.  30,  31,  "  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he 
was  afraid  ;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord  save  me.  And  im- 
mediately Jesas  stretched  forti.  his  hand  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 

§  72.  The  following  inquiries  concerning  saving  faith,  are  proper  and  im- 
portant. 

1.  Whether  justifying  faith,  in  its  proper  essence,  implies,  besides  the  act 
of  the  judgment,  also  an  act  of  the  inclination  and  will  ? 

2.  Whether  it  properly  'onplics  love  in  its  essence  ? 

3.  What  are  the  Scriptuie  descriptions,  characters,  and  representations  of 
justifying  faith  ? 

4.  What  is  the  true  definition  of  justifying  faith,  a  definition  which  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  representation  of  faith,  and  takes  all  in  ? 

5.  Whether  the  word yui//i,  as  used  in  the  gospel,  has  a  signification  diverse 
from  what  it  has  in  common  speech  ? 

6.  Why  the  word  faith,  is  used  to  signify  this  complex  act  of  the  mind  ^ 

7.  How  far  trusting  in  Christ  is  of  tlie  nature  and  essence  of  faith  ? 

S.  Whether  assent,  consent  and  affiance,  be  a  proper  distribution  of  the  va- 
rious and  distinct  acts  of  faith  ? 

9.  Whether  hope,  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  be  properly 
distinct  from  saving  faith  ? 

10.  What  does  the  word  trust  imply  in  common  speech  1 

11.  What  it  hnplies  as  used  in  Scripture  1 
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12.  In  what  sense  faith  implies  obedience  ? 

13.  What  is  the  nature  of  self-righteousness  ? 

14.  How  self-righteousness  is  peculiarly  opposite  to  the  nature  of  faith  1 

15.  In  what  sense  there  must  be  a  particular  application  in  the  act  of  saving 
faith? 

16.  Whether  the  first  act  of  faith  is  certainly  more  lively  and  sensible,  than 
some  of  the  weakest  of  the  consequent  acts  of  saving  faith  ? 

17.  In  what  sense,  perseverance  in  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation  ? 

IS.  What  sort  of  evidence  is  it  which  is  the  principal  immediate  ground  of 
that  assent  of  the  judgment  which  is  implied  in  saving  faith  ? 

§  73.  Calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  saving  faith  in  Christ.  Acts  ii.  21 ;  Rom.  x.  13,  14  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2  ; 
Acts  ix.  14,  21,  22,  16.  Faith  is  trusting  in  Christ.  Sec  Doddridge's  note  on 
Acts  xvi.  31. 

What  in  that  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  xlii.  4,  is  expressed  thus, 
"  The  Isles  shall  wait  for  his  law,"  is,  as  cited  in  Matth.  xviii.  21,  *•  In  his  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust." 

Coming  to  Christ,  and  believing  in  him,  are  evidently  used  as  equipollen* 
expressions,  in  John  vi.  29,  30,  35,  37,  40,  44,  45,  47,  64,  65.  Tlii>  loining, 
wherein  consists  believing,  implies  an  attraction  of  the  heart,  as  is  manil'eKt  by 
vcrees  44,  45. 

Christ,  by  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  evidently  means  the  same 
thing  that  he  intends  in  the  same  chapter,  by  lelieving  in  him,  and  t  oming  to 
him.  Compare  John  vi.  50,  51,  53,  54,  56.57,  58,  with  verMSi9,  30,35, 36 
37,40,44,45,47,64,65. 

Saving  faith  is  called  in  Ileb.  iii.  6.  7TfajQf,(iia  x«i  to  xuv/tjui  r/,*  ^y.n^o^^ 
"The  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope."  Well  e.\prc>N;r.i:  the  act  of 
the  whole  soul  that  is  implied  in  savini;  faith,  tlte  jiidtrnient,  the  uill  ;)iid  niWc' 
tions.  So  in  Heb.  x.  23,  '*  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith.*'  In  the 
original  it  is  tlnido^,  hope. 

Justifying  faith  is  nothing  else,  but  true  virtue  in  its  proper  and  genuine 
breathings  adapted  to  the  case,  to  the  revelation  made,  the  state  we  are  in,  the 
benellt  to  be  received  and  the  way  and  means  of  it,  and  our  relation  to  these 
things. 

Faith  is  a  sincere  seeking  rightousnoss  and  salvatic»n,  of  Christ,  and  in  Christ. 
Rom.  ix.  31,  32,  "  Hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  ri^llteousnc•ss.  \\  lu  refc  /e  ? 
Becau*^e  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  w(»rks  of  tl.e  law." 
Sec  also  the  promises  made,  hotli  in  the  Old  Testament  an4l  New,  to  tlum  that 
seek  the  Lord.  To  saving  faith  in  Christ  belongs  adoration,  sul;n)issi(Hi,  and 
subjection,  as  appears  by  Isa.  xlv.,  "  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,"  nith  the 
foregoing  and  following  verses 

The  general  description  of  justifying  faith  is  a  proper  reception  of  Christ 
and  his  salvation,  or  a  proper  active  union  of  the  soul  to  Chiist  as  a  Saxiour. 
I  say,  a  proper  reception,  which  inipVus  that  it  is  a  rcreiving  bin)  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  hisoflice  and  character  and  relation  to  us,  in  which  he  is  exhibittnl 
and  offered  to  us,  and  with  reganl  to  those  ends  and  elTects  for  whiih  he  is  piven 
to  mankind,  was  sent  into  the  world,  and  is  appointed  to  Ih*  pr«a(  lud  :  and  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  the  way  in  which  lie  is  exhibitetl,  n;ade  known,  aiiJ 
offered,  i.  e.,  by  divine  revelation,  without  being  exhibitetl  to  the  view  of  our 
selves;  and  the  nature  of  his  person,  character,  offices  and  benefits  ;  anil  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  related  to  our  facultii-s,  niysterioas  and  inconipteliMisihle ; 
and  in  a  manner  agreeahle  to  our  :ircuiDstances,  and  our  particular  ne-exbsities,  arid 
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mmediate  and  infinite  personal  concern  with  the  revelation  and  offer  of  the 
Saviour.  A  union  of  soul  to  this  Saviour,  and  a  reception  of  him  and  his  sal- 
vation, which  is  proper  in  these  respects,  is  most  aptly  called  by  the  name  of 
faith. 

§  74.  That  love  belongs  to  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  is  manifest  by  corapar 
ing  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4 :  '  Men  have  not  heard  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  &c.,  what  he 
hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him,"  as  cited  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  ii 
9,  "  It  is  for  them  that  love  him."  Now  it  is  evident  that  waiting  for  God,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  signifies  the  same  with  faith  in  God,  or  trusting  in  God. 

Dr.  Goodwin,  ir  Vol.  I.  of  his  Works,  p.  286,  says,  "  The  Papists  say, 
wickedly  and  wretchedly,  that  love  is  the  form  and  soul  of  faith."  But  how 
does  the  truth  of  this  charge  of  wickedness  appear  ? 

It  was  of  old  the  comm^  to  the  sacrifice,  as  one  consenting  to  the  offering, 
active  in  choosing  and  constituting:  that  as  his  offering,  and  looking  to  it  as  the 
means  of  atonement  for  his  sins,  that  interested  hire,  in  the  sacrifice  ;  as  appears 
by  Heb.  x.  1,2;  "  Could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  For  then, 
tiie  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins." 
Compare  chap.  ix.  9. 

Believing  in  one  for  any  benefit,  as  sufficient  for  <he  benefit,  and  disposed  to 

Erocure  it,  and  accordingly  leavinij  our  interest  with  him,  with  regard  ♦o  that 
enefit,  is  implied  in  trusting  in  him  ;  Job  xxxix.  11,  '*  Wilt  thou  trust  him,  be- 
caase  his  streni^th  is  ijreat  ?  Or  wilt  ihou  leave  thy  labor  with  him  ?  Wilt  thou 
believe  him,  that  he  will  brinir  home  thy  seeil,  and  gather  it  into  thy  barn  ?" 

As  the  whole  soul  in  all  its  faculties  is  the  proper  subject  and  ap^ent  of  faitli,  so 
undoubtedly  there  are  two  things  in  saving  faith,  viz.,  belief  of  the  truth  and  an 
answerable  disposition  of  heart.  And  therefore  faith  may  be  defined,  a  thorough 
believing  of  what  the  gospel  reveals  of  a  Saviour  of  sinners,  as  true  «./jd  per- 
fectly good,  with  the  exercise  of  an  answerable  disposition  towards  him.  That 
true  faith,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  it,  implies  not  only  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, but  of  the  heart  or  disposition,  is  very  manifest.  Many  important 
things  pertaining  to  saving  religion,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  under  u. 
name  of  some  exercise  of  the  understanding,  imply  the  disposition  and  exercise 
of  the  heart  also.  Such  as,  knowinu:  GojI — umlerstandini^  the  word  of  God — 
having  eyes  to  see,  and  a  heart  to  understand.  And  piety  is  called  wisdom.  So 
men's  wickedness  is  called  ignorance,  folly,  &c.  A  being  wise  in  one's  own 
eyes,  implies  a  high  opinion  of  h'uoself,  with  an  agreeable  or  answerable  dis- 
position. 

It  is  evident  that  trust  in  Clirist  implies  the  disposition  or  will,  thp  ••eceiv  ng 
and  embracing  of  the  heart.  For  we  do  not  trust  in  any  person  or  thing  for  any 
thing  but  good,  or  what  is  agreeable  to  us ;  what  we  choose,  incline  to,  and 
desire.  Yea,  trusting  commonly  is  used  with  respect  to  great  good  ;  good  that 
we  choose,  as  what  we  depend  upon  for  support,  satisfaction,  happiness,  &c. 

^  75.  The  following  thini^  concerning  the  nature  of  faith,  are  extracted 
from  Dr.  Sherlock's  several  dUcourse^,  preached  at  Temple  Church  ;  discourse 
14,  page  257,  &c. 

**  Faith,  as  some  think,  is  no  proper  subject  for  exhortation.  For  if  faith  is  a 
mere  act  of  the  mind  judging  upon  motives  of  credibility,  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
exhort  a  man  to  see  with  his  eve^,  as  to  judge  with  his  understanding.  But  then, 
'f  this  be  the  true  notion  of  faith,  how  comes  it  that  in  ever)'  page  we  find  the 
praises  of  it  in  the  gospel  ?  What  is  there  in  this  to  deser\'e  the  blessings  pro- 
mised to  the  faithful  ?  Or  whence  is  it  that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  is  put 
ttpon  this  foot  1  How  co-ne  all  these  prerogatives  to  belong  to  faith,  if  faith  b* 
Vol.  IL  79 
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nothing  else  but  believing  things  in  themselves  credible  ?  Why  are  we  not  said 
to  be  justified  by  light  as  well  as  hy  faith  ?  For  is  there  not  the  same  virtue  in 
seeing  things  visible,  as  in  believing  things  credible  ?  Tell  me  then,  what  is 
faith,  that  it  should  raise  men  above  the  level  of  mortality,  and  make  men  become 
like  the  angels  of  heaven  ? — But  further,  if  it  be  only  an  act  of  the  undersjland- 
ing  formed  upon  due  reasons,  how  comes  it  to  be  described  in  Scripture,  a5> 
having  its  seat  in  the  heart?  The  apostle  in  the  text  (Heb.  iii.  12),  cautions 
against  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;  and  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout  the 
books  of  Scripture,  and  is  as  early  as  our  Saviour's  first  preaching.  Faith,  which 
is  the  principle  of  the  gospel,  respects  the  promises  and  declaration  of  God,  and 
includes  a  sure  trust  and  reliance  on  him  for  the  performance.  Beyond  this, 
there  is  no  further  act  of  faith.  We  are  not  taught  to  believe  this,  in  onlir  to 
our  belienng  something  else ;  but  here,  faith  has  its  full  completion,  and  leads 
immediately  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness.  For  this  end  was  tlie  Son 
of  God  revealed,  to  make  known  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Father,  to  dcclari'  his 
mercy  and  pardon,  and  to  confirm  the  promises  of  eternal  life  to  mankind,  lie 
that  believes  and  accepts  this  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  through 
patience  and  perseverance  in  well  doing,  waits  for  the  blessed  hope  of  immor- 
tality ;  who  passes  through  the  world  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim,  looking  for 
another  country,  and  a  city  whose  builder  is  God;  this  is  he  whoie  taiih 
shall  receive  the  promise,  whose  confidence  shall  have  great  recompeitsc  of 
reward." 

Here  Dr.  Sherlock  speaks  of  that  tnie  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  prim  iple 
of  the  gospel,  as  including  a  sure  trust  and  reliance  on  God.  The  sanu*  author 
elsewhere  in  the  same  book,  page  251,  speaks  of  reliance  or  depend«  la  «•  on 
God,  as  arising  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God,  in  the  words  following :  "  Thf 
duties  we  owe  to  God,  are  founded  in  the  relation  between  God  and  us.  I  c  l>- 
sene  likewise  to  you,  that  love  naturally  transforms  itself  into  all  relative  tlutit-s^ 
which  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  person  related.  Thus,  in  the  prex  nt 
case,  if  we  love  God,  and  consider  him  as  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  our 
love  will  soon  become  obedience.  If  we  consider  him  as  wise,  and  good,  and 
gracious,  our  love  will  become  honor  and  adoration.  If  we  acid  to  these  oui 
own  natural  weakness  and  infirmity^  love  will  teach  us  dependence,  and  prompt 
us  in  al\  our  wants  to  fly  for  refuge  to  our  Great  Protector." 

§  76.  That  expression  in  Psakn  1.  5,  *^  Gather  my  saints,  that  have  made 
covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice,"  seems  to  show  that  such  is  the  nature  ot  tiue 
faith  in  Christ,  that  believers  do  therein,  by  the  sincere,  full  act  of  their  tuunlf 
aiil  hearts,  appoint  Christ  to  be  their  sacrifice ;  as  such,  bring  him  an  otleiinf; 
to  God  ;  i.  e.,  they  entirely  concur  with  what  was  done  in  his  offering  hiin!<4*lf  a 
sacrifice  for  sin«iers,  as  a  real  sacrifice  sufficient  and  proper  for  them,  trusting  ir 
this  sacrifice.  Faith  is  the  believer's  coming  to  Goa,  and  giving  himself  up  to 
Go<l,  hopirig  for  acceptance  by  this  sacrifice,  and  taxing  God  for  his  God,  hop- 
ing for  an  interest  in  him  as  such  by  this  sacrifice,  that  so  God  may  bi  his  GimI, 
ami  he  one  of  his  people. 

§  77.  It  does  not  seem  congruous,  and  in  itself  it  is  not  proper  for  God  quite 
to  pass  0%'er  sin,  rebellion  and  treachery,  and  receive  the  offender  into  hb  entire 
favor,  either  without  a  repentance  and  sorrow,  and  detestation  of  his  fault,  ade- 
quate to  the  aggravation  of  it  (which  can  never  be),  or,  if  there  be  another  that 
appears  in  his  stead,  and  has  done  and  suffered  so  much  as  fully  to  satisfy  and 
pay  the  debt,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  forgive  him,  whatever  is  done  for  him  hx 
his  representative  for  his  expiation,  unless  there  be  an  accepting  of  it  by  the 
offender  foi  that  end,  a  sense  of  its  being  adequate  to  the  offence,  and  an  ap|.|y 
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tng  of  the  mind  to  him,  and  a  recumbence  upon  him  for  satisfaction.  This  now 
■eems  to  me  evident  from  the  ver}'  light  of  nature. 

§  78.  Justifying  faith  is  more  properly  called  faith  than  acceptance,  becaose 
the  things  received  are  spiritual  and  unseen,  and  because  they  are  received  as 
future,  and  entirely  the  free  gift  of  God. 

§  79.  Even  the  being  of  a  God  can  be  made  most  rationally  and  demonstra- 
tively evident,  by  divine  revelation,  and  by  eracious  spiritual  illumination ;  alter 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  shown  the  Christian  religion,  the  superstructure 
built  upon  that  foundation,  is  evident.  Suppose  all  Uie  world  had  otherwise 
been  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a  God  before,  yet  they  might  know  it,  because 
God  has  revealed  himself;  he  has  shown  himself;  he  has  said  a  great  deal  to 
us,  and  conversed  much  with  us.  And  this  is  every  whit  as  rational  a  way  of 
being  convinced  of  the  being  of  God,  as  it  is  of  being  convinced  of  the  being  of 
a  man  who  comes  from  an  unknown  region,  and  shows  himself  to  us,  and  con- 
verses with  us  for  a  long  time.  We  have  no  other  reason  to  be  convinced  of  his 
being,  than  only  that  we  see  a  long  series  of  external  concordant  signs  of  an 
understanding,  will  and  design,  and  various  affections.  The-  same  way  God 
makes  known  himself  to  us  in  his  word.  And  if  we  have  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  revelation  made,  of  the  things  revealed,  and  of  the 
various  relations  and  respects  of  the  various  parts,  their  tiarmonies,  congruities, 
and  mutual  concordances,  there  appear  most  indubitable  signs  and  expressions 
of  a  ver}'  high  and  transcendent  understanding,  together  with  a  great  and  mighty 
design,  an  exceeding  wisdom,  or  most  magnificent  power  and  authority,  a  mar- 
vellous purity,  holiness  and  goodness.  So  that  if  we  never  knew  there  was 
any  such  being  before,  yet  we  might  be  certain  that  this  must  be  such  a  one. 

§  80.  One  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  and  sees  the  beauties,  the 
harmonies,  the  majesty,  the  power,  and  the  glorious  wis<lom  of  it  and  the  like, 
may,  only  by  viewing  it,  be  as  certain  that  it  is  no  human  work,  as  a  man  that 
is  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  tlieir  works,  may,  by  contemplating  the 
sun,  know  it  is  not  a  human  work;  or,  when  he  goes  upon  an  island,  and  sees 
the  various  trees,  and  the  manner  of  their  growing,  and  blossoming,  and  bearing 
fruit,  may  know  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  man. 

§  81.  Faith  is  verj*  often  in  the  Scripture  called  irvst,  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Now,  trusting  is  something  more  than  mere  believing.  Believing 
is  the  assent  to  any  truth  testified  ;  trusting,  always  respects  truth  that  nearly 
concerns  ourselves,  in  regard  of  some  benefit  of  our  own  that  it  reveals  to  us, 
and  some  benefit  that  the  revealer  is  the  author  of.  It  is  the  acquiescence  of 
the  mind  in  a  belief  of  any  person,  that  by  his  word  reveals  or  represents  him- 
self to  us  as  <he  author  of  some  eood  that  concerns  us.  If  the  benefit  be  a  de» 
liverance  or  presentation  from  miser}*,  it  is  a  being  easy  in  a  belief  that  he  will 
do  it  So,  if  we  say,  a  man  trusts  in  a  castle  to  save  Kim  from  his  enemies,  we 
mean,  his  mind  is  easy,  and  rests  in  a  persuasion  that  it  will  keep  him  safe.  If 
the  benefit  be  the  bestowment  of  happiness,  it  is  the  mind's  acquiescing  in  it, 
that  he  will  accomplish  it ;  that  is,  he  is  persuadt*d  he  will  do  it ;  he  has  such  a 
persuasion,  that  he  rejoices  in  confidence  of  it. 

Thus,  if  a  man  has  promised  a  child  to  make  him  his  heir,  if  we  say  he. 
trusts  in  him  to  make  him  his  heir,  we  mean  he  has  such  a  belief  of  what  he 
promises,  that  his  mind  aoouiesces  and  rejoices  in  it,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
doubts  and  questions  whether  he  will  perform  it.  Tliese  things  all  the  world 
means  by  trust  The  first  fruit  of  trust  is  being  willing  to  do  and  undergo  in 
th€  expectation  of  some  thing.  Ke  that  does  not  expect  the  benefit,  so  much  as 
to  make  him  ready  to  do  or  undergo,  dares  not  trust  it :  he  dares  not  run  the 
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venture  of  it.  Therefore,  they  may  be  said  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  they  only,  that 
are  ready  to  do  and  undergo  all  that  he  desires,  in  expectation  of  bis  rederap* 
tion.  And  the  faith  of  those  that  dare  not  do  so,  is  unsound.  Therefore,  such 
trials  are  called  the  trials  of  faith. 

But  this  is  to  be  considered,  that  Christ  does  not  promise  that  he  will  be  the 
author  of  our  redemption,  but  upon  condition ;  and  we  have  not  performed  that 
condition,  until  we  have  believed.  Theiefore,n\'e  have  no  grounds,  until  we 
have  once  believed,  to  acquiesce  in  it  that  Christ  will  save  us.  Therefore,  the 
first  act  of  faith  is  no  more  than  this,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  him  in 
what  he  does  declare  absolutely.  It  is  the  soul's  resting  in  him,  and  adhering 
to  him,  so  far  as  his  word  does  reveal  him  to  all  as  a  Saviour  for  sinners,  as  one 
that  has  wrought  out  redemption,  as  a  sufficient  Saviour,  as  a  Saviour  suited  to 
their  case,  as  a  willing  Saviour,  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  salvation,  &c.,  so 
as  to  be  encouraged  heartily  to  seek  salvation  of  him,  to  come  to  him,  to  love, 
desire,  and  thii-st  af\er  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  fly  for  refyge  to  him.  This  is  the 
very  same  thine  in  substance,  as  that  trust  we  spoke  of  before,  and  is  the  very 
essence  of  it.  This  is  all  the  difference,  that  it  was  attended  with  this  additional 
belief,  viz.,  that  the  subject  had  performed  the  condition,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  essence  of  faith.  That  definition  which  we  gave  of  trust  before,  holds, 
viz.,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the  word  of  any  person  who  reveals  him- 
self to  us  as  the  author  of  some  eood  that  nearly  concerns  us.  Trusting  is  not 
only  believing  that  a  person  will  accomplish  the  good  he  promises :  the  thing 
that  he  promises  may  be  ver)'  good,  and  the  person  promising  cr  offering  may 
be  believed,  and  yet  not  })roperly  trusted  in;  for  the  person  to  whom  *he  olFer 
is  made,  may  not  be  sensible  that  the  thing  is  good,  and  he  may  not  desire  it. 
If  he  oflers  to  deliver  him  from  something  that  is  his  miseiy,  perhaj>s  he  is  no) 
sensible  that  it  is  miser}  ;  or,  he  may  offer  to  bestow  that  which  ii^  his  hap})iness, 
but  he  may  not  be  sensible  that  it  is  happiness.  If  so,  though  he  believes  him, 
be  does  not  properly  trust  in  him  for  it ;  for  he  does  not  seek  or  desire  what  he 
^ffei-s;  and  there  can  be  no  adherence  or  acquiescence  of  mind.  If  a  man  offers 
another  to  rescue  him  from  captivity,  and  carry  him  to  his  own  countrj- ;  if  the 
latter  believes  the  former  will  do  it,  and  yet  does  not  clesire  it,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  trust  in  him  for  it.  And  if  the  thing  be  accounted  good,  and  be  be- 
lieved,  yet  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered,  does  not  like  the  person  that  docs 
it,  or  the  way  of  accomplishment  of  it,  there  cannot  be  an  entire  trust,  because 
there  is  not  a  full  adherence  and  acquiescence  of  mind. 

^  82.  There  are  these  two  ways  in  which  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  sen- 
sible that  any  thing  is  good  or  excellent :  1.  When  the  mind  judges  that  any 
thing  is  such  as,  by  the  agreement  of  mankind,  is  called  good  or  excellent,  viz., 
that  which  is  most  to  general  advantage,  and  that  between  which  and  reward 
there  is  a  suitableness ;  or  that  which  is  agreeable  to  tlie  law  of  God.  It  is  a 
being  merely  convinced  in  judgment,  that  a  thing  is  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  good,  as  the  word  is  generally  applied.  2.  The  mimi  is  sensible 
of  eood  in  another  si*nse,  when  it  is  so  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  amiableuf^s 
of  the  thing,  that  it  is  sensible  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  it  This  kind  of  sensibleness  of  good,  carries  in  it  an  act  of  the  will,  or  in- 
clinatiuii  or  spirit  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  understanding. 

§  83.  The  conditions  of  justification  are,  repentance  and  faith ;  and  the  free- 
dom of  grace  appears  in  the  forgiving  of  sin  upon  repentance,  or  only  for  out 
bein^  willing  to  part  with  it,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  bestowment  of  eter- 
nal life,  only  for  acceptiri^  of  it  For  to  make  us  an  offer  of  freedom  from  a 
tbifli;    only  for  quitting  of  it,  is  equivalent  to  the  otfering  the  possession  of  a 
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diing  foi  (he  receiving  of  it  God  makes  us  this  offer,  that  if  we  will  in  our 
hearts  quit  sin,  we  shall  he  freed  from  it,  and  all  the  evil  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
3ows  from  it ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  offering  us^  freedom  only  for  ac- 
cepting it.  Accepting,  in  this  case,  is  quitting  and  parting  with,  in  our  wills 
and  inclination.  So  that  repentance  is  implied  in  i'aith ;  it  is  a  part  of  oui 
willing  reception  of  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  though  faith  with  respect 
to  sin,  iinplies  something  more  in  it,  viz.,  a  respect  to  Christ,  as  him  by  whom 
we  have  deliverance.     Thus  by  faith  we  destroy  sin,  Gal.  ii.  18. 

§  84.  As  to  that  question.  Whether  closing  with  Christ  in  his  kingly  office 
be  of  the  essence  of  justifying  faith  ?  I  would  say  :  1.  That  accepting  Christ 
in  his  kingly  office,  is  doubtless  the  proper  condition  of  having  an  interest  in 
Christ's  kingly  office,  and  so  the  condition  of  that  salvation  which  he  bestows 
in  the  execution  of  that  office ;  as  much  as  accepting  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Christ,  in  his  kingly  office,  be- 
stows SHlvation ;  and  therefore,  accepting  him  in  his  kingly  office,  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  sell  all  and  suffer  all  in  duty  to  Christ,  and  giving  proper  respect  and 
honor  to  him,  is  the  proper  condition  of  salvation.  This  is  manifest  by  Ueb.  v. 
9,  *'  And  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  him;'*  and  by  Rom.  x.  10, ''  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.'* 
The  apostle  speaks  of  such  a  confessing  of  Christ,  or  outward  and  open  testify- 
ing our  respect  to  him,  and  adhering  to  our  duty  to  him,  as  ex|>osed  to  suffering, 
reproach  and  persecution.  And  that  such  a  disposition  and  practice  is  of  the 
essence  of  savinij  faith,  is  manifest  by  John  xii.  4*2,  43 :  "  Nevertheless,  among 
the  chief  rulers  also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they 
did  not  cout'»*ss  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagoo;ue :  for  they 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  Gcd  ;" — compared  with  John 
V.  44,"  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not 
the  iionor  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?*' 

2.  Accepting  Christ  as  a  priest  and  king,  cannot  be  separated.  They  not 
only  cannot  be  separated,  or  be  asunder  in  their  subject,  but  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  separate  things  in  their  natures  ;  for  they  are  implietl  one  in  ano- 
ther. .\ccepting  Christ  as  a  king,  is  implied  in  acceptini^  him  as  a  priest :  for, 
as  a  priest,  he  procures  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kindly  office ;  and  tlierc- 
fore,  to  accept  him  as  a  priest,  implies  an  acceptiiii;  him  in  his  kindly  office : 
for  we  cannot  accept  the  purchase  of  his  priesthoo<l,  but  by  accepting  the  bene- 
fits purchased.  If  faith  is  supposed  to  cx)ntain  no  more  immediately,  than  only 
an  acceptini;  of  Christ  as  a  .Mediator  for  our  justification  ;  yet  that  justification 
implies  a  giving  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kingly  office,  viz.,  salvation  from 
sin,  and  conformity  to  his  nature  and  will,  and  actual  salvation  by  actual  deli- 
verance from  our  enemies,  and  the  bestowment  of  glory. 

^  85.  Faith  divine,  is  a  spiritual  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  things  of  reli- 
gion. Some  have  objected  aixainst  a  spiritual  si<rht  of  divine  thin*rs  in  their 
glorious,  excellent  and  divine  form,  as  being  the  foundation  of  a  convietifMi  of 
the  truth  or  real  existence  of  them ;  because,  say  they,  the  existence  of  things 
is  in  the  order  of  nature  before  forms  or  qualities  of  them  as  excellent  or  odious; 
and  so  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  must  go  before  the  sight  of  their  form 
or  quality ;  they  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  seen  to  be  excellent 
I  answer,  it  is  true,  things  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  known  to  be 
excellent,  if  by  this  proposition  it  be  understood,  that  things  mu<t  be  known  to 
exist,  iK'fore  they  can  be  known  really  to  exist  excellent,  or  n»ally  to  exist  with 
such  and  such  beauty.     And  2II  tlie  force  of  the  objection  depends  on  such  a 
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meaning  of  this  assertion.  But  if  thereby  be  intended,  'hat  a  ihir.g  must  be 
kn(»wn  to  have  a  real  existence  befc^e  the  person  has  a  clear  understanding, 
jdea  or  apprehension  o(  the  thing  proposed  or  objected  to  his  view,  as  it  is  in  its 
qualities  either  odious  or  beautiful,  then  the  assertion  is  not  true ;  for  his  having 
a  clear  idea  of  somethinjy  proposed  to  his  understanding  or  view,  as  very  beau- 
tiful or  ver}'  odious,  as  is  proposed,  does  not  suppose  its  realitj' ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  presuppose  it,  though  its  real  existence  may  perhaps  follow  from  it.  But  in 
our  way  of  understanding  things  in  general  of  all  kinds,  we  first  have  some  under- 
standing or  view  of  the  tiling  in  its  qualities,  before  we  know  its  existence. 
Thus  it  is  in  things  that  we  know  by  our  external  senses,  by  our  bodily 
sight  for  instance.  We  first  see  them,  or  have  a  clear  idea  of  them  by  sight, 
before  we  know  their  existence  by  our  sight.  We  first  see  the  sun,  and  have  a 
strong,  lively  and  clear  idea  of  it  in  its  qualities,  its  shape,  its  brightness,  &c., 
before  we  know  there  actually  exists  such  a  body. 

§  86.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It  is  observable,  that  as 
trusting  in  God,  hopin*:^  in  him,  waiting  for  him,  &c.,  are  abundantly  insisted  on 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  main  condition  of  God's  favor,  protection,  deliver- 
ance and  salvation,  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and  elsewhere ;  so,  in  most  of  those 
places  where  these  graces  of  tiust  and  hope  are  so  insisted  upon,  the  subjects  of 
them  are  representcMJ  as  l)eing  in  a  state  of  trial,  trouble,  difficulty,  danger,  op- 
position and  oppression  of  enemies,  and  the  like.  And  the  clearer  revelation, 
and  more  abundant  litrht  of  the  New  Testament,  bring  into  clearer  view  the 
state  that  all  mankind  are  in  with  regard  to  those  things  that  are  invisible,  the 
invisible  God,  an  invisible  world,  and  invisible  enemies, and  so  showmen's  lost, 
miserable,  captivatid,  <lanij:erous  and  helpless  state,  and  reveal  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God,  and  his  glorious  all-sufficiency  to  such  wretched,  helpless  creatures,  an#l 
also  exhibit  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  miserable,  the  great 
Redeemer  of  captives,  &c.  Hence  faith,  trust  and  hope,  are  most  fitly  iasisled 
on  as  the  duty  ami  tjualification  peculiarly  proper  for  all  mankind,  and  the  vir- 
tue proper  to  be  exercised  in  their  circumstances  towards  God  and  Christ,  as 
\he\  reveal  themselves  in  the  gospel,  as  belonging  to  them  in  their  character 
and  relation  to  us,  and  concern  with  us,  in  which  tliey  are  there  exhibited ;  and 
as  the  grand  condition  of  our  salvation,  or  our  receiving  those  benefits,  which 
we,  as  sinful,  inistrable  and  helpless  creatures,  need  from  them,  and  which 
Christ,  as  a  Re<leemer,  appears  ready  to  bestow. 

§  87.  Dr.  Manton  reconciles  the  Apostle  James  and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
following  manner,  in  his  5th  volume  of  Sermons,  p.  374 :  **  Justification  hath 
respect  to  some  accusation  :  now,  as  there  is  a  twofold  law,  there  is  a  twofold  ac- 
cusation and  justification  ;  the  law  of  works,  and  the  law  of  grace.  Now  when 
we  are  accused  as  breakers  of  the  law  of  works,  that  is,  as  sinners  obnoxious 
to  the  wrath  of  God,  we  plead  Christ's  satisfaction  as  our  righteousness,  no 
works  of  our  own.  But  when  we  are  accused  as  nonperforroers  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  being  neglecters  and  rejecters  of  Christ  the 
Mediator,  we  are  iustifietl  by  producing  our  faith  or  sincere  obe«lience ;  so  that 
our  righteousness  by  the  new  covenant  is  subordinate  to  our  universal  righteotis» 
ness,  with  respect  to  the  great  law  of  God ;  and  that  we  have  only  by  Christ. 
If  we  are  charged  that  we  have  broken  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of 
works,  we  allege  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merit  If  charged  not  to  haiT  per- 
formed the  conditions  of  the  law  of  grace,  we  answer  it  by  producing  owr  faith, 
repentance  and  new  obedience,  and  so  show  it  to  be  a  false  charge.  Oar  first 
and  supreme  righteousness  consists  in  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  our  acceptance 
ic  the  beloved,  and  our  right  to  impunity  and  glory.  Our  second  arui  subordinate 
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righteousness,  in  having  the  true  condition  of  pardon  and  rife.  In  the  first  sense, 
Christ's  righteousness  alone  is  our  justification  and  ri&hteousness.  Faith  and 
repentance,  or  new  obedience,  is  not  the  least  part  of  it  But,  in  the  second, 
believing,  repenting,  and  obeying,  is  our  righteousness  in  their  several  respec- 
tive ways,  viz.,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  may  be  ours,  and  continue  ours." 
See  also  Dr.  Manton  on  fameSj  p.  310,  311,  312,  and  p.  331,  &c. 

Faith  is  connected  with  obedience.  The  very  acceptance  of  Christ  in  his 
priestly  office,  making  atonement  for  sin  by  his  blood,  and  fulfilling  the  law  of 
God  by  his  perfect  obedience  unto  death  ;  and  so  the  very  approbation  of  the 
attribute  of  God,  as  it  is  there  exhibited,  an  infinitely  holy  mercy  :  I  say,  merely 
the  soul's  acceptance  and  approbation  of  these  things,  do  thoroughly  secure  ho- 
liness of  heart  and  life  in  the  redeemed  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  will  secure  their 
conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  though,  by  this  very  mercy,  and  this  ver)*  Saviour, 
they  are  set  at  liberty  from  the  law,  and  are  no  longer  under  the  law,  as  a  law 
with  its  sanctions  immediately  taking  hold  of  them,  and  binding  them  by  its 
sanctions  or  threatenings,  connecting  and  binding  together  its  fulfilment  and  life, 
and  its  violation  and  death.  Our  hearts  approving  of  that  holy  mercy  of  God 
that  appears  in  his  showing  mercy  to  sinners,  in  a  way  of  perfectly  satisfying 
the  law,  suffering  all  the  penalty  of  it,  and  of  perfectly  fulfilling  and  answering 
the  precepts  of  it,  implies  a  heart  fully  approving  the  law  itself,  as  most 
worthy  to  be  fulfilled  ami  satis^ed,  approving  the  authority  that  established  the 
law,  and  so  its  infinite  worthinejs  of  being  obeyed ;  in  that  we  approve  of  it, 
that  so  great  a  person  should  sdbmit  to  that  authority,  and  do  honor  to  it,  by 
l)ecc)iiiinsij  a  servant  to  olx'y  God,  and  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  for  the  contempt  done 
his  authority,  and  that  we  approve  the  holy  law  itself  as  worthy  of  such  great 
honor  to  lye  done  it.  It  implies  a  heart  entirely  detesting  sin,  and  in  some  sort, 
seuNible  of  the  infinite  detest ableness  of  it,  that  we  approve  of  God's  making 
such  a  manifestation  of  his  detestation  of  it,  and  approve  of  the  declared  fitness 
and  neci'ssity  of  its  being  punisht^  with  so  great  a  punishment  as  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  Our  accepting  such  sufierings  as  an  atonement  for  our  sin,  implies 
a  lieart  fully  rejwnling  of  and  renouncing  sin  ;  for  it  implies  not  only  a  conviction 
that  we  deserve  so  great  a  punishment,  and  not  onl}  a  mere  conviction  of  con- 
science, but  an  approbation  of  heart  of  the  connection  of  such  sin  with  such 
punishmrnt,  which  implies  a  hatred  of  the  sin  punished  :  and  the  heart's  entire 
approbation  of  such  methods  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  obedience  of  the  law,  by  so 
pri'iit  a  person,  and  by  his  doing  so  great  things,  and  denying  himself  so  much, 
iinplits  a  very  high  approbation  of  this  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver. 
Tlierefore  this  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  by  his  obedience  and  atone- 
ment, and  an  acceptance  of  God's  holy  mercy,  forgiving  sin,  and  giving  life  in 
this  way,  does  well  secure  universal  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  as  a  law  of 
lilierty,  ami  with  a  free  and  ingenuous  spirit, by  the  obedience  of  children,  and  not 
of  slaves.  Thus,  the  faith  that  justifies  the  sinner,  destroys  sin;  and  the  heart 
Is  purifiH  by  faith.  So  far  as  this  evangelical  spirit  prevails,  so  far  fear,  or  a 
leixal  spirit  will  be  neeilk*ss  to  restrain  from  sin,  and  so  far  will  such  a  legal 
spirit  cease  and  be  driven  away. 

enroll.  What  has  l)een  oljserved,  is  a  confirmation  that  this  is  the  true  na- 
ture of  justifying  faith,  and  that  the  essence  of  it  lies  very  much  in  the  approbation 
and  acceptance  of  the  heart 

^  88.  1  John  V.  1,  2,  3, 4, 5, "  WTiosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  bom  of  God  ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that 
is  begotten  of  him.  By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  (*liildren  of  God,  when 
we  love  God,  and  keep  his  commandments.     For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  thai 
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we  keep  his  commandments :  and  his  commandments  are  not  ^ievous.     Foi 
whatsoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world  :  and  this  is  the  victor}'  tha 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."     It  is  a  doctrine  taught  in  this  text,  tha 
saving  faith  dilfers  from  all  common  faith  in  its  nature,  kind  and  essence.     This 
doctrine  is  inferred  from  the  text,  thus :  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God  ;*'  by  which  it  is  manifest,  that  there  was 
some  great  virtue  that  the  apostles  and  Christians  in  those  days  used  to  call  by 
the  name  of  faith  or  believing,  believing  that  Jesus  is  Christ,  and  the  like ; 
which  was  a  thing  veiy  peculiar  and  distinguishing,  and  belonging  only  to  those 
that  were  born  of  God.     Thereby  cannot  be  meant,  therefore,  only  a  mere  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  because  that  is  common  to  saints  and  sinners,  as 
IS  veiy  evident.     The  Apostle  James  plainly  teaches  in  chapter  ii.  that  this  faith 
may  be  in  those  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation.     And  we  read  in  the  Evan- 
gelists, of  many  that  in  this  sense  believe,  to  whom  Christ  did  not  commit  himself, 
because  he  knew  what  was  in  them  :  John  ii.  at  the  latter  end,  and  many  other 
places.     When  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom 
of  God  ;*'  thereby  cannot  be  meant,  whosoever  has  such  an  assent  as  is  perfect, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  remaining  unbelief;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  faith  of  good 
men  does  not  do  this.    Tlius  a  true  believer  said,  Mark  ix.  24,  '*  Lord,  I  believe; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief;"  and  Christ  is  often  reproving  his  true  disciples,  that 
they  have  so  httle  faith.     He  often  says  to  theiii,  "  0  ye  of  little  faith ;"  and 
speaks  sometimes  as  if  their  faith  were  less  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.     Nor 
can  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  born  of  God,"  mean,  tliat  whosoever  has  a  pndominant  assent,  or  an  assent 
that  prevails  above  his  dissent,  or  whose  judgnu  nt  prepomleralcs  that  way,  and 
has  more  weight  in  that  scale  than  the  other  ;  because  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
true  that  every  one  that  believes  in  this  sense,  is  born  of  God.     Many  natural, 
unregenerate  men,  have  such  a  preponderating  judgnant  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  without  it,  there  is  no  belief  ol  it  at  all.     For  believing, 
in  the  lowest  sense,  implies  a  preponderating  judgment ;  but  it  is  evident,  as  just 
now  was  observed,  that  many  natural  men  do  believe :  they  do  judge  that  the 
doctrine  is  true,  as  the  devils  do. 

And  again,  when  the  apostle  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  born  of  God ;"  all  that  he  intends,  cannot  be  cinly,  that  whosoever  is 
come  to  a  certain  particular  intermediate  degree  of  assent,  l>etween  the  lowest 
degree  of  prepon<lerating  assent  and  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  rc*inains  of 
unbelief;  he  cannot  mean  any  certain  particular  interuudiate  degree  of  assent, 
still  meaning  nothing  but  mere  assent  by  believing.  For  he  does  not  say,  he 
that  believes  or  absents  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  to  such  a  certain  degree,  is  born 
of  God ;  but  wnosoever  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God  ;  by 
which  must  be  understood,  that  whosoever  at  all  perforins  that  act  which  the 
apostle  calls  by  that  name,  or  %\hosoever  has  any  thing  at  all  of  that  kind  of 
virtue  which  the  apostle  calls  believing,  is  born  of  Go<1 ;  and  that  he  that  is  not 
born  of  Goil,  has  not  that  virtue  that  he  meant,  but  is  wholly  witliout  it.  And 
besides,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  by  this  believing,  which  the 
apostle  there  and  elsewhere  lays  down  as  such  a  grand  note  of  distinction  be- 
tween those  that  are  born  of  God,  and  those  that  are  not,  is  meant  only  a  certain 
degree  of  assent,  which  such  have,  that  differs  less  from  what  those  may  have, 
that  are  not  born  of  God,  than  nine  hundred  ami  ninety  and  nine  from  a  thou- 
^nd ;  yea,  that  differs  from  it  an  infinitely  little.  For  this  is  the  case,  if  the 
difference  be  only  gradual,  and  it  be  only  a  certain  degree  of  faith  that  is  tlic 
mark  of  being  born  of  God.     If  this  was  tl.€  apostle's  nitaning,  he  would  ist 
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words  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  use  of  language,  as  he  would  call 
things  infinitely  nearly  alike  by  such  distant  and  contraiy  names ;  and  would 
represent  the  subjects  in  whom  they  are,  as  of  such  different  and  contrary  char* 
acters,  calling  one  believer,  and  the  other  unbeliever,  one  the  children  of  God, 
and  those  that  are  born  of  God,  and  the  other  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  this 
apostle  calls  all  that  are  not  born  of  God,  in  this  epistle  (see  chapter  iii.  9,  10), 
and  would  represent  one  as  setting  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,  and  the  other  as 
making  him  a  liar,  as  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  context.  And  besides,  if  this 
were  the  case,  if  believ»»rs  in  tliis  sense  only,  with  such  an  infinitely  small,  grad- 
ual difference,  was  all  that  he  meant,  it  would  be  no  such  notable  distinction 
between  those  that  are  born  of  God  and  those  that  are  not,  as  the  apostle  repre- 
sents, and  as  this  apostle,  and  other  apostles,  do  everywhere  signify.  Nay,  it 
would  not  be  fit  to  be  used  as  a  sign  or  characteristic  for  men  to  distinguish 
themselves  by ;  for  such  minute,  gradual  differences,  which  in  this  case  would 
be  alone  certainly  distinguishing,  are  altogether  undiscernible,  or  at  least  with 
great  difficulty  determined  ;  therefore,  are  not  fit  to  be  given  as  distinguishing 
notes  of  the  Christian  character.  If  words  are  everywhere  ased  after  this 
manner  in  the  Bible,  and,  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  woul  is  generally  used  there, 
is  meant  only  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  that  not  merely  a  predominant 
assent,  nor  yet  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  remaining  unbelief,  but  only  a 
certain  degree  of  a.«B^ont  between  these  two,  rising  up  just  to  such  a  precise 
height,  so  that  he  that  has  this  shall  ever}'where  be  called  a  believer ;  and  he 
whose  assent,  tliou;;h  it  predominates  also,  and  rises  up  as  high.as  the  other 
within  an  infinitely  little,  shall  be  called  an  unWiever,  one  that  wickedly  makes 
God  a  liar,  &c.,  this  is  in  effect  to  use  words  without  any  determinate  meaning 
at  all,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  any  meaning  proportioned  to  our  understand- 
ings ;  therefore,  there  is  undoubtedly  some  great  and  notable  difference  between 
the  faith  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not: 
insomuch  that,  without  that  ver}'  faith,  according  to  the  common  useof  lanc^uage 
in  these  days,  those  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  said  not  to  be- 
lieve at  all.  And  besides,  that  virtue  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  as  such  a 
great  and  distinguishing  note  of  a  child  of  God,  he  plaiidy  speaks  of  as  a  su- 
pernatural thing,  as  something  not  in  natural  men,  and  given  only  in  regeneration 
or  being  born  of  (itxl,  which  is  the  great  change  of  men  from  that  which  is 
natural  to  that  which  is  supernatural.  Men  may  have  what  is  natural,  by  their 
being  l)orn,  born  in  a  natural  way ;  but  they  have  what  is  supernatural,  by  be- 
ing born  again,  an<l  born  of  God.  But,  says  the  apostle,  "  \VhosfK?ver  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  liom  of  Goil."  The  same  faith  is  plainly  spoken  of 
as  a  su))ernatural  thing  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  verse  15  :  *^  Whosoever  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelieth  in  him,  and  he  in  God." 

But  common  faith  is  not  a  supernatural  thing,  any  more  than  a  belief  of  any 
histor)'.  It  is  obtainetl  by  the  same  means.  If  one  be  natural,  and  the  other 
supernatural,  then  undoubtedly  the  difference  is  not  only  such  a  gradual  differ- 
ence, differing  but  an  infinitely  little.  If  all  lies  in  the  degree  of  assent,  l(*t  us 
suppose  that  a  thousand  degrees  of  assent  be  ri*quired  to  salvation,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  kind  in  the  faith  of  others ;  how  unreasonable  is  it  to 
say^  that  when  a  man  ran  naturally  raise  his  ass<*nt  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
n'mc  degrees,  yet  he  cannot  reach  the  other  degree,  by  any  improvement,  but 
there  must  be  a  new  birth  in  order  to  the  other  dc»grcc  !  And  as  it  is  thus  evi- 
dent,  that  the  faith  or  believing  tliat  Jesus  is  the  Christ.which  the  apostle  speaks 
of  m  the  text,  is  some  virtue  intended  by  the  apostle,  differing  not  only  in  degree, 
Vut  m  nature  and  kind,  from  any  faitl.  that  uijegenerate  men  have ;  so  I  would 
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observe,  that  it  is  evident  that  this  special  faith,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  that 
CO  differs  from  common  faith,  is  not  only  a  faith  that  some  Christians  only  have 
obtained,  but  that  all  have  it  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  because  the  same 
faith  is  often  spoken  of  as  that  which  first  brings  men  into  a  state  of  salvation, 
and  not  merely  as  that  which  Christians  attain  to  afterwards,  aAer  they  have 
performed  the  condition  of  salvation. 

How  often  are  we  taught,  that  it  is  by  faith  in  Christ  we  are  justified ;  and 
that  he  that  believes  not,  is  in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  and  that  it  is  by  this, 
men  pass  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of  salvation.  Compare  John  v. 
21 :  "  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  words,  and  believeth  on 
him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  is  passed  from  death  untcw  life ;"  with  chapter  iii.  IS,  **  He  that  believeth 
on  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already,  be- 
cause he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."  And 
this  faith  that  thus  brings  into  a  state  of  life,  is  expressed  in  the  same  words  as 
it  is  in  the  text,  in  John  xx.  31 :  "  But  these  things  are  written,  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing,  ye  might 
have  Ufe  through  his  name."  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  faith  spoken  of  in  the 
text,  is  the  faith  that  all  men  have  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  the  faith 
by  which  they  first  come  into  salvation,  and  that  it  is  a  faith  especially  differing 
in  nature  and  kind  from  all  common  faith. 

In  tlic  further  prosecution  of  this  discourse,  I  shall,  1.  Bring  some  further 
arguments  to  prove,  that  saving  faith  differs  from  common  faith  in  nature  and 
essence.  2.  Show  wherein  the  essential  difference  lies,  confirming  the  same 
from  tlie  Scriptures,  which  will  further  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

FiKST.  I  am  to  bring  some  further  arguments  to  prove  the  doctrine :  and 
here  1  would  obsen'e,  that  there  is  some  kind  of  difTerence  or  other,  is  most 
apparent  from  the  vast  distinction  made  in  Scripture,  insomuch,  that  those  who 
have  faith,  are  all  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  as  justified,  and  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, having  a  title  to  eternal  life,  &c.  •  Rom.  i.  16,  17,  •*  The  gospel  Ls  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation  to  eveiy  one  that  believeth."  And  chap.  iii.  22, 
"  Even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all, 
and  upon  all  that  believe."  Rom.  x.  4,  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness to  ever}-  one  that  believeth."  Acts  xiii.  39,  "  And  by  him  all  that  believe 
are  justified."  In  these  and  other  places,  a  state  of  salvation  is  predicated  of 
ever}*  one  that  believeth  or  hath  faith.  It  is  not  said  of  even*  one  that  believ- 
eth and  walks  answerably,  or  of  every  one  that  believeth  ami  takes  up  an  an- 
swerable resolution  to  obey  ;  which  would  be  to  limit  the  proposition,  and  make 
an  exception,  and  be  as  much  as  to  say,  not  every  one  that  is  a  believer,  but  to 
such  believers  only  as  not  only  believe,  but  obey.  But  this  does  not  consist 
with  tliese  univereal  expressions :  **  The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation 
to  everj  one  that  believeth."  "  The  righteousness  of  God  is  unto  all,  and  u|)on 
all  them  that  believe."  **  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth."  And  by  the  supposition,  they  that  have  not  saving  faith  are 
in  a  rtate  of  damnation  ;  as  it  is  also  expressly  said  in  Scripture,  ^  He  that  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned,"  and  the  like.  So  that  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  virtue  that  the  Scripture  calls  by  the  nnme/aiih^ 
and  speaks  of  as  saving  faith,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  and  all  that  is  or  can  be  in 
others  But  here  I  would  observe  particularly :  the  difference  roust  either  be  only 
,n  the  legree  of  faith,  and  in  the  efifects  of  it,  or  it  is  the  nature  of  the  faith  itaeu 
And  I  would, 

I.  Show  that  it  is  not  merely  a  difference  in  degree. 
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1.  There  are  other  Scriptures  besides  the  text,  that  speak  of  saving  faith 
as  a  supernatural  thing.  Matt  xvi.  15,  16,  17,  '^  He  saith  unto  them,  but 
whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Barjona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  This  must  evidently  be  understood  of  a  super- 
natural way  of  coming  by  this  belief  or  faith ;  such  a  way  as  is  greatly  distin- 
guished from  instruction  or  judgment  in  other  matters,  such  as  the  wise  and 
pioident  in  temporal  things  had.  So  Luke  x.  21,  22, ''  In  that  hour  Jesus  re- 
joiced in  spirit,  and  said,!  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealcfl  them 
unto  babes :  even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed%  good  in  thy  sight  No  man 
knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So,  to  the  same  purpose  is  John  vi. 
44,  45,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  It  is  written  in  the  pro- 
phets. And  they  all  shall  be  tau?bt  of  God :  every  man  therefore  that  hath 
neard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  coineth  unto  me."  And  what  is  meant, 
is  not  merely  that  Grod  gives  it  in  his  providence ;  for  so  he  gives  the  know- 
ledge of  those  wise  and  prudent  men  mentioned  in  the  forecite<l  passage.  It  is 
said  that  he  gives  it  by  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit,  as  appears  by  1  Cor.  xii.  2 : 
"  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  And  the 
common  influences  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  natural  men,  or  men  that  are  unregen- 
erated  may  have,  are  not  meant,  as  appears  by  what  the  same  apostle  says  in 
the  same  epistle,  chap.  ii.  14  :  *'  But  the  natural  man  receivi-th  not  the  thin^  ot 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishm-ss  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  thinirs  of  the  Spirit  ol'  CJod 
sO  which  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect,  are  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified, 
as  appears  by  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  by  the  foregoing  chapter, 
which  lie  says  is  to  the  Je\*'S  a  stumblins^  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 
And  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  this  saving  faith  is  given,  is  not 
any  common  influence,  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  is  that  influence  by  which  men 
are  God's  workmanship,  made  over  a{;ain,  or  made  new  creatures,  is  evident, 
by  Ephesians  ii.  8,  9,  10 :  "  For  by  grace  are  ye  save«l,  through  faith ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  Got! :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast.  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  goo<l  works, 
which  Go<i  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  .And  so,  it  is 
manifest  by  the  text,  that  this  influence  by  whicli  this  faith  is  given,  is  no  com- 
mon influence,  but  a  regenerating  influence,  1  John  v.  1 — 5 :  **  Whosoever  be- 
Jieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God ;  and  ever}*  one  that  loveth 
bim  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  By  this  we  know  that 
wo  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments," 
&c.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  work,  so  MTOught  by  God,  as  remarkably  to 
show  his  power,  2  Thess.  i.  11 :  "  Wherefore  also,  we  pray  always  for  you,  that 
GUI  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  this  callinc:,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power."  And  that  which 
makes  the  argument  yet  more  clear  and  demonstrative  is,  that  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  saving  faith,  that  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God  ;  Col.  ii.  12,  "  You  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Now,  would  this 
faith  be  any  distinguishing  character  of  the  true  Christian,  if  it  werct  not  a  faith 
of  aditferent  kind  from  that  which  otbeis  may  have  7  And  besides,  it  is  evident* 
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ly  suggested  in  the  words,  that  it  is  by  a  like  wonderful  operation  as  the  raisuie 
of  Christ  from  the  dead ;  especially  taken  with  the  following  verse.  The  words 
taken  together  are  thus,  verses  12,  13  :  "  Buried  with  hira  in  baptism,  wherem 
also  you  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  Goil,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  uncir- 
cumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven 
you  all  trespasses."  Let  this  be  compared  with  Eph.  i.  18,  19 :  "  The  eyes  of 
your  understanding. being  enlightened  ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of 
his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us  ward  who  believe,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power.*'  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
such  distinctions  as  these  would  be  taught,  as  taking  place  betweeen  savin? 
faith  and  common  faith,  if  there  were  no  essential  difference,  but  only  a  gradual 
difTerenoe  and  they  approached  infinitely  n^r  to  each  other  ? 

2.  The  distinguishing  epithets  and  characters  ascribed  to  saving  faith  in 
Scripture,  are  such  as  denote  the  difference  to  be  in  nature  and  kind,  and  not 
in  degree  only.  One  distinguishing  epithet  is  precious,  2  Peter  L  1 :  "  Like  pre- 
cious faith  with  us."  Now,  preciousness  is  what  signifies  more  properly  some- 
thing of  the  quality,  than  of  the  degree.  As  preciousness  in  gold  is  more  prop- 
erly a  designation  of  the  quality  of  that  kind  of  substance,  Uian  the  quantity. 
And  therefore,  when  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  to  see  whether  it  be  true  gold  or 
not,  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  substance  that  is  tried  by  the  fire,  but  the  pre- 
cious nature  of  the  substance.  So  it  is  when  faith  is  tried  to  see  whether  it  be 
saving  faith  or  not.  1  Peter  i.  7,  "  That  the  trial  of  your  faith  being  much 
Djorc  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
f:)Uii4!  unto  praise,  and  honor,  and  glor}',  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  If 
the  trial  was  not  of  the  nature  and  kind,  but  only  of  the  quantity  of  faith;  how 
exceeilingly  improper  would  be  the  comparison  between  the  trial  of  faith  and 
the  trial  of  gold  1  Another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  saving  faith  is, 
that  it  is  the  faith  of  Abrahan.  Rom.  iv.  16,  "  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  tliat  it 
might  lie  by  grace  ;  to  the  end  the  promise  might  ho  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  to 
that  on\y  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, who  is  the  father  of  us  all."  Now,  the  faith  of  Abraham  cannot  be  faith 
of  that  degree  of  which  Abraham's  was  ;  for  undoubtedly  multitudes  are  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  tliat  have  not  that  eminency  of  faith.  Therefore,  nothing 
ran  be  meant  by  the  faith  of  Abraham,  but  faith  of  the  same  nature  am!  kind. 
Agaui,  another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  saving  faith  is,  that  it  is  faith 
un/t  igned.  1  Tim.  i.  5,  "  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned."  2  'fim.  i.  5; 
^  When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  wliich  dwelt 
Crst  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  thee  also."  Now  this  is  an  epithet  that  denotes  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  not  the  degree  of  it.  A  thing  may  be  unfeigned,  and  yet  be  but  to  a  small 
degree.  To  be  unfeigned,  is  to  te  really  a  thing  of  that  nature  and  kind  which 
it  pretends  to  be  ;  and  not  a  false  appearance,  or  mere  resemblance  of  it 
Again,  another  note  of  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith, 
plainly  implied  in  Scripture,  is,  that  it  differs  from  the  faith  of  devils.  It  is  im- 
plied m  James  iL  18,  19  :  **  Yea,  a  man  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  1  have 
works :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  rov  faith 
b)-  my  works.  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God ;  thou  dost  well :  the 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble."  Here  it  is  first  implied,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
toce  between  sa\ing  faith  and  common,  that  may  be  shown  by  works ;  a  ditier- 
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ence  in  Ae  cause,  that  may  be  shown  by  the  effects ;  and  thea  it  is  implied 
this  difference  lies  in  something  wherein  it  differs  from  the  faith  of  devik ; 
otherwise  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  reasoning.  But  this  difference  can- 
not lie  in  the  decree  of  the  assent  of  the  understandmg  ;  for  the  devils  have  as 
high  a  degree  of  assent  as  the  real  Christian.  The  difference  then  must  lie  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  faith. 

3.  That  the  difference  between  common  faith  and  saving  faith  uoes  not  he 
in  the  degree  only,  but  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  it,  appears  by  this  ;  that 
those  who  arc  in  a  state  of  damnation  are  bpoken  of  as  being  wholly  destitute 
of  it,  as  wholly  without  that  sort  of  faith  that  the  saints  have.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  those  that  believe  not,  and  having  the  gospel  hid  from  them,  beting  blind 
with  regard  to  this  light ;  as  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4  :  "  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  iv  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  workl  hath  blinde<)  the 
minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them."  Now,  can  thi-se  things  be 
said  with  any  propriety,  of  such  as  are  lost  in  general,  if  many  of  thi  in  as  well 
as  the  saved,  have  the  same  sort  of  faith  of  the  same  gospel,  but  only  in  u  less 
degree,  and  some  of  them  falling  short  in  degree,  but  very  little,  perhaps  one 
degree  in  a  million  1  How  can  it  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  otiiers,  so  little 
excelling  them  in  the  decree  of  the  same  light,  as  having  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glor}-  of  God  shining  unto  them,  and  beholding  as  with  open 
face  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  is  said  of  all  true  believers  in  \\w  context  ? 
While  thc^  are  spoken  of  as  having  the  gospel  hid  from  them,  theif  minds 
bliniK'd,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  should  shine  unto  them,  and  so  as 
bciiiir  lost,  or  in  a  state  of  damnation  ?  Such  interpretations  of  Si-ripture  are 
unrt'a.v)nable. 

4.  That  the  difference  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  is  not  in  de- 
gree, but  in  nature  and  kind,  appears  from  this,  that,  in  tin  Si  ripture,  saving 
faith,  when  weakest,  and  attended  with  ver}'  great  doubts,  yet  i>  s;iid  never  to 
fail.  Luke  xxii.  3 1,  32, ''  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sifl  you  as  wheat :  but  I  have  pr.iyeil  for  thee, 
that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren." 
The  faith  of  Peter  was  attended  with  very  great  doubts  concernint;  Chri>t  and 
his  cause.  Now,  if  the  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  other  iaith  Ik*  only 
in  tlie  degree  of  assent,  whereby  a  man  was  brought  fully  to  assent  to  the  truth, 
and  to  cease  greatly  to  question  it;  then  Peter's  faith  would  have  failwl.  He 
would  have  been  without  any  saving  faith.  For  he  greatly  questiontil  the  truth 
concernintr  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  especially  when  he  denieii  him.  Other 
disciples  did  so  too ;  for  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled.  Therefore  it  follows,  thut 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  verj*  nature  of  saving  faith,  that  remains  in 
times  even  of  greatest  doubt,  and  even  at  those  times  £stinguishe8  it  from  lul 
common  faith. 

1  now  proceed,  II.  To  show  that  it  does  not  consbt  only  in  the  difference 
of  etfects.  The  supposition  that  I  would  disprove  is  this,  That  ih«  re  is  no  dif- 
ference between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  as  to  their  nature :  all  the  dif- 
ference lies  in  this,  that  in  him  that  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  faith  produce^ 
anothei  effect ;  it  works  another  way ;  it  produces  a  settled  determination  of 
mind,  to  walk  m  a  way  ot  oniTenai  and  persevering  obedience.  In  the  unre- 
eenerate,  although  his  faith  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  regenerate,  and  he  has 
Uie  same  assent  of  hts  understanding  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  does  not 
prove  effectual  to  bring  him  to  such  a  resolution  vid  answerable  practice  Ib 
opposition  to  this  notion,  I  woukl  observe, 
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X.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  to  suppose  different  efiects, 
witLout  any  difference  in  the  cause.  It  has  ever  been  counted  to  be  good  rea- 
soning from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  it  is  a  way  of  reasoning  that  a^nmoD 
sense  leads  mankind  to.  But  if,  from  a  different  efiect,  there  is  no  arguing  any 
difference  in  the  cause,  this  way  of  reasoning  must  be  given  up.  If  there  be  a 
difference  in  the  effect,  that  does  not  arise  from  some  difference  in  the  cause, 
then  there  is  something  in  tlie  effect  that  proceeds  not  from  its  cause,  viz.,  that 
diversity ;  because  there  is  no  diversit}'  in  the  cause  to  answer  it :  therefore,  that 
diversity  must  arise  from  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no  efiect  of  any  thing ; 
which  IS  contrary  to  the  supposition.  So  Uiis  hypothesis  is  at  once  reduced  to 
a  contradictioiL  If  there  be  a  difference  in  the  efiect,  that  difference  must  arise 
from  something ;  and  that  which  it  arises  from,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  must  be 
the  cause  of  it.  And  if  faith  be  the  cause  of  this  diversity  in  the  effect,  as  is 
supposed,  then  I  would  ask,  what  is  there  in  faith,  that  can  be  the  cause  of  this 
diversity,  seeing  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  faith  to  answer  it  1  To  say  that  the 
diversity  of  the  effect  arises  from  likeness  or  sameness  in  the  cause,  is  a  gross 
and  palpable  absurdity ;  and  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  difference  is  produced 
by  no  difference :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  saj ,  that  nothing  produces 
something. 

2.  If  there  were  a  difference  in  the  effects  of  faith,  but  no  difference  in  the 
faith  itself,  then  no  difference  of  faith  could  be  showed  by  the  effects.  But  that 
is  contrary  to  Scripture, and  particularly  to  James  ii.  18 :  "  Yea  a  man  may  say, 
Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and 
I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  The  apostle  can  mean  nothing  else 
by  this,  than  that  1  will  show  thee  by  my  works  that  1  have  a  right  sort  of 
faith.  I  will  show  thet*  that  my  faith  is  a  better  faith  than  that  of  those  who 
have  no  woilcs.  I  will  show  thee  the  diflerence  of  the  causes,  by  the  difference  of 
the  effect     This  the  apostle  thought  eood  arguing.     Christ  thought  it  was 

food  arming  to  argue  the  difference  of  the  tree  from  the  difference  of  tlie  fruits , 
latt  xii.  33,  "  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  How  can  tliis  be,  when  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  tree  7  When  the  nature  of  the  tree  is  the  same,  and 
wiien,  indeed,  though  tliere  be  a  difference  of  the  effects,  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  in  the  faith  that  b  the  cause  1  An  if  there  is  no  difference  in  the  faith 
that  is  the  cause,  then  certainly  no  difference  can  be  shown  by  the  effects. 
W*hen  we  see  two  human  bodies,  and  see  actions  performed  and  works  produced 
by  the  one,  and  not  by  the  other,  we  determine  that  there  is  an  internal  differ- 
ence in  the  bodies  themselves :  we  conclude  that  one  is  alive,  and  the  other 
dead ;  that  one  has  an  o|)erative  nature,  an  active  spirit  in  it,  and  that  the  other 
has  none  ;  which  is  a  \er\  essential  difference  in  the  causes  themselves.  Just 
90  we  argue  an  essential  difference  between  a  saving  and  common  faith,  by  the 
works  or  effects  produced ;  as  the  apostle  in  that  context  observes,  in  the  last 
verse  of  tlie  chapter :  **  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead  alsa" 

I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  wherein  saving  faith  differs  essen- 
tially from  common  faith  :  and  shall  endeavor  to  prove  what  I  lay  down  from 
the  Scripture,  which  will  give  further  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

There  is  in  the  nature  and  esence  of  saving  faith,  a  receiving  of  the  object 
of  faith,  not  only  in  the  assent  of  the  jud^ent,  but  with  the  heart,  or  with  the 
inclination  and  will  of  the  aouL  Tbm  b  in  saving  faith,  a  receiving  of  the 
truth,  not  only  with  the  asMiit  of  the  mind,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  heart ; 
«  is  evident  by  2  Thtm.  ii.  10:  *"  Received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved."    And  the  apostle,  describing  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  from 
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the  example  of  the « rcient  patriarchs^  Heb.  xi.,  describes  their  faith  thus,  Terse 
13  :  "  These  all  died  -n  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises;  but,  having  seen 
Uiem  afar  off,  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them."  And  so  the 
Evangelist  John  calls  faith  a  receiving  of  Christ ;  John  i.  12,  "  But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believed  on  his  name."  Here  the  apostle  expressly  declares,  that  he  whom 
he  means  by  a  receiver,  was  the  same  with  a  believer  on  Christ,  or  one  that 
has  saving  faith.  And  what  else  can  be  meant  by  receiving  Christ,  or  accept- 
ing him,  than  an  accepting  him  in  heart  1  It  is  not  a  taking  nim  with  the  hand, 
or  any  external  taking  or  accepting  him,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  mind.  The 
acceptance  of  the  mind  is  the  act  of  the  mind  towards  an  object  as  acceptable, 
but  that  in  a  special  manner,  as  the  act  of  the  inclination  or  will.  And  it  is 
farther  evident,  that  saving  faith  has  its  seat  not  only  in  the  speculative  under- 
standing or  judgment,  but  in  the  heart  or  will ;  because  otherwise,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly of  the  nature  of  a  virtue,  or  any  part  of  the  moral  goodness  of  the  mmd : 
for  virtue  has  its  special  and  immediate  seat  in  the  will ;  and  that  qualification, 
that  is  not  at  all  seated  there,  though  it  be  a  cause  of  virtue,  or  an  effect  of  it, 
yet  is  not  properly  any  virtue  of  the  mind,  nor  can  propjerl^  be  in  itself  a 
moral  qualification,  or  any  fulfilment  of  a  moral  rule.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
saving  faith  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  saint,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  pre- 
scribed in  the  moral  law  of  God.  Matth.  xxiii.  23,  "  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites ;  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  : 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  It  is  a  prin- 
cipal duty  tlrat  God  required :  John  vL  28,  29,  "  Then  said  they  unto  him.  What 
shall  we  do  that  we  may  work  the  works  of  God  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  God  hath 
sent"  1  John  iii.  23,  *^  And  this  is  his  commandment,  that  ye  believe  on  the 
name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as  he  gave  us  command- 
ment." And  therefore  it  is  called  most  holy  faith,  Jude  20.  But  if  it  be  not 
seatcnl  in  the  will,  it  is  no  more  a  holy  faith,  than  the  faith  of  devils.  That  it 
is  most  holy,  implies,  that  it  is  one  thing  wherein  Christian  IioHiuns  duis  princi- 
pally consist. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  against  this  last  particular,  viz.,  that  the  words 
faith  and  believing,  m  common  language,  signify  no  more  than  the  assent  of  the 
understanding. 

Answer  1.  It  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  in  matters  of  divinit}'  and  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  are  so  exceemngly  diverse  from  the  common  concerns 
of  life,  and  so  much  above  them,  some  words  should  be  used  in  somewhat  of  a 
peculiar  sense.  The  languages  used  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  were  not 
first  framed  to  express  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  things  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  the  common  concernments  of  human  life.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  language  in  its  common  u^e,  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  express  things  of 
this  nature ;  so  that  there  is  a  necessity,  that  when  the  phrases  of  common 
speech  are  adopted  into  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  sliould  some  of  them  be  used 
in  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  the  most  ordinar}'  use  of  them  in  temporal 
concerns.  Words  were  first  devised  to  signify  the  more  ordinary  concerns  of 
life :  hence,  men  find  a  necessity,  even  in  order  to  express  many  things  in 
human  arts  and  sciences,  to  use  words  in  something  of  a  peculiar  sense ;  the 
sense  being  somewhat  yaried  finom  their  more  ordinaiy  use ;  and  the  very  same 
words,  IS  terms  of  art,  do  not  signify  exactly  the  same  thing  that  they  do  in 
common  speech.    This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable  instances ; 
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bec&use  the  concerns  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  so  diverse  from  the  comnKs 
concerns  of  life,  that  unless  some  phrases  were  adopted  out  of  common  laneuag*^ 
and  their  signification  something  varied,  there  would  be  no  words  at  all  to  bt 
found  to  signify  such  and  such  things  pertaining  to  those  arts.  But  the  things 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  are  vastly  more  diverse  from  the  common  con'^^rns  of 
life,  than  the  things  of  human  arts  and  sciences :  those  things  being  neavenlj 
tilings,  and  of  the  most  spiritual  and  sublime  nature  possible,  and  most  diverse 
from  earthly  things.  Hence  the  use  of  words  in  common  language,  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  universal  rule  to  determine  the  signification  of  words  in 
the  gospel :  but  the  rule  is  the  use  of  words  in  Scripture  language.  What  is 
found  in  fact  to  be  the  use  of  words  in  the  Bible,  by  comparing  one  place  with 
another,  that  must  determine  the  sense  in  which  we  must  understand  them. 

Answer  2.  The  words  in  the  original,  translated  faith  and  beliexing,  such 
as  mauif  nusiBve^.  nei&ofy  and  nenoiOrimt;^  as  often  used  in  common  language,  im- 
plied more  than  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  :  they  were  often  used  to 
signify  affiance  or  trusting ;  which  implies  an  art  of  tht*  will,  as  well  a<!  of  the 
understanding :  it  implies,  that  the  thing  believed  is  riizeived  as  good  and  agree- 
able, as  well  as  true.  For  trusting  always  relates  to  some  good  sought  and 
aimed  at  in  our  trust ;  and  therefore  evermore  impVu-s  the  acceptance  of  the 
heart,  and  the  embracing  of  the  inclination,  and  desire  of  the  souL  Anc'  there- 
fore, trusting  in  Christ  for  salvation  imphes,  that  he  and  his  redemption,  and 
those  things  wherein  Iiis  salvation  consists,  are  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  us. 

Answer  3.  Supposing  saving  faith  to  be  what  Calvinistical  divines  have 
ordinarily  supposed  it  to  l)e,  there  seems  to  be  no  one  word  in  common  language, 
so  fit  to  express  it,  as  faith,  /rz/rnv,  as  it  most  commonly  is  in  the  original.  Or- 
thodox divines,  in  the  definitions  of  faith,  do  not  all  iis<'  exactly  the  same  terms, 
but  they  generally  come  to  the  same  thing.  Their  distinctions  generally  signify 
as  much  as  a  person's  receiving  Christ  and  his  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  gos- 
pel, with  1.  <  whole  soul ;  acquiescing  in  what  is  exhibited  as  true,  excellent  and 
sufhcient  for  him.  And  to  express  this  complex  act  of  the  mind,  I  apprehend  no 
word  can  be  found  more  significant  than  faith,  which  sii^ifies  both  assenting  and 
consenting  :  because  the  object  of  the  act  is  wholly  sujMTnatural,  and  above  the 
reach  of  mere  reason,  and  therefore  exhibited  only  by  revelation  and  tlivine  tes- 
timony :  and  the  person  to  be  believed  in,  is  exhibited  and  olfereti  in  that  revela- 
tion, especially  dnder  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  so,  as  an  object  of  trust: 
and  the  benefits  are  all  spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future.  If  this  be  the 
true  account  of  faith,  beware  how  you  entertain  any  swAx  doctrine,  as  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  common  and  s:ivin«r  faith ;  and  that  both  consist 
in  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  That  this  doc- 
trine is  false,  appears  by  what  has  been  said ;  and  if  it  U*  false,  it  must  neetls  oe 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Saving  faith,  as  you  well  know,  is  abumlantly  insisted 
on  in  the  Bible,  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  condition  f»f  salvation ;  being  the 
thing  by  which  we  are  justified.  How  much  is  that  doctrine  insistitl  on  in  the 
New  Testament!  We  are  said  to  be  ** justified  by  faith,  and  l)y  faith  alone: 
By  faith  we  are  saved ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  we  bt^lieve  on 
him  whom  he  hath  sent :  The  just  shall  live  by  faith :  We  are  all  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ:  He  that  belie^'eth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  Therefore,  doubtless,  saving  faith,  whatsoever 
that  be,  is  the  grand  condition  of  interest  in  Christ,  and  his  fijtMi  salvation.  And 
if  it  be  80|  of  what  vast  importance  is  it,  that  we  siiouU  have  right  notions  of 
what  it  Lst  For  certainly  no  one  thing  whatever,  £?lhing  in  religion  is  of 
ipreater  importance,  tlian  that  wbkh  teaches  os  how  wo  may  be  tiTcd     If 
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talvation  itself  be  of  infinite  importance,  then  it  is  of  e^ual  importance  that  wc 
do  not  mistake  the  terms  of  it ;  and  if  this  be  of  infinite  importance,  then  that 
doctrine  that  teaches  that  to  be  the  term,  that  is  not  so,  but  very  diverse,  is  infinitely 
dangerous.  Whai  ..  c  want  a  revelation  Irom  God  for  chiefly,  is,  to  teach  us 
the  terms  of  his  favor,  and  the  way  of  salvation.  And  that  which  the  revela« 
tion  Grod  has  given  us  in  the  BiUe  teaches  to  be  the  way,  is  faith  in  Christ 
Therefore,  that  doctrine  that  teaches  something  else  to  be  saving  faith,  that  is 
essentially  another  thin^,  teaches  entirel^r  another  way  of  salvation :  and  there- 
fere  such  doctrine  does  m  effect  make  void  the  revelation  we  have  in  the  Bible ; 
as  it  makes  void  the  spedal  end  of  it,  which  is  to  teach  us  the  true  way  of  sal- 
vation. The  gospel  is  the  revelation  of  the  way  of  life  by  fiiith  in  Christ 
Therefore,  he  who  teaches  somethm^  else  to  be  that  faith,  which  is  essentially 
diverse  from  what  the  gospel  of  Chnst  teaches,  he  teaches  another  gospel ;  and 
he  does  in  effect  teach  another  religion  than  the  religion  of  Christ  For  what 
is  religion,  but  that  way  of  exercising  our  respect  to  God,  which  is  the  term  of 
his  favor  and  acceptance  to  a  title  to  eternal  rewards  ?  The  Scripture  teaches 
this,  in  a  special  manner,  to  be  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  Therefore,  he  that 
teaches  another  faith  instead  of  this,  teaches  another  religion.  Such  doctrire 
as  I  have  opposed,  must  be  destructive  and  damning,  i.  e.,  directly  tending  to 
man's  damnation ;  leading  such  as  embrace  it,  to  rest  in  something  essentially 
different  from  the  grand  condition  of  salvation.  And  therefore,  I  would  advise 
foi^  18  you  would  nave  any  regard  to  your  own  soul^s  salvation,  and  to  the  cal- 
f  il£>a  of  your  posterity,  to  beware  of  such  doctrine  as  this. 
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